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THE NEW VOLUME. 
We present to our readen lo daj Ihcjinl number 
or our Toluaiii for Ihe currenL jear, and in 90 doing 
we can but piomiia our palroDi a canlinuaoce of 
thai induilr)! whicb has marked its counu for jean, 
and of that delation to llie interests of liuibaadtneD, 
wbtcli with ui sDioiiDls (Q a pajiion. Viewing ai we 
ever haTe, and e«er slialJ, agticullure ai Uu interest 
of the earth — believing that, in proportioD aa it ms; 
prosper — as its followers shaJl advance iti the art 
and gcieuce of their cailing — >□ will human aonit, 
the cause of cbrlsliauitj, and the arts of civilization, 
be improved and elevated, we Lava always cherish- 
ed the most ardent desire lo promote, bj everj 
means within our hunible abilities, all that )>elonged 
to> branch of industrj which we believed, in the 
sincerilyof our heart, formed (he rucjton which rest- 
ed the fnme-worb of socielj. In all large commu- 
nities of eiciliiril men, there must aecessarilj beadi- 
lersit; ofcalNiigs and irtereits; for of such, are the 
gnat aiu'regaleB of nations comprised ; but liowevsr 
essential each of these cslllngs maj be, in securing 
human comrorls, or iuenlai^ing the sphere of the 
luxuries and elegancies of life, lake awa; those en- 
gaged in the pursuits of husbandry, and you deprive 
society of those supports on which reposes its well 
being— nay its veiy means of existence; lor of a 
tralb, agricnilurt it Ihi groandmiirk Dit uAieA Iht k>p- 
^liiieif tnd prf^trit}! i/fmaii rctls. Abundant harrests 
never foil to give tone and energy lo enterprise and 

iikdostrj of ever; hue, phase, and description 

Show us a people where an Improred state of hus- 
bandry exists — where science and art hare conspired 
ID enlighten the agricultural mind, and we will show 
you a happy tui prosperous community, one in 
wbicb eTet7 other inler«Mt shares of the blessings 
and benefits that abound. ^grituUuri, Iben, may be 
■^Misidered the kej-slone of human greatness, as 



depenting, as tbu 
be despoiUd ot th 



Appreciating the punults of agriculture in this im- 

porlanl light — and Indulging in the feeling which 
fills our heart with Joy and gladnest, when we be- 
hold around us tbe evidences of human comfort, we 
trust we nay be exoused in the opening of onr new 
volume, in appealing (0 agriculturists to exert a vig- 
ilant guard over Iheir interesis— to ascertain tbeir 
wants, and demand a remedy for the evili under 
which Ihey lie. Uow these things are to be attain- 
ed, rest* with agriculturists themselves ; but, for 
outself, we can see no belter plan Ihau the one sug- 
gested by Dr. Brnscr, of Honlgomery county, in Ibil 
Slate. He suggested a CoTivenliun of agricutturist>, 
who should come logelher in council, ascertain their 
wants, proclaim their r%hls, and, as a meana ol se- 
curing Ihem, send suchdelegates only toour 9lateand 
NatloDal legislatures, as will pursue a course of poli- 
cy calculated to promote the welfare of ihe tillers of 
the soil. Comprising, as those who are engaged in the 
cultivation of tbe earth, do, two-thirds of Uie estira 
population of the country, it is, relatively speaking, 
very singular, that their's is tbe only interest that 
may be said to be almost entirely overlooked in tbe 
legislation of the counlry, bcth by the local and gen. 
eralgoTernments. Why is this sof The answer it 
ready. 11 is, because the other classes of Socieiy 
welch over and guatd what they conceive lo be their 
interesls, and use means lo bring their wants before 
their respective go vernmenU— white agriculturiais, 
with folded arms, palieutly rest in a slate of apathy 
and indifference, as fatal as they are suicidal (o tbeir 
own and their country's welfare. Those wbodesi • 
a redress ofgrievtacet, must makr those grievances 
known ; for gt vemmeois tartly vclunutr acts calcu- 
lated to meliorate tbe condition of those who bear 
tbeir suflerings in silence, and wear tbe yoke witb 
philosophic equanimity. We repeat it — a^ittiliuruit 
ihatild n«l in Convnliont, in Ihtir raptclne StmUi, 
comml togithtr, OKtrltin Uitir loanti, and takt tvch 
mtaiuTU 01 wilt sccarc Ihtir rigliU. 

To WUDH lUONO AcaiCDLTCaiSTI SHALL THk 
CODNTRI ■■ IMDEBTID FOR SKTTIHO TBIS BALL IH 
MOTION i 
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WORK FOR JULY. j good look, food implemenU, tnd tbundsDl fore* b 

do their work qulekl j and well — tliat no efibrt abouli 

It wonMbe ■ source of undinembledsraUGcalion : be left unentjed to protaot Ui« gnin, when cdI 
lou*, eould ire, in thll ourmonlhljlmlk.feelouneirl from IhecHualliet ofwealiier — ■DdlliKt their baodi 
juitjS«d, in giTJng to our (gricuttural tVieadi the u- I while engaged m harreatiDg, ihould be well luppli 
■unnce that good prices totit tbea — that the ear- ed with BTeiy Deceuerj comfort of the inner-man 
plu« products of Iheir farnu will Gnd willing pur- 1 in order that Uiej maj go forth, eftch taorning, I 
cbasora and remunerating rates. But surrouaded as ^ ihelr tbils, with unimpaired tlrength, well nerrC' 
w« are at home with present falling markets, a pros- 1 arms, and th« moral resolution of doing a faithfu 
pectJve, oSeriog little, if an;, improTement— and a (lair's work. To ensure these auspicious resulti 
alals of things abroad lo slartllog, so changeBble, I nothing is more conducive than kindlj Ireatmentan 
and to uncertain as to the future, wedonoE feel nur- ' good fare. And whilst substaniJal food isbelngprc 
lelf St liberty btbc lofwn what maj be the result of , pared, telitnot beoierlooked, thai the hand* whil 
events Dowtranspirlng. Should a genera] war grow I in the Geld, engaged in their arduous employmeoi 
out of tbe present conTulsiont in Europe, American I'equire to be supplied with some refreshing hererag 
•hipa maj become tbe carrien of the transatlantic i —and that where ardeut drinks are prohibited, 
world, and American Agriculturists, the auppliers of . fery eicellenl substitute may be found in Cdoi-ioato 
breadituSs and provisions for tbe triniei of tbe con- ! Jtfolaswi, and Ginger, well miied together, in th 
tendii^ powen. These matters, howOTer, lie en- proportion of S gallons of water, \ galloD of molai 
Teloped in the future, and are coTered bj a reil im- ses, and S ounces of puWeriied ginger. A drinl 
penetrable to the keetiestsightiBolhalnodeducliont 'bus prepared, is at once bealthful and inrigoralinf 
ue to be drawn from the aapeot of affaire, a* pre- without being in the least stimulating. 
■anted to Tiew. A few weeks or months majnt 
theleu fliniish data bom which inferences naj be ' 
drawn, and upon which opinion! maj be based, — UQ 
ti) IhcM shall haTe been developed, it is the part, > 
perhaps, of wisdom not to renture upon spsculations, 
u speculations, at best, are among the last things to 



be relied upon. 

With these remarks n 

nerou* things IbsC clain 

Oh t; 



shall note a few of the ni 



: FxaK. 



t of Ok Cbtii Cnpt, — It is altogether un- 
o prescribe tbe mods by which the com 
is to be cultivated, il being sufficient to say, that the 
main object should be, to keep it entirely free from 
giau and weeds of all kiuds. This grain it one of 
geoeroua habitudes, and never fails, when properly 
treated, lo reward the culturist liberally; but it is 
one that requires lo he well fed wilh nutritive and 
mineral manures, or to he grown in soil of graat na- 
tural feriility, and to be keptelean from the time of 
planting until il shall be laid by, as it not only rc- 
quirea ample nourishment, but to be unencumbered 
with other plants. Indeed, he who eipeels to grow 
a lar^e crop should make up hit mind at the onsel of 
hi* labors, to do it justice in the broadest seoH, to 
render it full and entire justlee, as It Is only through 
tuehowans, that be can reasonably calculate or 
iog his aolictpationa realised, as Ihe com-pli 
ina whieh li atacttng in its demands, and will not, 
when neglected, jieM in the fulness of its measure, 
HarwHinf .— Id many parts of tbe wheat growing 
regions of our fai-reachlng country, the harvest has 
lol ooly begun, but Is over—still ther:: are many de- 
{fees of latitude in which this important branch of 
•ral labors has yet lobe eomm*'"'"' \lltp 
Mj upon the tubjetl, it, that ai ,.^ ii ' 
f-^'tjett© er><"". ahouli* -■ "'■'■ — m-- 



Time If CviHng.—VtB an induced 

many suffer their wheat to get too ripe — too nearl 

ipproacbing the condition of dead ripe— -before the 

Wheat to remain uDCiit thus long, ni 

only loses much bj the shatteringof the grain wbil 

undergoing tbe process of being out, but suffers att 

the quality of tbe flour, as wheat cut at the rigl 

□e — say at that period when the straw immediati 

ly under the bead of the grain becomes dry, yieli 

whiter and biller flour than when cut dead ripe. 

Sucfciehcal. — It is time that you had got this grai 

— indeed, il is late, almost too late, to tow — yt 

may, however, do so with a prelty fair prospect • 

making a crop, provided you sow by the 10th of It 

lib. When the ground may require manure, a fe 

bushels of tinu.<liut will be found perhaps the ma 

liable of any other — 10 bushels of bones, tpre; 

brosdcast, will ensure a fair return of grain. 

Priparatum if Uu Gnwiul. — As we have recent 
teen inquiries as to the mode of iu cultivation, v 
will stale that the ground should be ploughed *i 
harrowed, thai a kal/buiitl ifteti should be sown i 
en acre of ground, which should be harrowed 
well, and Ihe ground rolled. 

ki^ Hmrtit. — In culling Timelliy, we would advi 
that It 1m cut before the stalks and heads begin 
tuni brown. We are aware that Ihe analysts 
timothy hay, cul at Ihe period when &nt in blooi 
and when the seeds were ripe, showed several f 
centum of nutritive matter more in the latter than 
the former, but notwithstanding such is tbe result 
chemical analysis, we preferto cul timothy grasi 
lev/ days after il comes thorovgUy inlo bloom. 
When cut at that period the bay is lest coarse a 
far more acceptable to horses— and, betides, the t 
is much less eshausted. We believe all hay^ 
tainly do™-, would be the better of being c»w 
will, tttt !•■«»■ wUtf' ' 'ev '"•ir* 'iB Ihe •u"- 
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.tfitfcf. — ^This gnin may be sown Tor hay, op to the 
10th of this month. A deep sandy loam is best 
suited to its growth — it should be well manured, well 
and truthfully ploughed, and harrowed until the tilth 
is perfectly fine ; then sow ka^a hwhil of seed there- 
on, harrow it in and finish by rolling. 

ikpik qfpUmgkmg in Guano.— Although we have 
frequently, in our articles on this subject, indicated 
the depth that Guano should be ploughed in, we find 
inquiries still being made of us upon this point. And 
we here state, that it should be ploughed in to the 
foil dept.. of the furrow, whether that be 4, 6, or 8 
inches—the object being to prefent the escape of the 
already formed, and forming, carbonate of ammonia. 
No one need be apprehensive of plpugbing it in too 
deep, as from the character of its nutrient element, 
it will be sure to eteentf, and meet the collateral roots 
of the plants in their search after food, and as for 
the other constituents of which it Is comprised, they 
will be as sure to be taken up by the roots in their 
descent for similar purposes. 

Fall PolatotM. — As we trust every one has, at least 
four or six weeks ago, planted their fall potatoes, we 
wiii say nothing upon that head, but we will enjoin 
it upon all, to see that their potato patches are not 
over-run with weeds from the time of first working 
them until they are finally laid by. 

7Wn^. — We are the advocate of thorough prep- 
aration of the soil in turnip culture, and therefore, 
advise you to spread one half the manure you intend 
to put 00, and give the ground you design for tur- 
nips a deep ploughing, harrow and roll it, and let it 
lay until you are about to sow your seed, then put on 
the other half of your manure, plough it in four 
inches deep, and harrow lengthwise and cross-wise, 
when your g^round will be fit to receive the seed. 

PrtparutUm and sowing qfthe $ud — Soak your seed 
in fish-oil for 13 hours, then drain off the oil, and 
mix a sufficiency of ashes with the seed not only to 
seperate them, but to enable you to distribute them 
evenly over the ground. Sow them, then harrow 
them in lightly, and roll the ground with a heavy 
roller. 

(tumiUhf (^ Seed per Jicre.^From 1 to l|lbs. of 
seed, if properly sown will be enough for an acre. 

Thnt o/5oi0i}ig.— Most farmers delay sowing until 
August, but we believe the safer course is to get 
your turnip seed sown by the 25/& qfJuly. By sow- 
ing thus early, should the fly or flea cut off your 
first towing, time will be allowed you to refoio, an 
object which every turnip culturist should always 
have in view. 

•MiRvrt.— The best manure, usually to be found 
upon our farms, for turnips, is weU-rotUd cow dung^ 
though any decomposed animal manure will answer. 
Either, however, are greatly enhanced in value by 
the addition of ashes. Twenty double horse-cart 
loads of the manure named and 20 bushels of ashes, 
to be well mixed together, will make an excellent 



compost for turnips— and the Talue of it would be 
still more increased, if 5 or 10 bushels of bone-dust 
were added to the compost. Where bone-dust may 
be a component element of the compost, the whole 
should be well mixed together, and permitted to re- 
main in pie, for, say 3 weeks before being nsed, in 
order that the incipient process of the decay of the 
bones might be brought on. If it should be imprte^ 
ticable to get the quantity of ashes we have named 
for the compost, let two or three bushels be broad* 
casted over the ground after the seed shall have 
been sown. 

CvUure. — So soon as the plants come up, let a 
careful hand go over the patch with a mop in one 
hand and a vessel containing Juh oil in the other, 
sprinkle the oil over the plants — then let him dust 
them with a mixture of equal parts of oiftM, pUtttr 
and sool— continue dusting them with this mixture 
early each morning, while the dew is on the plants, 
until they get into the rough lee^f. So soon as the 
roots begin to bottle let careftil hands go into the 
patch, hoes in hands, and thin them out so as to stand 
about 6 inches apart, each way, taking care to pluck 
out every weed. In (en dayt give them another 
weeding, and then sow a bushel of salt per acre over 
them, and you may lay by your crop of turnips. 

The thinning out may, to a great extent, be effects 
ed by passing a harrow through the patch when the 
plants begin to bottle — we have substituted the har- 
row for hoes with excellent effect 

5Aeqi.— Provide a trough under cover in your 
sheep pasture, spread tear over the bottom of it, and 
sprinkle so/t tbereon. In licking up the salt, yoar 
sheep will smear their noses with the tar and thus be 
ensured against the fly depositing its eggs in their 

nostrils. 

Orehardn, — If your meadows are not in cultivatioc, 
turn in your pigs to eat up the fruit as it may fall.— 
If in cultivation, pick up the falling fruit daily and 
give them to your hogs. 

C<mibered, or dead tvood, should be cut off dose to 
the body of the tree, the wound should be made per- 
fectly smooth and covered with one or the other of 
the following mixtures : 

F)retk cow drng, ctoy, and lime^ incorporated togeth- 
er thoroughly, and made into a paste about the con- 
sistence of mortar, by the addition of equal parts of 
urine and water. Apply this to the wounded parts 
and tie over it either paper or coarse rag. 

Or take equal parts of rosin, beeswax, and tur* 
pentine, simmer them over a slow fire until thormigh- 
ly melted— apply this to the wounded parts with a 
paint-brush— when the first eoat is dry, give a second 
one, and you will have a security agabst the wea- 
ther. 

Give to the bodies of your trees a washing with a 
solution of potash, made in the proportion of 1 lb. of 
potash to 2 gallons of water. The wash for young 
trees should only be of half this strength. Where 
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the bark of the trees are rough and scabby, all such 
bark should be scraped off, and the bodies be painted 
with a mixture made in the proportion of 1 gaUon ((f 
Uft »09pt I lb, tffimKr (/ fvifpAicr, ami 1 qiuart qf tall. 
Put this on with a painter's brush, beginning at the 
ground, and going as far up as you can reach. 

Pcedii TVecs. — Uncofer the roots of your peach 
trees to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, and whene?er 
you see a puncture or discover the oozing out of gum, 
insert the point of a sharp wire, or that of a knitting 
kneedle or pen knife, and thus kill the worm that 
has been feeding on the life-blood of your trees: 
then paint the bodies and roots of your trees, as far 
as they ar^ uncovered, with the mixture of soft soap, 
sulphur and salt, as recommended above for apple 
trees ; then mix up half a peck of freshly slacked 
lime with the earth taken from around the trees, and 
return the whole, so as to cover up the roots well : 
then take a mixture of 7 parts salt and 1 part salt- 
petre, and sow it around and under your trees, in the 
proportion of 1 pint of the mixture to each tree; the 
salt^petre must be pounded fine before being mixed 
with the salt. Prop up the limbs of your trees to 
prevent their being broken down by the weight of the 
fruit. 

Phrnit Cherry and Pear TVces.— If any of the limbs 
on either of these varieties of fruit trees should be 
UighUdj cut them off into the sound wood, 6iini (Ae 
h^kUd brancha, ard then pare off the wounded parts 
smoothly and paint them with a mixture made of 
equal parts of rosin, bees-wax and turpentine. Then 
wash the bodies with the solution of potash as re- 
commended for apple trees, and in two weeks tbere- 
aAer apply the paint of soft soap, sulphur and salt. 

CaierpiUar MsU, — Pick these off your fruit trees, 
of all kinds, and bum them. 

Bioadeast Com.— As the pastures generally give 
out in the months of August and September, we 
should like to see our farming friends get into the 
fashion of putting in an acre of com, broadcast, for 
every 10 head of milch cows. Such an acre, if the 
ground were well manured and prepared, and sown 
with 4 bushels of corn, would yield green food enough 
to allow two good feeds a day for 6 weeks from the 
commencement of its being cut — would keep the 
cows to their milk and in good condition up to frost. 

The corn when used for feeding should be cut a 
day ahead. The ground on which com is grown, 
broadcast, should be heavily manured. 

Buahet, Weedt, 4'c.--rHave all such incumbrances 

eut up. 

Compttti Heaps .— Now is the time for you to set 
about collecting the materials for compost heaps. 
Marsh mud, peat, scrapings of the roads, scrapings 
of ditches, of head-lands, fence-sides, fence-comers, 
and lanes, weeds, refuse vegetables, marsh grass, 
mould and leaves frtfm the woods, pine shatters, the 
contents of your cow and stable yards, and bog- 
pens, the sweepings of your dwelling-yard — the slops 



and soap suds of your kitchen and wash-house, the 
contents of your chambers, and the manure of your 
chickens, comprise the very best elements to form a 
compost heap, and you can well afford to employ one 
man and a horse and cart, in making such collec- 
tions, from now until frost time. DonH say, "I 
hav'nt time — 1 can't spare the horse, cart and man" 
— for you may rest assured of this, that a hand, 
horse and cart, thus employed, will contribute more 
towards the increase of your next year's crops, than 
any. four hands on your place. It is a well receiv- 
ed maxim of agricultural economy, that ** manure is 
the farmer^s gold mine," and yet there are but few 
amongst us that carry out its practical application. 
If manure be our gold mine — and who doubts it ? — 
surely the accumulatwn of it, should form one of the 
chief objects of every agriculturist. Where materi- 
als such as we have named are abundant — and they 
are so on most large estates — one hand with a cart 
and horse could easily collect ten or twelve, or fif* 
teen loads a day, besides composting them, so that 
the aggregate collection in a year, would enable 
most farmers to manure their entire com fields 
heavily, thus secure abundant yields of this excellent 
grain, and thereby ensure the highest state of fertili- 
ty to all the arable land, if the culture of such corn 
fields were followed by wheat, clover, and plaster, 
as it should be, not omitting to lime all such fields 
as might need that mineral. 

Draining Wet Landi, — Any fields of stiff clay 
whereon the water lies, should be thoroughly drain- 
ed, and as there is no better month than this to com- 
mence such work in, we commend it to the owners 
of all such lands to begin forthwith. We have been 
long since convinced, that it was the superabundance 
of water existing in wet clays, that winter killed the 
wheat, and we are equally sure, that thorough drain- 
ing will operate as a corrective — that many stiff 
clays that now defy alike the strength of the team^ 
and the skill of the plowman, to put them in good 
condition, would, by the process of draining, be con- 
verted into friable claynK>uIds so soon as they were 
relieved of their excess of water. 

Deep Plowing. — As the period is approaching 
when our brethren will begin to break up their 
wheat grounds, we avail ourself of the occasion to 
remind them, that deep ploughing is one of the far- 
mer's best helps. Before wet lands, however, are 
deeply ploughed, they should be drained. 

Sprouting. — This operation should be done during 
this and the ensuing month. The sprouts when cut, 
should be put into piles and burnt for their ashes. 

lAming qf Land. — As we believe that most of the 
lands which have been long in culture without bar- 
ing had lime applied to them, have become nearly 
exhausted of that essential component of the con- 
stituent elements of a good soil, we take time by the 
forelock to recommend to all who may have si^b 
lands, to make arrangementa to purchase liiua, or 
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mtrl, the approaching autumn, so that they may be 
onmbled to begin the work of applying lime to their 
landt. If they cannot afford to put on 100 bushels 
to the acre, let them put on 35, and proceed cautious- 
ly with their expenditures. By the application of 
85 bushels per acre, at the present time, they will 
be enabled hereafter, from the inenau of products, 
to extend their purchases. A farmer can well af- 
ford to pay interest on money borrowed to purchase 
lime, marl, or ashes, though there are but few other 
farming outlays that would justify a loan and the 
payment of interest. 

We hate thus delineated, in brief, a few of the 
many things which should claim the farmer's atten- 
tion, and, haying done so, we shall draw our month- 
ly discourse to a close, by wishing our patrons good 
crops, good prices, ready markets, prosperity in all 
their undertakings, health to enjoy the fruits of their 
industry and enterprise, and the possession of that 
richest enjoyment of a true heart— a happy home. 



MODE OF DIGGING AND APPLYING MARL. 

[Continued (him the June number, vol. 3, page 373, of the 

American Farmer.] 

To Uu Editw of the American Farmer. 

By making the pits small and leaving the wall en- 
tire, confining the water of each pit within it, we 
obTiate the labor of boiling, which would otherwise 
demand the entire services of one hand. The marl 
we leave in forming these partition walls, is of but 
little account when compared with the labor itsaves. 
If the road is kept, as it ought to be, so as to admit 
the carts close to the pit*s edge, the loader can throw 
directly from the pit into it, until he has attained a 
depth of 3 feet : after this it is necessary for him to 
throw it first upon the pit^s edge, and then into the 
cart. If the driver has to go a distance of 800 yards 
or more, the loader can still keep the carts supplied ; 
tmt if the distance is less than this, it is necessary, 
after the pits are 3 feet deep, to have two loaders, 
one to throw out of the pit, and another to load. — 
When this is necessary we keep the second hand 
spreading when not engaged at the pit, and by this 
arrangement, usually get it spread as fast as the two 
team^ haul it out. It can be mined at any season, 
winter or summer, spring or fall, whenever the far- 
mer can obtain a leisure day or week, from the other 
avocations o( the farm. It is not advisable to haul it 
when the ground is soft, as after heavy rains or other 
thaws, neither do the pits work so well then in con- 
sequence of the water being more abundant. In cold 
weather the bands, especially the one In the pit, 
must have the best of coarse boots, to prevent the 
water from penetrating to their feet, and in other re- 
spects be comfortably clad. Thus equipped they 
will not only make no objection to the "terrific marl 
pit,^* but prefer it to the open field. We keep 3 
binds, 2 men and a boy, cultivate 60 acres in com, 
the same in wheat or oats and clover, cut 6 or 8 tons 
of hay, and do such other work on the farm as is de- 
manded in conducting its interests fairly, and average 
f^m 2 to 3000 loads of marl annually. We employ, 
in busy seasons, a daily laborer, perhaps GO days 
during the year. 

This statement serves to show how easily we can 
marl our lands, if we have but the resolution to say 
we cao and will. Samples from the principal beiu 



found on this shore have been subjected to an analytic- 
al examination, and the results are within the reach'of 
any one who wishes to inform himself on this subject; 
1 therefore deem it quite unnecessary to introduce 
those results here. Suffice it to say that calcined 
lime and marl are dissimilar in all aspects of com- 
parison, except tKeir final effects, which are similar. 
Calcined lime by itself will destroy all vegetables, in 
marl they will make (at least in mine) quite a luxu- 
rious growth. The former is not a manure in itself, 
the latter is so in part, as the growth of vegetables in 
a load of it certines. We suppose that the alluvial 
substances, annually deposited during the accumula- 
tion of these beds, (in harmony witn our theory of 
their formation) with some animal matter, debris of 
the once living fish, are present in a large percent., 
otherwise vegetable life would not be sustained as it 
is on a load ofthe unmixed marl. They both, calcined 
lime and marl, furnish a permanent basis for im- 

firovement. The former is the more active, but the 
alter is not the less certain in good effects. As will 
be inferred from what is stated above, there is not • 
the same danger of ruining the soil for a time, with 
marl as there is with calcined lime. 

To reap the greatest benefit from marl it should 
be spread on a grass field, and the longer it remains 
on the surface the better. We usually select the 
clover field to haul upon, after the wheat crop comes 
off until we plant it for wheat or corn. All our 
fields are partially marled, but none entirely so, and 
by always having a clover field, we are never at a 
loss for a place to deposit on a clover ley. In the 
winter and spring, when the hauling is good, we 
haul on such parts of the clover field as we do not 
intend to mow, which is always the part that is most 
in need of its helping influence. After our hay is 
cut we use any part of the field unmarled. We se- 
lect any seventh corn row and drop the loads on 
every seventh hill. 

If the soil is thin we drop manure with it, and in 
the same manner, and in the same quantity as to 
number of loads, ls long as the manure holds out. In 
the spring of M6 (soon after we commenced farm- 
ing), the field we put ii corn was not a clover ley 
and was verv poor. We marled about 15 acres, 
and manured 10 of the 15. The corn to the casual 
observer, was not much benefitted by the marl un- 
accompanied with manure, but on critical Inspec- 
tion the ears were found to be larger and more nu* 
merous,the bulk ofthe stalk was but little augmented. 
It was sown with Mediterranean wheat in the same 
fall, and with clover in the spring of '47. The only 
perceptible effect it produced on the straw was that 
It stood up much better than that was on the unmarl- 
ed part 01 the field ; the heads however were better 
filled, and the grain was more mature and heavier. 
Upon the clover crop its effects are more conspicu- 
ous : are as salutary as any reasonable man could 
desire. The unmarled part is still poor, with but 
here and there a bunch of diminutive clover, the 
other, marled without manure, is covered with a 
luxuriant crop that will ensure a fine crop of corn 
and of wheat. Having now a good clover ley on a 
soil not deficient in lime we entertain no fears but 
that we shall, by rotating corn, wheat and clover, 
continue to improve it, without hauling any more 
manure on it. it will be observed that by manuring 
with the marl we gained in our first crop of com 
and wheat, and the clover is now as two to one com- 
pared with the unmarled *, the one is therefore much 
more expeditious than the other mode of improve- 
ment, but both are certain. I consider all the ma- 
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mire I baol on land that is not marled thrown away : 
but not so with marled land not manured. I have 
been asked how many crops of com and wheat this 
marl and cloTer improTed land will sustain without 
^Ting way? This I cannot answer, as 1 baYe never 
made, nor wish to make, the experiment : being sat- 
isfied to rotate in corn, wheat and clover, (or wheat, 
com and clover, which is the better) and luxuriate 
in tne contemplation of my improving fields and in- 
creasing crops. My friend says to me, when I boast 
to him of my rampant field, as compared with his ail 
com and all wheat field, <^oh! your land is marl- 
ed, I could do the same with the same land.'* You 
have marl, why donH you mine it? we claim no 
credit for making grain grow, it is for marling and 
clovering, and then cultivating to the best of our skill, 
that we claim credit. 1 think, Mr. £jditor, that we 
have shown that it is highly probable that our marl 
beds grew by accretion, where they are, and that 
they would still be growing if saltwater had not left 
them— that the mining of marl is not a very expen- 
sive business, nor a very difficult undertaking to ac- 
complish — that its mining is one of the very best 
investments of capital — that marl of itself, without 
manure, with clover forms a basis of improvement, 
which judicious husbandry will carry to any point of 
fertility desired, if attainable by any process. And 
I think I have also shown, by inference, that he who 
possesses marl and does not apply it to his lands, is 
derelict to his individual interest, and to the interest 
of the Shore. Respectfully, 

An Eastbrh Sborcman. 

Dear 8hr: — ^There are a few typographical errors 
in the part of this essay published in your last No. — 
a friend performed the office of an amanuensis in 
copying, and I suppose his hand was not legible. 

Instead of features of the fossil beds, it ought to be 
these fossil, &c. Instead of '^centuries intervened," 
it should be " intervenes." Instead of ** tide-water 
in the ocean," it should be "or the ocean." Instead 
of* That this peninsula" (that dropped) " This pen- 
infbla." Instead of ** impalpable shell," it should 
be ** impalpable blue." Instead of ** Larger, finer 
aad more numerous," it should be " Larger, firmer," 
&c. Instead of ** The average falls between 25 and 
100," it should be " 35 and 40." 



A VISIT TO COL. CAPRON'S. 
The name of Col. Horace Capr<mt of Laurel, 
Prince George^s county, is as familiar to agricultur- 
al readers throughout the country as the names of 
their immediate neighbors, — for although he has not 
gained a reputation in the battle-field, amidst blood 
and carnage — amidst the groans of the wounded and 
the dying — although he has won no laurels at the 
price of a mother's, a sister's, or a widow's tears, he 
has earned those which are the richer and the more 
priceless, because they were achieved in the peace- 
ful pursuits of the farmer— because they were gain- 
ed in meritorious and successful efforts to improve 
landi which had been deprived of every vestige 
of fertility, and which had long been consigned to 
that cheerless fate,— old fields — the lot of thousands 
and tens of thousands of acres of the once fraitful 
soils of Maryland, as well as those of the other old 
States of our Union. We have thus alluded to Col. 
C. with the view of introducing to our patrons, the 



result of the observations which we made of h 
and farming, during a visit which we paid 1 
the 12th ultimo. Some two years since w< 
called to the Laurel Factory, on business, an> 
hoped to have had an opportunity of examin: 
improvements which he had made oq his fare 
as ne was absent, our observation was confinec 
very superficial view which we could obtaii 
the road on our way homeward. Yfe then, i 
er, had the pleasure to realize the gratifyini 
tliat Col. C. had carried on his impro.ements 
vigorous hand — with a judicious and enlig 
head,-^for we saw luxuriant crops growinc, 
only a few years before, barren clays and tho 
blems of poor soils — the sedge and poverty gn 
ruled the ascendant. These evidences of im 
ment, together with the admirable and able 
published in our journal, during last year, 1 
C. " on the renovation of worn-out lands^^^ war 
us the desire to go and see for ourself what I 
done, and glad are we that we obeyed the yes 
of our heart, for the eight hours which we sj 
the examination of the Colonel's farm, we sha 
rank as amongst the most happy ones of our 1 
independent of the kind and hospitable rec 
which we met with, all that we saw around w 
the pleasing assurance that there were no h 
our native slate, that could not be restored to 
ty by a proper course of improvement, — and 
the necessity had ceased to exist, for its pe< 
leave their native hills and dales to go io search 
tant and more fertile lands, as those at home we 
ceptible of being renovated at a cost less in ai 
than would be required to establish them wi 
homes in the land of strangers. The farm 
Capron consists of some J\fleen hundred acres- 
hundred are arable lands, nearly six bund] 
which, when he came into possession a few 
since, were exhausted oldJUlde^ which, by a coi 
improvident culture, had been deprived of theij 
element of fertility, as thousands who have tn 
between Baltimore and Wasbineton will b 
witness. When he took the melioration of 
fields in hand, they presented so hopeless a pr 
that no one less enterprising than be — less i 
with the feeling of passionate devotion to the p 
of agriculture — ^would have undertaken a t 
once so unpromising and so herculean. But t 
as he did, a comprehensive view of the diffi 
which surrounded hftn, feeling an abiding conl 
in the truth of the theorv which he had forme 
animated by the same indomitable energy — thi 
unflinching courage, which, had he been at Cn^ 
do, would have enabled him to have been in the 
those who carried those heights, he proceeded 
execution of the glorious undertaking, and s 
— triumphant success — has crowned his effort! 
fields stand forth, in bold relief, to attest the s 
ness of the hand by which they have been n 
from poverty, abject poverty, and brought to 
dition of more than virgin fruitfulness. In 
where seven years ago nve bushels of wheat 
acre could not have been grown, we beheJ 
acres of wheat, whose heads were over-toppi 
altitude of the fence, and standing erect, i 
thickly set on the ground, that everj squar 
could claim its stalk as its own occupant — anc 
judgment is not at fault, the average yield must 
35 or 40 bushels to the acre, unless some d 
may have intervened calculated to lessen its p 
before it shall have been harvested. In one 
fields, we are very certain that there are p< 
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that will yield 50 bushels to the acre. We arrive at 
these coo'cluaions not in an orer sanguine spirit, but 
as the result of sober and chastened judgment. 

Two daja before our visit, the Col. had cut his 
most forward field of grass, consisting of clover and 
orchard grass, which it was estimated would jield 2 
tons to the acre, and we doubt it not, for the atubbUs 
shewed that they had home burthens of no ordinary 
volume and weight. We examined the hay as it was 
being hauled into the barn, and are free to say, that 
we have never seen any wbich had been better 
cured — it was perfectly green m colour, and fragrant 
u the rose, with the leaves all adhering to the stalks 
of the clover — in the curings the Colonel pursues the 
plan, which we have so often recommended, ofeock" 
\ng the ^rass as soon as wilted, — in stowing it away, 
he salts it at the rate of a peck of salt to the ton, and 
is thus enabled to house it much earlier than he 
could otherwise do, and to secure to his stock a most 
grateful and nutritious provender. 

It being the object of Col. C. to devote his farm to 
idry purposes, all save the part in wheat, is in grass, 
tieept a field of 100 acres, now in fallow. 

The grass uncut at the time of our visit, consisted 
chiefly of timothy and clover — and which promised 
to yield from 11 to 3 tons to the acre. 

Among the nelds improved by Col. C. is one of 
tht^ acres, which he has reclaimed from a swamp j 
and now bears on its bosom a heavy crop of timothy. 
This wonderful improvement has been effected by 
draining; the drainage being conducted under his 
own direction. The main drains are openf the later- 
al ones covertij and all made so as to effectually 
draw off the water and leave the soil of the whole 
80 acres comparatively dry. As to the deoth and di- 
rtcUom of the drains, these are graduated so as to 
meet the necessities of each particular locality. The 
lateral drains are numerous, all leading to the main 
wtUt^ which, by its dimensions, and the quantitv of 
water which it contains, is large enough to be called 
a creek. The lateral drains are formed of bricks 
placed on either side of the ditch so as to form a 
drain of about 4 inches by 4| in volume, covered by 
bricks. The mouths of these lateral drains are, part 
faced with bricks, and part with stone, the latter ma- 
terial the Colonel thinks best. The bricks are made 
on the ColonePs farm, and he thinks a drain can be 
made with them as cheaply as with any other mater- 
ial, and that it will be as lasting. We walked over 
the meadow with the Colonel, and made a minute 
examination of all the drains, and it is but justice to 
say, that, in our opinion, no field of equal extent has 
ever been more effectually made dry. Science, in 
bis hands has enabled him to completely triumph 
over physical obstructions, and to contert a noxious 
unwholesome morass, into a beautiful, productive 
meadow. 

Col. Capron has made a Mac-adamized road thro' 
the centre of hb estate, so that every field is ap- 
proachable at all seasons of the year without dim- 
eulty, thus assuring a degree of comfort and conve- 
nience to be found on but very few farms in our 
country. 

The Colonel's stock of cattle consists of about 100 
bead, young and old — of these 35 are full bred Dur- 
Aetiu, 2 HolsUins,'!^ Dtvons — of the latter there are 
Scows, 1 bull, and 5 yearlings and calves. His Dur» 
ikam aoiil tkwon bulls are models of their respective 
breeds — the latter imported— among his Durham 
cows are to be found the noblest specimens of that 
generous race, eombining every quality which could 
be dMind In m cow r— and the tame may be said of 



the Devons and Holsteios. There are 60 cows in 
milk, about 20 of which are native cows, selected 
with care for their deep milking faculties, whicb 
quality, is alike peculiar to the lull-breds of each 
kind we have enumerated. 

From 130 to 150 gallons of milk are sold, daily, in 
BaUimort^ Washington, and at the Laurel village — ^tke 
receipts last year were rising $4,000, and it is pre- 
sumed, they will reach $6,000 the present year. 

The pastures in which the cattle feed are of the 
richest and most luxuriant character, and do ample 
credit to their enterprising proprietor, as well for 
the humanity thereby evinced for his herds, as for 
the skill he has displayed in covering hitherto. bar- 
ren fields with the richest verdure. 

His bai'n is a noble structure of wood, in the form 
of a T, — its front is 190 feet by 45 : from its centre 
there is another structure 120 feet in depth. On the 
ground floor of the front building there are apart- 
ments for his wagons and carts, a cow stable with 
three rows of stalls for the milch cows, besides others 
of more spacious dimensions for the in-calf cows to 
bring forth their young in. On the same floor is the 
milk room or dairy, which, we need not say, is kept 
as clean as a new Elagle fresh from the mint ; for or- 
der, system, and clean lineas, must prevail wherever 
the eye pf Col. C. can reach— and it reaches every- 
where, for like a paternal general he superintends 
every operation, every movement, himself. The 
barn has every appliance— every convenience — cal- 
culated to save labor, ensure health, and guaranty 
comfort — its tool a^rtment, implement apartment, 
and gears*-room. The milk is conveyed from the 
cow stable to the dairy in pipes, and passes through 
two strmners before it reaches its place of destination 
— there, it is drawn off into cans for market, which 
before being sent away are cooled in a massy granite 
trough, which is supplied with cold water by means 
of pipes leading from a pump near by. Every thing 
in the dairy is as sweet and clean as hands, soap, 
and water can make them, and the room itself is 
filled with the purest air. 

In front of the stalls of the cows, there are troughs 
lined with tin, for watering them in in winter— dur- 
ing the grazing season they get ample supplies of the 
purest water in their pastures, where springs and 
streams abound. The second story of the front bam 
is appropriated to the storing of hay, but spacious as 
it is« it will not be sufficient to accommodate within 
fifty tonf* of the growth of the present season. 

In the back bam is located the stable of the mules, 
21 in number, and a team of 4 splendid oxen, all of 
which are in the finest condition ot flesh as well aa 
eoatSj demonstrating that neither food, curry comb 
and brush, nor elbow grease, are spared to ensure 
health, comfort, and cleanlines:*. In this wing of 
the bam is, also, the threshing floor, the horse-pow- 
er, the threshing machine, &c. — the second floor, is 
occupied with the grain in the straWf and the straw 
after it has been threshed. The cows and beasts of 
burthen are kept well bedded, and the bam stabling, 
and barn yard, so constructed as that neither liquid, 
nor solid manure is lost or suffered to be wasted — 
economy in all things, great as well as small, being 
regarded by the Colonel as a virtue the more to be 
treasured, as it enables he who practices it to be 
generous, hospitable, and just. 

The flock of sheep are Southdowns, and number 
30 head — that they produce good lamb, we can most 
cheerfully testify, as neither prince nor peasant ever 
enjoyed a more delicious, savory morsel, than did we 
while partaking of the Colonera boapltable beeid. U 
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is not oar wont to speak of what we may have eat- 
en, nor would we now, but that it affords us an op- 
portunity of heralding forth our belief in the superi- 
ority of the Southdown as mutton and lamb, over 
«Tery other breed. 

The Mansion is built of stone, stands on a beauti- 
ful eminencei overlooking the Tillage, the track of 
the rail-road, and taking within the scope of the Tiaion 
one of the most beautiful landscape views that the eye 
could desire to look upon. The court and lawn com- 
prises an enclosure of some three acres, filled with 
shade trees, shrubbery and flowers, which are ar- 
ranged with exquisite taste and judgment, — doubt- 
less the work of the accomplished lady of tlie Colo- 
nel — for none other than woman's chaste views of 
the beautiful, could have conceived an arrangement 
so harmonious, and in such perfect keeping — an ar- 
rangement combining at once the loveliness of nature 
with the magnificence of art. 

Having feasted on the improvements of the farm, 
we paid a visit to the factory^ foundry and machine 
ahop. In the first we found hundreds of pretty girls 
and good looking .women, on whose countenances 
beamed the living evidences of comfort, contentment 
and virtue — in the two latter, sturdy men, whose 
skilful workmanship, proved them to be worthy re- 
presentatives of the American mechanic, while their 
joyous faces indicated that employment at Laurel, 
vouchsafed not only the reward due to toil, but that 
it was the home of happiness. 

The village contains 2 cotton mills, 1 foundry, 1 
machine shop, 4 churches, a lyceum, a ball room, 
and about 250 tenements, mostly built of stone, in 
the cottage style, with flower gardens in front. It 
has a population of about 2500 persons — and we 
hazard nothing in saying, that there is no community 
in our country where the obligations of honor, hon- 
esty and truth, and of religion and morality are more 
scrupulously observed. 

It often occurs that land owners improve small 
fields, comprising a few acres of land, but we doubt 
much, whether there is half a dozen instances in our 
State, where so much land, in so short a period has 
ever been improved bv a single individual, and we 
doabt still more, whether the fertilization has ever 
been so thorough and complete before. This exam- 
pUf which has been so laudably set, will, doubtless, 
be followed by many others, as the brilliant results 
of Col. Capron*s intelligent labors, are calculated to 
stir up a spirit of emulation, that must speedily tell 
advantageously, not only in the improvement of the 
exhausted lands of our own State, but everywhere 
else where the soil has been impoverished by that 
ruinous system which has gone upon the principle, 
of taking everything out of, without restoring any- 
thing to, the earth 



ALUM LIME— MAGNESIAN UME. 

Knowing that a very general prejudice existed in 
the minds of many intelligent farmers against the 
use of JdagneHan Lime — knowing, also, that several 
eminent chemists theoretically sustained them in the 
prejudice — and feeling anxious, if possible, to set 
the question at rest, in May last we addressed a letter 
to Dr. David Stewart, of our city, seeking information 
as to the relative value of the above descriptions of 
Lime as improvers of the soil. We were impelled 
to this course,>!r3(, because, by reasoning from anal- 
ogy, we had arrived at a very different opinion from 



the one generally entertained. While the opinion 
was almost universally held, that Magnesian Lime 
was detrimental in its action upon soils, we enter- 
tained the opposite one, and for the sufficient reason, 
that, as Magnesia entered into the constituent ele- 
ments of many of the cultivated plants, we, therefore, 
concluded, that it could not be injurious to their 
healthful growth, or they would not have fed of and 
thrived upon that mineral. Secondlyt because we 
knew that Dr. Stewart had, in 1843, purchased both 
descriptions of lime, with the view of applying them 
to his lands ; and as sufficient time had elapsed since 
then, to test not only their efficacy, but their reloHve 
value, we felt solicitous to learn from him the result 
of his application — and we were the more anxious to 
derive this information from Dr. S., as he is among 
the best analytical chemists in the State, and had 
analyzed each parcel of the lime to which we refer. 
It appears, however, from the subjoined letter, that 
the Dr.'s experiment was not fairly made, owing to 
the tenant on his farm being unwiUing to haul out the 
lime, even after it bad been purchased by the Doctor 
for his benefit. This aversion on the part of the 
Doctor's tenant, to encounter a liltle labor, is in keep- 
ing with a very large class ; and hence it is an indis- 
putable fact, that, if a landholder wants his land 
ruined, the most easy way to attam his end is, to rent 
Uoui. 

Dr. S. appears to think that his experiments in the 
buying of Lime has occasioned him a loss of |500 ; 
but, in all courtesy, we would say to him, that we 
believe, if he has sustained any loss, it has arisen not 
from the purchase, but from the imperfut application 
of the lime, and from the omission of his tenant to 
apply it: and we will say further — if bis tenant bad 
been a tenant of our*s, we would have given him a 
notice to quit instanter. 

We are not of that class of agriculturists who look 
to lime as a **Panacea :" we look upon it as a good 
thing, a useful means, when aided by other manures 
and the culture of clover, to resuscitate worn-out 
lands ; but we have ever held the doctrine that lAmet 
without the aid of such auxiliaries, could not effect 
the restoration of the fertility of any soil thus ex* 
hausted. We will go farther and say, that no pex^ 
manent improvement of soils can be effected without 
grass culture forms a part of the system of improve* 

ment pursued. 

We will detain the reader from Dr. Stewart'b 
paper no longer than to give the aaalysis which be 
made of the two descriptions of lime at the time, at 
we find them detailed in the American Farmer, of 
January 24, 1844 : 

No. 1. Schuylkill Lime— 100 grains of the powder 
contained 
43.10 of Oxide of Calcium, or absolutely pure quick 

lime, 
40.33 of Oxide of Magnesia, or calcined magnesiif 
4.80 of Silica, iron and ammonia, 
11.77 of Water and Carbonaceous matter. 
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No. 3. Baltimore eouDtj lime coDtained 
43.91 of Oxide of Calcium— [pure lime.] 
49 of Water, 
14.09 of Carbonaceous and earthy matter. 



100. 

To thi Ediior of the American Farmer* 

Dear Sir: — I hare this morning receired your 
faror of the 4th, and assure you Uiat it eives me 
much pleasure to present you with any information 
that may be interesting orTaluabie to you or the 
agricultural community. 

As you (no doubt) have a copy of your letter, it 
b unneeessary that I should recapitulate the facts it 
contains, or the questions you propound. I have no 
doubt your aim is to elicit truth. If I answer you 
categorically, I will present you with facts — but 
they are '^false facts." We farm empirically in 
this country, and Lime is the Panacea, While this 
fashion prevails, we shut our eyes to reason, and go 
with the multitude. It is laid ^*facts are incontro- 
Tertible ;" and if my neighbors double their crops 
by the use of Lime or Marl, and I do not, the infer- 
ence is, that my lime contains Magnesia — it is burnt 
with stone coal — it is shell lime — or the marl con* 
tains some noxious element. There is always a 
ready answer for the failure, and e?en among the 
most intelligent farmers. One will say — <'he applied 
too much -,*' a second, not enough ; a third, it should 
ha?e been as a top-dressing; a fourth, that there 
was not a sufficient quantity of vegetable matter in 
the toil ; a fifth, that the lime was not burnt, or 
alacked, or spread properly, &c., &c. 

Nothing has occurred in my experience to lead 
me to suppose that Magnesia is at all injurious. If, 
however, it is not positively beneficial, it would be 
regarded as an impurity when associated with lime. 
'There are various opinions : some think it injurious ; 
others beneficial, l am not aware that it has been 
tned alone ; and it is difficult to make the experi- 
ment, as the magnesia of commerce generally con- 
tains lime. I am inclined to think that magnesia 
may be substituted for lime, by certain plants, just 
u soda is substituted for potash. I would not, how- 
over, be convinced, until I meet with a good soil 
yielding 50 bushels of wheat per acre,* and contain- 
ing less than O.lSf per cent, of lime with the same 
amount of magnesia. This one fact would have 
more influence with my mind, than the successful 
application of magnesian lime on a thousand farms. 

* Through the politeness of Mr. Carmichael, of 
Queeo Anne*s, I have obtained a specimen of soil 
from his field which produced about 50 bushels of 
wheat per acre;^ and also, from the same neighbor- 
hood, another sample from a jMriitm of a field equally 
productive, that has never been limed, on the farm 
of Charles C. Tilgbman, Esq. Both of these 1 have 
analyzed several years since ; and should the results 
be confirmed by the analysis of the Agricultural 
Chemist, (who will use part of the same samples) I 
have no doubt the delay in their publication will be 
oompeneated for by their increased value in forming 
the f ie li p wf system of agriculture, when backed by 
his influence and the statistics he intends presenting. 

t0.15 per cent — fifteen hundredths of one per 
cent. — A very productive wheat soil may contain 
MO per cent.— more is unneoeesary — white 0.76, or 
995 bttihelt, have been fomid to one acre of good 
wheat laad. 

(t^te Mr. OBraiictetl*B BOM OR aaothtr page.-AI.] 



I have applied the Magnesian Lime exclusivelv 
on the farm you refer to in Delaware. A field whicji 
did not yield more than 200 bushels of com wta 
dressed with it, and it subsequently yielded 400 
bushels. This was done empirically, as I had no 
reason for supposing it would be successful, except 
the fact that it had improved the crops on otlier 
farms in the neighborhood. In order to test the 
matter, I selected several samples of soil from the 
most productive parts of the adjoining field, and at 
the same time collected some specimens from the 
barren parts. My analyses of these, detected one- 
third more of lime in the productive soil ; and, upon 
calculating, I found the difference to be 30 bushels 
of lime to the acre, the proportion I had applied 
with so much benefit to the adjoining field. 

Hearing of, and noticing the remarkable effects of 
lime in the neighborhood of the farm in Cecil Co., 
Md., i purchased, in the course of several years, 4 or 
5000 bushels of lime, commencing with the Magne- 
sian lime, and afterwards using the pure lime to 
which you refer. 

The result was, that the tenant told me be would 
not haul out any more on the land: — that no benefit 
resulted from its use. I selected some I or 5 sampler 
of soil from a poor field adjoining those upon which 
the lime had been tried, and found it to contain a very 
large proportion of both lime and magnesia: — at least 
150 bushels to the acre. Now I think it perfectly 
fair to infer that my empirical farming has cost me 
about $500, and it is no consolation to me that hun- 
dreds are pursuing the same course. 

During the past 10 years, I have adopted certain 
theories with regard to the constitution of productive 
soils, and the value of manures ; 1 have frequently 
expressed them topracttcai agriculturisU of intelli- 
gence and experience, and so much doubt has gene- 
rally been expressed with regard to their value, that 
1 have not been governed by them : as appears from 
the above statement. 

My first proposition is, that all fertile soils contain 
seven eikmpU elements, comprising a certain amount 
of inor;gftni€ matter — Silica, alumina, lime, magne- 
sia, potash, soda and iron. 

2d. That there is a maximum and a minimum pro- 
portion within which each of these may enter into 
the composition of a good soil ; and any deviation 
above or below this proportion in any one of these 
elements impairs the value of the soil, and renders 
useless a corresponding fnroportUm of all the rest. 

3d. That all other elements of organic matter can 
be obtained from the atmosphere, and are not neces- 
sary to the constitution of a good soil ; the improve- 
ment in the crops by ordinary manure being attribut- 
able to the supply of a trifling deficiency in one of 
the seven fixed elements — all of which exist in it in 
very small proportion, mingled with some 95 per 
cent, of of^oRte matter not requsiteto the constituuon 
of the soil. 

4th. That the mechanical division of the soil com- 
pensates for the deficiency of organic matter, and it 
18 unnecessary in estimating the organic matter and 
gaseous contents, to attach- any more importance to 
them, than is usually attributed to water. 

5th. That four of the seven constituents of all good 
soils are mainiy important as mechanical agents in 
absorbing and retaining water, carbonic acida, am- 
monia, eompounds of siHphur and phosphorus with 
Hydrogen and oUier gaaa that eoRsfanf^ earisf in tht 
dtmotphen in all countries. 

6ih. That all of ikt seven gaaea ei in every 
Beigfahorbood, and generally oo eTery .• it 
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frequeoUj blended (with remarkable unifonnity) on 
the fields, but when found elsewhere, each stratum 
U characterised by a very large proportion of one or 
two gases. 

7th. That silica in a mtnvle state of division is ca- 
pable of taking the place of alumina, to a certain 
extent. Magnesia, (within certain limits) may be 
substituted for lime, and soda for potash. But there 
are proportions in which these are bat adapted to 
wheat: others to corn; and although, (under the 
modfaooTMbU circumstances) large crops may be pro- 
duced where these are deviated from, (silica suosti- 
tuted for alumina) yet the wheat will not contain as 
much gluten : it will not make good flour, — and it is 
on this account that the proportion should not be fixed 
upon the analysis of any one soil however productive 
in wheat :— but built upon statistics made up in all 
parts of the world, and particularly from those parts 
of our own State that are celebrated lor producing 
the finest quality of wheat as well as the largest crops. 

I have answered your questions by giving you a 
statement of the cases in (what I conceive to be) a 
more correct form ; in doing so I have endeavoured 
to exhibit an error that prevails almost universally : 
I hope you will excuse me for the liberty I have ta- 
ken, as I assure you that although 1 have not the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, the impres- 
sion 1 have of you, will always command my respect 
and esteem. 

DAVID STEWART, M. D. 



SYSTEM OF CULTURE OU THE EASTERN 
SHORE, VIRGINIA. 

J^orthampton Co., E. S., Va. ) 
May 30th, 1848. 5 

To the Editor of the Jmerioan Farmer. 

Sib : — £ received your letter of May, and regret 
that my engagements Kave hitherto prevented me 
from giving you the information about the soil, cli- 
mate, and system of farming among us as you request. 
My communication on these topics at present, owing 
to want of time, must necessarily be more discursive, 
incomplete, and unsatisfactory than I could desire — 
still I hope to be able to say enough upon these points 
to enable you to give us wholesome advice in regard 
to them. And here allow me to recommend to you, 
roost earnestly, to adopt the plan mentioned in your 
letter. No people respond more liberally to such 
evidence of interest, than the citizens of this county, 
and here assuredly, you will find " ample room and 
Terge enough," for the prosecution of your plans of 
amelioration and improvement. I mean this remark 
with especial reference to the recent improvements 
in agriculture, because under the system pursued 
here, no farmers who dig for support or wealtli, for 
the treasures gathered up in the bosom of the earth, 
can excel the farmers of Northampton in enterprixe, 
industry, and general intelligence, and I hazard the 
aiaertion that few people can be found, climate, soil, 
and system taken mto the account, who could suc- 
ceMfully accomplish what they do. It remains to 
be seen if tliis system is the one best adapted to their 
aitaation, as they contend. A different one has nev- 
er been tried here but once to any extent, 1 under- 
stand, and then, the > gentleman who undertook it, 
Ur* Jacob G. Parker, deceased, after dividing his 
land first into four fields, and finding that did not an- 
swer came to three, and finally to the common plan 
at which he continued during the remainder or his 
life. I am not acquainted with the details of his 
plao, but the fast of the general prinoiple having 



failed in a fair trial by one of the most intelligent, 
enterprising and active iarmers the county has ever 
produced, is justly regarded as of great weight in 
the decision of the question. 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia, and especially the 
county of Northampton, with which alone I am fa- 
miliar, — is on an average from four to eight miles 
wide from Bay to sea. The peninsula is deeply in- 
dentated, espeeially on the Bay side, with creeks, 
arms of the Bay — generally navif^able for small ves- 
sels several miles. Between these creeks the strips 
of land are called necks, and of course vary in length 
and width according to the length and direction of 
the creeks. At the bottom of these necks imme* 
diately on the Bay shore, and on the borders of the 
bold creeks, the land is usually higher and dryer than 
about their heads. As a general rule, too, these 
lands are considered more valuable than those more 
inland, both on account of their superior situation as 
well as for agricultural purposes. The lands on the 
sea side are often high and dry but of a coarser tex- 
ture and inferior quality to those on the Bay. 

The soil if generally a light sand on a clay subsoil. 
Occasionally the clay comes to the surface, and is 
there regarded as of an inferior quality, being wet, 
uncerUun and difficult to work. 

The depth of 5oil of course varies with the loeality 
and its fertility. As a general thing, however, it is 
from three to 6 or 8 inches deep — not more. 

The farms are wuaUy of small size, from 9 to -400 
acres, and each one has the entire arable land divi- 
ded into two equal parts, after reserving small lots 
about the house for potatoes, gardens, &c. One-half 
is each year plantea in com, and the other sowed in 
oats, and the only rotation consists in tending it in 
each alternately. The oats are ploughed in generalW 
from the latter part of February to the lOih or 15tn 
of March, and the only preparation of the ground 
consists in cutting down the stalks of the last year's 
crop of com, which are suffered to remain standing 
all winter — the cattle eating the shucks from them 
as they stand in the field. 

For the com crop the land is ploughed on an aver* 
age 3 or 4 inches deep as soon as practicable after 
oats are sown. The ground is checked out occasion- 
ally 4 feet by 4, more generally 4^ by 4, and occa- 
sionally 4 1 by 41, or 3^ oy 5^ feet. It is sometimes 
planted as soon as the latter end of March, though 
the 5th of April may be regarded as the average time 
of planting. It is on this crop all the manures are 
lavished. Throughout the summer and fall, after 
his crop is laid by, the farmer is engaged in hauling 
upon his com land every thing he can collect in the 
shape of vegetable matter, and he certainly showa 
a commendable industry and enterprize in the zeal 
with which he scrapes the borders of ditches and 
fence rows— and with which he seeks out and col* 
lects mould and leaves from the woods, and marsh 
mud and sea weed where to be had, &c. &c. All 
this is hauled on the land in the fall or ploughed in 
broad-cast in the spring. The farm yards, stables, 
hog pens, &o. are kept supplied as occasion serves 
throughout the year with a plentiful stock of pine 
shatters, and in tiie spring this is also carried out, 
the coarser parts ploughed in, and the better rotted, 
applied as a top-dressing to the hill as soon as the 
com is planted. 

The working of the com bMins as soon as possible 
after the manure is applied, often before it is up, and 
is continued mainly with the plough until it is laid 
by. It is rarely ploughed less then 5 times, and then 
the cultivator is mn through the field once each way 
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~the last working more with a view of levelling the 
groond for the succeeding oat crop than with much 
expectation of benefit to the corn. This crop is 
Worked both with plough and cultivator on an aver- 
age seTeo times in the course of the year. The ch ief 
•oemiea with which it has to contend are black birds 
and crows, when it first makes its appearance above 
groand, and the cut worm, where the land is foul or 
much eomne vegeuble matter has been ploughed in. 
The jield of com per acre throughout the country is 
toppoaed to average about two barrels— 4 barrels is 
coBsidered a fine yield. The common opinion a- 
moog the experienced farmers here, seems to be that 
owing to the loose texture of the soil, or climate, or 
tome other caus^, it is tmpossibU to raise, under any 
system of cultivation, the heavy crops we find men- 
tioned in the Farmer as having been produced on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. On this subject I for 
one, am disposed to difier with the majority, but 
purel;f on theoretical grounds, for I pretend to no 
exoerience in the matter. 1 hope, however, it is a 
fiUacy, as it would otherwise destroy some of my 
golden Ttfions of farming, based too, upon the doc- 
trines taught in your paper. 

The Sweet Potato is a comnkon crop here, but I 
pass it by, as this letter has already grown to an in- 
ordinate length. 

Before I conclude thi^ hasty sheet, I desire to call 
your attention to an experiment made on a somewhat 
extensive scale, by a gentleman of the Army who 
owns a tract of land in our county. He is an enthu- 
siastic and intelligent disciple of the new order of 
things, and the farm in question ia for its size, one of 
the most fertile and productive on the Eastern Shore 
ofVa. This spring he purchased in Norfolk 1500 
bushels of leached ashes at a cost, when delivered at 
his shore, of about 11 cents a bushel. It was too 
late to plough them in, so he had them spread broad- 
cast on hit oats and wheat, 20 bushels to the acre, 
lemring in different parts cf the field three acres on 
which no ashes were spread. There is at this mo- 
oient not the slightest difference perceptible between 
theparta of the field ashed and that where there was 
BO ashes. It may be objected that the quantity ap- 

?lied was too small to have anv decided efiect— 
*nie, but at the spots where ashes were emptied 
from the carts, and where they were not taken up 
clean, being seen in abundance in the soil, there is 
not the smallest improvement, — as different as pos- 
sible from the places where a load of stable or barn 
jmrd manure is applied, and from which it is spread. 
The only conclusion I can come to is that the 
leeehed ashes purchased from the Norfolk factory 
are totally worthless, having been entirely exhausted 
of potash and the other valuable mineral substances, 
and yet this conclusion is entirely opposed to the ex* 
perience of Col. Capron and others, your correspon- 
dents. The ordinary pine wood ashes from our kit- 
ehens, and the leached ashes from making soap here, 
have long been regarded as one of the most valuable 
manures we possess, and one most universally appli- 
cable to our soil. I regret this matter exceedingly, 
as before this failure in their use, 1 had made up mv 
mind to apply 1000 bushels leached ashes mixed with 
any stable and farm pen manure as a top-dressine to 
any com next s|}ring. Can you account for this fail- 
ure? Certain it is that so far as appearances noto 
CO the money invested in the 1500 bushels ashes re- 
iened to is completely thrown away. 

What is the best way of applying lime to land in- 
leaded for next spring crop of com to produce the 
bail efibct on the fnt crop ? Tours, 

NoaTHAMFTOM. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO, 

AND BONE DUST AND GUANO. 

Spottstlvania Co., Va. ) 
June 3d, 1848. S 
Totfu EdUcr tfihe Jinurkan Farmer, 

DxAR Sir: — Having had occasion to write to you 
a few months ago, 1 mentioned the fine prospeet 
which my guanoed wheat presented. I am sorry 
that I have to speak differently of it now. During 
the winter, and early spring, it was as vigorous and 
promising a growth as you could desire to see on 
good land. Indeed, I have seldom, at that season, 
seen it equalled oo any land. But the cheering 
promise was destined to be ** nipped in the bloom.'* 
About the last of March, or early in April, a change 
was obserfed to be taking place, and, from that time 
to the present, developments have been ^dually 
more discouraging, until, from an expectation of IS 
or 20 bushels to the acre, I have come down to 7 or 
8. The land received from 100 to 300 lbs. of guano 
to the acre, averaging, perhaps, about 200 lbs. thro* 
the crop. The application was made as directed in 
the American Farmer. The crop was considerably 
damaged by a hail storm which passed over this re- 
gion about three weeks ago. It has also been in- 
jured by the fly and other insects ; but after making 
due allowance for these disasters, as far as they 
were visible to human sight, there remains to be dis- 
covered some other cause to account for the extent 
of the failure. I regret the change, and would be 
glad if it could be justly attributed to some cause 
which would leave, unshaken, the faith which I had 
begun to cherish in the use of guano as a sure and 
economical improver of old ** worn out lands.*' Do 
not, however, understand from this that my confi- 
dence in the efficiency of this article is effectually 
overthrown. Though the hope which it had at one 
time inspired, has not been realized, yet, to do it jus- 
tice, I must make the admission, founded upon sev- 
eral years experience in cultivating poor land as 
well as the difference exhibited by the experimental 
lands left without any manure — that the guano will, 
at least, double the crop, and nearly, if not quite, 
pav for itself in the increased product. 

I did not, in the commencement, design to worry 
you with so long a letter, and will only add that 1 
have very prettv clover growing on very poor land, 
dressed with 8 bushels of bone-dust and 100 lbs. 
guano last spring, and sown in oats and c!of er. On 
an adjoining piece manured with 200 lbs. guano to 
the acre and in the same crop, the clover is much 
inferior. 



MILKING 



A writer in the Maine Farmer gives, from long 
ex|>erieoce, a number of rules for milking, most of 
which are very good, as — pare your nails short — sit 
on a stool — milk fast — never scold a cow — never 
get out of patience — tie her tail to her leg in fly- 
time, &c. fiut the following are objectionable : 
"wet the teats with the first stream of milk" — and 
"never strike a cow for running or kicking.'* Milk, 
applied to the teats to soften them, dries and forma 
a glossy varnish, which tends to cause cracking or 
chapping of these parts. Cold water is much better, 
becoming quite dry by the time the milking is fin 
ished, and leaving the teats clean and soft. Touching 
the striking of a cow— the rule applies well to 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred as now practiced — 
but judicious punishment will cure a cow amazingij 
quick. I speak firom long experience. If a cow 
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kicks much, place a switch under the left arm, the 
pail in the left hand, and if, while milking, she kicks, 
let it be followed invariablj by a single blow. Never 
strike but once at a time, even if she kicks so hard 
as to break your leg — and never omit it, if she hits 
nothing. — Soothe her at all other times. Id this 
way she soon finds what the whip means, and shapes 
her conduct accordingly. A small mess of pleasant 
food at the time, will serve to do away anT disagree- 
able impression in connexion with milking. By 
never striking but once, she has no time to "get 
mad,^* and it is all the more terrific, for who cares 
for a blow while stimulated by fury ? 

I have found some "hard cases^^ to deal with, but 
completely cured them all with a single exception. 
There was one old cow, so terrific in the blows she 
dealt out, that none dare attempt to approach her 
with a pail, till her legs had been 3trongiy secured, 
which was done with great difficulty. She never 
kicked, after I had given her the second miiking, in 
the way I have just stated, but became perfectly 
mild, quiet, and gentle, having doubtless been made 
vicious by bad management The case which I 
could not cure was a large, uncommonly knowing 
cow, who was wise enough never to kick when I 
milked her, consequently I could not apply the rem- 
edy, but was savage enough to other milkers. With 
regard tu cows running about — I once knew a cow 
quite troublesome in this particular, usually upsetting 
the pail of milk, before commencing a race. The 
boys chased her round the pasture till they cornered 
her, and then lashed her vigorously. As a conse* 
quence, she took care not to be cornered next time, 
and hence became intractable in the extreme. To 
cure her, she was placed in a moderate sized yard, 
and driven gently into a corner. When she ran, the 
whip was applied, but with only one blow at a time, 
till she regained the old comer, where every means 
was used to quiet her. In this way she soon found 
an intimate connexion between whipping and run- 
ning, and that comfort consisted in sticking to her 
post On the third day she was handed over to the 
care of the hired man, and ever afler was a quiet 
cow. 

It is almost needless to add that this mode of 
treatment requires perfect calmness, patience, and 
self-possession. When you feel passion or fear, the 
animal soon discovers it, and she feels no longer the 
influence of a superior being. Therefore those who 
cannot carry out th» «\v«»«m properly, had better 
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Mr> Cm/jtuk t— T" ..^» ^•■>* 

•armer is too weli ««.««>iishfc« .^d any eulogy 

•om so obscure an individual as u.jo<;lf ; but I assure 

outhat I esteem its monthly visits as those of a 

**ghly valued old household friend. 

^ave none of your correspondents ever cultivat- 

u the C lea Grass? You will find it figured and 

iMcribc»i Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 

■>d B.>i.ed as second only in importance to the 

t ^«ut iie island of Jamaica, for the immense 

of ptovender it yields. It succeeds well 

>, lu latitude 33P 42*, and far surpasses any other 

I that that has been tried. I have mowed it four 

B in the season, and each time at the rate of two 

to the acre, '^kept m*- " 'd **- par^w^ed, it re. 



time that all other vegetation is parched brown with 
the drought Stock of every kind eat it with avidi- 
tv, either green or dry. I have it now, standing four 
feet high, ready for the scythe. My work horses 
are soiled with it, and are kept fat and healthy. 

N. D. SMITH. 
Wasbikgton, Ark. May 12, 1848. 

MULTICOLE RYE. 

We received in the beginning of the last month, 
from our esteemed friend F. C. Chpper, of Mont- 
gomery County of this State, through the politeness 
of Mr. Ambrose White, of this city, a stalk of Mul* 
ticole Rye, measuring 7} feet from root to head. — 
The heads were well filled, and, so far as looks may 
justify an opinion, gave promise of prolific yield. — 
As we have no personal experience in the growth 
of this variety of the Rye family, and cannot, there- 
fore, speak of our own knowledge, we take pleasure 
in permitting Mr. Clopper to speak of its productive 
capacity, and, with that view, make the following 
extract from the letter which accompanied the stalk 
of Rye, addressed to Mr. White: 

*' I send you by the bearer a small sample of mj 
Multicole Rye. * * Two or three years since I 
procured a small paper of this rye from a friend, 
who had, I believe, obtained it in the first instance 
from the Patent Office. Year before last I was able 
to sow one peck of it, which yielded ten Inuhels. The 
sample sent, is about a fair average of my growinz 
crop where the land is good. 1 have, now on hand 
some ten of fifteen bushels of my last year's crop, 
and have distributed gratuitously small parcels to 
my neighbors, with whom it succeeds well, when 
sewn on good land ; for like most vegetable produc- 
tions it thrives best in rich land — and from such land 
the quantity of straw (yxxiuced is almost incredible." 

Mr. Clopper, we learn, would dispose of what he 
has now on hand, though he would not like to dis- 
pose of much of his growing crop, as he was prevent- 
ed by other engagements from sowing as much seed 
as be desired. We have no doubt, if Mr. C. would 
send the Multicole Rye on hand to us, that we could 
dispose of it for him. Should he consent to do so, 
we should like to be put in possession of the follow- 
ing information :— <Ae time qfsowing^tke yield per a- 
ere — the qumitity town on an acre — its liobihbf to, etnd 
exemptumfrom, those dUeases which offect other varietiei 
qfRye-^the character of the flour made from it, whether 
it makes whiter and better bread than other Rye — and 
what are its relative advanlaga or disadvantages^ when 
compared with other Rye. 

information upon the above points from Mr. Clop- 
per would be conclusive with us, as well as with all 
others who know him. 

From the precarious nature of the product of the 
Rye usually grown, if the Multicole is free from the 
effects of those causes which operate so adversely, 
and yields good flour, it may be an object of great 
importance to extend its cultivation, 

{C|*We are requested hy the Editors to state, that 
the publication of the '• Wstttm CsntiiiMl,'* which 
has been suspend***' *V>r •••^ni» -ve^H fill be »• 

mmed l**^t v«r' 
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GAMA GRASS. 

A tabwriber at Fredericksburg, Y a., thus writes : 

^ I am pleased to find you defending the Gama 
Grass in the June number of the Farmer. I have 
made experiments with it for 10 years, by which the 
coDvictioo is engraven on my mind that it is a kigk- 
Imi grass of extraordinary Talue. I have known 
cattle to forsake Herd's Grass and White Clover 
growidg in the same field with the Gama Grass, 
showing by their movements a decided preference 
for the latter. 

'* I consider it [The Jimerican Former] among the 
best« if not lAe best Agricultural work published in the 
United States." 

Remarks bt thx Editor. — We are pleased to 
find a judge so competent as is the above writer to 
form an opinion of the vaiue of Gama Gr&ss, coinci- 
ding with us as to the chaiacter of this most excel- 
lent grass. Six years experience in its growth and 
extraordinary yield induced us long since to place 
the highest appreciation upon it, and we have seen 
DOtbiDg to change our opinion since. 

The compliment which our correspondent pays to 
our unpretending journal is most gratefully received. 
Our greatest ambition has ever been to render it use- 
fuly and in that, judging from the concurrent testi- 
mooy of the best of judges, we think we may flatter 
oarselTes that we have been successful. 



DELAWARE—AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 

The Agricultural Club of New Castle County 
bekl its meeting for June at Rock Spring Farm, Mr. 
Gregg's. 

After dinner, the Corn crop, the Wheat crop, the 
profits of farming, &c., afforded the topics of conver- 
sation. 

The question was asked as to what was the diSer- 
eaee in labor in working corn planted in chequers 
and that planted in drill? Mr. Gemmill thought 
there was a difference of one-third in favor of 
diequerine. Mr. Jackson thought it was all of this, 
ptrticularly in a wet season. 

Mr. Canby worked his com altogether with the 
cuhivator; never used the plough in it— did not 
think it stood up any better for turning* a furrow to 
the row. Mr. Jackson concurred in these views and 
thb practice, as did Mr. Delaplaine (an invited 
guest) The latter gentleman did not believe in the 
advantage of suckering corn. 

Messrs. Gemmill and Holcomb thought com stood 
up better for turning a furrow to it before leaving it 
for the season. The latter preferred the plough in 
working it when the ground was very dry — thought 
the eaitivator at such times often injured it by getting 
too near the roots, and tearing or exposing them. 
A quere was suggested by Mr. Andrews as to 
whether the removal of some of the latter roots 
injured the plant at all. Mr. Jackson doubted if it 
dM. Mr. Holcomb asked if there was any instance 
ift the growth of plants, trees, or shrubs where the 
r«aoTftl of a portion of the roots while the plant was 
in a growing state, was thought expedient and was 
praeuaed in cultivation ? 

Dr. Thompson said, that while once dining with 
tiMi kte Judge Peters, this matter was Ulked of. 
Tbe Jttdge, in bis writings, had always opposed a 
cuttivation that interfered with the roots of growing 



plants — he thought nature had made the right provi- 
sion, and would not interfere with it ; he was rather 
disposed to concur with the Judged theory — though 
it must be confessed the Judge's views were for 
most part rather theoretical than the result of prac* 
tical tests. 

.Major Jones stated that the wire worm was doing 
serious inlury to some of the com fields in St. 
George's Hundred. He knew of no remedy agtinsl 
the ravages of this insect or the cut worm, though 
these were not so fatal an enemy. 

Mr. Canby said that ploughing the ground the 
previous fall or winter always exempted his croM , 
though he put in sod fields six or eight years old. 
The idea was prevalent in his neigh^rhood that it 
was a remedy, or preventive to the attacks at least of 
the cut worm. 

Maj. Jones said that the late Robert Coohrao was 
considered one of the best and most successful 
farmers that ever resided in St. George^s Hundred ; 
so highly was his judgment esteemed that his neigh- 
bors would observe his time of planting and sowing 
to follow his example. Mr. Cochran used to say 
that the only advantage derived from fall and winter 
ploughing, as far as his experience went, was to 
advance the work — that it did not lessen the insects. 

Mr. Holcomb said his practice in reference to sod 
fields, particularly his manh, corresponded with Mr. 
Canby't, and with similar results ; and the popular 
opinion here is, as Mr. Canby says, that such plough- 
ing increases the chances of exemption from the 
worm by destroying, as is supposed, the eggs and 
larva. 

Maj. Jones said that when the young com plastt 
were attacked by the worm, he thought the best 
thing that could be done was to keep on working 
and thinning it; it disturbed the insect Matty 
stopped or put o£f thinning at such times — he kept on. 

Dr. Thomson said that the character and habits 
of the curculio perhaps furnished a case in point ; 
any thing calculated to disturb them prevented their 
ravages. Two plumb trees that stood near his office 
window, where there was a good deal of opening 
and shutting of blinds, throwing out water, &c., were 
annually gtrad bearers, while the fruit on his other 
trees was destroyed. 

Maj. Andrews said that without referenee to 
dispossessing the worm, the practice of thinnbg 
corn early was a good one— when the plants are 
crowded they earlv commence a spindling growth. 
Messrs. Jackson, uemmill, and other members con- 
curred, and thought the thinning was generally 
postponed too long. 

The Wheat crop, it was eonceded, was looking 
generally very well. The exception to it was where 
the fly had commenced its ravages. Two fields in 
Christiana Hundred, on the same farm, was spokes 
of as being badly afieeted. 

Mr. Hoicomft.— At what time were they sown ? 

Mr. Canhu. — The one on a clover sod in August, 
the other after eom late in October. 

Mr. HoUmnb. — ^The theory of a large Maryland 
Wheat grower is that wheat put in at such periods 
is very likely to be attacked by the fly, and hia 
reasons lor it are plausible : they were reported by 
this Club last season. From the first to the 25th of 
September, I believe, is the time to sow with us. 

Maj. Jona. — ^The time to run the horse rake is 
immediate]? after the ahoekers. The rakings should 
be hauled first 

Mr. JediEsim.— In England they generallv bind 
them up. With us, where they are expoe tbej 
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thoold be got in early. The use of the Reaping 
Machine dimiDishes the quantity [of the rakingt] one 
half or more. 

M^j* Jonei, — Two years ago, using the Reaper, I 
had but 64 bushels rakings on 164 acres of wheat. 

Mr. DelapUdne remarked that in the West they 
would cut their wheat and shock it and go to their 
hay, leaving it for weeks. Mr. Gregg said if care- 
fully put up in the round shock, and double capped, 
it would be safe for several weeks. The Club 
unanimously agreed that the round shook, well and 
careftiUy double capped, was the only safe course. 
It was useless to run any risk when so simple a pro- 
cess would avoid it. 

On the subject of sowing clover seed at the last 
working of com, several of the members of the club 
declared their intention of trying it this season from 
the promise at present given in some instances 
where it was tried last season. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 

Improvbmbnt or Worn-out Land—** A Lbarkbr" 

— Col. Capron. 

Bel Voir, Anne Arundel Co., Md. ) 
June 20th, 1848. S 
To tki Editor qf the Jbneriean Fanner. 

Drar Sir — ^I had intended to wait until I could 
give you the full results of some trials of Guano, 
but &r your request to hear from me on the subject 
at this time, and that the indications of these trials 
are ap decided as to justify my giving them to you. 

I have used more or less Guano for se? eral years, 
and notwithstanding I had great faith in its virtues, I 
have been by no means satisfied with the results of 
ray experiments. Being led to believe, last year, 
that my failure was probably owing to my applying 
it on the surface, I applied it in the fall by ploughing 
it under for wheat, and with marked success — the 
wheat showing very . distinctly the presence of the 
Guano wherever used. My principal application 
has been made thb spring upon a lot of oats of about 
ten acres. The quality of the land varied from very 
good bottom lands to very barren knolls. My object 
was to give it a uniform appearance and equalize 
the quality of the land ; I put none on the bottom 
and none on the better portion of the upland, but put 
it on the thinner land and barren knolls, regulating 
the quantity according to the quality of the soil and 
applying an average of about three hundred weight 
per acre — the Guano sown unmixed, immediately 
after and ploughed under with the oats at the same 
operation. The result is that the oats growing up- 
on these barren knolls are superior to those on the 
bottom land, and will, I am confident, yield four 
bushels to one from the upland immediately around. 
In several hours ride through some of the most fer- 
tile lands in the county, I have seen no crop superior, 
and scaroelv any equal to that growing upon these 
spots, whicn, but for this mere dusting of Guano, 
teemed utterly barren. An experiment at hand more 
matured than this, goes to show that on suoh soils 
the product in grain is quite equal to the promise in 
the straw. In a wheat field upon a farm adjoining 
mine, upon a hill-side from wbieh the original soil 
■eemed entirely washed away, an application .of 
G-iuno was made u»on some twenty or tnirty yards ; 
t remainder of 1 hill-side was left unimproved. 
1 mid early spring the wheat had 

^^ v> having been heavily dressed with 
nure, and the Imprestion of those who 
I it would make no gnun. ' The fine 



hepds are now, however, well filled with beautifu' 
grain, which will yield, I think, at the rate of fifteen 
bushels per acre, whereas no reasonable man would 
cut that which is unmanured for the sake of the 
wheat that it would yield. In oondusion, I am so 
well satisfied of the value of Guano for the first 
crop, that had I the same assurance of its vakie for 
the succeeding crop of clover, I should not hesitate 
for a system for the improvement of nty worn*ottt 
lands. I should not follow the course favored by *'A 
Learner,'' nor that so earnestly advocated by Col. 
Capron, but taking that **middle way" which, in 
most of the concerns of life, is the path of wisdom 
as well as safety, I should lay my foundation with 
Guano as auxiliary to my stable and bam yard ma- 
nures, and build upon these with the green crops.— ^ 
While I agree entirely with Col. Capron that it is a 
hopeless task to improve worn-out land with that 
which grows upon it, without the aid of manure, his 
calculations by no means convince me that the use 
of green crops as a manure **is the most expensive 
method of improving any soil in any lituation." It 
would **a8tonish the natives" of South River and 
West River and other favored regions whose lands 
are made famous by the facility with which they are 
improved by the green crop clover, to be toki by Col. 
Capron that they are of all improvers the most ex- 
travagant They would show. him the cost— fifty 
cents for a eallon of clover-seed and twentv-five cents 
for a bushel of plaister — and when he had explained 
to them that if they would cut this clover and pack 
it and send it to market, they could buy so much 
Guano, or ashes, or lime, they would tell him still 
that their land has not cost more than seventy-five 
cents per acre once in three years, or twenty.five 
cents per acre per annum, and that they know it has 
improved very much to their satisfaction. Further 
experiments they will doubtless be willing to leave 
to chose who are not so well satisfied. In fact, the 
system of self-renovation and permanent improve- 
ment by its own growth is the system which has ap- 
proved itself to the practical wbdom of thousands 
of imprbvers for years past, and which must be main- 
ly relied upon, where (as in this State) the quantity 
of land is iarse in proportion to the amount of labor 
employed. The question is to bring it to that point 
at which it may be left with judicious management 
to improve itself ; and to this point I agree with Col. 
Capron, it should be brought as early as possible — 
whether by stable or bam yard manure, or Guano, 
or lime, or ashes, or bone dust, one or all, is a mat- 
ter to be determined by each individual according to 
his convenience, his means, or the nature of his soil. 
The Guano suits my soil and I shall use it. 
Very respectfully yours, 

N. B. WORTHINGTON. 
N. B. It is proper to say, perhaps, for the benefit 
of ** Patuxent Planter " and other sensitive readers 
of your Journal, that the expression in this commu- 
nication ** astonish the nalioft,** has no reference to 
a certain poHtUiit party. N. B. W. 

Profitablb DiiposiTiON or a Dead Horse. — 
Faikner says, that the carcase of a dead horse, which 
is often suffered to pollute the air with its noxious 
effluvia, has been happily employed in deeomposing 
dO tons of peat earth, and transformhig it into the 
most enriching manure. 

Now, where peat is not to be bad, earth of any 
kind may be substituted, in ita stead, with the beat 
effects. 
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INJURY TO THE CORN. 
In enclosing hU subscription for the dmeriean F^ 
mir, Mr. Steele gives the foUowiog description of 
the iojurj he ties receired in his com. If any of our 
correspondents can give any information by which 
the pests noticed can be exterminated, we would be 
happy to hear from them. 

VinrvA, Dorchester Co., Md., June 8, 1848. 

Bur — Tour paper is always hailed with great in- 
terest, and is most highly valued by us, I assure you. 
As I am writing, I had as well trouble you with 
some little allusions to the state of our corn cron, as 
there may be something in it new to you, thougn not 
worth a special communication to you as editor. — 
Our com was planted at about the usual time, from 
the 10th to the 15th April, and came up pretty well 
— instead of growing off it soon assumed a sickly yel- 
low appearance—many of the bottom leaves red. — 
On pulhng it up we could discern no cause but the 
oommon little ground ants, which had eaten off 
all the ftbroos roots — they still continue their ravaees 
and the com in some parts of the field looks as i? it 
would be entirely destroyed. The last time the same 
field was in corn, many parts of it suffered in the 
same way, but nothing like its present condition. — 
The worst parts of the field are where the land is 
stiflest, — ^Indeed so much so as to require the use of 
a heavv roller, and the lighter parts of the field look 
mach better — the com seeming to stand well and 
free from insects. In consequence of our appre- 
hansioo of insects, particularly bud worm, we 
ploughed from 40 to 50 acres of the field last fall and 
winter, where we had usually most suffered from 
their ravages ; but entirely in vain — as the insects 
have infested the parts thus ploughed more than 1 
ever knew before. 

I made an allusion to the bud-worm, as it is here 
called, and from the great losses I have sustained 
from it for a number of years, have been surprised 
at seeing no notice taken of it in the agricultural pa- 
pers, until Mr. Stabler of Montgomery Co., in one of 
your Nos. of last year, briefly, Uiough very distinctly 
described it. Really, from our observation of the 
com field, I should think I could candidly say, in one 
half of the field there is not one single hill without a 
bed of ants in it The louse, a very common assail- 
ant of young com, I have not seen this season — tho' 
the com has very much the appearance indicating I ered necessary. 



appoint and commission a person of ability, integri* 
ty, and suitable practicable and scientific attainments 
as agricultural chemist for the State; and if the Sen- 
ate shall have adjourned before the Governor shall 
make the appointment for the present vear, or if a 
vacancy shall hereafter occur during the recess of 
the Senate, then the Governor alone shall make such 
appointment, which shall be good and valid until the 
tenth day after the next meeting of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. Be U enacfed. That the Sute shall be dU 
vided into three districts, the first shall comprise that 
part of the State now comprised in the first guberoa* 
torial district; the second that of the third guberna- 
torial district, and the third that of the second gu- 
bernatorial district. 

Sac. 3. BeUenacUd, That the said agricultural 
chemist shall spend one year, the first beginning or 
the date of his appointment in each of said districts 
in the order named ; it shall also be his duty to apend 
one month in each county and Howard district, and 
visit each election district 

Sac. 4. Be U enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
said agricultural chemist to analyize specimens of 
each variety of soil of the county, in which he shall 
be, that may be brought to him, or that he may find 
to exist, and also to examine, and if necessary ana* 
Ijze specimens of each kind of marl or other miner- 
al or vegetable deposit that may come to his know- 
ledge, in order that his instruction may be of thetnore 
practical utility. 

Sac. 5. BeitaUo enaeUd, That it shall also be bit 
further duty to deliver one public lecture, after hav- 
ing given timely notice thereof, in each election dis- 
trict in each county, and then to deliver a course of 
lectures at each county town, and some central 
place in Baltimore county, after having given also 
safficient notice thereof in each election district, and 
he shall also permit the clerk of the levy court or of 
the commissioners of the tax, as the case may be, to 
take a copy of said course of lectures to be retained 
and kept for the use and benefit of the county, and 
published by said levy court or commissioners of the 
tax, if to them it shall seem expedient. 

Sec. 6. Be it enacted, That the said chemist shall 
make an annual report to the House of Delegates, if 
in session, and if not then to the Governor (whose 
duty it shall be to cause the same to be published) of 
his proceedings, and such other matters touching the 
agricultural interests of the Sute as may be consid- 



its presence, until pulled up. However, sir, 1 am 
wearying you with too much of a small matter. The 
season here has been uncommonly dry — no soaking 
rain since about the first week in March. 
Very truly, your obH serv't, 

JNO. N. STEELE. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST. 

The following is a copy of the act for the appoint- 
DMot of an Agricultural Chemist, passed at the late 
seasbn of the Maryland Legislature. We are in- 
debted to Col. J. H. Nicholson, SecreUry of the Se- 
nate, for a corrected copy of the act, and he will 
please accept our thanks for his politeness in furnish- 
ing us therewith. 

[A bill entitled, an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an Agricultural Chemist for the State-] 

SicnoH I. Beit enacted ^ the General .Assembly of 

Mmr^emi, That the Governor by and with the advice 

nd coDseot of the Senate, shall hereafter annually 



Sac. 7. JInd be U enacted. That for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, the said chemist shall receive 
the annual salary of |1,500, to be paid as the sala- 
ries of other civil officers are or may be paid, and for 
the purchase of chemical implements and materials 
the said chemist shall be allowed for the first year 
the sum of f^OO in advance, and on each succeeding 
year a sum not exceeding |50, out of such moneys 
as may be in the treasury, and not otherwise appro- 
priated. «__— ^_-— 

Guano akd Ltme.— A correspondent in Talbot 
Co., asks "wether we would apply 200 lbs. of guatto 
to the acre, on wheat, in October, which received 44 
bushels of liine per acre in May— would the lime in- 
jure the action of the guano, after being limed for 
nearly five months.*' . ^ , . .. 

JInswer. If the Guano should be ploughed in, it 
will be perfectly proper to apply it,— the lime can- 
not, under the circumstances, impair its usefulness, 
though it may, to a certain extent, accelerate its ac- 
tion.— Editor Jimtrican Former. 
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JUDGES OF THE PRIZE ESSAYS. 

After coDSttlling with tereral distinguished frieDds 
of Agriculture, we hare selected the followiug geu- 
tlemen, as Judges to determine upon the merits of 
the several Essays, for which we hare offered pre- 
miums, on the subject of the *< Renovation of Woi-n- 
oui Lands,^^ viz: 

Hon. Judge E. F. CHAMBERS, of Kent Co., Md. 

Hon. Judge T. B. DORSET, of Howard Dis- 
trict, Md. 

Hon. CHARLES B. CALVERT, of Pr. George's 
County, Md. 

Gen. WM. H. RlCHARDSOIf, of Richmond, Va. 

Hon. WILLOUGHBY NEWTON, of Westmore. 
land County, Va. 

Dr. J. W. THOMPSON, of New Castle Co. Del. 

Dr. WM. DARLINGTON, of Chester Co., Pa. 

The high character of the above gentlemen for 
moral worth, for practical knowledge as farmers, as 
well as for scientific allainmenls, offer every guaran- 
ty that their judgment will be impartial and just, and 
it is because of their elevated position and eminent 
qualifiottions that they have been designated to us — 
and confiding in their devoted patriotism and pro- 
found interest in the welfare of the cause of Agri- 
culture, we have been encouraged to hope that they 
will cheerfully acquiesce in our desire for them to 
become Judges in the pi*emises. The subject to be 
discussed is one of vital importance to the landhold- 
ers of all the old States, and that circumstance alone 
we feel assured will operate strongly with the gen- 
tlemen named, whose best energies have been so long 
exerted in favor of agriculture. 

Yielding to the suggestions of friends to the cause, 
we have extended the space to be allotted to the 
Esa&^i, to 10, instead of 6 pages of our journal, as 
originally stated. 

The Judges are respectfully requested to meet in 
this city on Monday, ihe 4th of September next, to 
decide between the competitors for the premiums. 
Should any of the gentlemen named be prevented 
from attending, they wilt oblige us very much by 
communicating with us by the 1st of September to 
that effect. 



TO WRITERS UPON THE SUBJECT 
OF AGRlOUIiTURE. 

$100 in PRranUMS!! 

The admirable Essays upon the " Renovation of 
WoEN-ouT Lakos,^^ which appeared in our last 
volume, esciled so much interest— challenged such 
warm encomiums, and were so universally admired 
by the agricultural public throughout the country — 
were of such vital importance to a very large portion 
of the proprietors of lands in the old Slates, and 
aroused so general a spirit of improvement, that we 
have come to the conclusion to offer the following 

PRBMIUM8! 

No. 1. A piece of Silvbr Platb of the Talue of 
$60. to be given to the author of the hett Essay 
upoo'tbe RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT I 



LANDS; the cost of improvement, the time of ef ' 
fecting, and the permanency of said improvement 
when made, to govern the judges in making up 
their decision, all other things being equal, prefer- 
ence to be given to that plan which is least expen- 
sive and best calculated to ensure fertility and 
lastingness — the essay not to exceed in space, ten 
pages of the American Farmer. 
No. 2. A piece of Silver Plate of the value of 
$30^ to be given to the author of the 2({ htst Essay 
on the same subject — the judges to be governed in 
their decision by the same principles as to cost, 
time, and durability, &c. as in the first premium. 
No. 3. A piece of Silvxr Plate of the value of 
$20> to be given to the author of the 3d beH Es- 
say upon the same subject, the judges to be gov- 
erned in their decision, by the same principles as 
in the cases of the first arid second premiums. 
The plate will be manufactured by Messrs. Kirk 
& Son, of this city, with suitable inscriptions en> 
graved thereon. 

. The essays are expected to be based upon the 
knowledge of faett which may be stated therem, eith- 
er thro* tne experience of the writer, or from well au- 
thenticated data. 

All essays, whether awarded premiums or not, to 
be published at the option of the Editor, the au- 
thors of the unsuccessful essays, however, reserving 
to themselves the right of withholding their names 
at their discretion. 

All Essays to be either handed in or transmitted to 
the undersigned by the 1st day of September next. 
Each essay to be accompanied by the name and resi- 
dence of the author. The publication of the essays 
to which the Prizes may be awarded, will be com- 
menced, if practicable in the October No. of the 
American Farmer, and the PRIZES will be exhibit- 
ed and presented at the Fairs to be held in the Fall, 
either in Prince George*s, Talbot, or Montgomery 
counties, or at the Fair of the Maryland Institute for 
the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, to be held in 
this city in the nu)nth of October— of which due no- 
tice will be given. 
The several essays to be addressed to 

SAMUEL SANDS, 
Pid>lisher of the Jimerietm Farmer. 

Baltimore, Md. 

{CJ^In our next, we expect to be enabled to pre- 
sent lithographs of some of the finest animals in our 
State, of the herd of the Hon. Chas. B. Calvert, of 
Riversdale, Prinee George's Co. Md. 



Back Volumes. — We have some copies of the 
first three volumes of Ihe Farmer, of the present se- 
ries, which we will dispose of at the subscription 
price — or if bound, 25 cts. additional. The great in- 
crease in our subscription list during the past year, 
exhausted some numbers of vol. 3, which we have 
been obliged tore print — Those who may have com- 
menced mid- way of the volume, and are desirous of 
completing their copies, can now be supplied with 
the numbers comprising the first part of the year, by 
paying a proportionate price therefor. 



JC3"The Hon. Mr. Ligon, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from this State, will please accept our 
thanks for a valuable public document. 
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MOOWTAiar AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

Wa bare tbe pleasure of be'iag enabled to sdoni 
oar p*sei this motilh with a graphio rlew of tlie 
Buildings of thii new lasiitule. Ai the eitibtiifaaant 
of this college Ptay be considered a new era in Ibe 
difiiuioa of Agricultural Soieace, a riew of the pre- 
ratM* ti, perbipi, the most appropriata •ubjeet 
which we could have lotDcted for the new Tolume 
of the Jlmtrieoi Fvmir. We hMpeak for Mr. 
WilkiDMD tbe patrooaga of tlia Agriaultural public. 
Tha location of the CoU^, and the high charactei 
of the piincipat, hit fonnar auocMaful effurtt a* tin 
head of a kindred eitabluhinent, all httb to oon- 
nHnd him to oonfidence and support. 

We regret our iaabillt; to publish the CIroular 
eBUn of the Principal, from want of ipae*. Wa 
auit, thenfbre, cootent ourself with the following 
ontlbaof hisplaa: 

The 8jtem of laitructioTi is such as to afford the 
■tudeot ererjr facillLj for acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge 4rf Soieotific and Practical Agriculture, with 
Ibe DM of the ba^ nodero faim itnpiemanti and 
bmUimcj. But the subject* whioh recatTe attention 
ace not aucb m are calculated lo make Aniun wertl). 
The iMtltiiiioo is a liurarj one, of which tbe daparl- 
MMitof Agricnitura formi an inportaat and-dwtin- 
ffddUog branch, and it will afford the best opportu- 
^Um ia regard to Cocameroial and Clasucal Educa- 
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To aeonre tbaae endt, Ihe branchsi lo bo pursuedn 
and the faeililias enjoyed, are briefljaa followai the 
•ntjeaii beingarraaged under four baadsoteourteat 
the Btiurtl Primary, the JtriaiUiural, the Catuaurciat, 
WidtbeCtMtiMi. 

•^iicMttaroi CmrM. —InitruclioD in Natural Phi- 
ICMphj, partioularl^ Uecbanica, Hjdnulici, and 



with the 

tioD of implementa, and themoTemeDlofMaohiDerj. 
Aha ttw Hatoral Sciences nnerallj, inoluding iUe- 
mantirj and Agricultural Cbemialrj, with praetlM 
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n Nature, and Architeciural and Frotpec- 
tiTe Drawing, will rcceire its share of attention. 

Tbe PracUMl Faeilities wbieb the Inatitulion ha^^ 
the meaos of affording In Ibis course, cannot he siu- 
pasaed. Tbeie are leTenly acre) of lillsblB land 
which has been for jeari under a highly judicious 
method of cultiralion. Tbe Farm being that, so fa- 
vonblj known to the Agridutural conmunilj, r«- 
•entlj occupied b; James Qowen, Esq. 
Addreai the Principal, 

JOHN WILKINSON, 
Mt Airy Agricultural Institute, Qarmanlown, Pa, 
SEFEKBNCE S. 

BU. W.UabMb.' aiek^ 



THS AMERICAN FARMER, AND ITS 

PATRONS. 
Agiieulturiila will bear In nUnd, that our Journal 
WW Ibe ylaacw in Ibe great work of agricultural inf 
prarenent, being tbe .frit paper eier started in A- 
iDcnea eiclnsiTel; devoted to the cause of husband* 
men. It i* upwards of twenty nine years since ila 
prqector taaoed ihefint number. It commenced it* 
career as an apirimttU, almoet without patronage ; 
but ib gUlad founder saw that its objecls and its aimi 
nu*t draw around it the support of the generous and 
ihe eoli|^tened throughout Ihe land, and bis antici- 
pation* were mot« than realiaed. The t-oldnes* of 
Bis enterprise, the utility of bii plan, andlheobriou* 
necessity for suteh a publication, were so apparent, 
that friends and patrons sprung up in every dirocUoo. 
Indeed, il would hare t>een passing strange, itacom< 
nunity so intelligent as ia that of the agricultural had 
lot thus warmly manifeated their deiution ta their 
awn and their eountiy's interest. When first com- 
menced, ill subscription price was Jiet ioUan per 
annum, but in order to bring down Its ;irii:c, so as to 
place It within tbe pecuniary abllily of mad as well 
ularg<agrioulturi*1*,we have reduced Utomud^lmr 
per year, thus affording every one an opportunity of 
' becoming its palron. It ha» been our constant aim 
I w to Gil its pages as that the "^mtriean iomcr" 
! shall be equally as acceptable to the Anner, as to 
I the Plain', to the Doin man and the Wacl graatr aa 
I to tbe Grarisr, to Ihe Gsrdnur and OriAantitt, ai to 
the HsrIiCTilltinil and FUnitl. Tot «ach of these de- 
partment! of rural labor, we have catered with a 
single eye to make our journal alike a safe guide for 
' each and all. And judging from tbe warm and gen- 
erous evidences ot approval of our course, which we 
, almost dail< receive, we are proud to know that wa 
I have not labored in vain. Grateful for these pleas- 
ing prodk of the kindly feeling ofour patrons towards 
ui, and emboldened t^ our desire to extend Ihe ben- 
edls of our paper, we throw ounelfupon its present 
patcooa with ine fond raliance that thci will usa 



Onaira. — Enquiries as to the price of Guano hav- 
ing been made to u*l)y many or our lubscribers, we 
deem it proper to stati-, that there la none in market, 
and the pnibability is, that then will be none in 
time for tbe wheat this fall. As aoon as there is an 
arrival we will announce the fact, and give the pricea. 
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THR AHIWCAK WAtMKtu 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Bur dIatJncuiihAd Ctm^itdmU, whoia ooim- 
II bsTc contributsd h largelj to lend in- 
kmt to our p»per, and to impart to it* oolumni tb* 
(iMBSBliormltnctioa, weoiramdebtwhioh wemj 
MTW be able to rapaj ; bat wo ar* eoDMlsd bj th« 
phwim reOwtlloD, that ttt) hare reaped a hr richer 
reward than loj wa oonld oBer them, ai the; hare 
the MoaoiouuMH of having iidiierTed the ietaraiti, 
a^ pronoud the weUare, of the notdeit eauie tbat 
•*w eaUed iaio raqolaiikin the esertioni of man, 
■linmted the huaaD mind, or sammoned human 
tbougbt iDio aotioD : — for the cauls of ApiDalture, 
N IbB oauae of hunapitj, of pathotiiDi, and of riclue, 
and he who loUi to enJigfalea liii felkow ja rash ■ 
eaaae, i», empfaallcallr, a public bmefactor, u lueh 
labon, whan directed b^ the ripe judgmtot sod 
keen diwamiDCDt that hare diitiaguiihed the writ- 
iop of Ibe contributon to the .hwHem Fmmtr, are 
as fniitful of bleuingt to the ooautrj ai are the da- 
Mandbig daw* of nifht. Did we not feel proud of 
being the medium of oommanicating tuch produc- 
tiom to the Bgriculiaral eommunitf, we should be 
inaeiuible to the influence of impuUet which we have 
BTOT delighted to cberitb at among the thinp to hs 
TBiaed. Thankful, then, for pail ohligstiom, wa in- 
veke oar eorreipondenta, one and all, to weary not 
in well doing, but to continue their acceptable labors, 
ia order that the current Tolune may maintain the 
high reputatioD which tbej *o noblj won for iti pre- 



Te OTO ExcRAHSsi who bare noticed our proi- 
pectut for a new Tolume, and out liberal prize*, we 
nlun our thanks— We hare do doubt Ihe great ex 
eitement, and the space which the proceeding* of thi 
reapectire poiitieal conTenliooi have occupied in 
their columns, ha> proTcnted others from compljing 
with the request contained in our last number — We 
woald reiterate our appeal to them to notice the ■ 
pearaoce of the riati- number of the new Tolume. 

Tai Ball tm Hotiob. — Our gallant joung friend, 
WoMTHiHotsif, leads off in daihing stjrla in this our 
■ntmiaber, oo that fmitful subject, the ReooTation 
of Wonwmt Lands. Ha eut* to the right and left ; 
udif his ttanislaihall hara the effect of arousing our 
eortMpoadania, "J Lianur" and Col. Cuprmi, to 
«Bler the lists one* BKire, we, and we have no donbl 
<Mr leader* also, will render him thenks. His 
•xperiments with Gaeno, it will be leen, are emU 
naatlj intereitii^. 

The eommunlcatioD from the Hon. Wm. Caimi- 
ebaal, on another page, Is important, particularly in 
reelect to the means bj which hi* lands bars baooma 
M fctUW. TIm aama nalariais are at the command 
of mart of the fanners on that beautiful penimula ^ 
ud we hope tbe a^t whioh I* abroad will arotue 
a ■!*• ganeral altantion to the Mibjact. 



RcroaT or tbk CouiuiiioMKB or PaitiRt. — 
We are indebted to the politeoes* of the Hon. Hr. 
Burke, Commiialooer of Patents, for a oopj of kia 
annual report to Congreai. Besides the uauel qnan- 
Litj of matter coooected witb the Patent ottee, it 
costaUu manj Taluable artielei upon the aubjeetot 
Agricullora, and cranprises e masi of agrioultnnl 
ttatiilio* of great iolereit to the eounby at hrgli, 
demoDiIrating, as thej do, It* lUmenae prodnotire 
reiouree*. The Oommissioner will aceaptonrthaidn 
for his Tory acoeptabie presaat, and without luteal 
ing to flatter, we may be permitted to reiMrk, tbat 
be daserres (he achnowledgementi of Amerioaa hna- 
baodmen aa well for the matter as for the skilfiil at- 
rangamentof his book. 

fi:;$~THa HoBiLLo CaEKBT. — Mr. J. Tuoker, of 
Baltimore Cauatj,ha* furnished ua witb Bcommii* 
nication on the subject of preserriag the Hmillo 
Qterrj from the effects of tha [BTBgei of iBSeek, 
which, however, wa* recelTod too late for Itm 
preseal No. 

fan SiDCB voa sale.— We refer thoaa wiabldf 
to obtain superior animal* of the Durham breed of 
cattle, to the adrertisement of Mr. Wiikins<m, on 
another page. The charactar of Mr. Gowbb^ 
slock, a* Mr. W. just); remark), "it too well Iraown 
to require oommenL" The occasioo preaenta a A* 
TOrable opportunitj for faiinera and breeders, of a 
visit to this celebrated farm of Mr. Oowen, and also 
of examining the new Agcioullural College whieh 
hai beeo established at Mount Airy by Mr. WUklo- 
aoD. No one, we are «ure, will regret the time ipoot 
in such a visit. 

"Tbb HoBTicnLTUBiiT." — We ntat the re a i ar 
to the Prospectus of this eEoellent work, which wilt 
be found in our adTcrtiiiog pages. We can, wWt 
full confidence, recommend it to every geotloBUA 
fond of rural literature, whether be be an ajnatear 
or practical horticulturist. Tha new vcdume ooa- 
I neneei this month, and we will forward to the pub- 
! lishert the names of those in our vicinity wishing to 
subscribe. 



The Fabmeb's LiaBAar.— The June No. of Ihia 
Bdmirable work closes the 3d volume,and weaeabf 
a notice on the cover thereof, that a obanga hM 
taken place in its publication. Mr. Skinner will 
publish the worii on his "mm heok," and intend* re- 
moving to Philadelphia, and anoounee* that beiaaf- 
ter it wlU be published in tbat eily under the tUla 
of "Tbb Plouoh, tbb Loom, amd n» AiiviL,**at 
|3 per annum. Subsoriptou will be recaived at 



HoiiBv's Reafbb.— In speshinE of the fiweo 
necessary for carrying on his operations, during oar 
visit to Laurel, both Col. Capron and his very inlalli- 
I gent manager, Mr. Jno. SMltr, attributed to (be ma 
' of Hussey's Reaper a great saving in the expeniet 
I of the fum. They spoke of iU operation m tha 
! very Ucbast lamw. 



THI AHIRtClIT FIXHKX. 
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THE CBOPS.— Tbe Wheit tnd Rje Harreit, a in Ibere MUbliibment— for thsre ai 
v«7g«iMrmtljoTerin m*Dj parti of Iha middla and oot iiuc«pUble of being sroiued ic 
■Hit of Uie SouUiBni Statei, and we are happjto 
Imuii, Ihat Ibeie eropt art likely to proTe nore 
dnndint Ihae we have been faTored with for iOEne 
jwn put, and the Erain heavier uti more perfect 
tina ti uiuil. In tome initsncei there are eicep- 
Ikmi but the; are Terj rare, indeed. The harTesl 
thit year it earlier than it ever wai before in Ihis 
State, within the remembrance of that dietipfuUhtd 
(■dividual, " the oUat inkaUlmU." Sinee oar Tbit 
Ui CoU Capren'i, we took a ahort tour to the wheat 
nfhmin theupperaectiosof our State,— and fouDd 
tbe ftnuti of WaihiDgtoo and Frederick counties 
fciriy under war with Ibeir harreit, and the golden 
fleUi falling belore tbe blotnoflheiturdthuaband' 
men. It ww ■ glorioua aight,BDd calculated to in- 
dneethoHwhoarelhe partieipanU of Ifae bleuinga 
of PcoTldence, to lift up tbelr hearli with thank«- 
(tring* and rejoiein^ 1o the bouateou* giver of 
tmen good and perfect |^ift 

Aftboucb it wu admitled by all with whom we 
oooToned upon the tubject, that there had been but 
tddom a nore abundant crop of Wh—t, or one more 
frw frnn (very eiil to which thii grain it tubjeeted, 
jet we found in do inttance any field to cumpare 
With tboee which we examined at tbe Laurel. Tbe 
CMtral yield In Ihoee counliei, would be from SO to 
S butbeli to the acre. The fiyc, which ha> been to 
UDMTtain a crop for yean pail, at to the deler maiij' 
from atlempling its cultiralion, it extraordinarily 
(ood tbll seaion. The OsU, howeier, in con&e- 
qiMDoe of (be long; continued drought, it wet feared 
would be lery thort ; yet ai we haie had tome very 
ino raint ilnce the ITlh, the period of our Tit ' 
tbay may tliil be able to head out, and in lome t 

Krecoier from the effecte of the dry weather. 
Com appeared quite healthy, but had made but 
litUa progreai lince it reared iti head above th 
(Tdnnd, — and weaaw but one really good field ofUi 
pain between this aod Hageratown, and that w 
Ml Qm farm of our friend, Joo. Newcomer, esq. c 
tt> BMter ereek. In Waahington county, — Iha raii 
wUcb have refreahed the earth more recently, wil 
do^b^ have had an excellent effect upon 



crop, and with KnvthiDg like a favorable leaMO dur- 
ing the reit of tRe liiue atlolled to its perfectiDg 
the grain, we mayttill calculate upon an averagi 
«f tall all important ero p. Tbe Hoy crop U lair 
md tbe leaioD escellent for making an^ teeunng ii 
From all that we hear, what we have laid above i 
applicable to moit other lectioDa of our own, am 



litioo when the proper incenlivei are uted to give it 
ipring and aalion. 

TbeM rsmarlu are rendered opportune by tbe 
fact, (hat Iba Bon. Mr. McXui), and the Hon. Mr. 
ponitl, memberi of Congreu from tbe good Oli 
Xarik Btalt, bave aubteribed for 150 copiee of the 
for graluiloui circulation among 
their agrioultural brethren athome, with the laudable 
of encouraging a apirtt of improvement among 
ihem. Ifone oan properly eetimaie the amount of 
good which theae munificent acts toay produce; and, 
lurely, the notivei which prompled them cannot be 
too higbty appreciated. 

We have aiaumed the liberty of copyiag below 
the "dreuiaT'" which it to be forwarded to the indi' 
viduaii to whom our journal is to be leot by the 
above named gentlemen ; 

Hon* Of RiraEiiirTiTivM. 
E>Eia Sia : — Wiifaing to promole a ipirit of 
Agricultural improiemBiit, 1 have lubicribed for a 
^eat many copiei of the American Farmer, laid to 
be an exoellent work, wilb a view todiitribution.a 
number of which I tend you. 

Allow aie to lugfceit the formation of an A^cul- 
tural Booiely foruie county: luch locietiet have 
been attended with the happieat eSecli in Eagland 
ind tbe Norlherti Statei, and would, if let on fool 
ind properly conducted, be productive of limilar 
reiults among ui, 

The luggeition it made forthe purpoie of bringing 
the tubject to your cant Id era lion, and through you 
to the contidenlion of olhen. 

If you are a lubtcriber to the work, hand the 
numlier I tend you to tome neigbbor who will likelv 
lake an interett In the object tougbt lo be promoled. 
Very retpecttully 

Your obedient lervanL 



NORTH CAROLINA. 
A lively interett appean to have been awakened 
in tbii bonett hearted member of the old confederacy 
br the unprevmmt (^ htr lyUm )if jlgricuUiin j and 
w« are pleated to find that mr jmunal it lo come in 
for it* there of (be good effectt of the movemfeut 
He fact has, doubUeti, often ilruck the mind of 
■aayofour readert, that it it oompe lent for an indi' 
vlduat, in hiieSbrtt todogood,todiSute the benefits 
Mid blcMlnp of bit acta over entire communitJes, 
■ad Ibat frequently (he retulting bn^fiu and klukn;! 
an Biora Indebted to the goodoeti of tbe exanptei 
which tbej eslabliih, than to (be axpanie lorolTed 



ViBoiHU. — From the Old Dominion new liit* of 
tubicribert are pouring in from varioui countiea. A 
letter from Columbia P. O., with the namei of new 
■ubicribeii, with a promite that we thall hear from 
the writer, with additions, addi : "It will give me 
great pteaaure to add to the lubacrtplion Titt of a 
paper which I think to eminently wor(hy of the 
patronage of (he agricuKurai community a* the 
American Farmer; and on all proper oooasioot 1 
never fail to add my cammendatioot in it> favor." 

NoATH CaaoLiHA.— From the Old North State 
re alto adding baodiomely to our litt Wa 
be permiited to take the following at a lampln 
from ihii quarter: "1 wilt tend on again before tbe 
Ittof Julj.informingyouoftheretutlufmy eUorttlD 
behalf of the American Fanner. From my heart, I 
with luceeu to Ihe good cause of introducing lytten 
and order in the great butinett of Agriculture of tbtt 
country. A noble butinett U your'i, Mr, Editor, to 
enlightea and guide (he beads of thote whote bandi 
guide the Plou|^, bo. tc." 

AunAMA.— We thank our friedde io this StaU for 
their eiarUont In behalf of mr Journal. To our 
Monlgonary corraepoadeBtt etpMlally, we an in- 
debted for hit kindMM. 
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NomTBAui-taH Co., Vi — We ihall, in our 
number, cndeaTour la anil ourKlfof Ihe ftcti ia re- 
tatloD to the tjitem of (gricullure in this counlf, as 
dtUiled b; our correipoDilent, ^orihrntptm, and aee 
if wscaDDOi point out one better calculated to pro- 
BotB the iQleresli of the agriculturiali in that i 
tj, thaa the ti>tem Dow practiced there. The io- 
Aulri of ber ciiiteni, lo perMTeriDglf peniatad in, 
m.betieie maj be lo directed ag to increase her 
products aome bundred per cent, and thus beliaTing, 
sbtU make the tSott 



BtrcEWBBAt. — As tbe oat crop promiK* to be a 
Mnali oat, we would suggeit the proprietj of seed- 
incanestraquaDtitjof bnclcwbeat. Chopt it nukes 
u aleellent food witb cut ba; or straw for borsei, 
wd 11 exoelleat as (he basisof a slop for milch cowg. 
Wbibl it is conduciie lo the secretion of milk, il 
•serts » deligblful influence upon tbe skin snd bsir. 
Ill straw, whsu well saTed, is a Terr aeceplable pro- 
vender for caiLle. Besidei whieh, buckwheat is iht 
bastmin lo teed to hens where Ihe lajing of 
na; Mdaiiralile. 



THE AORICULTURAL INTEaESTS. 
Ilia Farmers and Planter* of our counlr; cninpriae 
lh« great majority of the people of the Uniou — thej 
pa; tbe major part of the taxes for the support of Ibe 
fOfamraenl, at all times, and, in time of war, c 
tribute the largest portion of the men raised for 
defence of the counlr;,— ind yei thej are the moil 
msiected, if nottheouij neglected, class in tbe com- 
BUOitj. OoTeramenl appropriates liberally for (be 
soppon of Ihc inleregti of Camnurce— supports a 
large Navy at a heavy eipeose for its protection in 
dialai.1 seal — she Las naval ichaols to train our navil 
ofieera — gavernment mainlaing an army and an A- 
eademj for the eduoaUoD of its officers — mauufac- 
tunra aad iDecbanics hare laws paued foe Ibe pro- 
lection of their peculiar interests, — but although tbe 
Agricultuni clasiea contribute in such liberal mea- 
sve lowarda the sustenance of Ihe govemmeat — 
although Ihey, by their industry, gliill, and BBterpriie, 
feed all, and raise the materials for efothing all, yet 
tirange as It may seam, it is neverthelesg true, that 
gofonmieiit ha* done little or nothing, dirtcUy to pro- 
note Ibe interests and adTsnoe the prosperity of ag- 
liiuilturist*. It did, to be sure, many years since, 
ODdertake to make a road, which was designated Ihe 
.\MmwI Rsai, to connect the Atlsntie with the We*t 
—to aSbrd a mean* of transportation for the pro- 
dncti of the latter to the sea-board :— but even b 
that good work. It bat years since tired of well-doiDg, 
and abandoaad it lo the Slates throogb wbieb it 
fMeod, teavii^; its repairs to ibe precarious eare of 
State legiaUtion. And, indeed, though as a medium 
of tranaportation, it operated advantageously to Ihe 
(Ulaca of the aoll, it* projection wii brought about 
mora as a ooniaercial than as an agricultural enter- 
isriaa, and may be said to owe its brief 



more legitimate one of agriculture ; for no aeoner 
tban transportation by if»m wag made to take tbe 
place of Ibe tnmMJa course oTJIalbvaU, than we lad 
conatitutional objections made to appraprlalioDS for 
the national road, and ita ultimate atMndonment to 
Ihe States through which it respectively passed — •» 
that, the moment the ncetnilut of commerce did wl 
require it* continuance, it lost ita notional cheraolar 
in the eyas of the national legislature, and was call 
upon the tender mercies of local legislation, and tboi 
were the paramount interests of huabaodry mada to 
suoeumb to the suppoaad non-existence of eommei- 
cial necessity for ita being further fostered and oaied 
for by the legiiliture of the Union. 

We note tfaaae facts, not wiih the liew of engen- 
dering jealouaiei on (he part of the agricultural 
classes againsi any others, but because we desire to 
inspire tbe./«rnur with a spirit which shall lead not 
only lo an asaerlion, but a maintenance of their jual 
and indisputable rights. If the interests wbicb m,, 
have pointed ou(, are entitled (o the fostering mp- 
port and care which they have received from iot- 
erament — and we do not qaeslion it — aurely. It l> 
fair (hat Ibote who produce all the element* whkh 
go to add (0 the wesllh of the nation, should hava 
an equal claim upon the government; for we baia 
yet lo learn Ibat there should be any privileged o^ 
ders under Ibe genius of our conitituliou, which cei^ 
lainly, in its letter, as wall aa spirit, repudiate* alt 
such distincliona. Kow, if those who are engaged 
in Commerce — who produce nothing — who do not in 
a century create a single doliar's worth of the wealth 
of the nation, but who grow rich on (be industry 
enterprise of tbe fanning andplanling ' ' 
have millions and hundreds of mi'" 
for their benefit and advantage, i 
bend, what justice there ia, in mWihoUUng fnm At 
eulHMlors tf Ou tarth any countenance and support 
whatsoever. If it be Just lo establish school* to 
make good officers and seamen to protect commerce, 
why should it not be equally so lo instruct the nual 
youth of the country. In the ennobling calling which 
they punue^ Why, we ask, should not sometbtns 
be done lo elevate tbe atanderd of our buibandmeo I 

INTERESTING TO WOOL GROWERS. 

The following letter from the Hon. Saniui Lmo- 
rcnct, one of the most intelligent and extensive wool- 
len manufacturera in Ihe Union, will be received aa 
highly in te resting' by our entire agricultural cemmtl- 
It expresses Ihe opinion, in plain and emphatie 
terms, that the present sufipln t/f uwl it bis Jmt Iks 
annuoJ toau ifamaad, fry tan uillions or ronmis. — 
Tbe opinion of such a man aa Smmul Lmmmet, who 
is not only capable of forming oue correctly, but in- 
capabie of practicing deception, should at once stir 
up those who own lands fit for sheep-walks to iU' 
their Socka, — and as there are million* of ■• 
I Dur expansive oouolry etninenlly suited for 
such purpoaea which are now unoccupied, yielding 
nothing lo (heir ownerg, we ainccrely hope that theb 
proprietors will promptly lake measures to increate 
the wool-growing branch of agricultural Induatrj.— 
In tbe State* of ,ManJmd, ftrpiaU, AM* mkI Sralk 
CarattM, Ctorffa, JUbama and THuuntt, tbcra ai« 



IS appropriated 
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aulUoDt of aerei oT land which are pov un^ttduc- 
lln, thtt night ba proAtabI]! cmplofid in Ibe rattiiq; 
of iheep, ind IP UiB (Toirthorwoolof thaveryGaMt 
qulitj. Such being the cue, ibould it aol ba a du- 
ty tbaj owe Id pairboliim, u it i* eridentlj their in* 
Unit, for huatwndaiei] to eater mt odob into ap en- 
torpriH thatpromkeiioriab ■hirreitDriDdiTtdukt 
bHwflt iDd pablie good i 

It i* now twetro jam lioce we lint called atleo- 
Una to the polieyof iaonuiag thit particular de- 
pactBMDt of miral induitry, and we biTS beea grati- 
fied to obeerts iti ^radiMl increuo, Mill, ai i* proved 
bj Hie nbjoiDod letter, there U a laise boriioD, an 
exteuiTe rerge yet to be Glled up. 

LowiLL, Mm., Hi. 10, 1B48. 

Jl^ Dtar Sir .— Yoar Tery kind aod interesting fa- 
vor of the 37th ull. duly eaniB to hand, and should, 
irpncticable, have received an earlier reply. The 
boiinni of wool growing in thia oountry li daatined 
to be of Immenee importaDee; and 1 am flnn in the 
balief that within *twenty-y«an waahall produce* 
pMter quantity oT wool than any other nati<M. 

Tog aak, "li the preient home demand tupplied?" 
nwre ii not enough annually raited in the oountry 
hj 10,000,000 ponndi to meet the demand of the 
manuiactoriei. 

You aak, " What countriei oan we export wool 
to?" ke. Thit oountry will not export wool ragn- 
teHy for filteeuTjeaia, for the reatoo that the eon- 
•umptioowiU inoreaae ai rapidly aa the production. 
I Dan point out artiolM made of wool now imported, 
which wiJl require thirty millioni of pounda of a 
■wdiom and fine quality to lupporl (hs contumpUon. 

Thahuaineaiof manufacturing wool in thia oQunlty 
iaon a better baaia than eT»be?on),inaamuch ailbe 
character, aktll, and capital engaged in it ii auch that 
fonign competition ia defied. A (cry few yean, 
Wid all artielea of wool uaed here will be of home 
Blannfacture. 

Now I b«g of you to keep the wool-growen ateady 
to the mark. Let tfaem aim to excel in the blood 
aiid oooditioD of their floeka, and (be day ii not far 
diitut when tb«y will be amply remunerated. I 
■hall always have greatpleaiure in hearing from ycu, 
and reouin youn, most truly. 

SAML. LAWRENCE. 

Hanry B. Randall, Eaq., Cortland, V. Totk. 
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reolaimable deiert; the place wasdiipoied of, and 
the ipeculation turned out very disaalrously to the 
old gentleman and bia family. The ipirit of itn- 
proiement which has taken potaeuioD of the fann- 
ers of Montgomery, has, however, extended to thia 
vary barren waste, and our friend informed us, that 
in conversation recently with gentlemen who have 
passed through that country, he has heard, that on 
that very tract, the purchate of which had nearly ruin- 
ed his lire, the luxuriant fields bore evidence inat iU 
fertility was now equal to any of the very beet laoda 
of Waabiaglon county. The attempt at improve- 
ment, by tbe Meun. Funk, was do doubt upon the 
same system which was followed in Waahington 
county, and moat probably, ootwiUiatanding their in- 
dustry and indomitable perseverance, tbe aame bar- 
renness would have ensued in tbe latter, ere this, 
had not their lands been so deeply inbued with a 
limestone formation. But even now, their fertility 
is decreasing, and an analysis shows that but a verv 
imall portion of lime is discemable in t 



boro', Mr. Davis, who is enthusiaitic in hii devotion 
to the improvement of the lands of his neighborhood, 
that that pest otthe farmer, litcp sorrti, ta vary rap- 



irogreaa, the direst result* cannot but be antioipated. 
be bat set himself to work to remedy tbe evil, and 
from the experiments made by him, he believea he 
has found in lime and aihea an antidote; therefore, 
Mr. Davis ii a great advocate for the ui 



purchased for them, yet naic, the eSecli upon their 
cropa have been so salutary, that they bare beoorae 
convinced of their greal value. By reading the "Ar- 
mcr," and having the lights of the experience of olh- 
en as detailed in ita page* placed monthly before 
him, Mr. Davis is highly improving bis estate. 



**""-oo>iaai Conrrv Improvxmints.— In eoo- 
■"»-uon with Mr. Jno. Funk, of Wathingtoo ooun- 
f,OBeofth--»~' "■""-'^'fameriof that region, 
"•Fo'**— '■ ■■ ,u .■..-' -■ deem worthy of 

"^l"r ""'■■■ •' 'mproTement 

-.iobiaa- .' - " . -y. Several 

«ia Mr ■ - -^nn.^ "»..-' ly hia 

*Aer,~ • .i',^.-. „,-.. 

•^l'.' ...... 



WidiS'e,.u. .,.,. ,. . .lly„„.ieallia:>eatone 

and of their own county, to wbieb they bad been 
"^ouati: d. After laboring for tome time upon thia 
Mt. . drawing their aupport from the homaataad 
■1 intime. they were Anally oompelled togive 

* „ • ba-* ioh, and returned to ttieir former reai- 
»*••• ■, ifeiia,— 'pnm • "i-i (li,)Y daanml ne '•- 



FAIR OF THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AND CAT- 
TLE SHOW— AGRICULTURAL CONVEN- 
TION. 

Tit MijUni hulUuU fir lit PvmeKMt </ (k JlCf 
dkanle ■frb, recently ettabliahed la this city, ia now 
in sucouiful operation, under the guidance and di' 
reetioD of a numl>er of our owat respected eiliieoa 
engaged in the Arts nod Sciences. Tbey have fitted 
up a ipaciout ball in the Post Office building, wilb 
convenient rooms attached for a Libr«ry, Reading 
. Room, be. which are open every evening for the ae- 
, commodationof the member*. It is the intention of 
the Board of Hanagera to have a oourte of Lecturea 
delivered during the ensuing winter moolhs upon 
tubjects suited to the object* of the Institute ; end it 
will have been seen, by the advertisement in our 
Journal, that a Faia is to be held under ita auspices, 
in October next, whioh we feel warranted in laying 
will redound in a high degree to the cbanolerof our 
Hecbanics, Mannfacturari and Artiiana, end wit] 
probably have been unaurpaated by any aimilar exhi- 
bilioD in the U. Sulea. Invilatiasa to attend wlU be 
eddretud to the inventors and maoulkoiarenof "ar- 
■iflUa in '~etT depxtr^"* "f ttbor w »>;iii) wbiidt 



JDLi^lS48. 



TBS UUUCIS riSHZK. 



cu in anj wtf miouter to the confort lad improve- 
■tot of naDkind ■<— «tci; ducription of tirliclts 
"wbetherof wood.itone, me la I, or any othar lan. 
torU vhichnay urvBtOfuKfulororDamanlalpur. 
|Mn*'~Bnd the prodaeU of the loom In lilb, cation, 
wool, flu, bair, and ill aiticlM the remit of fsaale 
iaceuaitj, tuta or ioduitrr, will b*»e a pUce in tjie 
Mhibilioa." 



Al • newt meatlDK of tin Boud of UaDag«n 
rawInlioDa were adopted directing th a CotDmittee on 
Fair*, In addition lo their circular iOTitins tbe Mt- 
•haake and HuuTscturera of the U. S., to aid them 
bj tbetr attendance at the Fair, with the produeti of 
pieir ikiil, abo lo addreu the Farmen, Planle rs, 
Bortiodltariitt, maDofaeluren of AEriciiilural 9Ia- 
ehiserr, and olhen in aar waj cannectad with Asn- 
W*i»lpur»uiti,»um»llnK to them lo hold an AG- 
RICULTURAL EMIBITION <c CATTLE SHO W 
at tbe tame tine. Aanb-committeeiinowmakiDfar- 
ramnentirorthe procure men t of a auitable place for 
the Pair, and we would reipoclfulJj ureo upon Iht; 
Agrieolturiata of Ihe Union to ler.d a helping band in ' 
nutheting the ohjectiaod deiigni of Iha Institute.— I 
Thoae diapoaed to aid in the aame, either bj the «s- \ 
hibilion oFitock, Implementi, Machinery, lu:. or bv 
dooatioD* In monej, proTender, &c. an reipectfullv 
Mquwied lo addnm iha SecraUrj of the Inslilm. 
Samdei. Sahd), publUher of the American Farmer 
at M oarlj ■ daj ai pouible. Il ii beliered 
mw exhibition can be gotten 
ever held before ' ' 
ilofthe 



We rejoice od recelTins iDteUi|eitce of the fonu* 
tloD of auch aHociatiooi, knowing ai we do, Ibit it 
ia Ihe auieit CTidence of the iDcreaiiDg altaatiM 
which ii being paid lo Ihe inproTemenl irf atriaill 
ture in the SUlea whei« tbej are fonncd. Wi tf- 
ten hear the renaik, that '■ a fetd tine it tmi»f," 
and we Terilj beliBTo that auch it the faol in regard 
to the old State* of our ooDTedarsoj'— Ihe drain np«i 
their population it reitrainad, and a mon determin- 
ed feeling it efioced to retiuciuta our land*, and to 
make them tie in f*tilit; with Ihe toil of the new 
Statea, lo which lo man j of their torn have been •■• 
ticcd In pail year*. 

Tho anocialion, of which we faeraM the fonnallni, 
ha* elected Ifin. Bqitcau, eaq., Pntideat and TMa- 
Hirer ; and Dr. J. B. Otmu, Secrelarj. The fol- 
lowiDgreBolutionabaTe been adopted, which majbn 
[onnd worlhy of being imitaled iir otker qnarlan. 

BtiotBtd, That we, the memben of Ihe Portland 
Manor Agricultural Club, will use ever; mean* to 
destroy ihe Hom-blower. 

AunJotd, That each of U9 pledge oanelTca to kill, 
or cauiG lo be killed, 300 head oithe Blower. 

Raehtd, That »aj member wbo fails to kill, or 

. . ^ r, _..!. WO perna-,. "»™* ^ S» killed, 300 Blowere, will forfeit and pay 

the United Slate*. The owners ' ^ '""'* '" •'"'' "'^ ""^ hundred he may fill to 
" herdiofCalUeba™ ( "'"i "" ""a 'orfeit to be paid tho Treasurer forlta 



Ihaa nai perba; 



Sjmiied to be in atlendancB with 
pron and Caliert, with their ~ 
will be on the ground, and we 

riaed in aaying that Mr. Geo. Patterson'. .„ „ 

berdofDcToni will alio bp here, a sight of which i<^ 

weUttorttaarltit lo our cilj, from the moat dislaui 

partaof the country— Mr. M'Henrj'i, Mr. Kidgelj b 

and Gen. Howard'* Ayrshire* altoi Mr. Carey's and 

oUwr grade herds will be on the ground ; Mr. Carroll M 

Oxfonl Sheep, and no doubt Mr. Reybold's splendid 

flock wUl grace the Show. Mr. Ooreach'* Berkshire 

and Mr. Jessup't Chasier Hogs, and an innumerable 

boat of others, will be here from all parts of this 

ana tb« neighboring SUte*. 

> We wouFd take occaiioa to add, that the oppor- 

/ mnitj would be a good one, to hold the contemplaled 

( JgnnUmral Cmixnttim, urged bj Dr. itreiMr and 

Mhen,lhrough the colmnns of our journal. 

Any su^eslioos or advice upon the subject, would 
to thankfully receiTed by the committee, addreseed 

AwDTUa CLoa roaniD.— A correspondent at 
Wan River, informs us that an Agricultural Asto. 
^tion has been formed in that neighborhood, under 
the name of "Portland Mmer JgrieuUmi CIul"— 
and that then is reaaon to believe Ihat similar aiso- 
fuatiou will be formed throughout the lower part of 
tha oounty, (Awie Arundel). Our eorreapoodeni 
adds: 

"Moat of our member* reside In the"Brhtor' 
handrad, attd are subscribers to your Farmer. Oti r 
objects are two-foM, 1st, Jtrnstsl Jmprewmeiil— Sdly, 

" 1 heartily oongratatala you on the increailng re- 
palatloD of your paper, and the good which it it ef- 



ilh the same. Messrs. I ™ °^}^ ^ negroes who may kill the grealeat nun. 

Durham* and DeioiH I b"* o'B'owera during the season i the said negioea 

think we are autho I ^ belong to, or live with any member of this Ctnb. 

Ktuitei, That each of us pledge oorsetTe* to pay 

i>ur negroes, 25 cenis for evary 100 Blowcn, be or 

she may kill on the farm, where be or she may ra> 

iidei the said money to be paid by certificate on Ibe 

Treasurer, and that each of ut aball place in Iba 

hands of tha Treasurer, a sum lofficiaot toneettaeti 

certiGcale. 

ANOTHER FARMER'S CLUB. 
We inaert with pleaaure the fallowing noUoaaf 
the esUbllibment of a fawun' Clut in Queen Ann^ 
County. Such instituliont are promotive of graat 
,good whether embracing Coonties, or oe^bot^ 
hoods. We greet Ibis one with our beat wiibaa lot 
it* triumphant suoeeis, and hope they will, emula- 
ling the Club of Hootgomery County, booor our 
Journal with their Irvnsactions : 

Tht Famen' CM.— We understand that an asso- 
ciation of ceotlemen of this county is about being 
formed utuier the above, or some other apprapriata 
designation. Its extent »e believe, will be linkil^ 
^comprising only that portion of our neigbboriwod 
known as Oirsica, (or Tilgh man's) Naek— aodra- 
cluding from membership any who are not praetioal 
farmeis and living wiUiin the apeclfied bound*. Il 
, will beyond doubt, be a useful undertaking — draw* 
i mg together a combination of Agriculture ezpart- 
ence, from wblck not only the members may derin 
benefit, but by which the inlereat* ot our farmlw 
communii; generally may be materially promoted. 
We wi*b them success — Ihe Neck produces some of 
the best practical farmers on Ibis peninsula — and we 
shall at all times be gratified to note their progrea*, 
and give publicity to such matter* a* may oe lo di- 
rected by Ibem — Cenlmillt J\mtt. 
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Ornamuttal Fbncino.— Id our August Jio. of THE LEMON TREE. 

last year we published a drawing of a Section of the West Ritbr, June 19th, 1848. 

Fence, described in the advertisement of Mr. Cole- To tlu Editor of the American Former, 

man, in our advertising pages. We had the oppor- Dear Sir:— Can you inform me through your val- 

tunity of seeing the machinery in operation, by uable paper, any means to prevent the lemon tree 

which it is manufactured, at the late fair held at ^^^ ?*8'*"f its fruit. I have a fine tree raised from 

vir*«kin«rtoti u.ii :»«k:. »u. ....^ -.^^ i.:^ki »• a cutting of a bearing one, that blooms finely, but 

Washington Hall, m this city, and were highly grati- ^^^ .^^ f^^ j„ .^ ^^^^^ ;^^^ The tree is not in 

fied therewith — It attracted much attention, and ihe least affected with insecte of any kind. I am told 

the right to manufacture in this city was sold to a me- that lemon trees raised from cuttings will not hold 

chanic here, who will no doubt be soon underway ^^^^ f<^i^ ^ut I know to the contrary, having seen 

with it, and announce the fact to the public.-The f"»V* *"*'^ ^**** "^ w ^'^!-* ^"""^Z P^P^K^J*^ ?" 

. .. * «D • ^ , J L ^.- .. "^** manner — any information on this subject will 

right for rrince George's, and perhaps other counties oblige A SUBSCRIBER 

was also disposed of. "The peculiar advantages of [,f ^„y ^f ^^^ horticulturists can give the desired 

iZr l^nS *^5i i^^V* ^"^ ^^" lumber than any information, they will oblige us by answering the a- 

other kind, will occupy less space upon the ground, . • .. \. .2 r,. .• »^ V^ 

is light and open, and not of course affected by high *>®^® "^ ^*°*® ^°' o ur next No.— Erf . A. Far.] 

winds, yet it is sufficiently strong to afford ample ROTTING OF PLUMS 

£S*« «l^".w'?, u L'5!tV" ^i^^'^T- f ^•' PT I ha^e ••»««' P"""" l«>e» of superior' kind* .Und- 

ceiTe also that it is portable, and capable of being al- :-_ =- „, .^^_ .^ aithooe^h the, h«r fullr. «ei to- 



U.r»A .„7..u :». XCJxZ' i. V^ , .* ''"S '■> "J J*'*', and «lthough the; bear fully, yet to- 

^^!^5 f n' shaped lot. It attords gates at any „frd Ui, time that theys&uld ripen, nea/ly all of 

fTll! lf5'"'^JLf!L*"''i-." ?• '>'?n"f«e»«'«d fwto the„ ^t on the tree. They stani on a grass plat, 

lr^f.i5"„'" r"^! '*K'''i" '"'" "'"i "i" Tf •"' 'he earth around tbem is pretty rich-the'^fauU perl 

theattention of all whohaye ground or land to in- haps, lies in the earth being, a. remarked, too ric"- 

If there is a remedy for preventing their rotting, 1 

CAaaoLL Co.-Wilh the names of some new sub- »^*^"^^ ^®?' gratified if I could receive the informa- 

•cribem at Double Pipe Creek, we received the fol- ''''y„, 0^.??^ '"''""' ''""ilt^kT M.Taas. 
lowing note :— yf^ suspect the cause of the falling of the fruit a- 

" I am trying to get others to subscribe for the ^-^^^ f^m the punctures of insects, and would re. 

* armer, and think that I shall succeed, as there j *u * ^ n _j ■. l j . « j .u 

•eems a great spirit in the people for improving their commend that freshly made aidui be dusted over the 

Lands, and farming is being more generally attended trees early in the morning for several days in succes- 

to than formerly. Lime is much used, and with sion. This operation should be pet formed while tlie 

great advantage to our soil,— we generally apply to leaves are stiJl wet with the dew. 

com in the spring, say 50 bushels to the acre, and 

also on wheat fallow, the same as on com land ;^ THE " FARMER'' IN VIRGINIA, 

meadows are benefitted by applying 50 bushels per ViaoiNiA, June 19th, 1848. 

tVJi: i" 5 >°Pl'"^«^»°S ?" I '!k?T^ > • K ®*'°l^'^'^ To the Editor of the AmerUan Fanner, 
have tried the Guano, but I think it has not done , , . / . j »u « . # ^u a 
what was expected, and I think also, that it is too ^ have just received the Prospectus of the Amen- 
de ar to useaVa general manure; I would prefer can Farmer, and I was pleased to see that you bad 
Lime, Bone-dust, Stable manure, Composte, Plaster, P^^^*^ "y °>'»« <>" J^"'' ««* of Agente for Virginia. 
Ashes, and plenty of Clover Seed sown, and when in ^ can assure you the Farmer has no %Barmfr fntmd, 
fall bloom ploughed in ; this course, I think, is suffi- ^l\^ «"«rid' ]^«*- ^'^\> **\«t no opportunity 
cient to improve any land. The great secret of J^a" pass without an efibrt to advance Its interest, 
forming is, to improve the land in thS cheapest man- [ "^ay 1?^^ ^e so fortunate as to count liste of Subscri- 
ner or at the least expense, or the most profiUble way be" with your old friends and acquaintances; for 
we can get at it. What would suit one part of our ^ »\J^® de» roof ed pmudtce to deal with. The agn- 
•50unUy would not another. Every one can suit 7J*<>" ^J^ ^^is neighborhood belong generally to the 
himself, and enjoy his own notions-lbut all should ff^. •J*'*^ »yt««n, to which they clmg tenaciously, and 
ake the American Farmer." \ "hard, rery hard, to induce them to subscribe to 

Agricultural Journals — for political papers they 

A letter from a gentleman in Mississippi, in re- have a pecuKor/ondiiett; y^ 

—•**• u« u . 4- * .L A V tam subscribers for the Farmer, and if I fail, I shall 

miUing his subscription to the American Farmer, ^ave the consolation to know that it was not for the 

remarks : — ^ant of effort on my part. If I obtain any mora 

'* I take pleasure now in enclosing |3 to cover the subscribers I will forward their names as fast as ob- 

imount due your office, and to subscribe for, in ad- tained. There are two Agricultural Journals that 

'ance, another year's continuance of your most val- should be in the bands of every Agricultor in the 

4able journal. Indeed, 1 have been for so long a United States, viz. — the American Farmer and the 

ime a reader of the '^Farmer," and have been there- Southern Cultivator. I will guaranty that every far- 

)y so much benefitted, that I now look upon it as my mer who taktM mid readi the abore named Journals 

MSt friend, and, of course, teel interested in its wei- will be richly rewarded by the raluable information to 

^are. Forwantof a proper currency of the descrip- be found within their pages. It is ever my ardent 

Uon of one dollar bills, it is almost impossible to re- desire to do all I can to advance the cause of A^i- 

Ait regularly each annual subscription — hence my culture, and I do not believe that I can do any thing 

^lays heretofore: in ''- ••'"^ however, 1 will '"Hlea*- that wM' iromote its interest more than by reeotn- 

or to keen ahead witl iff» -mhp^j-v** - now meodii., -a*! '*h*a'nlnr *»«b«ftr«H^rf for the American 

^t|| ..^fti -,it IPAQ ' Farme^ h V**«iinAV. 
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Ti lh€ ESior if Uu Jinuriean Farmer : 

The analysis of my soil appears over the name of 
Doetor Higpgins, lo the Americaa Farmer, which is 
probably correct, but there is a great error in the 
statemeot of the production of my land, and I deem 
it proper to manifest the source from which it origi- 
nated. 

The Mediterranean wheat in 1843 had been re- 
cently sowed in this neighborhood, of which I had 
sown forty bushels. The report of its extraordinary 
growth, induced several persons to Tisit the field, a- 
moog others Mr. Mandeville, then the county survey- 
or, and who also edited a newspaper at Centreville. 
AAer the wheat was thrashed and the product ascer- 
tained, Mr. Mandeville, estimating the quantity of 
land either upon his own or other information, 
published the product at 50 bushels to the acre. — 
When the publication came under my observation, 
1 was satisfied that the estimation was too large, 
which I did not deem proper to countenance by si- 
lence, and he, at my request, by chain and compass 
asceruined the true quantity of land, which placed 
the product at 34 bushels to the acre. 

Aoout one half of this land had been marled, and 
1 think if the wheat from that part had been sepa- 
rately gathered and measured, it would have exceed- 
ed forty bushels to the acre. The correction, Mr. 
MAndeviile, at my request, published in his paper, 
which it seems, has escaped the observation of Dr. 
Higgins. 

Before the field on which this wheat grew was 
improved, from 15 to 20 bushels of wheat was es- 
teeioaed a good crop to the acre ; my first application 
was marsh-mud from the salt marshes of Wye River, 
by whieh my crops of wheat and com were much in- 
creased, and the fertility of the land has been since 
greatly advanced by the application of shell marl. 

WM. CARMICHAEL. 
Wyt, Qice«n Ann's Co., Jdd.,Junt 21K, 1848. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

We hope we may be pardoned for introducing the 
following from among many similar notices of the 
new Yolame of our journal. We thank our kind 
friends of the press for their liberality in not only 
paUishing our Prospectus, but also for the highly 
flattering manner in which they speak of our labors, 
and their o£fer of service to act as Agents for us. 

|Z3^ We have the June No. of the American Far- 
mer before us, filled as usual with articles of inter- 
est and instruction to the agricultural community ; 
amon^ the rest a communication from the State 
Chemist, containing an analysis of soil taken from 
the farm of W. Carmichael, Esq. of Queen Anne's. 

This number completes the volume, and the pub> 
lisher in presenting bis prospectus for the next vol- 
ume offers, with great liberality, |100 in premiums 
for the best essays upon the renovation of worn-out 
lands. 

We do not see how any Farmer who pretends to 
keep up with the improvements of the age can do 
without this valuable work, and we hope those of 
our friends who do not take it, will speedily sub- 
scribe. For that purpose we have put up a pros- 
pectus in our office, and will be happy to receive 
their names. That veteran Farmer, Col. N. Golds- 
boroi^, we observe, is M;ent for Easton. — Ea$t.8Uir. 

fJCJrTh^ ** American Farmer," for June, contains 
a rich treat for the farmers. We refer our readers 
to the prospectus of this most raluable periodical, 



which appears in our paper of to-day. We have 
noticed that, since the **Farmer** has been circula- 
ting in our county, verj great improvement has beeo 
made in the appearance of our farms. They are 
better eultivated, and present altogether a new face. 
The **Farmer*' has contributed very largely to the 
improvement in Montgomery husbandry. — RQckoiUt 
{Md.) Journal* 

The vocation of the Farmer or Agriculturist, Is 
indeed a noble and responsible one, and we ardently 
hope that he may reap a reward commensurate with 
bis justs deserts. That Agriculture flourishes best 
where intelligence most prevails, is a fact well 
known to every one who has taken the slightest no- 
tice of eventi. 

By the way, speaking of Agriculture, reminds us 
that it is our duty to recommend to the Farmers of 
Bucks county a most worthy and excellent work, and 
one, too, that is justlj regarded as a standard publi- 
cation — we allude to the ^'American Farmer," pub- 
lished in Baltimore, by Samuel Sakds, at the low 
rate of |1 per annum. — Aeiotown (Pa,) Jonmal. 

The American Farmer. — The pursuit of agri- 
culture as a science is of comparatively late date, 
and is confined as ]^et to few. The periodicals de- 
voted to the dissemination of knowledge on this sub- 
ject have already awakened attention to its impor- 
ance, and introduced many improvements upon the 
former routine of farming. ** The Jimerican Farmer'^* 
has long labored in this work, being the oldest agri- 
cultural journal in the U. S. It is devoted exclusive- 
ly to agriculture and its kindred branches. To aid 
in attracting attention to the resuscitation of the 
worn-out lands of the old states, and make them yield 
almost equal with the virgin soils of the West, says 
the EViitor, has been the steady aim of *'The Ameri- 
can Farmer.'' This Journal is published at Balti- 
more, and is therefore, sufficiently near this State to 
admit of the practical application of its recommen- 
dations to our own soils. A new volume commences 
in July ; each No. contains 33 pages, making a vol- 
ume yearly of 400 pages. Price f 1 per year. — Mw- 
hem (A*. C.) Rejnik. 

A Good Move. — The editor of the American Far- 
mer, ppblished at Baltimore, (by the way, one of the 
best Agricultural publications we receive, and just 
about to enter upon a new volume,) offers premiums 
amounting to |100 for the three best essays upon the 
renovation of worn-out lands, to be transmitted be- 
fore the Ist of September, to be based upon the 
knowledge of facts obtained through the experienea 
of the writer, or from well authenticated data. We 
are glad to see this inducement held out for the es* 
says desired ; and their publication in the Farmer 
will be worth five times a year's subscription to each 
of its subscribers. — Bucks Co, (Pa.) InUUigencar, 

The American Farmer for June has been re- 
ceived—it is, as usual, filled with useful matter.— 
Every agriculturist should subscribe for the Farmer, 
as it Is considered to be one of the best Agricultnral 
Journals in the country, and published at the low 
price of |l per annum. — Kent ^eics. 

American Farmer. — The June No. of this exce^ 
lent and valuable monthly has already been received, 
the contents of which are, as usual, of a varied na- 
ture, suited to the duties required to be attended to 
on the farm during the month. A number of Talo- 
able original essays appear on different subjects of 
much interest to the farmer. 

The June No. completes the volume of the Far- 
mer. Now is the time to subscribe, as a new vol- 
I ume commences on the first of July. To increase 
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tha interest of tfae Firinar, ths pabliiher oSsn a 
piMH) of silver piste rilued at iiiQ,!oi the best essnj i 
vpon (he reDOTiUon of «oni-out landi ; and two olh- 1 
er pieces of plate islaed at fSO and |90 eacti, for 
Uw second and third best eua; on the same lubjert. 
Temu.flpersaD — fratminter(Md.)Ciirri/lUmian. I 
Amibicik Fauiii.— The June number of this I 
' nluahle journal ia before us. Its conlenli as usual, | 
■re rife vilh intereEt and valuable information.— 
This number closet the third lolume. In comment- 1 
le the publisher oSen ] 
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apart from the iDlrrnsic importance of the subjt 
will command valuable essays. Now is the time lor 
aublcribing to lliis agricultural paper. We bo[ic 
•Terj farmer in our county will come forward and 
subscribe ; by forming clubs, it can be had for ksi 
thai a doJJdr for each subscriber. We ace authoriztd 
to act ai one of the agenla— Denton (Md.) Jaumai. 

DEILAWARG. 
As the "Farmer" is beginnins toelrcultte norc 
freely In tlilk giallant little State, it ii our intention 
to derote ■ portion of our pages to ila aSsin, from 
time to time. A capital writer, hailing from Seaford, 
wbo styles himself "Siulktu," in Uie Wilmington 
Journal, gives a graphic description of the improre- 
ment which it going on in that State, at well tuour 
own. We wish our space would permit us to give 
Uie article entire, but find we must content ounelics 
with an extract. After describing the situation of 
the count; from whieh he writes, JZtutuiu goas cu 

"In hospitality, the oilizens of Busiei cannot he 
mrpassed by any people in the Union. Thejliveoii 
the fat of Ibe land. Being at a distance from mar- 
ket, the best of theii productions grace Ibeir own 
boards, snd their tables are profusely ladsned wiili 
the subitanlials and luiuries of life. The diOerenrf 
betweec the people of Suuei and those secticti^ 
near a market may be expressed iu a few word^ : 
the former >ell what Ihey cannot eat ; the latter cat 
what they cannot tell- 1 have travelled over varioui 
parts of the Union, and do where da the people live 
better or enjoy life more than in Old Sussex. 

But my chief desirn in writing was to give j^ii 
■ome description of the state of Agriculture in lhi< 
Hundred. The soil isiaody, but conuins a sufGcleni 

Juaetily of day to reader it retentive of manure. 
, may be termed a light loam, while it is iliSer tbatt 
Inosl other parts of Sussex ; it, bv no means, m^\ 
be compared with your county in this lespeel. Thai 
It is, in Ibe highest degree, susceptible of improvr- 
nanl, facts abundantly prove. Farmi, that afciv 
ycara since would toarcely produce Eve bushels ci! 
eom to (he acre, will non, Ihrough the potent inS'i- 
eace of manure, lime, and athej, bring thirty bushela. 
and I have no doubt that in a few years more, Hip 
•ame farms will be able to cope with the choicE 
lands of New Cattle- 1 am persuaded Uiat you 
would agree widi me in opinion, if you could aeethi 
wonderful eSects that have been produced in a short 
time by means ofthe different fertilizers of the soil. 
The farmers here are waking up from the sleep oi' 
the last century, and are becaming alive to tiit- 
capabilities of the toil and the praclicabilitiesof im- 
provingit. The pioneers in the werk of improie 
■ant, in theimmediaieneigbborbood of Seaford, arc 
Col. Wm. U. lU<ia,CoL F. N. Rwl,«iHiCapL Chat, 



Wright. It would aitoDish an up-eouotry man to ae 
what these enlerpruing gentlemen have alread 
Hecomplished ; yet what uey have done is not 
lithe of what the; aim to perform. During (be las 
Tour years, there have been brought into this Hundrr 
ahout 150.000 bushels of lime and ashes — an enoi 
[jiDus quantity, when you consider that previoualj 
from Uie seltlament of the county, there had no 
been uted (I presume) ten thousand bushels. Of thi 
hrge amount, Col. Rust has used 15.000 bushels o 
:iihBs and 5,000 of time; Col. Ross, 35,000 bushel 
nshSB and 30,000 of time ; and Cap(. Wright, 10,00 
bushels of lime and ashes. The residue has bee< 
used b; various persons in other sections of th 
Hundred. The example set by these gentlemen I 
being fallowed by other*, and the lime is not fa 
distant when there will be told here, in the course c 
naingle year, from one (o two hundred thousan 
bushels of lime and ashes. 

We are happj to inform you that last week « 
" Aglicultnrai Club " was formed for thii HundreiJ 
It ia comprised ef the following gentlemen, all tut 
Blanlial, praclical farmers-. Col. P. N. Rust, Co 
Wm. U. Koss, Capt. Chat. iVrigbt, Thos. Jacobi 
Qliiah Cannon, Esqr'i, Jno. E. Sudler, M. D., Ja! 
HHall, Stantbury Jacobs, Wm. Neal, Cyrus f 
Phillips, Wm. C. Polk, and John Kinder, Esqr'i 
The Club it to meet monlbly at Ihe housei of II 
members, Ihe place and time of meeting to be detei 
mined by loL On the 11th of this month Ihejr OM 
at the house of (^1. Ross, and alter organizing, too 
n alroll around the premites. The Colonel is onec 
tbe largest fartnars in Ibis State; hit farm eontaiii 
300 aoret, one half of whieh It arable, am! the rt 
Biainder woodland. He haa this year about 90 aort 
ici com, which have been ashed broadoatt, and bm 
nured in the hiil with poudrelle. Hit wheat Bel 
rontaina 5I| acres, and has been covered with mi 
nurs raited upon the farm, and uhed at the rate c 
75 busheli to Ihe acre, I need not say (hat it bid 
hir to make an abundant return — we saw a cloiei 
lield of 75 acres, which hat been improved by rnaan 
of woods-dirt, lime, and ashes, and will cut a too c 
hay to Ihe acre. There were two. other Seldt i 
gratt — one in orchard grass and clover, the olhe 
clover and timothj. But 1 have not room to go mot 
into detail, AOer their walk, the Club sat down t 
a dinner, whieh gave proof tbal the Colonel's lad 
i«as as much at home in her department, as the Co! 
onel was in bis. After dinoer a committee wat a) 
pointed to purchase for the use of the Club a Devo 
Bull of the purest and best stock. The Club «j 
Jaurned to meet the third Thunda; in June i 
Dridgevilte, at the house of Dr. Jno. Sudler. 



With the aeeompanying note, we received (he on 
CBediogl of this Society, annexed, and return ou 
ibaukt for the honor conferred upon us. We accei 
t-he invitation tendered us, snd, if nothing unfon 
-Jten shall prevent it, we hope to have it in our pow« 
19 be present at (heir approaching exhibition. 

RecKviLLi, June 10, 1848. 

Sir : — Enclosed you have a copy of Ihe pr(Hee< 
mgt of a meeting of our Agricultural 8oci3ty. Toi 
attention is particularly invited to to much therei 
m relates to jounelf. lam also directed by the St 
c.iaty to Invite you to meet us at our approaobin 
i?_i.iL:.;._ Tour*, Ie«- 

it, Esq. V/n. VhM Beoic. 
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On the 5ih June the Society held its Second 
Qomrterlj meeting for the year, at the Court House, 
in RoclLville. The meetine was well attended ; and 
was organized by calling Vice President Robert 
p. DuMLOp, to (he Chair. 

The proceedings of the preTious meeting vere 
read ; also, a fetter from Mrs. E. Janb Pbtbr, re- 
•ponsiye to a communication from the Secretary, 
Iranamitting to her the resolutions of this Society, 
sympathizing with her on account of the loss of her 
husband ; which being heard, the Society, upon mo- 
tion, ordered it to be placed upon its records*, and the 
sane was recorded — to wit: 

MoiTTBTiDBc, March 27, 1848. 

Mr. W. V. Bouic : 

Sin — I beg you to receive my grateful acknow- 
ledgements, on behalf of the Society which you re- 
present, for their testimonials of regard to the mem- 
ory of my beloved husband, and to yourself especial- 
ly, for the sympathizing manner in which you have 
discharged the duty. 

It is, indeed", a sweet solace, in an hour of bereave- 
ment, to know that there are hearts that feel with 
and for us ; and I deem it but a meed due to the 
merit of Aim who is now no more, for his heart ever 
expanded and sought to alleviate the woes of others. 

Whenever I can aid or assist the Society, which 
was ever an object of his peculiar regard, it will af- 
ford me pleasure ; and if consistent with your rules, 
beg to be permitted to continue hia annual contribu- 
tion, together with that of my four boys, who are en- 
ToUed as members. Yours, with respect, 

E. JANE PETER. 

The society then proceeded to the election of its 
officers for the year. Upon counting the ballots, it 
wu aseertaioed that A. B. Davis was elected Presi- 
dent ; Otbo Maorudee, Vice President of the first 
District -, Zachariah Waters, for the second ; Geo. 
W. Dawsov, for the third ; Robert Dick, for the 
fourth; and Wm. H. Farqubar, for the fifth ; Jas. 
W. Andbrsov, Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Veirs 
Booic, Reeordiog Secretary ; and Robbrt W. Car- 
ter, Treasurer. 

Joseph T. Bailey, Francis C. Clopper, Richard J. 
Bowie, John Brewer, and Horatio Trundle, Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Upon taking the presidential chair, A. B. Davis 
delivered a brief address, returning his thanks to the 
Society, for the distinguished honor conferred on 
him, and presenting encouraging views to the socie- 
ty for its persevering in their labor of rejuvenating 
our worn-out soils. 

Upon motion, it was — 

Ordered, That the Society feeling deeply indebted 
to its officers of the past year, on account of their fi- 
delity and diligence in the conduct of its affairs, do 
return to them its hearty thanks therefor. 

It was also— 

Ordend^ In view of the venerable age of Rooer 
Brooks, his private virtues and distinction as a far- 
mer, that his name be enrolled as an honorary mem- 
ber of thii society for life. 

It was also — 

Ordendj on account of the valuable services of Ed- 
mnrD Borke and Samvel Saitds to the farming in* 
terest, and their distinguished devotion to the cause 
of agriculture, that the name of each of them be en- 
rolled as an honorary member of this society. 

Upon the report of the Executive Committee, it 
was also— 

Ordtnd, 6y tJu Sociefy, That Richard J. Bowue 



be appointed to deliver the Address at the Amual 
Exhibition, in September next ; and should he, from 
any cause, be unable to discharge this duty, that 
JcfHN Brewer be appointed in his stead. 

Resolved, That the Executfre Committee report to 
this Society what works, standard or periodical ac- 
riculture, it would, in their judgment, be advisable 
to procure within the compass of the societj'f 
means. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to invite such gentlemen and ladies as have 
manifested an interest in the administration of the 
society, to co-operate with them in making arrange- 
ments for the approaching exhibition. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to inquire and report to this society, if any, and what 
improvement can be made in our county road system. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
the papers of this place, and the American Farmer; 
and that the society stand adjourned to the second 
Thursday of September next, the day of the Annual 
Fair. 

Wm. Veirs Bouic, Recording Secretary. 

REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS. 

[Publiihed by request of the Society.] 

Oentlemen of (he Sodehf: — In returning to you my 
acknowledgements for the honor you have conferred 
upon me, in electing me to the Presidency of this 
useful and respectable Society, it would be affecta- 
tion in me to say that it is unexpected. 

Since the lamented death or our late most excel- 
lent and energetic President, Mr. John Park Ovstis 
Peter, I have received so many intimations, both 
oral and written, upon the subject, Uiat I cannot with 
truth say that I am taken altogether by surprise. I 
can, however, with perfect sinceritr and truth, say 
that the distinction you have honored me with, is en- 
tirely unsolicited on my part I the more highly ap- 
preciate it because it springs spontaneously from you. 
I wish, gentlemen, I could feel myself more worthy 
of it. Called to succeed a gentleman, who was con- 
fessedly the first and most distinguished farmer of 
the county, I can but feel the weighty responsibility 
I incar; and I accept the office of President of this 
society, with unfeigned diffidence in my ability to dis- 
cbarge its duties with credit to myself, or usefulnesa 
to the association. 

It is just two years, gentlemen, since this society 
was organized, amidst some doubts and misgivings 
of its success. Since then, although its growth hat 
not been equal to the wishes of some of its most san- 
guine friends, still its progress is encouraging. The 
number of members has inci eased from less than fif- 
ty, to upwards of two hundred ; and by their contri- 
butions we have been enabled to hold two success- 
ful and well-attended Fairs — have distributed a num- 
ber of appropriate and acceptable premiums, to 
highly meritorious objects ; and the addresses and re- 
ports of the members and committees of the society 
nave been complimented as equalling those of much 
older and larger associations. That there has been, 
too, within the same period, a marked improvement 
in the cultivation and production of our soil, and in 
our stock and implements of husbandry, is a fact at^ 
tested by every obeervant individual who pastes thro* 
the county. 

The declared object of this Society (as is set forth 
in its Constitution,) is, *^to advance the Agricultural 
interests, and improve the resources of the country, 
by combined counsel and exertions." With such an 
object— so honorable— so disinterested, and I will al- 
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to add, 80 benevoleDt in its character, could it be 
otherwise than successful ? What more noble ob- 
ject, gentleinen, than a Toluntary association to ad- 
Tance that brandi of industry, uoirersally conceded 
Co be the most important and the most useful ! Ag* 
riculture ii tlie foundation and support of erery trade 
and occupation of man. It is the source whence 
both man and beast derire their daily sustenance. 
It giTcs life to commerce, animates trade, and sup- 
ports manufactures. The mariner, the mechanic, 
the student, and the artist, are all alike dependent 
upon the farmer. It is at once the mos t innocent, 
most rational, and most useful occupation. The far- 
mer alone, can truly be said to be a sorereign upon 
earth — he alone, can claim to hold all other classes, 
Iradei and professions under obligation. How no- 
ble and dignified their calling ! What a field for the 
erercise of a benevolent mind has the farmer, who, 
while he peacefully tills the earth for his own sup- 
port, can also indulge the proud reflection that he 
contributes to the wants of universal man ! 

An enterprise, then, which has for its object, the 
improvement of a branch of industry so generally, 
nay, so absolutely important, can surely not want 
friends. And although we have sustained a great, 
an irreparable loss in the death of our lamented 
president, let that loss but animate us to redoubled 
exertions in a cause which he so nobly, so patriotic- 
ally, and so ardentlv espoused. 

Gentlemen, to ad? ance the interests and resources 
of the Agriculture of our county, is certainly, very 
properly, the primary object of our association ; but 
there is, or ought to be, an efi*ect from this associa- 
tion, not less happy, if not so important in its results, 
which should not be altogether overlooked, and 
which, I think, should commend our Society to gen- 
eral countenance and support AH communities in 
this country are, unfortunately, more or less divided, 
both religiously and politically, into sects and parties; 
and the tendency of these divisions are, to alienate 
and estrange our feclrnj^s and diminish our inter- 
courae with each other, if not sometimes to engend- 
er prejudices and animosities. Now, happily, in 
this our Agricultural Society, we have erected a 
common platform, upon which all — both whigs and 
democrats, catholics or protestants, of whatever 
name or sect— 4can meet ana discuss, and interchange 
views and opinions upon a common topic, in which 
all are mutually interested, and from which, all can 
derive instruction and gratification. 

This fraternal intercourse, kept up and encour- 
aged as it should be, it seems to me cannot fail to 
have a most salutary effect. It will make us better 
friends — better neighbors — and better citizens. 1 
cannot thipk, gentlemen, that this is an unimportant 
*^suU of our association. 

^ermit me, genttemen, in conclusion, aeain to re* 
Utn you my acknowledgments for ihe honor you 
lave conferred upon me, and to pledge my best ef- 
forts for the advancement of the character and pros* 
)erity of this Society, and I earnestly invoke your 
ontinued aid and co-operation, in furtherance of 
HP object of our association. 
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Cabbages. — Keep your beds of early cabbages pe 
fectly clean from weeds and grass, and the eart 
open. Id dry weather, water freely just before su 
down. 

Cabbage Pkmts. — If your Savoy, Drum-head an 
other fall cabbage plants are ready, seize the preset 
occasion to prepare a bed for their reception, an 
set them out the first rain. We need hardly tell yo 
that this vegetable requires to be manured liberall 
— that to ensure large heads the ground must be fui 
Dished with strong manure and plenty of it — th 
ground should be dug a spade deep and raked wel 

Cucumbert for Pickles, — Prepare a bed and plac 
cucumbers for pickles — when the vines come u 
dust them for several mornings in succession with i 
mixture of equal parts of soot and plaster. 

Melofufor JUangoa. — Prepare a bed aod plant Mel 
on seed, to raise melons for mangoes. 

Kidney Beans. — Small patches of the dwarf kidne; 

bean may be planted at intervals during this montl 
for table use, and for making pickles. 

Borecole, — Set out your Borecole plants. 

Cauliflowers. — Seize the first rainy spell and M 
out your Cauliflower plants intended for winter use 
It is desirable that they be set out during the contio 
aance of the showers — plant them 2| feet each waj 

Small Salading, of all kinds may now be sown — t 
ensure a continuous supply, sow at intervals of tei 
days. They should have a shady border and be f,e 
quently watered. 

Celary, — It is now time that you had set out vou 
Celery plants for autumn and winter use. As then 
may be some of our readers who are not convcrsan 
with the mode of growing this excellent vegetable 
we will state it somewhat at large : 

Choose a rich piece of ground with an open expo 
sure ; mark out the trenches by line 10 or 12 incne 
wide, allowing a space between each trench of 3 ft 

Dig each trench a moderate spade deep, laying th< 
earth dug out on each side between the trenchei— 
lay 3 inches of rotten dung, in depth, at the bottoa 
01 each trench, then pare the sides and dig the dun§ 
and parings in together with an inch or two of tbi 
loose mould at the bottom of the trenches — ^then pu 
in the plants. 

Previous to setting out the plants, trim the top 
by cutting ofif the long straggling leaves, as also tn 
ends of the roots, leaving the tops about 6 inchei 
and the roots about 2 inches long. Let them t> 
planted in the middle of each trench with a dibble 
4 or 5 inches apart. As soon as planted give then 
a profuse watering, and shade them until they striki 
root and begin to grow, taking care to water then 
every afternoon about sun-down until they begii 
to grow. 

When the plants have a height of 8 or 10 inches 
they should receive their first earthing. This ope 
ration must be performed when the earth is perfecl 
ly dry. The earth must be made very fine and geni 
ly laid on each side of the plants in the row, taklnj 
care to leave the hearts and tops free and uncovered 
This operation must be successively repeated at in 
tervals of 10 or 12 days until a sufficiency of t)j< 
plants shall have been blanched. 

Turnips for early use may now be planted — th< 
bed should be kept well watered in dry weather. 

Ru'" f^'^a 7umip.--.The seed of this substantia 
ronf ... le 9own in ^nn^ up to t>»« lOlh o' this 
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moatb. Gifd the ground a hoary manuring with a 
wbimt of 7 parts well rotted manure and 1 part 
•ihet, — spread three-fourths of the quantity on the 
plot of ground broadcast, dig it in spade deep, and 
rake until the soil is perfectly fine and clear of lumps. 
Then lay off iriUs 27 inches apart, 4 inches deep, put 
S bches of depth of the compost into the drill, cover 
it with one inch of the earth taken out of the drill, 
smooth the earth on the top and sow the seed as thin- 
ly as possible on the top or the manure thus coTcred, 
then rake in a sufficiency of the excavated earth to 
cover the seed an inch, smooth off the surface and 
put it down with the back of your spade. 

The seed should be soaked 13 hours in fish oil be- 
fors being planted, and drained and mixed with ashes. 
When the ulants first come up, sprinkle them with 
fish oil, ana for several mornings in succession dust 
them with a mixture of equal parts of plaster and 
anbes. When the plants get 3 or 4 inches high, thin 
them out so as to stand 6 inches asunder; keep them 
clean, and you will have a good crop of a most ex- 
cellent variety of the turnip— one that will maintain 
its good edible qualities until late in the spring — an 
advantage which it has over the common turnip. 

lettnee.— Set out your plants to head, and sow seed 
St btervals of 10 days throughout the month to come 
in sttccessivelv. 

Spinack. — Towards the last of this month sow a 
compartment in Spinach for fall use. 

SadiMef .--Sow Radish seed at intervals of 10 days 
during the month. 

8owk^ CMagi 8eed,"^Qow some Early York, Ear- 
Ij ^^igar Loaf and Early Battersea Cabbage seeds to 
funiim young greens for autumn uie. 

Lula, — This fine culinary bulb may still be plant- 
ed ouL 

l^cfli.— Select a shady part of your garden and 
plant a small patch of peas for table use. 

Oulkering Herds.— Most Medicmal and Culinary 
berlis should now be gathered and dried in the shade. 
Egg Pimft, TmaUt PlanUt and Red Pepper PlatUt, 
may still be set out — thev must however, be well 
watered every evening and shaded from the sun un- 
til they give evidence of having begun to erow. 

Budding, — Plums, Cherries, and kindred fruit may 
be budded between the lOih and 90th of this month. 
Pears may be budded towards the last of this month. 
Budding should be done in cloudy weather. 

Having attended to all that we have noted, ex- 
amine every bed, border and compartment of jfour 
garden, have every weed and blade of grass extirpa- 
ted, the growing plants hoed, as also the ground be- 
tween tlMir respective rows. Let it be your plea- 
sure, as it certainly is your duty to have the cleanest 
and best tilled garden m your neighborhood, and you 
can but succeed to your hearths content, while your 
example will stimulate your friends and neighbours 
to do as you have done — and let us tell you that it 
b worthy of the ambition of any, however exalted 
he may be, to have his garden looked to as the pat- 
tern garden of the oeight>orhood. 

ffeleriiir.— In dry weather h||ve all your vegeta- 
bles and imwers watered, daily, just before sunset 



Gercnittinf may be cut down, and cuttings may be 
put In, if young plants are wanted. 

CanudUmt should be layered this month. 

A%aUa$ will be growing rapidly, and will need 
plenty of water. 

Caetuaa should be carefully watered. 

Orange and Lemon Trtei^ may now be budded. 

Ckrvianikemumt will require beading down, to 
make bushy plants. 

TuHpt and Hffoeintlu should be taken up and plaetd 
in a cool dry place until October. 

Mignonetu Sud should now be sown for blooming 
in November. 

Pirtnmal Fiower Seed* may still be sown for flow- 
ering next spring. 

GreenAoittf PUaUi, in pots, should be attentifely 
watered. 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

From the 2lsl of Jtfay to the 20<ii of June, 

Kept at Schellman Hall^ near SykesvUUf Carroll eowKy. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

Prepared far tkt Jimeriean jRu^mcr, by 8, Feaitf FUniil, 
WORK FOR JULY. 

Camellias^ should be frequently syringed and re- 
ceive moderate supplies of water. 

DahUoi should be neatly lied to stakes ; as they ad- 
Tance in growth, giro them oceasional supplies of 
liquid mmnore. 



BALTIMORE M ARKET— Jdnb Sd. 

The intelligence from Europe, per steamer Bnena 
Vista, just arrived, is raUier unfavorable for our pro- 
ducts of Cotton and Breadstuffs, a slight decline in 
each having taken place. 

Cozrte.— There were 580 head of Beeves at the 
scales to-day, of which 350 were sold, 160 driven to 
Philadelphia, and 70 were left over. Prices ranced 
from |2.50 a|3.50 per 100 lbs. on the hoof, equal to 
|5 a |6 75 net, and averaging |d. Hogt. — Sales of 
Hogs were made to-day at |4.25 a|4.50. JPiour— The 
demand for Howard street Flour is quite limited, 
and the amount for sale is small. A few hundred 
bbls. were sold to day at (5.62^, and we quote this 
rate as current The receipt price is |^.50. One 
or two small parcels of City Mills Flour were sold 
at f5.75. Grain — Very little Wheat arriving. A 
cargo of Virginia red, the only parcel in market to- 
day of any consequence, was sold at 110 and 114 cts. 
We quote good to prime at 105al 15cts. A lot of new 
wheat rather inf., from Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
first in market, sold at 1 10c. Sales of Corn to-day at 
40a41 cts. for white, and 46 cts for yellow. We 
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TRB AMIBIOAlf FARMER. 



roL, jVi — no. I 



fluoto Rje at 65 cts. Sales of Oats at 33a34 ets. — 
Frooisiofu. — Small sales of Pork are making at |11 
for Mess and i9 for Prime. The stock of Beef is 
light, and holders hare put up the price of No. 1 to 
ilO af 11. Mess and Prime have almost disappear- 
from market Bacon, Sides and Shoulders are tend- 
ing upward. We note sales of Shoulders at 4 cts, 
and of Sides at 4 7-8 oU. We quote Sides at 42a4i 
cts, and Hams at 4^a5? cts, for fair to good, and 5} 
a8 cents for eanyassed and extra family. Lard is 
quiet, kegs are held at 8 cents and bbls at 7a7| cts. 
ITM^y.^The demand is very limited, and sales 
small. We quote hhds. at 214 c., and bbls. at'22|c. 
Bmnu, dull, at 68 a 75c. per bush.; |l per bushel, 
for prime, from store. Offee, Laguyra, 6 3-8, Rio, 
64a62. Wwd, hickory, ft4a4.50 ; oak, |2.75ad.50 ; 
pine, |1.50a2. Stone C(mu|5.50. Hemp, large sales 
at |130 per ton for American dew rotted ; waterrot 
at 8a9c. per lb. ; Manilla, 9| ; Russia, nominal at 
$335 per ton. Mokaset, N, O. 23a26; Cuba 13al7. 
TWvefKifif, 36a38 per gall. 7ar,|2.iaj. jRohn,75 
cts to |1 50 per bbl. OU, linseed, 65a6d; lard, 60c. 
PUaUr, $2.6^1 a 2.68 per ton. Rice, |3.50 a3.62.— 
Sugar, N. O. |3.50a4 50; P. Rico 4a5 25; Cuba, 
|3.50a 4.25. Tohaeeo is very dull, no sales making 
for shipment, and receipts rather light ; holders not 
disposed to give way — we quote nominally as fol- 
lows : Maryland, |2,50a3.00 for inferior and com- 
mon; ^a3,75 for good common; j|^a6 for good ; 
f^6al3 for fine and better qualities ; Ohio is held 
nominallv at |3 to f 13, according to quality. Wool, 
13al6c. for fair of new clip, common unwashed; and 
^ a26 for washed ; finer grades 29a37c per lb. 

THE UORTICUJLTURIST, 

— AND — 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 
Edited fry A. J. Dowhiho, Eso* 

TIB Third V(tf.uMB or rns HoincuLTURiaT cominencet 
on the Ut of July, 1848. 

The Publisher, at the close of the second volume, desires to 
return his thanks for.the handsome patronage bestowed on this 
work. It has already attained a circulation equal to that of 
any similar mafaxine in Europe, and tar beyond any of its class 
hlnerto attempted in America. Its influence on the progress 
of Ga^ening, and the diffusion of information in matters of 
Rural l*aste, is already strikingly apparent. Its extended and 
valuable correspondence, presents the experience of a large 
body of the most intelligent cultivators in America ; and the 
instmctive and agreeable articles firom the pen of the Editor, 
make it equally sought after by even the general reader, inter- 
ested in counto' U^e* 

In order to induce still greater improvements in the work, 
and especially in its illustrations, the Publisher takes this 
method of presenting it in various parts of the United States, 
where it is not already known, and where he is confident that 
it only needs to be examined, or even announced, (such is the 
ponularity of Mr. Uowuing's works.) to be at oucc ordered. 

The work is published monthly in 8vo. form, of 48 pages— 
each number accompanied by a frontispiece and several other 
engravings. The list of constant contributors embraces our 
Am hortieoltarists and practical cultivators. The <* Forbi«n 
NoTiOBs'' present a summary from all the leading Horticultur- 
al Journals of Europe; the «DoMBsnc Nonces," and Ah- 
aWBBs TO CoaaxiPOiTOBiiTs, Aimish copious hints to the no- 
vice in practical culture ; and the numerous and beautiful il- 
lustration8,~Plans for Cottages, Green Houses, the Figures of 
New Fruits, Shrubs, and Plants, combine to render this one of 
the cheapest and most valuable works to country gentiemen 
on either aide of the Atlantic 

MUeet qf the Preu, 

No one who lovea the country will willingly be without Mr. 
Oowiiing*8 Journal. In it he combines the merits of all his 
previous works. While informing the practical gardener as to 
bis particular vocation,— Che best sorts of garden fruits, vege- 
tables, ornamental 8hrubberv» etc., and as to the best manner 
of cultivating each and all, he intersperses lessons of taste in 
rural architecture, of profit in rural economy, of knowledge ut 
once useful uud brilliant in boiony, and of delight in all the 
branches of that most rational, independent, and lU'althAil ex- 
UMdce— life in the countiy.— iT, Y, ComUf mid £bi«uirer* 



The Editor of this attractive Journal has earned a wide r 
nown by his elegant and most nseful works on Landsenp 
Gardening, Cotta^ Arehitocture, and Pomolo^. As an oritf 
nal and accomplished author in these attractive and popul^ 

Cirsuits, he has no rival since the death of the indontigaN 
oudon ; and his ments have been acknowledged by manes c 
high consideration firom some of the crowned beads of the Ol 
World.— SiUwum't Ji»mrud, 

This magazine is printed and illustrated in beautiful style, a 
Albany. As to its character in other respects, itis suAdeut 
say that it is conducted by A. J. Down mo, the most distin 
guished writer In the Union, on all topics connected with how 
Ucullure.— OEndmutM OaxetU. 

We strongly recommend this excellent and usefUl work V 
all who are attached to rural pursuits, either for amusement o 
forprofit.— JCmlreai CTorsCte. 

Ifvcry one at all ambitious of keeping up with the improve 
ments of tiie day, In gardening, should sunscribe fbr tills Jour 
nal.— N^i O. Com, Timet. 

We have found much pleasure in aasnring ourselves of Jas 
what we anticipated of the work in such hands, a rferidersteP 
for the aivtmdng taste of tiie country in horticulture and rural 
architecture, to which the work is chiefly devoted. No per 
son, perhaps, comUnes more harmoniously the scientific aa^ 
the practical titan theoriginatorof this work.— <iN. F. OAsenMr 

TERMS.— Three Dollars per year— Two copies for Plvi 
Dollars. To Agents, a discount of9D per cent, will be madei 

OGhAII payments to be made in advance, and orders to b< 
poet-paid. 

Ar7-AII business letters to be addressed to the Proprifior] 
LU1*H£R TUCKER, Albany, N. Y., and all communicaiiooi 
to tiie Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Newburgh, N. Y. 

(KT-Subscriptions for «THE HORTICULTURIST,^ re- 
ceived at the Office of the Amcricam Farmbr, Baltimore, by 
S. SANDS, of whom the 1st and dd volumes may be had. 

July 1-lt 

16,000 IN ONE YEAR. 
COLE'S AMERICAN VBTBRINAiajjr, 

OR INSBA»B8 OP DOmSTIO ANIMALS. 

A Book for every Farmer / 

AND a book which every turner should own, and bM9 
own, by payina the small sum of Firrr Csim, winci 
mav be the means or saving the lifo of many valuable anUnalii 
and from which he may derive a vast amount of the moai val* 
uable information in regard to the Training and Braadiagef 
Animals, as well as fhU Rules for Restoring and PrtaMVtaf 
HealUi. 

16j000 COPIES 

of this valuable work have been sold In Onn YsAm,— and wt 
have testimonials enough in its fovor, firom tiioee who have 

Siurchased and examined it, to fill a volume. We puhttsbi 
ibwonly. 

« No fkrmer*s librarv is complete without Mr. Cole^ Tret* 
tlse on the Diseases of Domestic Animals." 

From WUUam Bacon, Rtekmoni, 
This book is just what we Ikrmers want. The preaeripCtooi 
are simple, always accessible, and harmless to the eonstiwtioa- 
I\om the ChriMiian Herald, Newbwrypori. 
It Is truly **a book for every former.'* We nave been most 
astonished at the amount ofimportant information and insiniC' 
tion which it contains, on the training, breeding, and diseasH 
of domestic animals. It is compiled dv one o>r the best agrl* 
cultural writers in the country, from his own experience a0< 
observation, as a practioal farmer and conductor of agricoltuf 
al papers. 

From Levi BarOeU. New HompsUrc. 
This book should be in the library of every flir:ner. 

t\om the Farmer't Vigiior, ^ Gee. HtU, N, H, 
As the Editor of that excellent anricultural paper, the Bostol 
Cultivator, and other kindred wons, Mr. Cole has ahown him 
self well qualified for the compilation of this work. We bav 
known him for years, and he has proved himsdt to be one o* 
the most perse vering and able of our agricultural editora. W] 
understand his new book has already bad a free and exttnde^ 
sale. Many times its price, to almost any farmer, may M 
saved in iu purchase. 

JOHN P. JEWETT %i CO. 

33 ConMl, Bo9Um. 
100 acents could make money on this book, in various at^ 
tions of the country. None need apply, ex<^pt thoee who €0 
command a small cash coital of flrom » to fsO. 
Address, post paid, the Publishers, SD Comhill, Boston. 

GUSHING 9l brother, i 

Crtneral JIgtniifarthe Slate of Maryland, 

262 Maekbt STRBftT, opposite Hanover-st, 

Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale at the ofllce of the Anedcan Fanner. 3m June I 
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HITMAN'S WROUGHT IRON RAIL-WAT HORSE POWER AND THRASHER. 




>k* ■MnrnndonaB who hna ftvoand kim irllh Uielr 
I>-WOHK ; ilw) to dia Armsn did plutmtbribeltlllw- 
i»it Id ifip HichlBe Um, idiI trcnld taftalallj Id* 
BMB, that bU eadwnn m plraH will cMUlnnt dihidiU- 
Ra tajmanl Bi (lllinMi whnilduij'oriliefbUawuti 
I M HILLS. Orantol, PlKk Back, BrmU I'ldenhoi. 

a, Stnm, Wigd,TOt,B<no-powar,aT Tre«l, 
i(ih-'— -* — ^ — 



luqa oTathR iDKhine', My Cnni f 130 U 
E. WHlTllAN,Jt.,CuraaiarLi)^l(i 

FLOusiia; plouohb: 



" ^eHm" 



i»laT«dil paucnii 
lurnWiUw bMt a. 



nrnriiwi jMUnni aod of dUhnDiili- 

u; Uw tVlini Pana, ayllndrical Stnar 

__ Cunt-n, Com sad Tobacco CulUiaton, 

■kCORN aBELLBRB, kc Abo, 

L imu.aninu' HAOUINESaodBOlttJEFOWEBS— tllM* 

iitKr m iiMd b]F the ftilkiwlnf nnilriiieD, lo wluuii lafemm 

U mute ■• ta llMir lapcrtor nlu, vU. Haam. T. Baud, Th. 

B<ud,Dt.Wklk)JU,].T.BodfaLT. IPUBh, IT.Huluil, J. 

ui •• nucsniuwEii, iciuns- ciuEusia, Iflabin, A. ScIIdbii, R-Bctlnui, »*. HonklM, ). Kent, Om. 

klndaliuiduidpomr Sballen, porUU* , Witti, 6i». GMa, Dc.Penwiek, A. Fruklin, J. C. Waani, 

Bowtr, Com aad Cob irlDden, Blnw, I i>rAlinF Aiundal cnunly : B. W. ITinmi.J. T. Bsibcr, R. il. 

— - CanT'l«aBdMUISeiewt;aban»-iCh<!», K*. Boandl, V. Howai, orCMTcrtco. Ud. OT-Aiani 

'■ - -■*- " — -■ -'"-M«l>«»l-,B«Iuino«™.foriale oflhaWoodcMliMow. 

in-vlTanli flnln CradlM. CHAS. H, DRUBY, 

OU(»(*« <•"<» enuu.H rhnn Howard it. n«v Fnn, 



, I oTAnor 

iDaDErviiuen,bxifT'lo(aBdMUISeiew>;aban»-i Chew, F 
. nRoUUwMaclllnM.H^niiiiCnneL Plt€ Drlren, orBTun 
ilni LailiH and Bicam BadlMa ) ard uy kind orMuhlna i i>™n> 
aluJHill-wDtkbuUI la Older. Any kind ofCailnn and 

■nmadbraiaWOHraMwclI. JAS. ML'RKAY, 

HiBwiithi, Vorknov LI|htit.BaliiiDarp. 
W ftiriala, Ju. Hnrtac'Ipauot npuiliniBbeniniiWbldi 
liaiid nuiibevoin fnptrftet order at thaiama lima, for 
■Ulornr iblppUif — Feraam llvia| aaar itaa city caji bring 
I ttaaa ooeor two barreb of corn, and |ln ibe absller a 
>M bolore purcfaaaiui 
Bhaaabolbraala.ilM 
lr4ft(ln.Fr«ai4itai 
3 n « In. PrBch Bnrr Haiauaaa, wiib Ml tbe geirlni 

ba akon wUI be avid low. .' "^l 

HiLtrAi.N. C.,AiitnallBita.H7. 
T. Ji*. HDaa^Tr-OaarBir:— Thit ia to cenilj that I hsTi 
I jnHir AuBdaiint UKbin uprtniaadnunnier.and (belni 
iMion in wlnf tbe/ wa Ue belt Iw Mr, I erar uw, I Ian 
wtdi OB* An, ana tbOBUnd burMa of corn In one day- 
In iinxlay Iknned one Iboiuwvd lnMheliofwhi;ai.u< 
-■--- " ■ - ■ Tbey wir ' 
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Waanin 



IIOTIC£. 



NUBBBRT, 

noUiyiiif onr Tarti 
i« Dearly arrived 
iir iIDCkorfhiit It 






ff.B. HATHA IPAY, 
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it^Tn^, BhrubliMy, 

: M iftit fralia; wliere laiga quai 

. tl Co,, T.llhl BL, UalUi^or), ai 
111 mccl wilt jnaupl alien UOD. 



OTH81I8 IN im UNITED STAVBa.— Tbi 



menUy iMBtillabed in' 

*. (apcnfally aanoanca mat Uiay Intend bnldini diiirllii 

IR fat Ihe einibitlon nlinpraveoMfichiDrrT, A|ricul[ur* 

^rtatf panieolan wilt be tiven ih falare advnrtJaenenti 

ItBwino Nimiu, Icon, on Fain. 
Boaa Wix.1.., f 
B. B. H>:>..oi>, I 

ADAH DENUfiAD, Chairman. 



addn—rd ID R. BIbcMt, 



v 10 Blnclalr li Com. 



|-1ULTIVATORa.-~We have nmde an HoprnvainDDI In the 

the bonr il the anme Ume incct bclw»-n ibeoi, and tbupn- 

u ID Injure Ibc roota. Prtte, »jpiinain. wilh eaRteelta,fUt-. 
withwmB^taB.£<. E. WlllTMAN.Jr. 

M>T 1. Corner oTLiiht and PrBtt.atreMf . 



t]::3>fiO0K fc JOB PRINTING Mat)} •xecutod 



THE AMEBICIN riKMEII. 



. Iiiii luf« hvrd of SJion Hon. 
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July I ll 



nllMf FLOWS knd CASTJNGa, 



■Bdbeiii|derinwii>ridaplln(ftirU»X^''t!ir'C'jl{.LI^iii 1^<>B BALE— rHG Miuor and Horloa PLlltvaol' cvi 
k^^BBof iiolilIiPErD«ii«B<rinCmillIl la^k of 0*111* irlLL — ' — ■>■'<. iifo —J i^iaTivr?- -n S-.i.- -m-^i.--.. »......* 

«U mtl^Ule AlKliini aona ia« H hnd, qd W<4»mI»,Um 
IMh of July next, u OwBblnf Bub Himl, «i|M Omitaloim 
Jtnd, nPir Philnddphb. The niMk la h* wid wtD exaia o( 
Onnwilh C'iIth tiy Uielr oidoj Onnln cnlC, nil rMftH^, 
^Mipally vornig)! ooe wiij flne DalL (eiom) 4rMno1d, 



ncnltunUia 



m rrnm lbs Afrlcullunl Si 

*nnhii[n'»n,F».Jitn«3,'4( 
JOHN IVILKINBON. 



± GHICUI-TURAl, IMPLEMENTS— LABOR SAVIN 

A.lf ACHINERT. GKORGEPAOE, KwMuimti. M 

iSietant.KaUimma. WtMOf 8ehnnl(srR._^BBltlinn». 

liUhFor 



u niniiM IM tDlln >i 



il,uidlii|hlr 



RWnlbri 
■Infliill 



ML rieuBDI, Frederitk 






HIOIfLY IMFRDVeO UOltSE-POWEB.— ThH aubici 
twT a prepmed Vt nirniBb bin iiuproKd lIoiv«-Pavr«a, 
upoR ttat Sun wid Fliiiiet jirlnelnla. uiil rucb ■■ be eiblbilM 
■lltKlueFiiriD lhl>r:i(]r. Tbi* |nwu piMi>iMi»nic u«u- 
Kv idvaouifH ovir all oUicr pnicvn lo uh, u iuntilii(ll(hl- 
«Tj iMiflf more dunbjs, uiil juiy rapuin Bec&uujr lo It, nn be 



____^_ „.„.i;''Sjl„ 

idlen In tbii mirksl, wbicb wc wlU mrtui 
oHt Wt baie ■ IDI or lane Hize 3 uid 3 ho 

'll««nd Minor kHiH — -' — -■—■■- 

1[ Uam very Cheap, ai 



ml of 

MACBINESY, wilb any Oiini 



hialliM. Hacuirunu, - , . 

in« or wuer power ; LunilMrWhrali; Hont Pohcim of' 
laii riiea, mwintlnprtee ftmo «« to «W0, and ewHi aimpk, 
..AincaBdpoimftil. Ilia Ham Bo<Mt^ TimUiti M^liau, 
he it bnpwed W anpply at *« lownriM of gliB c<im|Jeic ; ihf 
Thiuhlnf MaebinM wiihoui Uie hoiro power, affording lo 
-.^,40,<5Bnd ^Silmlitoved Seed Mid Corn Plainer, 



'urmb>p Gtlii Mi 



Jnlyl 



or^e ur: 



vbire—piice tlOO. Tbiei 



id lar|ei of |ood pallarni and 
wall iDBdr, UiHi lie unll lell helnw BnicuM. I.iktiriie, nipc- 
lior THRESH LNC MAC'HINBa, utd nrtone mber Fnniiiiv 
Inplaiiieuta, equally cbeap. PJouali GaiLUiuoii huidalte' 
BtlT ' J. a EASTMAN, 

Jolyl InihareaiPfia) W. Fumtwet. 



BOHE-DUST AND POUDRETTE. 

nclory on Hurrle' Crrek, Canlon. HFaiihe Eailern limlUit 
ihe eily. Orden iimy be IcDiii i3. Smu*. rubliilier of lb* 
American FlTiuer, No. gJuiU'Biiildiiif, Nonlid., Raltn. 
marl. HOcflflNa k ilAYNES. 

1'~V>H! "Slmoii pnie," uidluvmdUe IViutv PLOW eUn In 
the fleld— A. a. HOTT, u No. 38 Eviovt Srurr, nut 
Ihe BO-^tr JVartet-HinuAcIutFr and Vender of ImplC- 
niennofHiuliandi7,vii.i>twt, J/«TDiu,(Uei«iton, Cnaii- 
rnAei, IFieat-AH, Qirn-Sjfeilnm, StnuhOOtm, BuSittt 
lain /forH Fttert, TUtihint .VocUiui, ic 4-c.~Ibnnub 

'd anpriie tbe ncilcDltiml eaaiDiunlt; ofiba 

onV minnltetureTln Ui« "MoeBMBUI 
iiwa WiLKT Plow (iMiI and left band) 
J"iilnianpure'*andjoii]yeelcbfBicdNew 
chilled canlnp, the point* of wblcta, arc 
tbe moil nined eoli rniial lo iiecl, M a 
.i i M-.^..Ji.ki. hill Vr.*.. 



CtnSa, IFieat-J 
flialnWii -- 



OSAGE OBANUf: BEEF).— V 
falloni of thit tai for nle, ai 1 

luaimeror All. - S. sVvDt 



leeoiiDtiy. Tliey nnyba raiedaod prindaifbliowF, vii: 



s,V>iie*,Bt 

, ur du. 3 ilzee, ai 

Oiain UndlCK, mule i*itb Iron and 
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laiidKakn, Ilay Fntk>,gcylb« sionee, Sicklo.Cnullen, 
Hamnicre, kc.ilio 

Urn and Utu llarrowa ' S u> «1li 

aad 3 Furrow Plowi^improrad S-W and fS.- 

kuntiiii MINI, wlttairporaiiBf jbriim,|ra«tr 
impioved f& 30 and C: 

almnl every vuieiy of fnin, bui pmicuHuty 
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WORK FOR AUGUST. 

Bafore ws commence our dauil* of tbe work for 
tbe laoDlh, t*g irill uize the opporlunilj to make t 
few deeulloij remarki on the cropi of (be seaioD and 
llM pnwpwt o( tnarbete. 

Ttu Criiii Cnpi qf Eunpt. — So far as we hare 
be«n able to form in opinioD bj the European news, 
«• mrc inclined to beliere that the otbpa in Europe 
will turn out fuilj aret^ge onei. — ao thai, aliouM no 
dimlen occur to blight the prospecli in (hat region, 
oor mariiet tbere Tor our luiplui breadbtuSi during 
tba next twaiva moDthi will be acircumgcribedone. 
fafbni, whether her cropi proTe fruitful or othei^ 
wiM,Blwa}ibasta draw a portion of her bread rrom 
*bni»d, dealing, of courae, with that nation which 
may oBer her Ihegretteal faojlitiei Birepnlieheap- 
aan aMt (uppij, for her merchants, like the govern- 
UBBt, arc ruJed b; mallen of inlereit. If then, we 
could aupplj the demand which maj be neceuary to 
■naet the deficiencj, upon better and cheaper terms 
Iban the grain grower* of Caiuula, and those of the 
BUde and BtUie seal, we of coune would get tbe 
prafetence, lolelj, because the great IcTsr of human 
action — interest — would preponderate in out faTnr. 
So far, bowcTCr, as England maj he able to draw a 
portion of her d^ficimcy from Canada, she will do 
so, *a the dlscriminsliiig duties in faior of her colu- 
nial lubjeels will enable them to lurnish it to the 
bert adraotage — but as Canada cannot tupplj but a 
portion of the breadstuBs needed to meet the de- 
mand, lbs oompelitioo for tbe midue will be between 
v aiKl the pvioigrowets of the two s«aa we haie 
Damad, — and Ifaa greater proiimitj of the latter 
vnr m, and the cheapneu of labor there, would re. 
duce OUT ehancea within a Tsr; small compass, if it 
wero not that from tbe adTantaget of climate our 
crop* nalnre much earlier than theirs, and from the 
bet, loo, thai our wheat makes more bread than 
Ikairi. But taking all things into coasideratioo, we 
fur nrj mocb, that, ahould tbe preaenl disturbed 



condition of the people of Eatope be succeeded 
a state of quiet and peace, that the demand 
breadslufis In that quarter, uilA lAe (j:c^ii«B 
qf Cam, will be less than usual, and so believing, wa 
to be our dutjr to apprise our agricultural 
friends Ihui earl;, in order thai Ihejr ma; aTail 
themselTes of CTcr; opporlunit; of getting their sur- 
plus products to mHrkel whenerer prices ma; ba 
such a* tojuslif; tlieirdoing bo. 

CropM si Hame.—Ftom ill the information we can 
lia, He believe (hat Ihe tVktal crop is above an 
'erage ;ield, while its quatll; is excellent. The 
bbnrco crop will, we think, prore ununiai(i| uneJl, 
jl then, ihe stock on hand in Europe, ii taid to be 
equal to eighteen mcnths' supplj. The Ri/e crop 
ear has been a fruiirul one, so aho has been 
if Barliy. The OaU crop hat suBered much 
from drought in nil quarters, and will be, we betteTe, 
less than an average one. The Corn, too, in man; 
parts of the counlr; has suffered from the same 
', as well ai from insects, but now begins to 
more promising — how its ;ield ms; ultimatel; 
)ul, we arc not prepared to saj, but trust that, 
iducl, friet and maiktta, tbe growers of it ma; 
ample rewards Tor tbair labors, The Haj crop 



a fair 



s require to ba 



Timothy. — Grounds intended to be set in Timoth; 
mtaiomiknildbtfortkwilhpltnigtud — ttin; JJrsI turi- 
ly nanuTCil. He who intends setting a limeth; mea 
dow should recollect, that it is to remain in grass for 
man; ;ears— and, as the custom is, — but ought not 
to be,— to Uke all out of the soil, without returoing 
an;thing to il, it is indispensabl; neeessar; that It be 
highl; fertilized in the beginning, and Ihat, if it be 
not, short crops of grass, and an earl; running out 
of tbe meadow, will be the ineTitable conBcquences. 
In ploughing, care must be taken to turn over Ihe 
furrows flat, so as to complelelj bur; grass, WM< 
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and the seeds of both, while the furrow should be 
of sufficient depth to place such nuisances in a con- 
dition to prevent their re-growth or germination. 
Care must be observed to have no baU^y but to do 
the work with exactitude. When ploughed, if the 
soil be sti]i(^ the roller should be used across the fur- 
rows, to cl(»^up interstices and break and pulverize 
the clods. Theh^the harrow should be run the way the 
furrow runs, after which it should be cross-harrowed. 
There is possibly no crop which requires nicer tilth 
than does that of timothy. The smallness and deli- 
cacy of the seed will indicate this to any one who 
may take the trouble to think; and hence, every 
pains should be taken to render the soil free from 
clods and lumps of earth. Many a lot of good seed 
has been denounced as bad^ because it did not come 
up, when, in fact, the fault lied in the slovenly man- 
ner in which the ground had been prepared. 

IVhere the ground may have been long in culture, 
without being reeenify limed, the presumption is, that 
the soil is deficient in lime, and it would be best to 
give it 50 or 100 bushels to the acre previous to the 
last harrowing. If, however, the ground is tre<, the 
application will be almost useless, and it should be 
relieved of its superabundant water by drainage. — 
Having prepared your soil, as directed, employ a 
food seeder, and let him carefully sow your seed, 
which, when sown, must be harrowed or brushed in *, 
that done, the ground should be rolled. This latter 
operation brings the earth into immediate contact 
with the seed and ensures its quick germination, and 
the vigt>rous growth of the plants. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre. — Less than a peck of 
seed, per acre, should not be sown, and care must be 
taken in its purchase, in order that it be/resA and well 
cleaned. In setting a meadow it is necessary to sow 
plenty of teed, in order that the ground may be oc. 
cupied by the grass plants and the less room left for 
weeds. 

Rye. — The earlier you get your Rye in this month, 
the better opportunity will ithave of establishing itself 
with roots to enable it to withstand the pressure of 
frosts and thaws — the better will its chance be of es- 
caping from the effects of winter-killing. 

In ploughing, be sure to turn up the soil as deeply 
as your team will allow you — and be as sure to make 
the tilth perfectly fine by the fVee use of the harrow. 
After your seed is in the ground, harrow and roll the 
surface. 

Q^Aemlily of seed per acre. — The quantity of seed per 
acre usually seeded, is 4 pecks. We think 5 pecks 
the safer quantity. 

If the land on which you are about to sow your 
Rye should not be in good heart, you would find it to 
be your interest to sow broadcast over each acre of 
it, a mixture of 5 bushels of ashes and 1 of plaster. 
If it be possible for you to do so, it would be better 
to sow on each acre, and plough it in, a mixture com- 
posed of 200 lbs. of Perutiem Gwmo and 1 buthtl oj 



Turnip, — If you have not sowed your Turnips, 
you may still put them in any time between this and 
the 10th of the month, the earlier the better : for 
the mode of doing so we refer ytu to our instruc- 
tions of last month, in which you will find everything 
laid down calculated to ensure success. As our pa- 
per circulates in many parts of the country where 
toeX is used as fuel, we will mention, that if 20 
bushels of coal ashes and 5 gallons of fish oil be 
added to the manure usually applied to turnips, the 
safety and qyuoxdiky of the product will be greatly en- 
hanced. 

GriMtno. — As the time for seeding voheat is at hand, 
we seize the occasion to say that this manure is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growth of this crop, and that 
all who can do so, should procure a supply. Where 
a single crop may be the object, 200 lbs. per acre, 
will be enough — where permanent improvement of 
the soil is looked to— as it ought always to be — 400 
lbs., per acre, will be necessary. Whether one 
quantity or the other be used, a bushel of plaster 
should be mixed with either. Gtumo should alvoayi 
be pl^mghed in to the full depth of the furrow, be thai 
what it may. And to save the necessity for inquiry, 
we will remark, that when mixed with plaster and 
ploughed in, it matters not how recently the land 
may have been limed :— nor will it at all interfere 
with the effec^ve operation of the Guano, if liming 
be performed at the same time, provided the lime be 
applied to the surface of the soil, and the former 
ploughed in. For our reasons in favor of ploughing 
Guano in, see vol. 3, page 60. 

The inquiry is frequently made of us, as to the 
propriety of top-dressing with Guano, and to covei 
that inquiry the more comprehensively, we will 
make the remark, here — that from the volatile nature 
of the nutrient principle contained in Guano, i1 
should never be applied to the surface, as much ol 
its virtue, when thus applied, escapes, and its bene- 
fits are, to that extent, lost alike to the soil, and to 
the growing crop. If used at all as a top-dressings i1 
should be so used in a liquid form — say 10 gallons ol 
rain-water mixed with every pound of the Guano.— 
The rain-water would give temporary fixidity to thi 
already formed ammonia of the Guano, and thereby 
for a time, prevent loss,'but as the action of the solu 
tion would be but for a very limited period, and th( 
full benefit of the manure is desirable, we repeat,'' 
Guano should always be ploughed in, as to place i 
beneath the earth, is the only possible way by whiel 
its greatest amount of benefit can be secured to th( 
soil. Among the minor operations of the garden i 
may be well enough to use solutions of Guano upoi 
the vegetables and flowers, but even there it wouI« 
be best to work it into the earth. 

Granaries and Bams — ^These should be thorough] 
cleansed before grain is stowed away in them. Th 
floors should be scoured with ley and the wall 
wbitewaahed. It would be better that meana b 
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taken to destroy rats before the grain is put in them. 

Poultry Houses. — Hare these well cleaned out — re- 
moTe all the haj or straw from the nests, have them 
scalded with lej, and after being dried in the sun, 
furnish them with new straw — then whitewash the 
bouses inside and out. 

Poimioes. — If you hare not done so already, gi?e to 
your late potatoes their last working. 

21r«Aifi^ Qrain, — Have this done as speedily as 
possible, and send your surplus grain forward to 
market, — for, after much thought upon the subject, 
we can see nothing in the aspect of affairs to justify 
the belief that anything is to be gained by delay. 

Draining and Ditching, — This is a favorable period 
for these operations, and as healthful vegetation can- 
not be carried on in wet soils, it is the interest of 
every farmer and planter to drain aU such lands on 
his estate. 

StubbU-Jields and Pastures. — Give to these a dress- 
ing of plaster, say, 1 bushel to each acre. 

Fences. — Make a careful examhaation of your com 
field and other fences, and make all necessary re- 
pairs. Weak points in a fence serve to tempt stock 
to trespass on growing crops at all times, but espe- 
cialiy so in this month, when the pastures begin to 
laii, and hunger sharpens both their sight and appe- 
lates. 

Ploughing for Wheat. — As the period is approach- 
ing for seeding wheat, and it should be the pride of 
every farmer to be ahead of his work, you should at 
once set about breaking up your wheat ground, and 
making all other necessary arrangements to get your 
wheat seeded early, as in so doing you will assuredly 
consult your interest 

In ploughing your ground be sure to do it thorough- 
ly and well — from 6 to 8 inches deep, and see that it 
it made as fine as roller and barrow can make it, as 
the more perfect the degree of pulverization to which 
you bring it, the better chance will the wheat plants 
have to thrive and bring forth their fruit. 

As most farmers will be getting in their wheat 
next month, we embrace the opportunity of calling 
their attention to the subject of using the drilling 
machine in seeding. Its advantages are said to be 

1. An increase of yield, arising from its superior 
facilities of growing and from its exemption from 
winter-killing. 

2. A saving of Jths the quantity of seed. 

3. A protection, to a certain extent, against the 
msl, that deadly blighter of the wheat-growers' 
hopes. Those who claim for it thb virtue, contend 
that, in consequence of the free admission of air 
through the rows of wheat, it derives exemption 
from this disease. 

4. An exemption from winter-killing, by means 
of the furrow raised by the machine affording pro- 
teetioo to the roots of the plants,,/!rsl, by aiding in 
carrying off the water, — secondly, by encoura^g a 
Boro Tigoroas growth and a greater ability to resist 



the uprooting action produced by the thawing of the 
earth, and, thirdly , in the event of the plants being 
thrown out, they are covered again by the earth of 
the ridges which crumble down and cover their roots. 

The machine we should think cannot be advan- 
tageously used, except where the ground is thoroughly 
prepared. 

These are some of the advantages urged in favor 
of the use of the drilling machine, and, if founded 
in truth, should be conclusive, as the saving of seed 
on a large field of wheal, would, alone, more than 
cover its cost, to say nothing of the other benefits 
ascribed to this mode of seeding. 

From personal inspection of many fields of wheat 
put in in this way, last fall, in York and Lancaster 
Counties, Pa., we are disposed to think favorably of 
it, but as we are always cautious in recommending 
expenditures, we shall do nothing more at the pre* 
sent time, than to lay the matter before our readers, 
leaving their action in the premises to their own 
good judgments. 

Btuhes^ BriarSf Sprouts and Weeds. — These should 
be all cut up during this month, it being the best time 
to effectually destroy them. When cut up they 
should be put in piles, dried and burnt. 

Sheep.^ln the pasture or sheep-walk, 'n which 
these may be kept, there should be provided, under 
cover, a trough, which should be, twice a week, pro- 
vided with tar or salt — the tar to be first spread on 
the bottom of the trough and the salt sprinkled over 
the top of it. 

Fallowing fir Fall Crops. — It is full time that this 
work was begun — when done, it should be well done. 
The ploughing should be done as deeply as a strong 
team can force the plough ; when the soil is stiff, af- 
ter being broken up it should be rolled crosswise and 
thoroughly harrowed, as too fine a tilth cannot well 
be given to it We hold, that too much pains cannot 
well be taken in the preparation of the earth, as to 
ensure a good crop it is indispensably necessary that 
it be put in the very best possible condition to re- 
ceive the seed, admit the percolation of the rain, and 
give free access to the air. We believe that land 
which is put in such tilth, will yield one-third more 
than lands of equal quality that may be indifferently 
ploughed and pulverized. 

Milch Cows and 2 year old Heifers. — These should 
now be served with the bull, — in selecting a bull be 
sure to obtain the services of a thorough-bred Dur- 
ham, Devon, Hereford or Ayrshire, and thus at a 
moderate expense bring up the blood of your dairy 
stock. 

Late Com. — If your late Corn has not already re- 
ceived the last working, pass the cultivator through 
it and lay it by in a state of cleanliness. 

Cow and Bam Yards and Hog Pens. — Supply these 
with materials to be converted into manure by your 
stock. Earth, mould, marsh mud, woods- leaves, pine 
shatters and mould, weeds, peat, the scrapings of 
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fence corners, head-lands, yards and ditches, if col- 
lected and spread o?er these places will be converted 
into excellent manure. Recollect that without ma- 
nure you cannot keep up the fertility of your soil; 
and that, without you do, your crops will be short; 
and recollecting these things, make it a point of plea- 
sure as well as duty to see that no opportunity is 
lost to accumulate materials from every possible re- 
source within your reach. By pursuing a course of 
proper industry, there is no one who owns a farm 
but may obtain in a few months a sufficiency of good 
manure to fertilize all his corn, potato and turnip 
grounds, and thereby in a series of four years to go 
over bis entire farm, and thus keep it up to that state 
of fertility which ensures profit and vouchsafes plea- 
sure — for pleasure ever attends well rewarded toils. 

Orchards.' — Ilxamine your orchards for cankered 
or decayed limbs, — cut all such off down into the 
sound wood, smooth off the surface of the wound, 
and apply to it a plaster made of 1 part tar and 3 
parts plaster — or one made of equal parts of bees- 
wax, tallow and turpentine. 

If there be any of your trees on which the bark is 
rough and scabby, have such bark scraped off and 
paint the trunk with a mixture comprised in the pro* 
portion of I gallon qf sqft soapf 1 lb, flour stt/pAur, oficl 
1 pint of salt. By these processes you will ensure 
new and healthful bark to your trees, destroy the 
eggs of many destructive insects, and greatly improve 
the appearance as well as the bearing capacity of 
your orchard, provided you occasionally manure it. 



IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS IN NORTHAMP- 
TON COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 

It looks so like empiricism for one who has no 
personal knowledge of the locale of a district of 
country, its soil and climate, to attempt to prescribe 
a system of culture for its intelligent inhabitants, 
that we should have shrunk from the task, had we 
not been encouraged by the lights which one of its 
gifted sons threw upon our path in our last number, 
and had he not made the request that we should do 
so. But from the description which he has so 
graphically given of the soil^the resources for the 
accumulation of manure which the farmers possess, 
as well from the waters as from the land — from 
the description which he has given of the sys- 
tem of culture, the products resulting therefrom, 
and the indomitable industry displayed by the far- 
mers of Northampton county, Va., we are san- 
guine in our belief, that a better system can be 
adopted than the one now pursued, and that, 
if adopted, the same industry, intelligence, and per- 
severance, if persisted in, would crown their ef- 
forts with rewards infinitely better suited to the 
generous spirit which is disclosed by the admirable 
paper of our thrice valued correspondent — as we be- 
lieve, in the sincerity of Dur heart, that the same en- 
terprise and skill, which has been so honorably evinc- 



ed in their present culture, could not fail to enhance 
the value of their kind soil, and increase its pro- 
ducts at the end of one course of the rotation of 
crops which we shall recommend, at least two 
hundred per cent This promise at the first blush 
may appear to be based on deductions drawn by a 
mind influenced by an over sanguine temperament 
— but it is not the case ; for we have endeavored to 
take a calm and collected, and at the same time, a 
comprehensive view of the whole ground — to weigh 
well all those considerations of soil and climate 
which should have weight, in arriving at proper 
conclusions, — and, consequently, the opinions which 
we may advance, will be the results of the best 
judgments at which our mind is capable of arriving 
•—opinions formed under the desire of serving a no- 
ble, generous, and high minded people, for whom, 
though we be a stranger to them, all our feelings are 
warmly interested, and of whom the only requests 
we have to make, are, that, should the^ not accord 
with the views which we shall take, they may at 
least, give us credit for purity of motive, and an 
honest, disinterested desire to serve them. We 
may be mistaken, for it is incident to man to err, 
and we, among the rest, are liable to the same gen- 
eral law which subjects human nature to its opera- 
tions, but if we should err, we shall have the con- 
sciousness to know that the heart will not be to 
blame. 

Predicating our system of divisUm^pUmghing^frepar' 
ration of the soU, and rotation of crops, upon the descrip- 
tion given of the character of the lands as compris- 
ed within the county by our correspondent, " JVbrlA- 
ampton,*^ we should say : 

1. Tliat, in general, we would recommend that 
the four field system should be adopted upon all 
farms where the wet clays of which he speaks may 
not occur. 

2. That, where those wet clays may occupy only 
about Sififlh part of a farm, we would recommend 
the jive field system to be adopted, and that, after 
liming and manuring, we would set the fifth field in 
timothy, or red-top grate, and devote that field to the 
purposes of hay and pasture. But such wel clays 
may, by drainage, be converted into soils adapted to 
the general purpose of tillage, in the regular course 
of a rotation of crops. We wish no better proof of 
the tangibleness of this proposition, than is afforded 
by the result of the labors of Col. Capron, in re- 
claiming the marsh on his estate, an account of 
which we gave in the number qf our journal last month 
— a result as honorable to the intelligence and en- 
terprise of that gentleman, as it will prove profita- 
ble to him in a pecuniary point of view; for he has 
converted a field of sixty acres, which, prior to its 
being drained, was an unsightly morass, groWing 
nothing but sour, coarse grasses, into a beautiful 
meadow, sufficiently dry for every purpose of cul- 
ture. His field, by its fonnatloD and ioclinatk>D, re< 
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quired the main open drain to be cut through the cen- 
tre, the lateral covered ooes, diverging from various 
elevations and points, were conducted into this, and 
formed a series of conduits which relieved the en- 
tire surface soil of all superabundant water. 

But where SLwet field m^Ljheflat or nearly so, the 
main ditches should be cut around their margins, as 
well as through the centre, of sufficient depths to re- 
ceive the water from the lateral ones, the which 
should be of sufficient depths, when covered, so as 
not to interfere with the o|>eration of ploughing — 
saj so deep as to be 12 inches beneath the surface, 
—this would give 12 inches above the cover of the 
dirains, and thus secure them from molestation by 
the plough. As we stated in our description of 
them, Col. Capron's lateral covered drains are made of 
bricks — where, however, bricks are not easy of 
procurement, very good materials may be found it 
fine poles of a few inches in diameter, laid length- 
wise on either side of the ditch, to be covered by 
similar poles, ottuffieienl width, to be laid on the top 
thereof; upon the top of these covering poles, 
twigs of piiM, etfprea^ or any other evergreen wood, 
or even Uraw or marsh grass, may be placed, to pre- 
vent the earth from falling into the drain, until it 
shall have become consolidated :— or a very good 
drain may be made with pine, or other boards of 
equal width, placed along either side of the ditches, 
inclining to the centre, forming an angle of about 45 
degrees, to be filled up on both sides and on top with 
the earth excavated from the ditches. Covered 
drains, made in either of the two latter ways, would 
last from 25 to 30 years, or more, and serve to vent 
the water during that period of time, so as to con- 
vert into dry, friable lands, such soils as had there- 
tofore been too wet for healthful vegetation. No- 
thing is more certain than that lands which are al- 
ways super-saturated with water, are unfit for the 
purposes of profitable culture. And here the occa- 
sion is a proper one for us to make the observation, 
that clays which are in that condition must be drain- 
ed before they can be said to be adapted to agricul- 
tural purposes, as neither mineral, animal, nor veg. 
etable manures, can act efficiently while soils may 
be in that state,— the exeea of moisture , so far as the 
mineral manures, as lime and ashes, may be con- 
cerned, prevents that thorough incorporation with 
the soil, so necessary to a disintegration of the par. 
tides of clay, as well as to the admission of air — 
while its action upon nutritive manures would operate 
to depress the temperature of the earth so as to ar- 
rest decomposition, and, consequently, to prevent 
such manures from furnishing the desired amount 
of food for the growing plants. 

3. Our correspondent pays a well merited compli- 
ment to the farmers of Northampton, when he says: 

«» I hazard the assertion that few people can be 
found, climate, soil, and system, taken into the ac- 
count, who oould successfully accomplish what they 
do, "--/or their indoitry io the collection and appli- 



cation of manure is no less astonishing than oom- 
mendable, — and we feel assured, that, if the Mme 
unconquerable industry were to be brought to the 
aid of a different system of culture— to wit, to the 
four field system, that their lands would, in the 
course of a single rotation of crops, present such m 
state of improvement as to increase their tillable 
value three hundred per cent. We say this not- 
withstanding the **failure^^ of the late Dr. Parker, 
who, as our correspondent states, — <* after dividing 
his land first into /our fields, and finding that did not 
answer, came to three, and, finally, to the common 
plan at which he continued during the remainder of 
his life.'* Our correspondent remarks, that he it 
not acquainted with the details of Dr. B*s plan — 
neither are we, — and, therefore, shall not speculate 
upon it, but shall content ourself with the general 
remark, that in all improved systems of culture, it is 
qf vital importance to their success, that we begin rights 
as without the foundation be properly laid, the su- 
perstructure built thereon, must, for want of sup- 
port, fall to the ground — nor do we think that the 
**/aiittre'^ of Dr. P. should deter others from making 
an efibrt to bring up the average yield of com of 
Mrtkampton County, from 2, its present average, to 6 
or 8 barrels, an average which- we believe to be en- 
tirely practicable within five years, if the plan 
which we shall lay down shall be strictly followed. 
The numerous creeks and arms of the bay with 
which the county is indented, afford, we are very 
certain, ample supplies of the most enriching man- 
ures, as sea- weed, marl, oyster shells for lime, 
marsh mud, the scrapings of ditches, the mould 
from fence-rows, mould and leaves, pine shatters, 
&c,, the which, if collected with the same industry 
and intelligence as now, would, under the changed 
system which we shall propose, permanently fructi- 
fy the soil, and make its productive powers all that 
the most sanguine could desire. But before any 
sensible melioration can reasonably be expected, 
there are two important operations to be perform- 
ed, viz : the draining of the " wet clays,^^ and an in- 
creased depth of tilth, by ploughing, — no soil satur- 
ated WITH WATER CAN BE MADE PROCUCTIVB UNTIL 
RELIEVED OP ITS OVER-CHARGED QUANTUM OF WA- 
TER, — WHILE NO LAND PLOUGHED OMLT TO THE 
DEPTH OP 3 OR 4 INCHES CAN DO JUSTICE TO ir- 
8BLP, OR RENDER A YIELD IN SUCH A MEASURE AS TO 
ASSURE REMUNERATION AND PROFIT. 

4. Our correspondent says : 

** The soil is generally a tight sand on a clay sub- 
soil. Occasionally the clay comes to the surface, 
and is then regarded as of an inferior Quality, be- 
ing wet, uncertain, and difficult to work.'* 

Now we say, drain such soils as above described, 
in the course of the approaching autumn — ^when 
drained, plough to the depth of 6 or 8 inches, so as 
to turn up 2 or 3 inches of the clay, apply 50 bush- 
els of freshly slacked litne to the acre, or from 150 
to 200 bushels of marl, spread it evenly over 
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surface, and let it remain until the usual time for 
working in the ensuing year, then harrow and ap- 
ply the manure usually given to the corn crop, cross 
plough that in, 4 inches deep, check and plant the 
com, and we shall be very much at fault in our cal- 
culation, if the product of com is not one hundred 
per cent greater than it has ever before been. At 
the usual time for seeding wheat in autumn, say 
from the 10th of September to the 1st of October, 
seed the corn-field down in wheat, and early in the 
Febmary foUowing sow thereon, 1 bushel of Clover 
seed to every 5 acres — let the Clover remain untrod- 
den upon by beasts of any kind after the wheat shall 
be cut off*, durbg the first season. This crop of clover 
the second year may be cut twice, and once the 
third year, the after-math or second crop of that 
year to be ploughed in, preparatory to the crop of 
the succeeding year. If put ia com, the usual man- 
ure must be applied upon the top of the clover-ley, 
before being ploughed under. At this ploughing, a 
depth of 8 inches must be reached, so as to afford 
ample pasture for the roots of the plants to expand 
themselves in, to take up their food, as well as to 
be protected from the rays of the sun, and in order 
that a healthful degree of moisture may be obtained. 
The cross ploughmg herein recommended, will mix 
the sand of the iurfaee with the clay of the subsoil, 
and make, even the first year, a comparatively good 
mould or loam — a soil of all others the best' adapted 
to general culture, all things considered. By ming- 
ling the surface sands with the stiff clays, which 
are complained of, as being ** loef, uncertain and d\f' 
JicuU to loorkf** — after they shall have been drained, 
— a most admirable, friable soil will be produced, 
for even the stiffest wet clays, cease to be so, when 
relieved of their superabundance of water, — water 
in excess being the element which gives to them the 
consistence of mortar^ and which renders them so 
** uncertain" in their yields, and ** difficnU to toorfc." 
The admixture of sand with a sound dry soil, sepa • 
rates the argillaceous particles, admits the air into the 
earth, promotes the decomposition of all freshly ap- 
plied animal and vegetable manures, while the lime 
causes the decomposition of the vegetable remains 
to go on with a greatly accelerated speed, and renders 
many substances not theretofore so, available as 
food for plants. As an auxiliary means of improve- 



all do know, will act favorably on any soil, situated 
anywhere, where it does not pre-exist in sufficient 
quantity ; and, as ihe office of the sulphuric add is 
that of attracting nitrogenous bodies from surround* 
ing objects, there is no reason why it cannot perform 
this office as well in one locality as in another. 

5. Having accomplished the melioration of one 
field, as suggested, proceed on to improve each of 
the others, until the improvement of all shall have 
been accomplished. 

6. Where the soils may not be wet, the necessity 
for draining will not exist. But if the clay which 
forms the subsoil is within reach of the plough, two 
or three inches of the clay should be turned up, and 
the field treated as we have recommended for the 
drained lands. By such treatment, all the fields 
will have experienced the benefit of improvement 
in the course of five years, and be in a condition 
adapted to any kind of culture to which they may 
be appropriated, l^at may not be forbidden by the 
climate. Each field, as it may come into clover, 
should receive a dressing of fifty bushels more lime, 
or 200 bushels of marl, when its melioration maybe 
regarded as comparatively permanent, provided the 
same pains be taken, as is now practiced, to furnish 
the corn crop with nutritive manures, as the land 
will not require liming again for fourteen years. 

We think it highly probable, that in the yir^In 
clay which may be turned up there will be a suffi- 
ciency of potash present to combine with and dissolve 
the sand, and furnish the requisite quantum of the 
silicate cf potash to form the outer crusts of the 
corn stalks. But to make assurance doubly sure, it 
may be well to manure the com in the hill with jive 
bushels of ashes, ten of mould, and one of plaster, 
per acre ; or to mix that quantity of such compost, 
per acre, with the manure, before it is applied 
broadcast to the land, prior to the cross* ploughing 
which we have recommended. 

We desire to impress upon the minds of farmers, 
that, prior to the application of the manure, the 
ground roust be harrowed^ in order to mix the sand 
and clay together with the greater certainty ; and 
that, after the second ploughing, the operation of 
harrowing must be repeated ; after which, the 
ground mustberol/^d before being checked off for 
plant ing. TUey nuxy he assured^ that much of the sueeess 



ment,each acre which may be in clover sheuld f^f a com crop depends upon the thorough preparatumrf 
have a bushel of plaster sown thereon, annually, ^f^ ,^ ^^^^^ j, ^^^ j,, ^^^,,^. 
early in the month of February. 

An opinion prevails that where lands lie contiguous 
to salt water, that plaster is inoperative. For our- 
self, we have no faith in this opinion, but look upon 



it as erroneous, believing that, if a sufficiency of 

plaster is not already present in the soil, it will act 

just as potently, just as efficiently, in the vicinage 

of salt water, as in any other location. Now, pray, 
what is there in the composition of Plaster to prevent 
its action near salt water ? Why, nothing. It con- 
sittt chiefly of lime and sulphuric acid. LlmO) we 



7. Mode and Times qf JVorkir^ the Com.— Our 
correspondent upon these subjects has these remarks: 

**This crop (Corn) is worked both with the plough 
and the cultivator, on an average seven times in the 
course of the year — that the cultivator is chiefly 
used to level the ground for the succeeding crop of 
oats— that the plough is usually used five times.'* 

Now, there is no stronger advocate for the 
thorough working of com than ourself. So strongly 
fixed are we in the efficacy of keeping the soil of a 
corn field free from weeds^ aad always open to the 
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Action of the atmosphere and rain, that, in a field of 
tlAj acres, we should hare the enUivaior almost 
continually in it after the first working, (which 
should be with the plough) until we laid the crop 
by. We should, however, never work corn msandy 
hnd more than once with the plough, and that the 
first time ; and we should so graduate Us depths as not 
to tear up the roots of the corrit nor dibturb the manure 
ploughed in. We look upon it, that every time the 
manure is ploughed up and exposed to the action of 
the sun and air, that a loss^ equivalent to one-fifth 
part of the nutritive or volatile portion of the manure, 
is sustained ; so that five ploughings would well 
nigh deprive such manure of its most valuable con- 
stituents, and leave the stalks of corn without the 
substance principally needed to form the grain. 
This is our view of this part of the subject of corn- 
growing ; and hence, in part, our preference for the 
use of the cultivator ^ instead of the plough, in the 
culture of corn. Our other objection arises from 
the aversion we have to the laceration of the roots 
of the com plant, a Aer it has grown to any consider- 
able size, believing that all the feeders formed by nature 
mt necessary to its perfection ; and that if the roots 
had not been essential to the performance of various 
functions, they never would have been given to the 
ifiom plant. However necessary the plough may be 
in the working of corn in stiff, clay lands, we do not, 
as we have before remarked, after the first working, 
consider it at all necessary in sands and sandy loams. 
On the contrary, in such soils as our correspondent 
describes, we hold, that the frequent use of the 
plough, as described by him, can exert none other 
than a pernicious eff*ect— ^/irst, by tearing up the 
roots of the plants, and thus depriving them of the 
ability to take up and digest their food; and, seconci/y, 
by causing a loss of the nutrient principle of the 
manure before the plants have time to mature their 
fruit. Hence, it will be perceived, that our belief 
is, that, in a measure, the implement usedy and the 
frequeficy of its uu, has despoiled the farmers of 
Northampton of a very large portion of their pro- 
ducts. ]f we add shallow ploughing to those before 
named, we have, to a considerable extent, the 
causes which hare operated to lessen them. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, we 
may remark, that they should annually increase their 
iteplA of ploughing at least two inches, until they shall 
hare got a depth of tilth of at least ten inches. By 
Uming the e/oy, which may be periodically turned> 
up, all that is injurious in the inverted bodies of the 
iUl, will not only be neutralized and rendered harm- 
less, but be converted into mineral manures. Com- 
mon sense and reason, in view ox the fact that the 
tap-root of com has been known to penetrate the 
earth four feet, and even more— we say, in view of 
this fact, common sense and reason have taught us 
to belicTe, that he who desires to grow a large crop 
of corOy most gire the plants a deep and fertile bed 



to grow in, as the less obstmction the roots meet 
with in their descent in search of food, the more 
rigorous will be their growth — the more abundant 
their yield— and the same principle will gorem in 
respect to the growth of most oUier plants. Detp 
tilth is a protection alike against excess of rain, as wsU us 
qf drought. This proposition appears to us to be 
consonant with common sense, with reason, and 
with vegetable physiology. As the conrerse of deep 
tilth, let us take the depth of ploughing as executed 
in Northampton. Our correspondent represents it 
to be from 3 to 4 inches. This is shallow enough, in 
all conscience — too shallow for healthful Ycgetation 
to be successfully carried on anywhere, and particu- 
larly is it so in the climate of Northampton county. 
The manure turned in to that depth, is not protected 
in the least from the intense heat of the sun, but is 
continually under its most baneful action — we say 
baneful, because, from the continuous degree of 
excessive heat which is kept up, the decomposition 
of the manure is carried on so rapidly, that the food 
which is thereby eliminated, instead of being taken 
up by the roots of the plants, to contribute to their 
growth, and to the elaboration and perfection of 
their fruits, is forced up through the pores of the 
earth, escapes, and is wasted on the air. This is 
undeniably true ; because the supply is provided 
faster than the plants can partake of it. Again, 
owing to the same causes, the rain which falls has 
not a chance of performing its rightful — its refresh- 
ing office. It is able to percolate through the earth 
but some three or four inches, where it comes in 
contact with the hardpan, remains stationary, and is 
so rapidly dried up by the sun as to be incapable of 
fulfilling its mission ; for, until re-absorbed by the 
over-heated superincumbent atmosphere, it remains 
in position only to injure, instead of benefitting the 
plants, through the scalding temperature to which 
it has been raised by the influences to which we 
have alluded. How different would be the action 
of rain falling on a tilth 8 inches deep, can very 
readily be imagined. At that depth, its positUm is 
removed beyond the over-heating action of the sun's 
rays — it remains there to do good, encourage the 
growth of the plants, and perfect the formation of 
their fruits, whether these be made above or beneath 
the earth ; for the temperature of the over-laying 
soil is just at that point which conduces to the gra- 
dual decomposition both of the rain water and the 
manure which lijs in juxta position. As the decom- 
position of these bodies go on thus moderately, the 
gaseous food is provided so timely, and in such 
appropriate quantities, that the spongeoles and roots' 
of the growing crops are competent to take them up 
and apply them to their uses, as formed, without 
loss or waste. 

8. We shall now proceed to lay down a course 
of culture, or rotation of crops, for two series of 4 
years each ; which is based upon the tupp 
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that one of the 4 fields will be successfully limed or 
marled, annually — that is, that at the end of the first 
series, the entire four fields will have been either 
limed, ashed, or marled. 

ROTATION OF CROPS-^FIRST SERIES. 



Fields. 

No. 1 

" 2 

'« 3 
c( 4* 

Fields. 
No. 1 



1st year. 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 



Sdycar. 

Wheat 

Corn 

Corn 

Clover 



3d year. 
Clover 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Clover 



SECOND SERIES. 



5th year. 
Corn 



6th year. 
Wheat 



7th year. 
Clover 



4th year. 
Clover 
Oats 
Clover 
Corn 

8tb year. 
Corn 



it 



2 Oats, with ) ^ ^^^^4 Clover 
manure ) 

3 Clover Rye Com Oats 

4 Clover Clover Corn Wocat 

9. With regard to the failure of the application 
of the ashes by an officer of our army, of which our 
correspondent speaks, we hardly think that sufficient 
time had elapsed, when he wrote, for any good 
effects to have manifested themselves. Though the 
quantity applied per acre, 20 bushels, was small, 
even that small quantity will operate favorably when 
sufficient time shall have intervened to produce 
results. The ashes may, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, have had all the potash leached out of them ; 
but their other constituent elements will tell advan- 
tageously in time—although, to have given a fair 
test to their virtues, a hundred bitshels, per acre, 
•hould have been applied. Small as the quantity 
applied is, we are very certain that the oats whereon 
they were spread will be better at harvest than that 
grown on the adjoining lands, unless the soil of the 
latter shall have been much more fertile in quality. 
And, by way of encouragement to our estimable 
correspondent and friend, we would say, that were 
we about to commence a system of improvement, 
we would, in addition to the quantity of lime named 
by us, spread on each acre, as we improved it, an 
e^ual quantity of ashes ; and should rely upon their 
virtues to bring back our outlay with compound 
interest. It should be borne in mind, that this has 
been a very dry season — one which is peculiarly 
unfavorable to the application of mineral manures, 
and that, in consequence of the drought, the oat 
crop is short, almost every where. 

10. Our correspondent says that it is — 

The ** opinion of experienced farmers" in North- 
ampton, '* tnat, owing to the loose texture of soil, 
or climate, it is impossible to raise, under any sys- 
tem of cultivation, the heavy crops mentioned in the 
I^ttmer as having been produced on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. " 

Now, to these despairing farmers of Northampton 
we would say — be of good cheer — have hope — for 
those farmers on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 



•The field in which the wheat may be grown the 
first year, should receive a moderate dressing of 
manure, if it be not formed of that portion of the 
farm on which the ccrn grew the previous year. 



who make these large crops, plough deep, tbo- 
ROUGHLY prepare THEIR LANDS, Rud apply JJme* 
Marl, ^sheSf Guano and Bone-dustt and have, as a 
matter of course, increased the productive capacity 
of their lands, some two hundred, and sDmo three 
hundred, per cent; while it has been the good for- 
tune of Col. Capron, by means of his energetic 
course, to enhance the productiveness of his^ in 
some instances, from 7 to 900 per cent For ourseif, 
we can see nothing in the difference, either of "soil 
or climate," between the Eastern Shores of Mary* 
land and Virginia, to produce the difference in pro- 
duct which does exist in favor of the former ; and 
we shrewdly suspect, that the cause of that differ- 
ence lies altogether in the superiority of our system 
of culture, and the liberal application of mineral 
manures. 

11 . In conclusion, we will illustrate the advantages 
resulting from mixing sandy soils with clay, by 
stating a well-attested fact. When the late Earl of 
Leicester (then Mr. Thomas Coke) came into posses- 
sion of his Holkham estate, be found its soil to consist 
almost entirely of blowing sands; and he saw atoDce, 
that unless he improved its texture, that every prospect 
of profitable cultivation was hopeless. At great 
expense, he hauled clay upon his fields, which 
changed the very nature of the soils ; and, by adding 
lime and marl, in a few years he made what was 
theretofore barren wastes, beautiful fields. What 
the Great Comtnoner effected in England, its intelli- 
gent farmers can effect in Northampton County, 
Virginia ; for we hold it, tliat American intelligence 
is equal to that of any people on the earth. 

12. There is but one point in the management and 
collection of the materials for manure to which we 
find any objection in the account given by our cor* 
respondent. We allude to the practice of permitting 
the corn stalks to remain in the field through the 
winter, and chopping them off the succeeding spring. 
They would pay well, as soon as the corn is gathered 
in the fall, to have them cut up and hauled into the 
cattle-yard, where the shucks could be eaten by the 
stock, and the stalks themselves be spread over the 
yard to serve as absorbents of their liquid voidings. 
The com stalk is rich in the silicate of potash, and 
would serve the three-fold purpose of absorbing and 
retaining the ammonia and other salts found in the 
cattle's urine — of keeping the cattle comparatively 
dry — and of furnishing silicate of potash to succeed- 
ing crops. This latter compound mineral is an im- 
portant one ; and being already formed in corn- 
stalks, renders it necessary that they should be hus- 
banded, in order that their most valuable constituent 
be not lost to futire cultivation. With this sinele 
exception, we see nothing in the plan pursued oy 
the farmers of Northampton, in the accumulation of 
the materials for making manures, that can be easily 
improved upon. Their industry upon this head, is 
only equalled by their sagaeUyt ana both might be 
copied with advantage by most of the farmers of 
whom we have any personal or other knowledge. 
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A Word to our Correspondekt, Northamp* 
T0«.— We should be highly gratified if you would 
make the following esperimeot, in September next. 
Appropritte 10 acres of your farm to the growth of 
WkeMt, Plough it deep enough to bring to the sur- 
face 3 inches of the clay subsoil, and then harrow ; 
OQ these 10 acres spread 3,000 lbs. of Peruvian Gu- 
«!•, then plough it in 4 inches and harrow. This 
done, sow thereon 20 bushels of wheat, plough it in 
3 ioehes deep, harrow, and finish by rolling — and 
make to us a report of the yield next autumn. We 
tkiak we can promise a yield of 20 bushels to the 
acre— perhaps, more. 

If it should not be convenient for our excellent 
friend, Mrihampton, to put in 10 acres, we would 
hmphr* him to put in 2, and treat it to 800 lbs. of 
Guano, and that he broadcast thereon 200 bushels of 
asbes or lime, after he shall have seeded and plough- 
ad io his wheat, just before the harrowing and roll- 
ing. If he should do so, we believe we may promise 
that the increased product will more than refund his 
expenditure for Guano and ashes, or lime, besides 
the advantage of having his lot permanently im- 
proved and ready for a brag crop of corn the next 
year, aoless he should prefer to set it in clover. 



ON THE APPLlCATIO^f OF LIME AND 

BONE DUST. 

Oak Hill, July 14th, 1848, ) 
Near Georgetown. ) 
To tkt Editor of the •American Farmer, 

Drar Sir : — I have a field of four acres, which I 
intend putting in wheat this fall. The field was 
aown in rye last fall, two acres of it 1 clovored and 
top-dressed; these two acres I intend to lime this fall, 
and apply bone-dust to the other two. I have taken 
the ** American Farmer*' since February last, but I 
have seen nothing as to the time and manner of ap- 
plying lime — I should like to know whether to ap- 
p\j before or after the first ploughing. The Editor 
oi the " Farmer" will greatly oblige a very young 
farmer, by giving some information on the subject. 

Reply by tke EUtor of the .^nurican Farmer. 

We comply with the request of our correspondent 
with pleasure, and the more so as there may be many 
** young farmers," like himself, in need of the infor- 
mation which he has sought. But before we proceed 
to give it, we will remark, that by referring to pages 
5274, 275 and 310 of vol. 3, he will find the very in- 
formatitp which he desires, and that by a general 
reference to the article **Limk," in the Index he will 
discover that our last volume was rich in papers con- 
nected with the mode of application and benefits of 
lime. Now to the subject matter of the inquiry. 

By the way, it is rather bad husbandry, to grow 
wheat this foil just after a crop of rye, but as two of 
the four acres are in clover, it may be risked, especi- 
ally as the rye was top-dressed, and there will be a 
good clover-ley to turn under. 

«%i4catfo» of Lime.— Lime should, except when 
apread on an old grass iward, always be applied 



upon the surface, after the ground is ploughed, — if left 
to itself, it will find its way into the earth by the 
force of its own specific gravity. In the present 
case, however, we would slack the lime and harrow 
it in with the wheat. 

The best mode of applying lime is with the corn- 
crop, but U is good at any lime, where it may not be 
already present in the soil in sufficient quantity. 

Bone Dust, — As our correspondent intimates it to 
be his intention to manure his other two acres with 
bone-dust, we respectfully refer him to the article 
^^Bone Dust,^* in the Index, for any information he 
may need upon that head. And as it may be posst* 
ble, that the land to which he intends to apply it, is 
poor^ we would advise him to treat the two acres 
to 40 bushels of bone-dust, and 200 bushels of asbes 
— to mix the two minerals together well, let Ihem re- 
main in pie about three weeks before using them, 
taking the precaution to shovel the mass over every 
few days. After the ground is ploughed and har- 
rowed the mixture should be sown broadcast and 
harrowed in with the wheat, ^shesj like lime, should 
be applied to the surface, and permitted to find their 
way into the soil, but, as in the case of the lime, we 
have suited our advice to the peculiar emergency of 
the case, believing, under the circumstances, it will 
be best to harrow them in with the seed wheat — 
and we will here remark, that the ground should be 
carefully rolled and cross-rolled, as the finishing part 
of the process, taking care, previously, to make a 
sufficient number of water farrows to carry off rain 
water, and ensure the wheat a comparatively dry 
bed during the ensuing winter. 

Our correspondent speaks of a ** first'' ploughing — 
but we presume, in so speaking, he has no allusion to 
that part of his lot in clover, as to give that more 
than one ploughing would be to deprive the soil of 
much of the benefit of the elover-ley, the advantage 
of such leys being to turn them under, in order that 
they may rot, and make food for the growing crop. 

We presume it is the intention of our cprrfcspond- 
ent to sow clover seed upon the entire lot next 
spring, if, however, he may not so intend, we would 
advise him by all means to do so, as it is the only 
means by which the permanent improvement of his 
land can be effected. After remaining two years in 
clover, he should cultivate it in com, to be followed 
by wheat and clover. 

QaantUy of Lime, — A word more as to the qumHiy 
of lime to be applied to that part of his lot in clover. 
If the lay is a strong, well set one, he may apply 100 
bushels to the acre, — if, on the contrary, the clover 
has not taken well, 50 bushels will be sufficient for 
the present, an equal quantity to be given when the 
land shall be put in com some three years hence. 



jr3»The Agricultural Exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, will 
be held at the old ground, in Risine Sun village, 
Germantown road, on Thursday and Friday, the 5th 
and 6th October next. 
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ACTION OF UME, PLASTER AND CLOVER. 

FrnqolIR CODWTT, V», ) 

Orleans, July SU, 1848. } 
Te llu B£liiT of Ihi .American Farmtr. 

DdK Sir :— 1 hope I do not IrrapMs too mucb on 
jour line bj making a few enquiries, beiog a joung 
practical farmer. 

1 bavB a Geld oT verj poor land, which I put In 
com lait jear, and in tbe fall cut (he com oH, not 
otakiAg more tbao one and a balf bfirreig to the acre, 
and then loired it In r;e which will not field me 
more than two bushels per acre. The soil is sandj 
with a subsoil of the red claj of this countj, but ihe 
«laj is rather bejond the reach of our ordinarj 
plowt^iD places ver; full of white flint stones. I 
aowed on it this spring cloTer seed in the pugg. 
In Au^sl I intend sowing limolhy teed and lime 
lome (Jme this fall. 

M; wish is to know if lime applied this fall on the 
aurfaee will injure the clover and limolhy, and tt' 
comparatiie effect of punuing some other plao, i 
my object is the improvement of the land as soon i 
pouible. 1 intend to apply oiatiure ai soon as I cs 
inahe it, but (his requires time. How will plaster 
•et with the lime »t the same time, and the compar- 
alive quantities? 

This field had the character of being rery produc- 
tive before I came to it, but the former owner is said 



produced nothing worth labor and seed. I btrenow 
been here (liree jaars. 

In general, is Ihe applicatiao of Lime best on the 
aarface, or plowed in I 

Any su^estionsof;ouisabout Ihemanagemantof 
this field will be thankfully received. 

Yours Tcry respectfully, 

John il. LittL(. 

Rq)ly by llu Ed'Uar ej Iht Jinmcon Farmer. 
In answer to the question, whether the applica- 
tion of lime to the clover now growing in the field 
described, and the timothy, which our correspond' 
ent contemplates sowing, wilt do Injury, we answer, 
NO. On (he contrary, Uiat il will do good, but we 
tear very much from the account of (he product of 
com Ifst year, and that of rye the present seal 
that Ihe soil has become too much cihauBted by 
provident culture to yield a remunerating crop of 
clover and timothy, without i( should be assisted bj 
inimal or vegetable manure. Both clover and lim- 
>thyrequirBasoilin which nutritive manures abound. 
nd w« hardly think they cao find it in one which has 
m il«elf competent to produce only a barrel anil 
. ,a,f of com and 3 bushels of rye to the acre. Bj 
h*apDlieation of time the following results will oc- 
'w Irtf, it will Tendersoluttt any organic vegsla 
-•e remains which may be in the soil, in a dormant 
'r insoluble state, but we fear the quantity wliic 
-ai « thf ---''■•■ !■ ■II-'-' ' as pabulum, -'" - 



proviDM it is, to attract nitrogenous matter from tke 

atmosphere, condense it in its own body, and Ihera 
etain it until it may be dissolved by (he falling rains, 
ind conveyed into the soil, where il is taken up by 

the roots of tbe plants and converted into nutrition. 
t is to this peculiar property, that piaster owm iti 
LBtonisbing efficacy, when applied in such minute 

luanlities as it is, of increasing the yield of clover. 

Though the benefit which timothy would deilre 
ippllcatiin of plaster might be apparent, 
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B forn 



\a great as that derived by the 






alines 



i(s leaves, does i 

au(rieul gates e' 
For the reaso 
plied at ihe si 



possess the capacity of approprl- 
:Bpt in a very small degree, tbe 

present in tbe air. 

issigned, the effect of plaster,ap> 

ime with the lime, would be bigb- 



iiad li..vet— (..1... .aportioD 
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ii — nortioa than il 



ly salutary, — nay, we deem its application indnpen- 
lableto any thing like success in the culture of clorer 
ind timothy. 

Our correspondent says his object is the improvs- 
menl of (he land " as soon as possible," and (hat he 
intends " to apply manure as soon as he can make 
it"~and adds that (bat will '• rifuiri linu." Bit 
B a laudable one ; but we are compelled by 
le of candor to say, that Ihe procurement of 
nure should frtetde all altempls to improve 
, as DD lend can be improved without it, and 
iproved, the soil on which he grew his com 
and rye in IS47 and 1B48, never will yield a gpod 
crop of grass. 

re pleased to find him disposed to purtoe 
other plan," and with the view of leltdlof 
humbloaid, in carrying out his praiseworthy 
design, will stale what we would do with hit field 

1. Ifpoiiilie we would procure at the rate of 900 

lbs. of guano, and 1 bushel of plaster, per acre, aix 
well together, spread them on the clover now 
growing, plough the whole under S inches deep, har- 
row and apply 50 bushels of lime to the acre, then 
sow 12 lbs. of clover seed, 1 peck of tinrathy seed 
and \ a bushel of buckwheat on each acre, lightly 
harrow these in and finish by rollmg. The buck- 
wheat will be struck down by the first frost of au- 
tumn, and keep Ihe clover and timothy comparaliTe- 
ty protected through the winter. As soon a* tbe 
ground would allow of it in the spring, we would 
sow a busbel of plaster per acre, and pass a roller 
over the field. This last operation would preas tbe 
standing stalks of buckwheat to the eartb, where 
they would maintain moisture, and give out nutri- 
ment to the young plants of both clover and timolbj 
and encourage their growth. In this way we belieTe 
he may assure himself a fair crop of grass next aea- 

3. By mixing at the rate, per aer*. 10 double 
hone earl loada of mouM and Sboabelioftionedutt 
tnwther, and aDr«*'<ing it on hit jocnr ■V'vBr, 
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ploughing it in, and applying lime as before directed, 
and sowing clover seed, he may also secure a fair 
crop of grass. 

3. By top-dressing his clorer with the above com- 
post, then sowing timothy seed and applying lime he 
may effect the same object; but he must make up 
his inind, that without manure^ he can nerer grow a 
good crop of grass upon such land as he has describ- 
ed to us. 

Our correspondent says : 

'* This field had the character of being productive 
before I came to it, but the former owner is said to 
have injured it by very deep ploughing and throwing 
up too much of the red clay." 

That the representation was made of the produc- 
tive character of the field we do not question, but 
we rather think its productive character had been 
exhausted years gone by — not by deep ploughing, 
but by improvident culture. Th3 color of the clay 
shows that It abounds in salU of iron. Such salts 
should always be treated with lime, as lime when 
it meets with any salt of iron in the soil will de- 
compose it; uniting with whatever acid there may 
be in union with the iron, and thus forming a corres- 
pooding salt of iron, which latter being insoluble, is, 
consequently innoxious. Salts of iron^ of themselves, 
are unfavorable to vegetation, and, therefore, when- 
ever mhsoils, which abound in them, are turned up to 
be mixed with surface soils, the operation would be 
the better of being performed the autumn or winter 
prior to the land being put in cultivation, and should 
always be limed at the time — so that the .double ac- 
tion of frost mnd lime may be brought to bear to aid in 
decomposing and thereby neutralizing the unfriend- 
ly effects of the salts of iron, whether they be oxides 
or sulphates. 

Our correspondent further asks : 

*' In general, is the application of lime best on the 
surface, or ploughed in V 

We reply, that it should always be applied on the 
surface, whether on newly ploughed land, on a clov- 
er ley, or on a grass-sward, the object being to im- 
pregnate the entire depth of tilth with .the mineral. 

Now, if, instead of sowing clofer seed on his rye 
last spring, our correspondent had permitted it to 
grow until it first came into flower, then rolled it, 
and ploughed it under, harrowed, and sown buck- 
wheat, and ploughed that under on its first coming 
into bloom, then harrowed, spread 50 bushels of 
lime to the acre, he might have sown his clover and 
timothy seed with some prospect of getting a remu- 
nerating crop, although we never would sow timothy 
with clover ; for before the former is fit to be cut, 
the latter is past its period of being made into good 
hay. Orchard-grass is much better to combine with 
clover, and when the two are mixed together they 
make an excellent hay. Timothy should never be 
town in poor land. Where orchard grass is sown 
alone, 3 bushels per acre is the quantity — when com- 
bined with clover half the quantity answers. Be- 



fore sowing orchard grass, it should be spread on a 
floor and moistened with water, suffered to remain 
12 hours, then mixed with ashes or plaster before be- 
ing sown, — each kind of seed should be sowed sepa* 
rately. 

In conclusion, the following may be laid down as 
agricultural maxims: that it is useless to lay down a 
poor field in grass without previously manuring It, 
both with nutritive and mineral manures, — that, 
where any considerable portion of a subsoil is brought 
to the surface, it should be ploughed and limed the 
previous fall or winter — that it is folly to lime land 
that is saturated with water the principal part of the 
year, and tliat subsoiling should never be resorted to 
upon any but dry sound soils, whether such soils be 
clay or sands. 



DR. BREWER ON DISTRICT AND STATE 
CLUBS— INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. 

Aix LA Chapelle, June 27, 1848. 

To the Editor of the .American Farmer : 

Ma. EoiToa: — There is no subject on which I 
could be induced to give my opinion to the public, 
except Agriculture, having in advanced age with- 
drawn from a very laborious profession, and engaged 
in one little less arduous, for I am of opinion all 
persons, according to their physical and mental abili- 
ties, should be industriously employed. On entering 
upon my new avocation, although more agreeable to 
my inclination, not less arduous than the one 1 had 
abandoned, I soon discovered in my intercourse and 
conversation with my farmer-neighbors, a great lack 
of knowledge, and that most of their operations were 
performed without being able to give satisfactory 
reasons for what they did, save those of observation 
and hearsay — hence the same process was performed 
on a stiff or loose soil, argillaceous or siiicious. 
Geology and Chemistry were sealed books to most 
of them. It Is self-evident, and will not admit of 
argument, that no man can successfully prosecute a 
business he does not understand, nor can ad ignorant 
man prosecute as successfully a business as a learned 
one, each using equal industry ; I would, therefore, 
advise, nay urge the farmers of every election dis* 
trict in the State to form clubs, and by no means ne- 
glect to create libraries, and thus furnish the mate- 
rials of knowledge. There is no lack of native 
talents among the farmers — all that is wanting is ex- 
citement and cultivation. Let the means be provided 
for their mental cultivation, and I will, at the risk 
of being called a demented, or at ieast a visionary 
man, predict that, within the ensuing twenty years, 
farming operations will be performed with steam or 
electrical ploughs, to the great saving of hard labor 
and enormous expense. What would have been said 
of an individual who, twenty years ago, had suggest- 
ed the probability of navigating the Atlantic and Pa- 
tific Oceans in steamships ? Would he not have been 
called a madman? Most assuredly he would. It is 
incalculable what advances might be made in the 
sciences of agriculture and mechanics, if proper 
means and encouragements were provided lor the 
cultivation of the minds of those engaged in these 
pursuits. We see all around us, wherever societies 
have been formed, though of short date and slender 
means, an improvement in the condition of the farms. 
In this district we have a club with a small but well- 
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selected library, and the improvement is obvious to 
the most casual observer, not only on the farms of 
the members, but through the neighborhood. 1 have 
been told that this improvement has arisen from a 
jj^eneral spirit of improvement among the farmers. 
1 would ask, what has produced that spirit? There 
cannot be an efiect without a cause. The true an- 
swer is, the forming this club and library, together 
with the dreiUation of your valuable work^ the American 
Farmer, which has had considerabU circulation amongst 
iM, and it is much to be regretted that it has not a much 
larger one, not only here^ hut over the whole State, indeed 
it Mould be in the hands of every Maryland farmer. The 
suggestions published in your February number, ap- 
proved and so forcibly advocated by your valuable 
and intelligent correspondent, '•^^Paluxent Planter^'*'* to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude, and who, 1 hope, 
>vill continue to wield his goose quill ; it cannot be 
in better hands, nor can he have a more appropriate 
instrument for the hand of an independent cultivator 
of the earth. He, as well as myself, I am confident, 
would yield our opinions and tnost heartily advocate 
any judicious amendment which might be offered by 
others to the plan proposed. That something more 
should be, than is done, roust be obvious to all; the 
longer the delay the greater the evil. There is more 
or less excitement and inquiry over the State, and, 
therefore, the present is a favorable moment to car- 
ry out this useful scheme. Once let this escitement 
cool down, and all experience goes to prove the 
great difficulty which will attend any future e^ort. 
This is the time, gentlemen of talents, influence and 
wealth, for you to act — let me entreat you to come 
to the rescue ; alleviate the misfortunes of the labor- 
ing farmer — save your State from poverty and 
disgrace, and immoitalize your own names as bene- 
factors of Maryland. A little time and a little 
money can accomplish this great object. A few ac- 
tive men of character and influence in each district 
can easily raise a club and prepare por a State club 
in October next, by appointing delegates to meet in 
Baltimore, whose duly it would be, as well as their 
pride and ambition, to do all the good in their power 
for the cause of Agriculture. Who cannot see that 
much can and will be done to promote the general 
welfare. Common Salt (off the seaboard) is an in- 
valuable manure— I believe it indispensable,— PofaiA 
is not inferior in utility, and equally necessary, — 
Guano is proven to be among the most active ma- 
nures known. The present prices of all these ma- 
nures are beyond the reach of small farmers — men 
who have to labor for their living ; hence, then, their 
use is confined only to moneyed men. While this is 
the case, the regeneration of your worn-out lands 
must progress slowly. 

As soon as it is discovered that any article is bene- 
ficial to the improvement of your lands, it is imme- 
diately taken hold of by speculators and raised to a 
price beyond its real value. We expect these evils 
will be corrected by the State Club. United action 
can accomplish wonders. No fertilizer should ever 
be permitted to go to the farmer beyond actual cost 
and teasonable profit. All this and much more can 
be accomplished by the enlightened body proposed 
to be formed. I am fatigued, and will close these 
hasty remarks by urging you, too, into the cause, 
most heartily. With this I take my leave, entrust- 
ing this very important subject in your hands and 
those of your numerous and able contributors. 

Your friend, WM. BREWER. 

• [Our correspondent will see by a notice on another 
page, that the ball is in motion. — Ed.] 



For the American Farmer, 

CULTIVATION OF CORN AND WHEAT- 
VIRTUES OF SALT MARSH AND MARL, 
ASHES AND GUANO — REMEDIES FOR 
THE WEEVIL, FLY AND BLACK WEEVIL. 

In a communication to the American Farmer, 
some months since, 1 stated that lands intended for a 
wheat fallow, should be ploughed at least one month 
before sowing. 

A correspondent, in a late No., desires to be 
informed if I refer to the flrst or second ploaghin?. 
As I am somewhat in arrear to your paper, 1 will 
state my present system of cultivation, in which th6 
inquiry will be answered. 

My farm is divided into four fields and four lots, 
and 1 have some broken lands, which 1 use for pas- 
ture. I plant corn on clover, which I break up at 
early in the spring as the weather will permit, and 
plant 3g feet each way, leaving two stocks in the 
hill. 1 cover with the harrow, and if the state of 
ground requires it, run over with the roller. As 
soon as the corn is thinned, I run over it with a large 
spike tooth harrow. When the grass begins to show, 
1 use the cultivator, and give it one light ploughing 
before harvest. After my wheat is out, I go through 
it a second time with the cultivator; 1 do but little 
hoe work. From this course 1 deviate as the season 
may require; but my rule is to do no more woric 
than the state and condition of the crop requires. 
The corn crop often sufl'ers from stint of worlc, and 
sometimes from excess of cultivation. My neighbor 

keeps his field generally cleaner of grass 

than mine ; but my crop is often better than his. I 
sow no wheat among my corn, and my cultivation has 
reference entirely to my corn. I have seen a com 
crop seriously injured by a cultivation which had 
relaiioii to sowing wheat. 

The field cultivated in corn, this year, stands over 
for wheat the next. It serves as a rough pasture the 
ensuing spring, till I can put my cattle upon my 
clover. As soon after wheat harvest as I can, I 
break it up, and run it down with a roller, or drag 
log, which 1 prefer, as it better impacts the ground, 
and the weeds and grass turned down, more tho- 
roughly rot. 1 can generally keep under the summer 
grasses by a heavy spike tooth harrow, by which I 
also prepare the ground for sowing wheat. In a 
wet season, in parts of my field, the grass sometimes 
takes such a vigorous growth, that I am obliged to 
use the plough a second time. I have found, from 
experience, that on improved lands, where clover 
has stood two years, the blue grass gets so strong a 
growth, that there is great difficulty in preparing the 
ground well for wheat ; but where it has been culti- 
vated the antecedent year in corn, a summer plough- 
ing, the sequent year, will subdue the blue grass, 
put it in good order for wheat, and in proper condition 
for clover the following spring. 1 have long aban- 
doned sowing wheat among corn : where my lands 
were impoverished, the wheat was poor ; and when 
improved, the growth of crab grass and foxtail so 
strong, that the wheat could not be put in such con- 
dition and such time as to produce a full return. The 
putrescent manures, which I collect from the farm 
yard, and salt mud and shell marl, with which my 
lands abound, 1 draw out and plough \n with the 
wheat. I never sow wheat till the cool weather in 
October disarms the Hessian fly, by which 1 seldom 
suffer. I observe no regular system with my lots; 
I depend on them for hay ; graze and cultivate them 
as 1 deem necessary. Under this course of hut- 
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bandry, my linds hare improTed and my crops CULTURE OF TURNIPS—SOWING CLOVER 

^IS^\ ^. ^ , . . SEED— VALUE OF NIGHT SOIL. 

There n a hieh pressure system of agriculture, jj«i/i«/^ r^.«i« r^i«i.i ipifl 

which tells wen in farmers' Clubs and airicultural -. .^ ^dii^ .fuJ.^^^^^^ ' 

penodicals, which may be well Indulged by gentle- ^"^ '** ^^ "^T '^'^"'^ f^' , , 

men of fortune, who engage in agriculture from , ^'^^ °'* •""* ^•"^ *<> ^" ^J brother farmen 

taste, amusement, or display ; but which, if adopted ^^^ }^, "**?, \^^^ 9^P ^^^ Turnips ; it U easy e- 

by men who depend on their farms for their living, ^^^"S" ^®"« >^ ^®y <>°^y S® ^« """g*** ^ay »^«' "*» 

would, probably, subject them to unpleasant visits by *"^ " * *P«*^ ''^™ personal experience perhaps the 

the sheriff. The late Robert Oliver, who had ac- re*a^»on of my mode of culture may induce others to 

quired great wealth in successful trade, late in life, a*>aDdon the old fashioned system, and adopt a beUer. 

for oecupation and amusement* undertook the im- J**"* *^ is:— ^elect your ground at least a month be- 

provement of a farm on the Gunpowder river, in J^"^ y^^ ^^ » spread broadcast thereon a dozen 3 

which he was eminently successful. He once gave "®"® *®*^* of good stable manure to the acre, plough 

me an account of his large products, but added, that !* ''®" "^f*®""' harrow and cross harrow ; if the ground 

he found farming an expensive business. I suspect, » ^7 *°^ ^^^^^^ "P ^"^1 ^^ ^lods, take advanUge of 

if the expenditure and profits had been accurately ad- *?® 5"^ ^^^^ *"^ harrow again thoroughly. About 

justed, ihe balance would have been against the farm, f**® fifteenth of July, and from that to the first week 

Where lands are in an utter sUte of exhaustion, to *° August— the earliest Ume is the better, but the la- 
cultivate them without improvement, is attended ^^ ?*" do— plough again and harrow. Now strike 
with certain loss. Marsh mud and shell marl have °"* furrows twenty -seven mches apart, and put into 
never faUed on my exhausted lands. As a matter of ^®™ "* two-horse loads of well rotted manure ; cov- 




wiih the same result I do not mean to question the * **"" barrow and drill in the seed, or in the absence 

transcendant effecU which I have heard and read of ^^ ^^^ implement— though every good farmer ought 

from the application of these manures ; but have *^ *^*^® one— make your drill with a stick, sow them 

come to the conclusion that the articles 1 got were carefully by hand, and press down with the wheel 

defective in quality, or there are some pronerlies in of • common barrow. One pound of seed to the a- 

my soil wiih which ashes and guano do not amalea- ^^ ? *" sufficient As soon as the planU are up, if 

mate. Some years ago, a gentleman of Philadelphia, the fly is at work, dust them over with slacked fime 

who had retired from business, improved and embel- IV^^^ mornmgs m succession while the dew is on. 

liibed a farm on the banks of the Delaware upon a ^**®" ^**® **!^^** ^P""^".^ ^ the size of the palm of 

magnificent scale. Among other means, as 1 have ^^^^ ***"*^' t***" ^^^ ^® *** ?^ ****** »°^^^ '^ ^« ~'^*» 

beard, he used a fifleenhorse steam power to irrigate ^^ '*»® ^^f^'l ^jg^^ly ^9 ^®"' <?"t ^^^^ *" .^««^* ^' 

his fields by the water of the Delaware. When this ^ween, and finish bjf keeping the ground loose with 

r-oject was supposed to be in successful operation, J*»® cultivator. If these directions are followed, I 

met some Philadelphia merehanU at the Yellow ***^® "^ hesitation in insuring a decent crop in any 

Springs, who reported the sales of the grapes in one season, and an excellent one if the weather is at all 

season to be ten thousand dollars— The artificial favorable. I have tested it myself for fife years and 

thowers, and consequent rainbows under a cloudless "®'®'" ^°^® ^?***^ ^^ success e? en in those years when 

sky, must have excited the admiration of the natives }^^ <^«^P* ^^ "^^ neighbours, cultivated m the old 

of Bucks county.— Mr. Skinner, the late editor of broadcast method, were absolutely worthless. 

the American Farmer, vUited the cstablUhment of 5.°^ ^^Jji^^ benefits and results : 

which be published an account, and seemed as much Hnl— The plaaU require but one hoeing, and that 

astonished at the magnificence and arrangement as only where they stand along the flattened ridge, the 

John Bull was when he "saw Versailles from Marty's intervals being effectually kept clean by the cultiva- 

heighte." tor. 

I, last summer, saw some publications in your , S'conJ— They start into rough leaf quicker, and 

paper in relation to the ffetvU Fly and the Black *^"* «''® ^^^^^ relieved from the possibility of loss 

FTecw/. The weevil fly deposilesiU egg in the grain, by the ravages of the fly. . .^ .. . 

in its green and tender state. If the wheat U threshed .^^'^ «'^ "^ tmpwten/,— They yield better and 

soon after harvest, and thrown into bulk, it undergoes ^'^, » far greater certainty, and being pushed for- 

a heat, which destroys the egg, and it sustains no ^a«*^ »«<* ^%P^ growing rapidly by the manure be- 

injury; but if it remains long in the shock or stack, ?«»^b, are of course less inclined to become fibrous 

the weevil hatches, and makes iU way out of the "> ? bad season. 

grain, to its great injury, both in weight and quality. ^ A few words as to the yield and profit, and I have 

One degree to the North of us, this pernicious insect ^'one with turnips for the present. 

is but httle known. Here I have sometimes marked , ^y yield has, of course, varied with the season. 

it» absence for severel years ; but. after a mild win- ^^ bas never been less than three hundred bushels per 

Ur, they generally appear. In the more Southern acre, and has fluctuated between that and six hun- 

Sutes, I believe, they are never absent «*fc<*» my maximum as yet The earliest pulled sold 

The Black Weevil haunte our granaries, where one season in the Baltimore market at seventy-five 

they are generated. Some years ago 1 suffered much fcnU per bushel, and gradually selling for less and 

injury from them, but have now an effectual defence. ^^"""V^ when the market became glutted, I told 

When my granaries are clear of grain, 1 place all I did not wish to reUin, at from forty to sixty 

powdered brimstone in an earthen pan, which, for f o»^ a barrel, and the crop paid well at that; ther 

safety, I put on the floor in a bed of sand, closing bave never, in any year, averaged less than fifty dol- 

doors and windows, and I fire it The smoke either *ars to the acre, and oftener rose from seventy-five 

destroys them or drives them off. ^ a hundred. Where is the acre of corn that will 

WM. CARMICHAEL. do so well? Now try my plan my friends, and if you 

Wye, Queen Anne's Co., Md., 8th July, 1848. 
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inleod to market your turnips, let them be of the 

Imrple top variety. If, however, you require them 
arger for itock feeding, select the white Norfolk. 

And now I am about to give a word of caution to 
young beginners. Never sow clover seed on a clo- 
ver lay turned under, or nine times out of ten you 
will lose your labor, and the value of vour seed be- 
tides. I don't pretend to account for this, but I 
know it to be a fact, taught me by that severest, 
though perhaps, best of all teachers, Experience. — 
What you must do, if you wish to set clover among 
wheat, is this, and it is a very good plan too, with 
only one fault, and that is, you thereby get your 
wheat in rather too late to please me. But if you 
desire to re-set your clover you must either top-dress 
well or else refrain from ploughing in your clover 
for wheat, until it has matured its seed, and the 
stems are pretty well dead. Seed your wheat upon 
the clover if you choose, and plough wheat and clover 
under together, with a furrow not deeper than four 
nor less than three inches. In this way you leave 
your land tolerably rough all the winter — a great 
advantage to the young wheat— and by light harrow- 
ing and well rolling in the spring you will still fur* 
ther benefit the growing crop. 

What a pity it is we are all so fastidious about the 
use of night soil. It is a most powerful manure, as 
I can testify ; and lasting too, if it is prepared in the 
right way. Seven vears ago, I had a lot fenced in 
at the outskirts of the city, and engaged a **slercora^ 
ritis*' to drop bis loads there. The lot was an inclined 
plane with an embankment close to the fence, made 
10 purposely. As the manure was deposited, the 
liquid flowed into the trench, while the more solid 
parts remained upon the slope; all of it was regular- 
ly covered at each deposit with two inches of tan- 
ner's bark. At the end of six months it was hauled 
away, perfectly disinfected, and applied at the rate 
of twelve loads to the acre, to a poor worn out field. 
The corn was magnificent, — wheat succeeded, and 
from four bushels — its former crop — it came up im- 
mediately to eighteen. The clover set beautifully, 
and although it has never received any dressing 
since, with the exception of a heavy clover lay turn- 
ed under, it is still one of the best fields 1 have, the 
clover cutting even this indifferent season, one and a 
half tons to the acre. The tan bark gave the ma- 
nure permanence. Now the cost of this manure was 
less than a dollar and a quarter a wagon load. An- 
other caution. Never apply Guano as a top-dress- 
ing to grain crops. The best way I have seen, is to 
iig a dry pit in the ground, and put your guano into 
t well mixed with woods earth or good mould — cov- 
*)r it well over, and let it remain a month before you 
ise it — if you add a sprinkle of plaster so much the 
setter. When you take it out mix it again thorough- 
y, and spread upon the surface, for wheat, from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds per acre — 
A the Guano, not the mixture — plough it under four 
^*' 'ive inches, seed your wheat, and the next spring 
>«rwa down to clover. Guano will not last more 
^an two years, but if it brings you a magnificent 
'^•) of clover on what was before poor land, what 
uore can you expect? When once land is well set 
** clover it is in a fair way of thorough renovation — 
/taSter — a well chosen rotation — judicious farming 
in/i no skinning, is all that is then required. 

riere, Mr. Editor, I close this my first communi- 

-^^*on, with the hope that it may be of some slight 

vice to others. The brotherhood of farmers is 

-lOr© i«»!'««»»ely '•''-»«*«-*e(| tH«»' *»«it of any other 
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think it is more ennobling ' That rivalry is surely 
a generous one in which men seek to emulate ana 
surpass each other in well doing — causing the earth 
to teem with more abundant harvests — beautify ingv 
the surrounding scenery and restoring to vigorous 
healthfulness localities heretofore sickly. And the 
desire to reveal frankly what they know in regard to 
the mystery of their calling, is surely an evidence of 
fraternal feeling in which se{/'bas no share — a virtue 
alas ! but too rarely exercised among men subject 
to the narrowing influences engendered by the jeal- 
ous collisons, desperate ventures and trials of temper 
incidental to the lot of those who dwell in cities and 
are hardened as well as polished by attrition. 

AGRICOUST. 

Remarks hy the Editor of the Jimerican Farmer. 

We approve of the plan of growing turnips laid 
down by our correspondent. From experience we 
know it to be a good one, and from our reaJAng we 
also know it to be the one pursued in England bj 
which such heavy crops have been made for years. 

We dissent, however, from the opinion which he 
expresses as to the durability of GuanOf — that is, 
that it will only last two years. If properly i^fipliedt 
its effects will last for several years, at least during 
a rotation of crops. The Carbonate of Jimmoniay 
which may be already formed at the time of its ap- 
plication, may not last longer than the time named 
by him, however fixed it may be by the agents ; but 
there are constituent elements in its composition* 
which are not volatile, but which are susceptible, by 
the operations of heat, moisture, and time, of being 
decomposed into nitrogenous substances, when they» 
also, become volatalized, and are given out as food 
to the plants, but this transformation is of gradual 
achievement, and is carried far beyond the period of 
two years, because, the changes being alow, the 
gaseous eliminations combine with the vegetable re- 
mains of the soil, and are held in reserve to be drawn 
upon as food by the plants, as may be required by 
their specific necessities, ■^^atn, there are other 
mineral bodies comprised in Guano, which cannot, 
by any process of decomposition be converted into 
volatile bodies, and which, of course, remain in the 
soil, in position, to be taken up by the growing crops 
from year to year ; and which must, in the very na- 
ture of things, continue for a series of years, as their 
only source is the periodical supply which they from 
time to time in moderate quantities, yield up in a 
liquid form to carry on the healthful operations of 
vegetation. 

We disseut, too, from the plan of preparing the 
Guano for application, as proposed by our corres- 
pondent. The combining it with mould and burying 
it in a pit for a month, is calculated by the intense 
heat which will be thus created, to waste the already 
formed Guano and to bring on a loo rapid decompo- 
sition of those of its elements which are liable to be 
thus acted upon, so that, by the proposed process, 
besides the loss which will be sustained, a much 
larger body -^f ammoniacal food will be prep* ^^ 
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than b necessary, or than ean be taken up by the 
plants, and which, from its rolatile nature, must find 
its way through the pores of the earth, escape, and 
be lost. We doubt not that Guano, prepared and 
mpplied in the way proposed, would be deprived of its 
nutrient principles in much less than the time stated 
by our correspondent, but then it would be owing 
not to any fault in the manure itself, but to the er- 
roneous plan of its preparation and application. 

Quano has always a very sensible portion of the 
Carbonate </ Ammonia already formed — a quantity 
sufficient to answer the purposes of culture — and 
why, we would ask, should any means of artificial 
excitement be resorted to. to hasten the natural pro- 
cess of decomposition to which it is subject? There 
is no good reason for so doing; but on the contrary, 
enlightened economy would indicate, that fixidUy 
shouU be given to the Tolatile part of this excellent 
manure, and hence it is, that we have always re- 
commended that a bushel of plaster should be com- 
bined with any quantity of plaster applied to an a- 
cre of land, and that it should be thoroughly mixed 
with it By this mixture of Plaster with Guano, the 
sulphuric acid of the former, from its greater affinity 
for ammonia than for lime, is liberated, when a new 
compound is formed between the two former, to wit: 
the Sulphate of ^^mmotiui, a form in which the latter 
salt is much more moderately soluble, and, there- 
fore, the longer retained in the soil— the more dura- 
bly efficacious as the food of plants. We say then, 
that, in all applications of Guano, one-third iu 
weight of Plaster should be thoroughly mixed with 
it, before it may be applied — that, as so mixed, the 
two should be sown broadcast on the soil and plough- 
ed in, as speedily as possible, to whatever depth it 
may be found desirable to have the furrow. 

There are other modes by which fixidUy may be 
giren to the already formed ammonia of the Guano, 

1. By mixing 5 bushels of charcoal witli every 100 
lbs. of Guano. 

2. By mixing with a like quantity of Guano, 10 
bushels of loam or mould, and diluting the mass, 
generally, with a solution made of 10 lbs. of sulphu- 
ric acid and 10 gallons of water, or by dissolving 10 
lbs. of the Sulphate of Iron — copperas — in 10 gallons 
of water, and sprinkling it gently over the mass, and 
thoroughly mixing the whole together. But as the 
mixing of Guano with plaster, is the neatest and 
least troublesome mode, we prefer it. 



CULTURE or THE GRAPE. 

We make the following extract from an article in 
the Iowa Farmer ^ upon this subject, with the view of 
bringing home to the mind of every farmer, great 
and small, the facility with which he may provide 
his family with a supply of this delicious and 
healthy fruit As the whole argument in favor of 
the proposition is compressed within the size of a 
nutshell, we shall not weaken its force by an attempt 



to enforce it by any remarks of our own, farther 
than to observe, that, as it is the duty, so should it 
be the pleasure, of every agricultural head of a 
family, to procure for it an ample supply of every 
fruit that gpratifies the taste and promotes health : . 

"As the time of fruit eating, from the strawberry 
to the codlin, is near at hand, and as man^ of our 
readers when they come to the eating of the almost 
worthless productions of our native grape vines will 
then, if not now, wish they had something better, wp 
intend in this, and in a few subsequent numbers, to 
call their attention to the subject of grape culture, 
in hopes to convince them that it requires but very 
little labor, and a still less expense to provide them- 
selves and their families with an abundant supply of 
this most delicious fruit. There are several excel- 
lent varieties of the grape, so hardy that they will 
stand, with very little protection, the severest weather 
of the northern States, while they are equally adapted 
to southern latitudes, even to the very borders ot the 
Gulf of Mexico. Among these we rank first the 
Catawba and Isabella. These grapes — good and 
well established vines of which may be had at almost 
any of our nurseries at 20 cents each, and frequently 
for half that sum, will, if properly planted, a process 
requiring according to circumstances from ten to 
sixty minutes to each vine, yield after two years 
from twenty to one hundred bunches of grapes on a 
vine, every bunch of which, in a man^ family, is 
worth the first cost of the stock. 

We know not how it is — we cannot account for it 
— that men reside year after year on their farms and 
never plant a vine. Some never plant a tree. A 
grape vine is certainly a small matter, and yet we 
know of one — a single one, the fruit of which has 
sold for seventeen dollars in one vear — seventeen 
dollars — the price of one hundred and thirty-six 
bushels of com at 12| cents per bushel— or thirty-four 
bushels of wheat at its ordinary price. Mow, how 
much labor would be spent in the production of each? 
How much more on the com or wheat than on the 
vine — twenty times at least 

It is a common excuse for not plantine fruit tre^ 
that it takes them a long time to bear. Not so with 
the grape, certainly. There are vines in this city, 
which were not in existence three years last March, 
and which are now loaded with — the promise of 
fruit Ask their owners how much money they 
have cost? perhaps 25 cents each ; how much labor? 
thirty minutes; how much land do they occupy? a 
square yard, or probably less — what will they sell 
the mere promise of fmit for? and they will tell you 
as one of them told the writer — **not for fifty times 
the original cost*' And this too by men who love 
money as well, and need it as much as any of us. 
Then why do not others do the same thing — plant a 
vine, two, five, or twenty of them ? We ask them 
again, why do they not ? They •*don*t know." 

One of the benefits of fruit, and particularly of 
grapes, in a lamily is, that it contributes to health." 



Gapes in Chiekens.'^A writer in the Ohio Culti- 
vator, recommends the following remedy for this 
disease in chickens : " Steep lobelia and red pepper 
in hot (not boiling) water, and mix the food with 
this liquor as strong as they will eat it, until the 
chickens gape ** for certain." It is both a preventive 
and a remedy. We tried it to see if it would kill 
some hopeless chickens, but they would live in spite 
of it, and now we have no trouble wUh this disease. 
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fS-^13 copies for $10-- 30 copies for $20. 

Address SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 
2 Jarris* Building, North-st., Baltimore, Md. 

Postage on the "Farmer.'' — We understand 
that somb of the postmabters are in the habit of 
eliarging pamphlet postage on our journal. To cor- 
rect this error, we re-publish from the August No. 
of Tol. 3, (1846,) the following note in reply to one 
from us upon the subject : 

Post Office Department, ) 
Appointment Office, July 8th, 1846. > 

Sir: --Yours of the 7th instant is at hand. In re- 
gard to the amount of postage chargeable upon the 
*'• tAmeriean Farmer j*'' the Department is of opinion 
tliat said publication may be classed with newspa- 
pers. 
Very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

WILLIAM J. BROWN, 
2d Assistant Postmaster General. 
Samuel Sands, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 
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TO WRITERS UPON THE SUBJECT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

$100 in PREMIUMS!! 

The admirable Essays upon the ** R-enotatioi7 op 
Worn-out Lands,*' which appeared in our last 
volume, excited so much interest — challenged- such 
warm encomiums, and were so universally admired 
by the agricultural public throughout the country — 
were of such vital importance to a very large portion 
of the proprietors oi lands in the old States, and 
siToused so general a spirit of improvement, that we 
have come to the conclusion to offer the following 

PREMIUMS: 

No. 1. A piece of Silver Plate of the value of 
#60. to be given to the author of the best Essay 
upon 'the RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT 
LANDS; the cost of improvement, the time of ef- 
fecting, and the permanency of said improvement 
when made, to govern the judges in making up 
their decision, all other things being equal, prefer- 
ence to be given to that plan which is least expen- 
sive and best calculated to ensure fertility and 
lastingness — the essay not to exceed in space, ten 
pajces of the American Farmer. 
No. 3. A piece ot Silver Plate of the value of 
$30| to be given to the author of the 2d best Essay 
on the same subject — the judges to be governed in 
their decision by the same principles as to cost, 
time, and durability, &c. as in the first premium. 
No. 3. A piece of Silver Plate of the value of 
$20^ to be given to the author of the Zd best Es- 
say upon the same subject, the judges to be gov* 
emed in their decision, by the same principles as 
in the cases of the first and second premiums. 
The plate will be manufactured by Messrs. Kirk 
& Son, of this city, with suitable inscriptions en- 
graved thereon. 

The essays are expected to be based upon the 
knowledge of facts which may be stated therein, eith- 
er thro* the experience of the writer, or from well au- 
Ihentktted data. 



All essays, whether awarded premiums or not, to 
be published at the option of the Editor, the au- 
thors of the unsuccessful essays, however, reserving 
to themselves the right of withholding their names 
at their discretion. 

All Essays to be either handed in or transmitted to 
the undersigned by the 1st day of September next. 
Each essay to be accompanied by the name and resi- 
dence of the author. Toe publication of the essays 
to which the Prizes may be awarded, will be com- 
menced, if practicable in the October No. of the 
American Farmer, and the PRIZES will be exhibit- 
ed and presented at the Fairs to be held in the Fall, 
either in Prince George*s, Talbot, or Montgomery 
counties, or at the Fair of the Marvland Institute for 
the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, to be held in 
this city in the month of October — of which due no- 
tice will be given. 

The several essays to be addressed to 

SAMUEL SANDS, 
PubliduT of tke •American Farmer. 

Baltimore, Md. 

The following gentlemen have been solicited lo 
act as Judges : 

Hon. Judge Chambers, of Kent county, Md. 
Hon. Judge Dorset, of Howard District, Md. 
Hon. Chas. B. Calvert, of Prince Geo's Co., Md. 
Gen. Wm. H. Richardson, of Richmond, Va. 
Hon. WiLLOUGHBT Newton, of Westmoreland, Va. 
Dr. J. W. Thompson, of New Castle, Del. 
Dr. Wm. Darlington, of Chester Co., Pa. 



Dr. Brewer. — It will be seen that this enthusiastic 
and enlightened farmer has again taken up the sub- 
ject, and enforces anew the importance of forming 
district and state agricultural clubs, the latter 
to meet in Baltimore this Fall, to devise mea- 
sures calculated to promote the welfare of the farm- 
ing and planting interests of Maryland. We moat 
heartily concur in sentiment with Doetor Brewer^ 
and sincerely hope that advocates may spring up in 
every neighborhood throughout the State to carry 
into effect the measure proposed, believing as we do 
that it is calculated to do essential good. 

The Wheat Harvest. — From information which 
we have received, we fear that much of the laU 
Wheat in Maryland, Pennsylvania and other States^ 
suffered greatly by the rains in the first two weeks 
of July. Much of it, after being cut, was exposed 
upon the ground, and, of course, became more oc 
less sprouted before it could be housed, while a por- 
tion, and that not an inconsiderable one, was uneat, 
and, consequently, subjected to great loss from being 
over- ripe and shattering while being cradled. 

These losses would seem to indicate that early 
sowing and early varieties of Wheat are the best guar- 
anties against those rains which most generally pre- 
vail in the early part of July — while they also ad- 
monish us of the necessity of going into the harvest 
field strong-handed, in order that the grain when 
raised may be secured against the casualties of 
"flood and field." 

"^n E. 8. Man*^ is in type, but crowded out.« 
"Z." is received. 
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STATE CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 
It will be seen by the Circular of the Board of 
Managers of the Maryland Institute fur the promotion 
^Uu Meehanie Arts, that it is InteDded to hold their 
First Exhibition in this city, commencing on the 31st 
qf Oelo^er, 1848, to continue for three weeks, and that 
a CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, in connection 
therewith, will take place oh Wbonbsdat, the 9th 
NoTUiBKR, and continue two days. The Board of 
MsAagers have adopted a resolution, inviting the 
Fanners, Planters and Horticulturists of Maryland 
and the adjoining States to co-operate with them in 
the Agricultural portion of the Ezhihition, which, as 
'ar as our information extends, is warmly seconded 
\j those to whom the appeal has been made^ and 
i\ will be seen by the following note from Mr. 
CkLTERT, well known as one of the moat extensive 
farmers of our State, and a prominent member of 
that enlightened and successful Association, the 
Frmes Georgp's Agricultural Society , that the matter 
is brought to« tangible point, and a day fixed for the 
assembling of thQ Delegates from the several Soci- 
eties and Clubs, and others disposed to take part in 
the arrangements necessary to carry into effect the 
object of the Institute. And we need not say, that 
we have no doubt that a full representation from 
every section of our own, as also from the adjacent 
States, will respond to the calL 

To the Editor qf the American Farmer : 

Sia ; — It afforded me great pleasure to observe in 
the last number of your very valuable paper that the 
agriculturists were invited by the Mechanics* Insti- 
tute to take part in the £xbihition to be held in tlie 
city of Baltimore this fall, and I trust that the dor- 
mant energies of this portion of the community will 
be aroused by this appeal, and that the agriculturists 
of the whole State will see and feel the importance 
of sustaining a society which has for its object the 
improvement of the Mechanic and Agricultural Arts. 
With a very little exertion on the part of those who 
feel an interest in the matter, this exhibition may be 
made to excel those which are annually held in the 
Korthem cities; and is it not a shame that Baltimore 
and the Slate of Maryland should be so far behind 
their neighbors in giving encouragement to the two 
great interests which must always be the greatsources 
of their prosperity ? In order to give full effect to 
thti appeal, 1 would propose that a Convention of 
Agriculturists be immediately called, to meet in the 
ciCT of Baltimore on the 5th DAY OF SEPTEM- 
BER, to arrange matters connected with their por* 
tion of the exhibition. In those counties where agri- 
cultural societies at present exist, delegates might 
be appointed by the executive committees or officers 
of the societies, and in those counties where no so- 
cieties have been as yet formed, the delegates might 
be appointed by a public meeting, held at the county 
town, as it is desirable to have every county repre- 
sented. Tills State Convention could, if it is deem- 
ed expedient, call a National Convention, to be held 
about the time of the exhibition, for a general dis- 
cussion of all matters appertaining to the great in' 
ierewt by which the world is supported, and it is 
therfoxe hoped that no county, dbtrict or city in the 



State feels so little interest in the matter as to ne- 
glect to send a representative to the Convention. It 
appears to me that you cannot benefit the cause in 
any manner more than by urging upon all parti of 
the State the importance of making an effort at this 
time, to place agriculture on the high position which ' 
she should occupy in the minds of all. As I merely 
wished to call your attention to this matter in order 
that you might take some notice of it in your next 
number, I conclude by subscribing myself 
Your obedient servant, 

CHAS. B. CALVERT. 

{Il^Sioce the above was received we have been 
requested by John Glenn, Esq., President of the 
MARTLANn Farmer^s Club to publish the following 
call for a meeting of that body, to unite in making 
the necessary arrangements for the proposed exhir 
bilion. The meeting will be held in the Hall of the 
Maryland Institute, the use of which has been. 
tendered by the Board of Managers for the purpose. 
MARYLAND FARMERS' CLUB. 

A meeting of the Club will take place at the Hall 
of the Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arte, over the Post Office, on TUESDAY, 
the 5th day of September next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
for the purpose of uniting with the Delegates from 
the several Clubs and Associations of the State in 
making the necessary arrangemenU for holding a 
CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR on the 9th and 10th 
November next, agreeably to the suggestions of the 
Board of Managera of the Maryland Institute. As 
the subject is one of great importance to the Agri- 
culturists of the State, it is hoped a very general at- 
tendence will be given. By Order of 

JOHN GLENN, President 

Samitel Sands, Rec. Secretary. 

THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF THE MECHANIC ARTS, 

Announce to the public that ite First ExniaiTioK 
OP American Manufactures, will be opened at 
Washington Halt, in the City of Baltimore, on TUES- 
DAY, the 3\st of October, 1848. 

In this announcement of our First Exhibition we 
earnestly desire that the whole subject, together with 
ite bearing upon the intereste of Industry generally, 
and more especially upon the welfare of the ManU' 
facturer, the Artizan, and the Mechanic, may be fully 
known, and duly appreciated. 

It is obvious that the inventive genius of our coun- 
trymen, is becoming every year, more and more ac- 
tive. Erery little town and village in our land is 
pouring forth ite perpetually growing tribute, to swell 
the great stream of National Industry, each vieing 
with the other in the variety, as well as in the con- 
tinual improvement of their respective produote.— 
And we feel assured from the evident benefit result- 
ing from those held in other cities, that no better 
course can be devised for the furtherance of the 
great intereste above mentioned in Maryland, than 
the one which thus brings together, under one gen- 
eral view, the varied producte of industry, science, 
and taste ; thereby affording to the community a full 
opportunity for correct Judgment upon their entire 
course and progress. Possessing, as we do, every 
facility for displaying those productions to the best 
advantage, we are enabled to assure those interested, 
that full justice shall be done to eveiy one, so far as 
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our best endeavors may avail, and therefore hope 
that our friends and all others who may have the in- 
dloatioo or ability will lend us the aid of their influ- 
ence and good feeling on the present occasion. 

The undersigned forming the government of the 
Institute for the present year, and oeing vested with 
full powers to make every necessary arrangement, 
do therefore most respectfully invite and solicit Me- 
chanics, Manufacturers and Artists; all who may 
have made any discovery in Science or in Art ; and 
all who may have invented or improved any useful 
machine or Implement, to offer for exhibition or pre- 
mium, any and every description of Article, whether 
of Wood, Stone, Metal or any other material, which 
may serve any useful or ornamental purpose. The 

Sroducts of the Loom, whether of Cotton, Wool, 
lilk, Flax, Hemp or Hair ; and all articles the re- 
sult of female ingenuity, skill or taste, shall also have 
a place in the exhibition. 

We further state that we will hold a Cattle 
Sbow and Fair, in connection with the Mechanical 
Exhibition, and that a suitable place will be provided 
for the exhibition of Stock, the Products of the 
Farm, Dairt, Garden, &c. Farmers, Planters, 
and Horticulturists are particularly requested to 
give their countenance and aid to this part of the 
enterprize. The exhibition of Stock, &c. connected 
with the Cattle Show will commence on Weintsday, 
the 9^ Aboem6er, and continue 2 days. The Plough* 
1M6 Match will take place on Thursday, the 10th. 

Medals or Honorary Diplomas will be award- 
ed as the articles exhibited shall deserve, — and the 
government pledges itself to observe the strictest im- 
partiality in their distribution. Gentlemen of char- 
acter and competent knowledge, in every depart- 
ment, will be selected as judges, who will in no case 
be competitors for premiums. 

In issuing this notice we appeal not to Maryland 
alone, but to all parts of our common country, (who 
are by improved modes of communication virtually 
brought nearer to us than many parts of our own 
State formerly were) to unite with us in this exhibi- 
tion, for as our interests are one, let us prove in 
the field of honorable competition, that industrial 
capacity is confined to no particular locality, but is 
eo-extensive with our Union, and like it, one and 
indivisible. 

As much inconvenience and dissatisfaction results 
from the late reception of Articles, contributors are 
earnestly requested to send their goods in season, 
that they may be entered on or be&re Monday^ the 
dOth October. And if so sent, the managers will 
take care that all shall be properly arranged and 
dinplayed ; but they cannot insure this, when arti- 
cles are received after the above named period, al- 
though they will in all cases do their best to effect it. 

ADAM DENMEAD, Chairman. 
Joseph K. Stapleton, Fibldino Lucas, Jr. 



be here at the Cattle Show in November, where the 
best artists will be on the spot to take drawingf of 
them, we have concluded to postpone their publkHU 
tion until after that period. 

Epfects of Peruvian and African Guavo.^ 
A gentleman of this city, who has a farm in Balt^ 
more County, purchased one lot of Peruvian Guano 
and another of African, not being able to get a sop* 
ply of the former. He put in 7 acres of millet tm 
the same piece of g^und, located in a bottom of isin* 
glass land, much exhausted by impoverishing culture. 
To about 1 acre he applied 300 lbs. of PeruvUoi Gu- 
ano — to the adjoining 5} acres, he applied AfHom 
Guano, in the same proportion, and left yminmd 
the residue of the seven acres. Now for the reaulti : 
the portion manured with the Ptruxian Guano it eie* 
ertd with a most luxuriant crop of miUet — ^the adjoioing 
5^ acres, dressed with Jlifiriean Guano, is at least a 
foot lets in height, while between it and the slip Wf 
dressed^ there is scarcely any perceptible differenee. 
The time being opportune, we give these facts with- 
out comment, leaving it to farmers to draw their 
own conclusions. 
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WHEAT We have received from Mr. M. C. 

Jones of St. Mary's Co. a beautiful sample of the 
Etrurian wheat, raised by him. Mr. J. inforae 
us that it has succeeded (admirably, and that his 
neighbors are adopting it in place of other Tarie- 
ties. 

We have also received a sample of the Heraby 
white wheat, raised on the farm of Mr. R. T. Beat- 
ley, of Montgomery Co. This variety of wheat is 
highly spoken of, as well for its yield, as its capacity 
for making very fine flour. 



Samuel Sands, Secretary. 



We promised in our last to present lithographs of 
lome of Mr. Calvert*i fine cattle— Ai hit herd will 



Monument Wheat.— Co/. Charles B. Belt, of Ttn- 
neUy 7<mm, District of Columbia^ has sent us a re* 
markably large head of bearded Wheat, grown by 
him on his Chevy Chase farm in the District of Ofr* 
lumbia, the present season. The part of the head 
occupied by the kernels is 5i inches in length, well 
filled with plump, yellowish grain, from its butt to 
the terminating point. Its history, as given by CoL 
Belt, is as follows : 

" I send you one head of Wheat, which I call my 
Monununt Wheat, It is something new in this ooun* 
try. Some years since, a few grains were found In 

the straw that covered G h's statue of Washing* 

ton ; from that I now have about \ a bushel of seM 
— late sown last fall.^' 

This wheat appears to us to be of superior quality, 
and if it should, on further trial, turn out to be heavy 
and of prolific yield, will doubtless become a fa- 
vorite variety. 

We have received the proceedings of the Medley^ 
District Agricultural Society, and the Report on 
Farms. — Our pages were pre-occupied, before their 
reception, but we hope to be able to give them en* 
tire m our next. 
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Jobn S. Skinoer, Saq., lat« ihe able editor of tbe 
"fWair't Lttrorji," hu purolmed thil work ; anil 
biTiDg ramoved from New Tork to Philadetphi*, 
bu dMCDDtiDued iL He hu, bowcTer, auocUled 
with biaueir bit hhi, Praderick O. Skinner, Esq., 
uid DOW publiihM a (WW work, id tbe latter eitj, 
davotod to the i^lerett* of Agriculture, aad tbe pro- 
daolDg daaae* geDarallf, under the title of "Tlu 
PlMifiilkt Loom, tad llu JnvU." TbeGnt Dumber 
*f tUt Deir periodical it berore us i and bi*ing read 
It with oars, plaaiure, aad profit, unheailatioglj mj, 
Uat wbila iu«diu>n>l matter diiplaja that depth and 
atMDKtb of thought, that refresbios elailicitjr and 
ruinetk of itjie and diction, that ardent altaebmeDt 
ta tbe eaiwe of huibandrj, for which tbe leoior 
editor hai e*er been distinguished, it) lelealiooa 
annee aooDdDeM of judgment, propriety of laite, 
and • happj adaptation of meaoe to endi. Tbe tiUt 
of tik jonrnat is descriptire of its aims and objects 
— Ilie promotion of the welfare of the icilustr; of tbe 
oouDtrj u » gTCBt integral whole. And we ms; 
n;, in tdl lingletMss of heart. If an intellect of the 
higheat order — if courage that neier failed — if indus- 
Itj that neTer tires, and a lea! that knows no bounds, 
etn offer guaranties of luccesi, all would be found 
ID the person of Jobn S. Skinner. That succeis 
may crowa the eSbrti of the editor* shall be our 
(iDcerast prajer: nor can we doubt their success, 
when we reflect that the icnior partner was tbe 
jriwHfr in Ibe agricultural literature of tbe couQtrj — 
that to bit efibrt* tbe landed interests are indebted for 
many millioosof increased value being imparted to 
their estates — and that he has done more than anj 
other indi*iduBi to elsTate the agricultural character, 
and give impetui to that generous spirit of improTs- 
meat which is now abroad throughout our land, 
reooraling its exhausted fields and making the wil- 
denieM bloeaom as tbe rose. We repeal — Ood 
spa«d"tt( FIngh.llit Loom, and Amil i" and maj 
its «nlerprisiiv editors never hare occasion to say 
that Agriculturists, like Republics, are ungrateful. 



ent inefficacj. Had he tried those maaures on his («• 
hmutti lands, if be haie such, he would have not 
only iKH, but been proud to acknowledge their wtw- 
derful efficacy. 

Mr. C. accompaniei hti communicalion with lh« 
fallowing ramarks relstire to our journal and priie 
essaijs, which we take the liberty of publishing. Ha 

"I send you an article for the American Famwr, 
and am pleased to learn that its circulatioa a ex- 
tending and of course your profits enlarged. 

"I see you have offered bandaome premiums fw thfl 
best essays upon tbe improvement of worn-out land*, 
their length not to exceed ten pages of tbe Amerioau 
Farmer. If I were to enter the lists, (which 1 shall 
not,) mine would be comprised in less thsn ten line*. 
I would recommend 100 cart loads of compost, 
mode from the liable nt cow-jard, or 100 cart loads 
of marsh mud, from a salt water river, which I deent 
equally good, and 500 busbeli of shell marl from a 
marl bank, the properties of which had been prored, 
to the acre. My friend, Mr. Maddoi, of your Poet 
OfGee, was here on a visit last summer ; he saw com 



Hon. Hsu Cibhicbail's Comhdhicatiov. — Our 
eataemed correspondent, the Hon. Mr. Carmichacl, 
with hii Guatomary courtesy has responded to an in- 
qotrj made of him as to hia method of ploughing for 
Wba»t, and in so doing has added soma most valu* 
abia Information upon tbe subject of the eom ntUnre 
— da eirlius tf nil, mank mud an4 ilutl nwrl— and 
the rmned lea for the wuviJ fy and the btadt tctnii, 
two troublesome enemies to the wheat crop. As 
wall aa ounelf the agricultural community will feel 
largely indebted to him for his excellent paper. 

Mr. Carmichael, with becoming frankneu, details 
hilnrea which he baa met with in experimenting 
wUb mku and g«*iw. We suspect the cause to be, 
that in hit "tmlt-mmrtkntud, Atll marl and jmtraeenl 
aiiTtt " b« fumUieB hit landa witb aimilar talta to 
tboaafoundinMbsandgiMw, and beaoe Ibeii appar- 



OnAHO.— In our last wa stated that there was DO 
Ot4sni> in market, and the probability was, that there 
would bo none in time for the wheat this fall. Our 
information wai derived from one of tbe principal 
dealers, who supposed we had allusion to tbe Pem- 
vUai, to which the remark was applicable. We 
learn that there are tome loU of the inferkic 
kinds in the market; but of the Peruvian, which 
most farmen would prefer to use, even at the higher 
rate at which it sells, there is no prospect of a sup- 
ply this Fall. See advertisements. 

AaaicDLTiraAL TsrTHi. — We hold these to be 
agricultural truths : 

1. That mintreJ nunurei are necetsarily inopera- 
tive upon ud loitt, and, as a consequence, that all 
such soils should be drained. 

3. That nuJrt/tw monurM, when arplied to atl 
lands, do not have half as much eSecl as when ap> 
plied to sound, dry ones. 

3. That no ajstem of improving lands can be con- 
sidered perfect or permanent, which does not include 
liming, asbing, deep ploughing, clover, and rotation 

i. That no progressive improvement can be tue- 
eeeifully conducted, unless one-fourth or one-fiflb oT 
a farm shall be in clover and grass. 

Jlftrfed Oure/DTlAiPDlaidiJiuiinhBS at last been 

discovered, and applied to tbe crop in Germsny. — 
Dr. Klottcb, of Berlin, has received a reward of 
|1400 from the Prussian Government, for tbe dis- 
covery, Tbe samemanoer of preventing the discaie 
was discovered nearly at the same time by the cele- 
brated Prof. Leibig, but Dr. Klotsch has tested it for 
the space of three years successfully and on a larga 
scale. Tbe plan is to pinch off about half an inch 
from the top of the plant when it has reached a 
height ofsix to nine inches, and to repeat the same 
operation ID to 11 weeks afler tbe tima of planting, 
DO all Iba ttaau of the planL 
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VISIT TO RIVERSDALE. 

On tlie Slst ultimo, we paid a visit to RivendaU^ 
the t>eautifal estate of the Hod. Charks B. Calvert, 
near Bladensburg, Id Prince George's county of this 
State. We had heard much of the laudable indus- 
try and well directed enterprise — much of the econ- 
omy and skill practbed by him in the improyement 
of his arable lands — much of the excellence of his 
fine herd of Durham eattU, — and, therefore, we ex- 
pected to see much that would interest our feelings, 
and pleasurably excite our wonder, — ^but we are free 
to confess, that, great as were our expectations, the 
reality far, rery far, exceeded our anticipations, san- 
guine as they were, — for knowing Mr. C. well from 
a reputation which he had honorably won as an en- 
lightened agriculturist — and knowing too, that he 
had ample means — ^that he possessed every appli- 
ance — for carrying on the improvement of his farm, 
we expected to find that he had made his improve- 
ments upon the high-pressure system. In this, how- 
ever, we were disappointed, as we found foy inspec- 
tion and inquiry, that his judgment had determined 
upon pursuing one of a different character---one 
which may be termed the golden medium — one based 
on energy — on action^ — and which looking to the 
natural resources of his estate to furnish the materi* 
als for manure, enabled him to avoid heavy outlays 
in the purchase of fertilizers, thereby demonstrating 
by example, that lands may be improved with the 
means which they themselves can supply, and that 
all which is needed, is, that those means should be 
properly husbanded and judiciously applied. We 
have often made the remark, that more credit should 
enure to the man of moderate means who improves 
his land by its natural resources, than to the one, 
who, with a well filled purse, effects the same ob- 
ject by the expenditure of his eagles, — and, surely, 
if this proposition be true as regards the man of such 
means, it is at least equally so when we find a gen- 
tleman of large fortune pursuing the same course — 
when we find him content to attain his object by a 
slower, though equally sure process, than his re- 
sources would have justified him in attempting, be- 
cause, the example which he sets is calculated to in- 
fuse a spirit of enterprise, and to assure success to 
the efforts of those less favored of fortune than him- 
self, — and, because, the effect will be more diffusive, 
as it is calculated to encourage those into action, 
whose chief reliance must necessarily be placed 
upon stalwart arms, energetic hearts, and dis- 
criminating judgments. In thus expressing this 
opinion, we do not wish to be understood as convey- 
ing the idea that we condemn those who expend 
money in the purchase of fertilizing and amending 
agents — who take the shorter course to attain the 
goal of their desires ; for knowing ourself as we do, 
dki circumstances concur to justify us, the latter is 
the road we should travel, as from the native im- 
petuosity of our disposition, we feel that we ihoukl 



prefer the rail road speed to that of the turnpike, 
— so that what we have advanced has alluskm 
only to the influence which the course of Mr. C. 
is so well calculated to exert upon a very large 
class of landed proprietors, who necessarily have 
to be chary in their expenditures. Upon thesei 
his success can but serve to call into activity all their 
dormant energies, and inspire them with that hope, 
which never yet failed to animate men to deeds of 
generous emprise, nor to crown their efforts with 
the success due to virtuous daring. 

With there preliminary remarks, we shall proceed 
to give a faithful account of what we saw and 
heard. 

Draining, — On the southern front of the mansioB, 
contiguous to the lawn, there is a field of between 
50 and 60 acres now well set in clover and orchard 
grass, from which a luxuriant crop was mowed thil 
season, and a second crop is now growing. This 
field, a few years since, was a deep and almost im* 
penetrable swamp, in which, in the dry est seasons, 
the cattle were mired, and, not unfrequently, bad to 
be prized out. This melioration was brought about 
by a series of open ditches and covered drains, which 
collects and vents the water at all times, and by 
which an unsightly and unwholesome quagmire baa 
been converted into a fertile meadow, adapted alOm 
to the growth of grass and to every other product of 
the farm. 

There is another field of about equal dimensions, 
which has been also drained, and about three-fourths 
cleared, which when completed, will be among the 
most productive fields on the estate, as its soil baa 
been enriched by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter for uncounted years. The mode of making 
covered drains as practised by Mr. Calvert, is emi- 
nently worthy of note, as it is both economical and 
simple, and, therefore, cannot fail to commend itself 
to all who, like him, may consider it a matter of mo- 
ment to achieve great ends at the least possible coat. 
After digging and graduating the drains, so as to en- 
sure himself of their capacity to pass off the water 
into the open ditches, he fills them up with pine- 
boughs, to such a height as that they will not inter* 
fere with the operation of ploughing, and then coven 
up to the surface with the earth which had been eat* 
cavated. From experience, these drains answer 
every purpose of more costly ones, and bid fair to 
endure for a quarter, if not the third, of a century. 
The facility with which Mr. ,G* has demonstrated, 
how easy a matter it is to make sound, dry, arable 
soils, out of inaccessible marshes, is as notable at 
praiseworthy, — and cannot fail, we should think, to 
stimulate hundreds of landed proprietors to reclaim 
lands of a similar character which they may have on 
their respective estates, and thereby enhance their 
value and secure their families against those autnm* 
nal diseases which make such Inroads upon their con* 
stitutions and health. 
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The Mantion and HonusUad, — ^The JUansicn it one 
of those massj edifices which, at first view, impres- 
ses the beholder wilh the belief that it is li^ atat qf 
ekgtnU hotpUalUy, tf refinement, and of affluoDce. — 
The main building is 68 bj about 50 feet, with an ele- 
gant PorHeo on its nortliern, and a Ptoza, running its 
entire length, on its southern front, each constructed 
with due regard to classic and architectural proprie* 
ty. Connected with the dwelling, by eorrufors, there 
are two wing$ of some thirty feet front, which add 
much to the beauty as well as the couTenience of the 
edifice. On either front is an ample lawn with shade 
trees, grass plots, parterres, [shrubbery, and flowers, 
whose effect upon the senses impart an interest to 
the Tiew, warm the mind into admiration, and giro 
assurance, that a chastened taste and artistic skill 
had presided while these were being fashioned into 
form. The bam is in keeping with the mansion, 
having, like it, its portieo^ii has a front of 80 feet, 
running back 40 feet, and combines in its arrange- 
ments every convenience, every accommodation, pe- 
culiar to such structures. These improvements were 
made by the present proprietor's ancestors, in the 
beginning of the present century, but are still in a 
state of the most perfect preservation — nor could 
they be otherwise, constructed as they were, of the 
best materials, by the most skilful workmen, and in 
the roost substantial manner. Judging of the future 
by the past, we should presume, that they are des- 
tined to remain as monuments of the style and spirit 
of their age, for centuries yet to come. 

The Coio House, is a plain, unostentatious building, 
constructed for tu^ by the present owner, of suflicicnt 
dimensions to accommodate a hundred head of calUe. 
Its ventilation is such, thai the cows have plenty of 
fresh air, at all limes, while in winter, they can re- 
pose in their bedded stalls, and bid defiance to the 
pitiless storms without. It being the policy of Mr. 
C. to keep them warm, in order that the food with 
which he so abundantly provides them, may not be 
demanded to keep up the heat of their bodies, but 
appropriated directly to the purposes of elaborating 
flesh, bone, and muscle, and the secretion of milk. 
When in their stables, the milch cows are dally sup- 
plied with straw for beds, and are regularly curried 
and brushed down. The passages between the 
ranges of stalls are every morning, covered with 
saw-dust, by which means their liquid excretions 
are absorbed ; and thus does Mr. C. preserve from 
waste, perhaps, the most valuable part of their man- 
ure; for, without wishing to detract from the in- 
trinsic value of their more tolid ezcremental dis- 
cbarges, we may be permitted to observe, that the 
former are so rich in those salts which enter into the 
nutriment of plants, that every farmer should avail 
himaelfof all the appliances within the compass of 
hb ability to save them. Having ventured upon this 
suggestion, we may be indulged with the additional 
one, that a daily sprinkling of platUr over the saw- 



dust, would contribute largely in preventing loss by 
the evaporation of the most fertilizing portion of the 
liquid, — this we deem the more necessary, as fVom 
the moment the liquid is voided, an incipient stage 
of decomposition takes place, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the volatile gas, as formed, is exhaled, 
unless arrested by some fixing i^etil. Besides being 
the means of economising this important fertilizer, 
the action of the plaster would tend to sweeten the 
stable, and thereby promote the health of the stock. 

The Herd of Cattle. — There are in all, of every de- 
scription of cattle, old and young, on the farm, about 
150 HEAD, a large majority of which are thorough 
bred Durhams, of the most approved families, pecu* 
liarly adapted to dairy purposes, being deep milkers. 
In their selection Mr. C. exerted a judicious judg- 
ment, without regard to cost where a superior ani- 
mal was to be had, and it is but paying him a well 
deserved compliment when we say, that those pur- 
chased by him, as well as those which he has raised, 
attest alike correct judgment and skilful breeding. — 
We noticed among the herd, a thorough bred Hol» 
atein, and one, a cross between the Holstein and Dur- 
ham, each of which bore evident marks Of being 
large oontributors to the pail. He has also an ex- 
cellent Jildemey cow, which does infinite credit to 
her race, in the production of cream-bearing milk. 

At present Mr. C. hat but between 30 and 40 
cows in milk, — a large number of his herd being 
calves, yearlings, and heifers, now in-calf for the 
first time. 

We were shewn a beautiful cow, a full-bred Dur- 
ham, of fine size, and excellent milking qualities, 
which had given birth to her first calf when only 14 
months old, she being but 5 months old when she re- 
ceived the embraces of her first love, and he a youth 
of but 6 months old. We saw, also their o£&pring, 
and for the life of us, we could not discover that the 
jejuneness of her parentage had in the least despoil- 
ed her of her fair proportions. 

Mr. Calvert works several of his dry cows in the 
yoke, and he is decidedly of the opinion, that 4 of 
them are competent to perform as much labor as 6 
oxen. We saw one of them in a team working with 
three oxen : we took especial notice of her bearing, 
and thought she took a more elastic stride than eith- 
er of her fellow laborers,^and by the way it did not 
surprise us, for we have ever entertained the belief, 
that there was more integrity of purpose — ^more 
truthfulness— in the female than in the male sex, 
whether biped or quadruped. 

Mr. Calvert is an extensive grower of roots : those 
which he raised last year, together with com stalks, 
cut and madud in a machine which he has for the 
purpose, comprised the chief food given to his cattle 
last winter; and he assured us, that they were not 
only sustained in good health, but, when turned out 
in spring, were fat enough for beeves. 
It is worthy of note, that the cattle of Mr. Calvert 
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have DO other pasture than such as they find in his 
/oreafo, which goes very far to controvert the opinion 
which generally obtains — that Durhams can only be 
kept in flesh when fed on luxuriant pastures — for the 
herd of Mr. C. are in as good condition as we would 
desire them to be, were they our's. 

Former and praent condition of the arable Latid. — 
When Mr. Calvert came into possession of his estate, 
the soil, from long continued cultivation of TdbaecOi 
without the alternation of clover, had been reduced 
to a state of great poverty. But by a change in the 
system, rejecting the culture of tobacco, and adopting 
grass culture, he has been able to improve some 50 
or 60 acres, each succeeding year, from the resources 
of his farm alone, so that noto, where the sedge was 
formerly the solitary tenant, he is sure of a good 
crop of grass, 5 or 6 barrels of com, or a good crop 
of oats. It being his desire to get the most of his 
1300 acres of open lands in grass, he grows no wheat, 
but sows clover and orchard grass with oats. As 
we have before stated, Mr. C. incurs no expense in 
the purchase of mineral manures, but relies upon his 
iModt, his mankeSy his cow and horse stables and saw 
mU/, to furnish the materials for manure. His saw 
mill furnishes, daily, a large quantity of saw dust, 
which is used, as before stated, in his cow stables, 
and there manipulated into manure ; and, by the bye, 
adds much to the quantity. 

The only mineral manure used by Mr. C. is the 
aihes made on the estate ; but in this, we think he is 
wrong, as we believe that lime would greatly improve 
all the dry clay soil on his estate, and secure to it a 
largely increased capacity for production. 

The Crops. — Mr. Calvert had 150 acres in Oats, and 
made a good crop, the Clover sowed with the oats is 
well set and looks well ; he has now 150 acres in 
C/m, which promises to realize his most sanguine 
expectations : he has, and will have when his Ruta- 
bagas are all in, between 35 and 40 acres in roots, 
20 of which are Ruta-bagaSt a root to which he is 
very partial. His last yearns stock of roots lasted 
until June, — and here it may be t**^"**' \o remark, 
^hat his root houses are con?**^""***' ^ ^ atic mate- 
•41s, above ground, and th«* **' ..«f»y t>» 
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making machines, togeihtr with the right for Prince 
Oeorge*8 County, and intends to go largely into tha 
manufacture of that substantial kind of fencings 
for which, we doubt not, he will find ready tele, ai 
to great substantiality, it superadds much beauty. 

Oaken Furniture. — We saw at Mr. C. 's several ar- 
ticles of furniture which had been made from whUa 
oak grown on his estate, and sawed at his mill, and 
which, for delicacy of shade, height of polish, and 
exquisileness of finish, appeared in our eye infinite- 
ly more beautiful than any articles of mahogany fur* 
niture we have ever seen, — and certain are we, that 
in durability, and lastingness of color, the white oak 
will far exceed mahogany or any other wood. As 
we looked on these fine specimens of the mechanic 
arts, and reflected that they had been fashioned by 
American genius, and grown on American soil, the 
question presented itself to our mind: when our own 
forests present materials so rich in all the elements 
of beauty, and so serviceable withal — when our own 
mechanics are competent to mould into form artidei 
at once so elegant and so utile, why go abroad r If 
we thought we could exert any controlling influence 
over Mr. C, we certainly would ask him to exhibit 
some of his articles at the Fair to be held in Balt^ 
more, in October next, in order that others may en- 
joy the same harvest of delightful feeling which we 
did while examining them under bis hospitable roof. 

The Garden covers an area of between 5 and 6 
acres, with an inclination and exposure to the South. 
It has been recently enlarged, but has at present only 
about 2^ acres in cultivation, which is well arranged, 
and well filled with the choicest vegetables and 
fruits. 

We have sketched a hurried, and we fear imper- 
fect account of what we saw while on our visit at 
Mr. Calvert^s, — and in conclusion would remark, 
that we found in him a genuine representative of the 
old Maryland gentleman — learned, but devoid of the 
starch and pedantry of the schools — thoroughly eda 

cated in the science of Agriculture — entertaining 
broad comprehensive views of principles and theo- 
ries, and possessing tbat happy power of applying 
I them to practice, which is always desirable, but 
rarely to oe met with. Having already said that be 
was **a genuine representative of the old Maryland 
gentleman,*^ it is perhaps superfluous to say more, 
but we must be indulged with the additional remarka 
I that he received and entertained us with the eaae 
' and grace for which that race of true men were dis- 
tinguished throughout our country in the best days 
of the Republic — that his hospitality was as elegant 
as it was generous ; that his bearing was so unosten- 
tatious, as to make us almost forget the relation in 
which we stood; that we realized that sentiment 
which fills the mind so pleasurably, when a man, 
though' among strangers, feels that his host, in the 
kindness of his nature, is endeavoring to disembar- 
rass his guest. In a word — if we did not misteke 
RiversdiUe for our own humble home^ we had tbe 
evidence abundantly around us to prove, that we 
were where we had a heart-welcome. While we 

ai»^ ■*»«■ p»pml##iny *»«ir pel* ^ ♦»«*•'» *•** <mnr<>«winm 
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made upon our mind by Mr. C, it must do willing 
justice, also, to his estimable consort, who stands 
unsurpassed in those becoming Tirtues and rare ac- 
complishments, which dignify the character of a 
lady, elerate and endear the husband to the wife, 
and open the well-springs of love in the heart of the 
child. Long may she continue to preside, as now, 
the chief attraction — the concentrating point of af- 
fection — at her own beautiful Rirersdale. 

MANURE FOR TURNIPS. 

The following mixture will make an excellent 
compost for an acre of turnips : 
15 doable horse-cart loads of mould or. earth, 
^ bushels of coal, or 15 bushels wood ashes, 

4 bushels of bone-dust, 

5 gallons of the dregs of fish oil, or the same quan- 
tity of oil. 

The whole to be well mixed together, and turned 
orer twice at intervals of three or four days. 

Besides ensuring a good crop of turnips, it will im- 
prove the soil sufficiently to bear a rotation of crops. 

In the preparation of the ground, we would plough 
twice^ — the first time 8 inches deep : — after harrow- 
ii^;, we would broadcast the compost evenly, plough 
it in 4 inches deep, harrow and cross harrow, so as 
to render the tilth perfectly fine, — then sow the tur- 
nip seed, harrow it in very lighUyt and complete the 
work by rolling the ground. The after culture we 
would manage as directed last month. 



SuBsoiLiNo. — Of the advantages which would re- 
sult upon a dry, sound toil from subsoil ploughing, we 
do not entertain the shadow of a doubt The ex- 
pense of such method of preparing land we know 
will be looked upon as an insuperable objection by 
many. True it will cost double to prepare land in 
this way, but then, as it will increase the product 
the first season fully twenty-five per cent., or even 
more, the extra expense will be brought back with 
compound interest, so that the culturist will be the 
gainer even in the first crop to say nothing of the su- 
perior productive value of his land throughout the 
remaining years of his course of rotation. A very 
important advantage results from subsoiling and pre- 
paring it for purposes of culture, and thereby enabling 
the culturist to deepen his surface soil without the 
least danger of detriment. 

A letter to the Elditor, from a gentlemen in Flu- 
vanna county, Va., forwarding the subscription 
money for volumes of the Farmer, says : 

" By promoting the circulation of your paper, I 
feel that I am giving aid to the advancement of ag- 
riculture, and will continue my efforts to obtain sub- 
scribers, and hereafter may add my mite to the 
cause of agricultnre by giving you some account of 
the larming in this section of country. 

- 1 am very truly yours.*' 

We shall be gratified to hear from our respected 

friend, on the subject noted, or any other which may 

be of mterest to the agriculturists of that section of 

the Old DomtDioB. 



Frederick Coitntt. — A letter to the Ekiitor from 

Mechanics Town, Frederick county, Md. says : 

" Enclosed I send you $5— please send to this of- 
fice six copies of the American Farmer, a paper 
which every man of the farming community should 
subscribe for." 

North Carolina. — A friend at Gardener's Bridge, 

N. C, sending us an order for 13 copies of the Far* 

mer, remarks: 

** Please send the Nos. above named to my ad- 
dress at this office, and I will try and keep up this 
number and gain more by another year if I can.— 
For to convince any one that yours is a valuable pa- 
per to the agriculturist, he has only to read and 
study it. With my best wishes for success to your 
efforts in so good a cause, 1 subscribe the name of 
your friend." 

Mississippi. — A subscriber in Mississippi, in for- 
warding his subscription, for vol. 4, and the name of 
a new subscriber, remarks : 

" I am very much pleased with the spirit of the 
editorials and correspondents ; though most of the 
subjects written on are much more interesting to 
northern than southern farming, yet I feel fully paid 
for my money, and am always pleased to receive the 
Farmer. The spirit of the writings, the economy in 
the management of the correspondents,on their forms, 
the new views connected with the most common 
subjects, and the great labor saving of the northern 
correspondents, all of these help to arouse a spirit in 
us of the south, and cause us to reflect what we can 
do." 

LoDisiAKA. — A subscriber in Louisiana, remitting 
the subscription money for several subscribers, adds: 

** I can say, now that the year is closed, that the 
dollar I paid for the late volume of the ** Farmer^* 
has brought me as much real gratification as any 
other dollar ever did. 

*' Wishing you health and prosperity, I remain, 

Yours, with respect.'* 

PRESERVING FIGS— CHEROKEE ROSE— 
OSAGE ORANGE. 

Meacon, J)iississippi, June 23d, 1848. 

To the Editor qf the •American Fanner : 

Sir, — Respecting the enquiry made in your May 
No. in regard to the preserving of Figs, I have been 
looking to with considerable interest, and hope soon 
some of your correspondents will answer the enquiry* 
In regard to the propagation of the Osage Orange, I 
now have a fine thriving little nursery, having ob- 
tained half pint seed from your townsman, Robert 
Sinclair, Jr. the last August to experiment on; I see 
that every leaf has quite a formidable thorn ; as yet 
I have not tried the experiment to see if the itoekwiU 
browse on it, but I fear they will while young. The 
Cherokee Rose, from my experience, will make a 
fine hedge in three years, but requires some little 
work the first and second year only, but will sport 
its branches very much, and requires pruning at 
least twice a year — I think it hard to keep in bounds, 
although stock will browse on its tender oranches in 
the winter and spring, sheep in particular, — but 
when once well rooted the browsing appears to in- 
crease its growth as well as branchmg, &c. 

Wishing you every success in your very laudable 
undertaking, I subscribe myself yours, truly, 

M. MABORinim. 
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For the American Farmer. 

THE EMPIRICAL AND THE RATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 

The former may be compared with the old mode 
of navigating the sea^ by coasting : and the confidence 
of its adherents is like the boldness of the "quack," 
who prescribes a medicine of which he is ignorant 
for the relief of symptoms, originating from causes 
that he cannot even enumerate. 

The fortunes of "quacks" are frequently referred 
to as remarkable ; but the sum annually expended 
in nostrums for the improvement of soils in Mary- 
land, would support ah the quacks in the United 
States. 

Every year brings some new plan that appears 

Elausible, or some modification of an old one, that 
as nothing to recommend it but the experience of 
some half a dozen men. 

There are, perhaps, no branches of science that 
promise more important results than those recently 
applied to agriculture. We have many facts that 
appear as interesting and important as the discoveries 
of Franklin, Davy, and Henry ; but they want the 

S^nius of a Watt, or a Fulton, or a Morse, to apply 
em. 

It was only necessary to state the fact — that 
Electro-magnetism was applied to telegraphic uses, 
and every one knew bow it was accomplished — 
oould describe the apparatus, and wondered that it 
bad not been used years before. 

The expectations with regard to agricultural 
ohembtry, are like those entertained of general 
chemistry in its origin : every dabbler who sought 
for some one principle (or stsne) that would con- 
▼ert every thing into gold, was called philosopher 
or alchemist. Some fertilizing liquid — some rule to 
Improve worn-out lands — some electric wire — is 
constantly produced or promised, that adapts itself 
to every soil and produces a double crop. The 
appetite of the public for these "humbugs" is exci- 
teo, and must be gratified. 

There are two modes by which the best systems 
are ruined. The first is neglect ; the second "ultra" 
views and expectations. The latter has been the 
prevailing error on the application of chemistry to 
agriculture; and many men, of sound minds, are 
turning away in disgust *, or, having sifted the matter 
more thoroughly, discover the elements of a rational 
system of agriculture, and have determined to de- 
Yelope them by the establishment of agricultu- 
ral schools and the analysis of soils. It may yet 
require years of patient investigation ; but these years 
will be shortened, if the investigation is made by men 
rained for the purpose, aided by those who are 
^amiiiar with what is already known, and skilled in 
the application of this knowledge. 

It was said of the immortal Louis, that, after 
devoting 10 years of bis life in the hospitals of Paris 
JO pathological investigations, be burned up what he 
lad written, that be might, with an unbiassed mind, 
«ook again at the results of disease, and present to 
*he world facts (statistics) that were not selected for 
Jie support of any theory, but for the exhibition of 
.ruth. 

If he was stimulated to so much self-denial in 
collecting facts from the changeable materials of the 
"^uman system, what should be the zeal of the agri* 

tlturist who has any pretensions to science, when 
ui^ beholds the fixed constituents of the inorganic 
▼orld, •"'' •ees the interest th^tis exhibited in every 



of plants which can be scanned amid the health and 
beauty of a country residence. 

The opinion oi Liebig, with regaid to the effects 
of Plaster, (sulphate of lime) or Davy or Kuffin, of 
Lime and Magnesia, or Johnston, of Soda and nitre 9 
is quoted with as much confidence as if they were 
oracles. Their theories do harm ; they contain sodm 
truth, no doubt; but these men, who have risen 
above their age, describe objects beyond them, of 
which they have but an indistinct outline ; and these 
objects ofien "loom long." They attempt to antici- 
pate the discoveries which will soon be made. The 
world will ever be indebted to them for their 
research and the value they have given to previoos 
discoveries by the application of them. There are 
but one or two minds in an age that can grasp the 
materials already collected ; and these men should 
be satisfied in having done this. It remains, now, 
for another period of patient research to build up 
and perfect this beautiful system. The base of toe 
pyramid has been laid, and no power or machinery 
IS sufficient to elevate the superstructure : a "tumu- 
lus" must be built around it by the patient labor of 
many ; and when, by means 01 this inclined plane, 
the noble blocks are laid in their places, the mound 
may be removed, but the monument remains a piltor 
of truth. This tumulus or mound represents the 
mass of facts (statistics) that we want — not to build 
up an^ pariicular theory, but to elevate the materials 
for the rational systtm qf ^Agriculture, D. S. , 

Mr. Editor — In your last number you have honored 
me by the publication of a letter on the use of Lime 
and Magnesia. (See No. for July, 1848, p. 9.) The 
sense of my 6th proposition is entirely destroyed by 
the substitution of the word "gases" for the word 
base, in several places in that paragraph : and 00 the 
same page, 8 lines from the bottom, the word **na- 
tional" is printed instead of rational system of ajri- 
culture. In your review of my letter, you say **Tbe 
Dr.^s experiment was not fairly made, owing to Um 
tenant on his farm being unwilling to haul out the 
lime, &c." Now, as my argument is based on the 
application of about 5000 bushels of lime, from dif- 
ferent sources, to a soil that did not require it ; and 
as the tenant is one of the best farmers in the State, 
and was anxious to have lime, until the experience 
of several years convinced him that ^further om/tea 
lion would waste my money and his labor, I nope 
you will insert this, injustice to him, particularly as 
I referred in several places to its application. 

As you think the lime was "tmper/ec(/y" applied, 
(where applied at all) 1 will, on my next visit, take 
a sample of the soil from each field. Their analysis, 
now, will show the propertion of lime and magnesia 
added to each acre, when compared with those fields 
not dressed with lime. 

Very respectfully, your obH servU, 
DAVID STEWART, M. D. 

No. 77 N. Eutaw St., Bait., 24th July, 1848. 



CULTURE OF THE VINE. 

To the Editor qf the American Farmer : 

Sir, — The cultivation of the Vine, and the fabrica- 
tion of American Wine, has now, without doubt, se- 
cured the interest of the people of the United States, 
and many of our ablest agriculturists, are warmly 
engaged in the pursuit. This interest of our country, 
I consider now safe — and must progress. Wc are 
now making superior FTiiut, ana so far, the impor- 
tant question 01 pro^^^ti**^- •« •etM-sd— *»"t more than 
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this, we are no\r deliTering a farorite liquid to the 
public, wiihoui aduUeraliont jaure and wholesome. — 
With the flagrant proofs before the country of the 
abominable and dangerous adulteration practised by 
European producers of wine, it is astonishing that 
men of common sense, and with a common regard 
for health and life, would use the second and third 
rate winea, imported, and evea our own base fabri- 
cations. 

It la now time to settle, from practical experience, 
if it can be settled, two essential points in the culti- 
vation of this fruit, viz : the best mode of training 
the vine in a vineyardy combining economy with the 
perfeetion of the fruit — and the depth at w^ich a vine 
ought to be planted. It is certain that these arc two 
essential points, in the cultivation of the grape, and 
by DO means conclusively settled. Some acknow- 
ledged able cultivators of the Vine, contend for depth 
in planting, while others are for placing the vine, in 
the setting of a vineyard, at a moderate depth. 

"Hoare,'* who is now highly popular authority, 
says expressly, that in planting the vine "dig a hole 
two feet deep, to be filled up with prepared earth, to 
wWiin nine inckes of the top, when the vine is to be 
inserted.^' In opposition to this theory, a practical 
writer of high authority, at Cincinnati, where the 
vine is extensively cultivated by foreigners, as also 
by our own citizens, states distinctly, as the result of 
experience, that the duration of the viae depends on 
the depth tt vohieh it is planted. These facts loudly 
call for a settlement of the question, of what is the 
proper depth at which the roots of the young vine 
oog^t to be planted, when planting out a vineyard ; 
and it will be conferring a public benefit, by any in- 
dividual to communicate to the public on this point, 
where his practical knowledge justifies his commu- 
nieation. 

To any careful observer, of a practical knowledge 
of the vine, it is evident, there are arguments to be 
produced on both sides of this, now, a question, and 
it is a little remarkable that in all the public discus- 
^ns that have been given to the country, so little 
has been said on both of the foregoing points. It is 
m certain fact, that the production ol the fruit of the 
vine, as to fuo^y, in great degree, depends on the 
aeeess it has to the tun and air. Mr. Hoare distinctly 
points uut the effect of the atmosphere on the grovfth, 
nod consequently on iht fruit and its juices — and uni- 
Yersal practical experience, I believe, will endorse 
his theory. 

Among the cultivators of the grape in the United 
States, for the purpose of fabricating wine, several 
modes of training the vines have been adopted. It 
is believed that among the best wines produced in 
the United States, Virginia, say in the vicinity of 
Richmond, and Cincinnati, stands with the foremost. 
Id training the vine, or supporting it while growing 
and producing fruit, the Virginia cultivators, it is 
stated, keep in view the advantage ototrfeel ripeness 
of the fruit, and for this purpose adapt the tyeltis 
form, with the aid of which, they spread the skoots 
of the vine, giving not only to them, out every bunch 
of fruit all advantages of sun and air. 

The Cincinnati cultivators, I believe, generally 
praetice the usual French mode of tying all up to 
posts, six to eight feet in height 

To this last plan, a strong objection I think exists, 
if producing ^^rapes of the riekatjuieesznd finest aro- 
via, is the object The mass of leaves and shoots 
that accumulate about the time, and indeed, before 



of the vine and fruit. In this climate the astonish- 
ing growth of the shoots would render it difficult to 
tie them up to the same post on which the bearing 
wood and fruit were, without excluding many parts 
of the vine and much of the fruit from the benefit of 
the sun and air. 1 think it will not be doubted that 
if the different shoots allowed to grow through the 
season, can be so tied up as to admit the rays of the 
sun and the air to pass freely through them, it must 
be the mode best calculated to produce the most lux- 
uriant growth of the vine and the richest fruit. It 
is worthy of remark also, that in the Viginia mode 
of training their vines, the shoots left for bearing 
have that oblique position given to them along the 
trellis; that allows the bunches of grapes to hang de- 
tached and clear of the vine, fully exposed. 

It would be highly gratifying to a number of culti- 
vators of the grape in Alabama if some person ac- 
quainted with the Virginia mode of training and cul- 
tivation, as also the depth deemed most favorable for 
planting the young vines in setting out a vineyard, 
would give a distinct detail of the whole — adding, 
for the first to the fifth year, the important item of 
pruning. It is full time for the American people to 
determine on supplying themselves with the wine 
that the consumption of the country demands. This 
determination with every rational well wisher to his 
fellow citizens, independent of the interest of his 
country, has now become imperious when the indis- 
putable recollection is admitted, that we almost, 
never, get a drop of wine from abroad^ that is not 
either mixed or adulterated, especially the latter, (a 
fact which Europeans themselves have humanely 
told us) and adulterated with drugs, rendering the 
liquid hostile to human health and life, 

SOUTH. 

[The above is from an Alabama correspondent — 
We hope some of our subscribers in Virginia, con- 
versant with the subject, will respond to his request] 



Tanner^s Bark Manure for Cherry Trees. — 
The editor of the Boston Cultivator, in a description 
of the farm of Messrs. A. D. Williams & Son, of 
Roxbury, gives the following account of that gentle* 
man*s management of Cherry trees : 

** Spent tan, fresh from the tannery, about a horse 
load to each tree, once in three or four years, is used 
for all cherry trees without exception, and it is re- 
garded as the best manure, reviving old decaying 
trees, and giving a healthy, rapid growth to those in 
their prime. This tan is spread under the tree, most- 
ly around the trunk. As an evidence that its vain- 
able effects are not merely mechanical by retaining 
moisture, like any litter, on opening the tan the fi- 
brous roots of the cherry are found penetrating the tan 
in everj direction. Some coming directly up into 
the tan, where it is laid above the laree roots of the 
tree. In some places where the winds have blowed 
off some of the tan, numerous roots may be seen. 

This opinion, so highly in favor of the use of tan 
as manure for the cherry, is given after many years 
experience and on many trees. The soil is a strong 
loam. 

This valuable discovery was made by some ancei* 
tor in the family, who had dug out some rocks, leav- 
ing an unsightly spot, which he filled with spent tan, 
and earth, and some cherry trees came up there and 
with uncommon vieor. As tan, in its fresh 



grew witn uncommon vigor. 

state, is generally injurious to vegetation, we advise 
tlie grape is ripening, must necessarily, if tied up to I caution in its trial, lest the trees suffer by iniudiciout 
tha posla^ exclude both the sun and air, from parts/ doses. We msj use too much of a good tl " 
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Advantages or Draining Lands. — Sir John Sin- 
clair, who is one among the best authorities, thus 
sums up the advantages of draining arabU land :—~ 

<* When it is thoroughly drained, land can be 
ploughed at any season with advantage — it is easily 
managed, and can be kept clean at a moderate ex- 
pense, — every exertion of good husbandry is attend- 
ed with success, — the ground suffers less from the 
inclemency of seasons, — the produce is generally 
ample, — the quality of the grain is excellent, and 
the farmer will thrive, where his predecessor, culti- 
vating A wet and undrained soil, was impoverished 
or perhaps totally ruined." 

Again, he says: — 

<* By the removal of stagnant water, and the pre- 
vention of noxious exhalations, the climate is ren- 
dered more healthy and genial, both to animal and 
vegetable life. Indeed, since the introduction of 
draining into this country, aguts and other similar 
distempers, occasioned by the humidity of the soil, 
and the consequent impurity of the atmosphere, have 
been, in a great measure, prevented, and the general 
health of the inhabitants has been greatly improv- 
ed." 

Of WET land he remarks : — 

'* While land remains in a wet state, the manure 
laid upon it, whether putrescent or cafeorents, is, com' 
paratively speaking, qf little use; the seed sown often 
FERisBEs ; the crops are sickly, and later of ripening; 
and the operations of harvest are perhaps attended 
with injury to the soil, uncertainty and danger." 

Upon the application of manure to drained lands, 

he has this precaution: — 

'* Care in particular should be taken to render (he 
Utnda dry before the application of lime, dung or com- 
|iof<, otherwise the attempt will be ineffectual." 

For the American Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 

Some time ago it was stated in the papers that the 
American Peace Society had offered a considerable 
sum as a premium to the individual who would fa- 
vour the world with an essay on the origin and cause 
of the late war with Mexico, and the probable re- 
sult. An individual put in boldly for the prize as 
follows, with what force of reasoning, I do not pre- 
tend to determine. 

1st. Origin and cause of the war — Texas. 

2d. Result of the war — Taxes. 

Now, friend Editor, in noticing the very liberal 
)>remiums offered for the best essays, not to exceed 
10 pages in length, on the renovation of worn out 
.ands, 1 was induced to br^><*'") that one might be 
>repared not o"'*«i so ^--^ . »• ^bove, but contain 
he who'«» matf ■ ' 
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SALT AS A PREVENTIVE OF RUST. 
Sir John Sinclair, one of the be^t agricultural 
writers that England has ever produced, has the 
following remarks upon the subject ; and as the 
season is approaching to test, by experimeut, the 
value of the suggested preventive remedy against 
one of the most formidable enemies of the wheat 
crop, we copy it, and would be pleased that several 
wheat growers would give it a fair trial and report 
the results of their several experiments. In his 
«*Code of Agriculture,*' he says : 

*</{ (Salt) has a tendency to prevent Rust or BUgkt m 
Whtat. — In the course of a most extensive inquiry 
into the Causes of the rust or blight in wheat, and 
the means of its prevention, it appeared that Mr. 
Sickler, a farmer in Cornwall, was accustomed to 
manure his turnip land with the refuse salt from the 
Pilchard fishery ; and that any grcmd thus treated, 
was never liable to the rust or blight, though it infested 
all the neighborhood.*' 

**This important circumstance is confirmed in a 
recent communication to the author, from the Rev. 
Robert Hoblyn. He used 1 ton of old salt, with 1 
ton of fresh fish, mixed with earth, and from 20 to 
30 tons of sea sand, and his crops, he states, were 
always good, and never ii\fested with rust.'** 

**it is probable that the salt is the only article in 
this compost that could be of material service in 
preventing the rust, by its checking putrefaction, 
the result of too frequent a repetition of corrupted 
manures. It is well known that the rust does not 
attack plants in a state of perfect health. Its general 
cause IS, the over-fullness, or over-luxuriance of 
the plant, from its being glutted with rank ami 
unwholesome food.** 
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CURE FOR SNAKE BITE. 

{H^The following, says the Frederick Examiner, 
we find in a paper published in 1831, which we 
re-publish by request : 

^n effectual Cure for the BiU qf a SnoAee.— Last 
summer, a black man, in Frederick county, was 
bitten on the finger in the corn house about dark by 
a snake, supposed to be a copper head, from the faet 
that one was killed the next day under the house. 
Immediately his arm swelled to twice its ordinary 
size. 1 applied first the breast of a chicken cut open 
— next a large vial of whiskey — to the wound. We 
also bathed the arm and hand frequently during the 
night, and the next day until 10 o'clock with salt 
water, without any visible abatement of the swelling. 
At that time a physician arrived, and imflMdiately 
sent for thn root of the yellow poplar tree, (more 
properly called the American tulip tree;) he bad a 
i strong decoction made of the bark, washed the swol- 
len part with it frequently, gave the patient a half 
pint every half hour, and applied the bruisc^d bark 
which was boiled as a poultice. The relief was 
almost instantaneous, the swelling soon subsided, 
and the pain, which was very excruciating, in a short 
time ceased altogether. The Doctor assured me, 
that had it not been for this simple remedy, the man 
would not have lived many hours ; and 1 am con- 
vinced from what I saw, that had it been applied in 
the first instance, the suffering would have been very 
ight I wish this remedy to be generally known, aa 
t m»"^ v»v^ the li»«Mi of hundred*- 
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PRESERVATION OF THE ELM. 

Belorate, June 29, 1849. 
To tlu EdUor of the American Fanner : 

Dear Sir : — In May last, I found recommended in 
the *' Baltimore American," tobacco juice as a cure 
for the disease ^ith which the Elm is being attacked 
in some parts of the country. As the paragraph al- 
luded to was not sufficiently minute, I take the liberty 
to enquire of you more particularly on the subject. 
Tou will much oblige me by informing me, at your 
coHTenience, what proportions of tobacco and water 
should be used in forming the juice ; what quantity 
should be applied to the tree, and in what manner ; 
also at what period of the year. 

I have for three years been a reader of the 
**AMBaicAN Farmer," and it affords me much plea- 
sure to say, 1 regard it well worthy of being patron- 
ized by the agricultural community. 
Very respectfully, 

X our obedient servant, 

Wu. S. Pettigrew. 

REPLY. 

It gires us pleasure to reply to our esteemed cor- 
respondent from North Carolina, by saying that 15 
lbs. of Tobacco will make a hogshead of tobacco 
juice sufficiently strong to prevent the Elm-worm 
from destroying the leaves of his trees, and that after 
the first decoction is used, half the quantity by being 
added to the first quantity will answer. The decoc- 
tion should be thrown over the tree so as to wet the 
leaves. A large garden syringe, where the trees are 
not too large, will answer — where they are large, a 
garden engine will be required to throw the juice 
with. Twice a season is sufficient — spring and mid- 
summer. By examining under the tree in the months 
of May and JurUt the worm which destroys the leaves 
will be found in thousands and may be easily de- 
stroyed by being swept together and killed, the pree' 
nart ^f tiufool^ or the exeUtnieni of hoUing water gives 
them their quietus most effectually. All the leaves 
which are destroyed and fall to the ground should be 
wept together and burnt. 

MISSISSIPPI LAND— DITCHING. 
To the EdUoT qfthe •^nurican Farmer : 

The country in which I reside is prairie in consi- 
derable bodies, a high level or gently undulating 
country, very rich, and adapted to cotton, corn, oats, 
wheat, &c. 

We ditch here on a different plan from any I have 
ever seen elsewhere. In the centre of the bottom 
we run two furrows parallel to each other, eight 
feet apart, of the length we wish the ditch : between 
these furrows, when the ditch is finished, is the em- 
bankment On the out side of these furrows, for 
three feet wide and one foot deep, the earth is drawn 
inwardly, which makes the embankment ; the ditches 
are then three feet wide and one foot deep on each 
side of the embankment ; the rows of cotton or com 
point down the ditch at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
with the ditch on each side, and the middle or water 
farrows are opened into the bottom of the ditch. 
From the above, you see the embankment is not only 
out of the way, but upon it we plant two rows of 
cotton or com -, the ditch being shallow, serves for a 



tumrow : the mouth of each water furrow being 
open, there is no place for the water to stop, and 
there is no ground lost for turning. 

Yours, W. B. WILKES. 

Okolona, Miss., June 26, 1848. 

Capb Mat Coyrt House, N. J., June 25, 1848. 
To the Edtior ofUie Jimerican Farmer : 

The following names I have procured as subscribers 
to the American Farmer. • » • • • 

I am so pleased with the work, and it is so well 
adapted to our latitude, that it affords me pleasure to 
recommend it to as many agricultural friends as 
possible. 

Enclosed I furnish a couple of heads of grass,* 
which, to me and our people, are new. Please 
examine them, and say what they are and from 
whence they came. This is the first year that I have 
ever noticed it ; and as it i3 quite abundant, so that 
I can cut several loads, I should like to know some- 
thing of its worth. 

The blade and general appearance of it, when 
standing, resembles timothy very much ; and I am 
ready to believe my stock are equally fond of it. 

I am truly yours, 

Richard C. Holmes. 

* The heads of grass enclosed to us appear to be 
the sweet scented vernal grass, which is highly esteemed 
as an early pasture grass, and said to impart a deli- 
cious flavor to butter. Cattle are very fond of it. 
It does not, however, rank as high as a nutritive grass 
as many others, although, from its earliness and fine 
flavor, it is considered of great value for dairy pur« 
poses. 



WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

Cabbages. — You must avail yourself of the first 
rain in this month to plant out your Savoys and oth- 
er cabbage plants — plant them at 2 feet apart each 
way, and if your bed is well manured and prepared 
they will form good heads by November. 

Spinach. — Prepare your ground and sow spinach 
seed, they will be fit for the table in September. — 
This excellent vegetable should have a place in 
every garden. 

Radishes. — In the early part of this month sow Med 
of short-top and salmon radishes. Towards the lat- 
ter part of the month sow seed of the black tnd 
white Spanish varieties, for fall and winter use. 

Turnips. — in the first week of this month sow a 
bed of turnips. 

Celery. — Early this month set out your celery 
plants. 

Small salading qfaU kinds. — Seeds of these should 
be sown at intervals of a week apart during the en- 
tire month. 

Green Pea). — At any time before the 1st and 15th 
of the month, you may plant a bed of the Early 
Framcj Hotspur, or Golden Peas — and if the season 
proves good they will be fit for the table the latter 
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part of September. Soak the seed 5 hours before 
planting. 

Kidney Beans^ — These may be sown any time be- 
tween this and the middle of the month. If the 
weather proTes dry water them, and you will have 
beans either to pickle or for the table. The seeds 
should be soaked the over-night, and should drought 
occur, water the rows to encourage their germina- 
tion. 

Endive. — Tie up those which may be full grown 
— and sow seeds for a new crop. 

ffeeding. — Have all your beds thoroughly cleaned 
of weeds, and work such vegetables as may require 
It. 

Biidding. — Peaches, Nectarines, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plums may be budded early this month. 

Herbs» — Medicinal and pot*herbs should now be 
cut, and after being dried should be tied up in conve- 
nient bundles, and wrapt in paper, to be ready 
for winter use. 

If you have not supplied your garden with herbs, 
you may set out this month, such as Sage, Rue, Lav- 
ender, Thyme, Hysop, and Winter Savory, Keep them 
watered in dry weather. 

Asparagus Beds, — Those that have been recently 
set, should be relieved of all weeds and grass, but 
care must be taken in working them not to injure 
the plants, crown, or roots. 

Beds which are matured, and from which aspara- 
gus was cut last spring, and which have gone to seed, 
should have the stalks cut down to within a few in- 
ches of the ground, as the ripening of the seed ex- 
hausts the roots, abstracts much of their Tigor, and 
consequently curtails the size of the succeeding 
yearns crop. The seed stalks being mowed off, let 
the ground be carefully weeded and worked. 

Sowing Strawberry Seed. — If you have been so for- 
tunate as to have saved some strawberry seed from 
fine fruit, sow them thinly on a spot on a loamy bor- 
der, which should be well prepared, by manuring, 
careful digging, and thorough raking. The tilth be- 
ing made as fine as possible, lay off drills 1 inch 
deep and 12 inches apart, cover with the mould and 
' finish by raking gently and smoothly, and patting 
the earth down with the back of your spade. Should 
the weathar prove dry, you must water every other of- 
temoon, about sundown. In about eight weeks these 
plants will be fit to set out in the bed intended for 
their permanent occupancy, which should be pre- 
pared by thorough manuring, nice deep spading, and 
18 nice raking. Sub-divide these beds into apart- 
ments 4 feet wide, with alleys 2 feet wide between 
each. Set the plants out in rows 18 inches wide, 
the plants 12 inches asunder; be careful to lay straw 
or tan between the rows, and to water them freely in 
dry weather until the plants become set and com- 
mence growing. Strawberries delight most in a 
strong loam and open exposure. No garden should be 
without this delicious fruit, as they are as healthful 
to the body as grateful to tlie appetite. 



There is one species of ambition in which farmers 
may indulge in, that is so allied to virtue as to be 
virtue itself— we mean the ambition of excellbg 
each other in their gardens --not only in the quantity 
and quality of the vegetables and fruits grown there- 
in, but in their general arrangements, plans and 
forms of beds and borders, and in the beauty ani 
display of shrubbery and flowers. And this ambi- 
tion we desire to see so cherished, that ere maftf 
years shall have elapsed, every farm house in our 
land shall have a garden of which its owner miy 
well be proud. Having expressed this sentiment, 
we will close our monthly converse, by the tender of 
our warmest hope that peace, prosperity and happi* 
ness, may take up their abode beneath every roof 
wherein may dwell a husbandman and those entitled 
to his support. 

FLORICULTURE. 

WORK FOR AUGUST. 

Prepared for the ^mer. Farmer, by SamL Feast, Florist. 

Geraniums should be cut down if not done before, 

and placed in half shady situation, until they t>tgin 

to grow, when they should be repotted in rich loamy 

soil. 

Chrysanthemums will require repotting in larger 
size pots ; nip the top of the shoots, as they advance 
in growth, to make them strong and bushy plants. 

Orofige and Lemon Trees may still be budded. 

CaUa, Oxatises, and the different species of eaye 
plants, should be repotted the last of this month. 

Carnations and Pinks may be layered this month. 

Catnellius — give attention to the watering and ^fr« 
inging of these. Inarching, grafting, and buddnf, | 
may still be done. 

Chniese Primroses, from seed, should be potted off 
the last of this month. 

Mignonette and Schrizanthus Seed may now be wirQ 
for blooming in winter. 

Stock Gitty Flower for spring bloom should now be 
sown. 

DoA/ios— Keep these neatly tied to stakea as they 
advance in growth. 

Gretnhouse Plants — repot such as need it, and fAtt 
attention to giving supplies of water in dry weather. 

Relative proportion of dry straw, to stbaw 
CONVERTED INTO MANURE. — The following remaiks 
of Sir John Sinclair upon this subject are worthy 
of note: 

** It appears from the statements of several emi- 
nent farmers, that one ton qf straw, if properlv manu- 
factured, that is augmented in weight, by the dimg 
and urine of the stock maintained upon the farm, 
will produce from two, to even /our torts of mamart; 
and as an English acre of grain, yields more than a 
ton of straw, hence on a farm where 300 acres are 
sown yearly, nearly 100 of them may be manured 
from iu own produce, at the rate of 12 tons per En- 
glish acre, without the aid of extraneous substances, 
provided the four course rotation be adopted.** 

Cause qfthe Gapes in Chickens. — The cause of this 
disease is stated to be the use of filthy, sour diet, and 
drinking from dirty puddle water, with putrid decay- 
ing substances, llie symptoms are gaping, couch- 
ing, and sneezing, dullness and inactivity, niffled 
feathers, and loss of appetite.— Jtfe. FartMr, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Drom the \9lh of June to the 21s< of July. 
ai Sekellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll county, 
ktm at 6 o*cloek, a. m., S o^cloek^ nooh, ami at 6 o'donk. 
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IE PLOVQU, THE LOOJH AND THE 

ANVIL. 

FTER thir^ years of earnest endeavors, by all the means 
L at his command, to improve the practice of American 
icnltare, and to rai»e it in tlie public estimation to a stand- 
oommeosurate with its true dignity and importance, ani 
lioaC oecessity during a great part of that time to feel per- 
lally much care about the pecuniary results of his labors, 
undersigned now finds himself thrown, for the support of 

fluDily, exclusively on the patronage which his country- 
■ Biay be pleaiied to beiitow on hia niture exertions iu the 
le cause. 

rbe time having jurt expired (br which he was engaged to 
iduct the Farmers* Library, at New York, he has purcbased 

I establishment, and now appeals to hi« old friends, and 
B ! in too many cases, to their sons and successors, to aid 
B in extending its circulation. It will hereafier be uublish- 
ia Philadelphia— on account of the proprietor— by tiiat well 
>WD, enterprising, and popular house, G. B. Zieber flc Co.; 
. to indicate its more comprehensive aims for the future, it 

II appear under the title or **The Plough, the Loom, and the 
Til ;" for, while the Editor assures in patrons tliat practical 
iculture will continue, as it has done through his whole 
!. the leading object of his inquiries and solicitude ; and 
lUe he engages to Iceep them advised of all real improve- 
iniB for its Inrnefit. a sense of duty to tliose who follow it 
II impel liiu to have constant regard to their connexion witli 
the other industrial pursuits of our own country ; being 
nly persuaded that in the number of Uie^c, tlieir proximity, 
i well doKig, is to be found the surest and most stable foun- 
tion for the prosperity of American agriculture. 

rhe Immediate and ever-increasing tendency of a national 
Itey which shall thus encourage Amt^rican labor, g<>ner.illy, 
II be to raise up every whern thriving and pnMpcrous con- 
Dem of the fruits of the soil, instead of dinpersiog far and 
dt those who cultivate tlie soil, until, in process of time, 
Hr lands in the Far West shall be exhausted, and themselves 
Ined in the new States, as ttieir failiers have been in the old, 
lots of lime and expense of tran!<portation over tlie bad roads 
Bl always belong to sparse populations, leading to distant 
irketr already overstocked. I'nul we can have such a poli- 
thas widely spread and tlms deeply rooted, not in the eplie- 
tni succcM of a party, but in the mind and Hflections of the 
lloD, it will b- in vain for the friends of agriculture to go on 
eonoting to farmers how large crops may ~be made on small 
nu of lajid and groat masses of fkt accumulated upon single 
lUoeks. In vain will it be to tell, again and again, how to 
Bke the most ftwant butter ; how to ensure the most per- 
etfirait; bow and when to sow and to reap! In %-ain will 
cieties go on exciting at long inU'rvals a fitful and transient 
irfl of emulation by the award of silver cups and paper di- 
)Biaf, irall the time we Ail to encourage, in proxinaity to the 



plough, the growth of tliriving. Industrious, and happy com- 
munities, to consume tlie products of the plou^ ; laboring men 
and women, in all the oUier great branches of iudtt«tiy, who, 
being able, will ever be ready to consume our cotton and iu- 
gar, our butter, fruit, com, meat, vegetables, and all the vari- 
ous productions that the most improved agriculture and horti- 
culture can supply. 

It is worse tlian idle to talk aboat the admitted value of more 
intelligence for tlie landholder in ilie prosecution of his bosi- 
ness; what he fir^t needii for all that his land can be made to 
produce under the highest improvement of which itii suscep- 
tible, is to have stable and reaisonably remunerating markets 
near at home, that he may save for the improvement of hia 
land— his sreat machine of production — his manafactory — the 
time and the substance which are now wasted on the road and 
forever lost, in the act of searching for customers to take his 
produce at whatever it will bring. Let the demand be cre- 
ated, and the supply of intelligence, as of all otiier things, will 
follow us a matter of course. With increase of reward, and 
with that only, will come discovery and a general increase of 
knowledze; and with general and well remunerated increase 
of intelligence will come a general improvement of the soil, 
and with it wealth, population, education, power, civilisation, 
and peace ; and hence arinefi, in our Judgment, the duty to 
show, as far as we are capable, the natural and mutual de^ 
pendence which everywhere subsists between the Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil— tictween tlie farmer who digs his corn 
and the ironmonger who digs his ore, and the miner who difs 
his coal out of the ground— to the end tliai all the industrial 
employments of our own country, being bound together by 
one common interest^ may each one give its influence to die 
maintenance of a policy conser\'aiivc of the I'ommoii wclfiu% 
of all. To this end, then, friends and followers of the plough* 
will be diiected tlie future labors of one, in whose writings, 
such as they have been for thirty years, in behalf of Amencan 
agriculture, you have never seen, nor ever will see, a line 
written for narrow party punnMcs. 

In England the friends of tree trade have generously bestow- 
ed on its advocate, Mr. Cobden, for a few years of "agitation," 
($350,006. The undersigned has fiajiaed, since bis establish- 
ment of the first agricultural Journal in our country, notash(Nr 
liflsiime in aj^tnling for the rights, the impmvement, and the 
elevation ot^tlie landed interest ; yet, far from seeking here 
anything in the way of gratuity, he only asks tliose who may 
be kindly disposed, not to « take it out'' in wishing hJio suc- 
cess, but that they will do him the favor, which will be grate^ 
fully acknowledged, to exert their influence, at once, in ob^ 
taiuing substantial support for "The Plough, the L(»om« and 
the Anvil ;" which, in view of his resources, and the assist- 
ance on which he can rely, the undersigned has not the least 
hesitation in saying, will be worth its cost lo the subscriber, 
meriting to be patronized and read, not only by every culti- 
vator of the soil, but by all who would understand the true 
foundations of public prosperity. 



The Tkrms are, $5 for two subscribers, or $9 each where 
five unite and send 9IO. 

Address J. 8. i5KlNN£R & SON, or G. B. ZIEBER h. Co., 
Philadelphia. 

AoRicuLTDRAL AoRXCT.— J. S. Skinner & Son, (F.G.Skin 
ner,) Editors of "The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil," of- 
fer tiieir services to their friends south of the Delaware, and 
to tlie public generally, as agents for the sale of land^ and for 
the purchase in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, (as may be most eligible and most conveni- 
ent to tlie place of demand,) of whatever the country may 
need from tlie cities, iu any way connected with agriculture, 
such as implements, seed, grain, fruit and ornamental trees, 
and domcsUc animals of all sorts, except horpcs. But, c<m- 
sidering tiiat as a somewhat delicate operation, in which the 
most vigilant are sometimes oveneached. althimgh professing 
some Judguient in horse flesh, they prefer not to "take the re- 
sponsibility." 

I'lie advantages tlieir agency ofiers are only those of consid- 
erable familiarity witli the bources nf supply, some Judgment 
and unfailing care in selecting, and a determi nation to denounce 
and expose every attempt at wilful imposition, in re^d to 
blood or quality, whether of animal, vegetable, tree, or imple- 
ment. The cover of "The Plough, tlie Loom, and the An- 
vil," already circulating largely tiirough thn States, oflTers a 
suitable medium tor all who may wish to advertise at once, 
ov<>r tlie whole country; but tlioee who would avail of il 
must thenisi'lves be advertised that they will have to pay in 
advance, for the use of this medium , at tlie rate of $5 for a 
quarter, $10 for a half, and $13 for a whole p^ige, which 
amount, however, will be afterwards deducted from commis- 
sions, in all cases where these amount to $50 or more. 

Among other institutions, insurance nffici*s, who wish the 
people in the country to be informed of the great benefit to be 
derived IVom having recourse to such establishments, would 
perhaps do well thus to uiakc known the advantages they offer 
to every class and condition of life ; of their existence and 
great public utility towns-people are already upptized, but 
even there not as generally as they should be. al 
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WHITMAN'S RAILWAY HORSEPOWER. 

TUB SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thiinks to 
tlie many gentlemen who liave lUvourcd him with tiieir 
MILL- WORK ; also to the farmera aiid plautert* for their hbe- 
nl support in the Machine line, and would respectfully in- 
form them, that his endeavora to pleaxc will conliniifc unremit- 
ting, lie iri prepared at all timeit to hnildany or'tlie following 
kuid«otMlLLS . Overshot, Pitch Buck, Breast, Undervhot, 
Reacting, iSteum, Wind, Tide, Ilonifs-power, or Tread Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern mid ma- 
chine makinjT, ho can at all limes furnish the best ancles at 
th« lowest prices, such as Horsepowrs, Pettigrcw Shcllers, 
Murray's Shellers, 4 kinds hand and |H>wcr Slicllcrs, portable 
Mills adapted to any power. Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and rudder Cutters, Carry- log and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
nuflicturcs Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes^ Pile Drivers, 
Turning Latlies and Steam Kngihcs ; and any kind o( Machine 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Catinirs and 
Anith-work at the lowest priceii. I warrant all Mills planned 
Had erected by mo to operate well. J AS. MURIIAY, 

Millwright, Vorknoar Light st. Baltimore. 

Alto for sale, Jas. Murray -s patent st:paratingShelIers,which 
iibells and puts the corn in perfect order at tlie same time, for 
the mill or for shipping— Persons living near the city can bring 
with them one or two barrels of corn, and give the shdler a 
fair trial before purchasing. 

He has also for sale, tlie following second hand Machinery : 
9 pair 4 ft 6 in. French burr Millstoni's, with all the gearing; 1 
IMir 3 fl 6 in. French Burr Millstones, with all tlie gearing ; 
and some Saw Mill work— the whole aro good, and any or all 
of the above will be sold low. n 1 

Halikax, N. C, August 25ili. '47. 

Mr. Jab. Murrat,— Dear Sir:— This is to certify that I have 
med'your fans during tlie last spring and summer, and feel no 
hesitation in saying itiey are tiic l>est by far, I ever saw, I (kn- 
aed with one fan, one Uiousand barrels of com in one day — 
and in one day fanned one thousand bushels of wheat, as it 
come f)rom tlie tnreshcr. They will do as much as any two I 
ever had, in the saiue time. Yours, &c. 
fV. B. HATHA fFAY. 

TO THE MECHANICS, MANUFAcfiJKEHS, ARTISTS 
AND OTHERS IN THE UNITED STATES— The 
Board of Managers of Uie Man^and Imtitutefor the protnotion 
of ikeMecham*'. JlrUy recently fstablished in the city of Balti- 
more, rcf |»ectfully announce that tliey intend holding theirtirst 
FAIR for the exhibition of improved Machinery, Agricultural 
Implements, &c. intiie montli of October next 

Further particulars will be given in future advertisements, 
and circulars will be forwarded to persons ongaged in mauu- 
Ikctttiesand the arts. J. K. Staplkto.h, 1 

Oeo. J. Roche, 

Edward NEEOLEa, ' Com. on Fain. 
Rosa WiNANs, 
B. S. Benson, 

ADAM DENMEAD, Chairman. 
Bam^l. PA-WPa, Sec'y. Ap. 1 

PLOUGHS ! PLOUGHS!! 

The subHcriber is manufacturing Ploughs 
of various patterns and of diflerent siz- 
es; also WMieat Fans, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters, C«)m and Tobacco Cultivators, 

™^.,,,_^-^ -COUN SHELLER8, &c. Also, 

THRESHINO MACHINES and HORSE POWERS— these 

latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 

is made, as to their superior value, viz. Messrs. T. Beard, Th. 

Beard, Dr. IKatkins, J. T. Hodges, T. irelsh, ir. Mackall, J. 

I»lehart, A. Sellinaii, R.SclIman, IV. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 

Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weeiiis, 

of Anne Arundel county ; G. W. M'eeins, J. T. Barber, R. H. 

Chew, IV. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Calvert co. Md. (l(^Agcnt 

of Evans Daviw, Baliiinoreco. forsalo of the Woodcock Plow. 

Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY, 

GUlingham aUey^ entrance from Howard st. near Pratt, 

«m>^ and store, Hollingswortli st. corner Pratt. 

WHITMAN'S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE is 
now filled witli the largest and best selected Stock of 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS ever offered in the United States. 
His Premium Prouty & Meur Ploughs and his Premium Culti- 
vator and Gang Ploughs are decidedly Uic best in use. All 
who arc in want of the best and most approved Implements 
will do well to give him a call. E. WHITMAN, JR. 

^''-^ Corner of Light and Pr att streets, Baltimore. 

TW\0 FARMERS.— The 6ub>cribcr has on hand three tfiM)d, 
M. strong 4 Horse Powers, which he will sell at $50 each; also 
a variety of PLOUGHS, small and large, of good patterns and 
T*^"ml?fcif" !l2 ^'" "ell below first cost. Likewise, supe- 
rior THRESHING MACHINES, and various other pArmIng 
Implements, equally cheap. Plough CasUngs on hand at re- 
*";• , , J. S. EASTMAN, 

'uly 1 In the rear of 100 W. Prau sumu 




Ravrnwooo, Accomac, Va., Aug. 4tb, 1817. 

MR. R. WHITMAN, Jr.— During my late harvest, I have 
fully tested tlie merits and capacity of your Two Hone 
Rail way Power and Thresher. As a labor ravine roacUae, 
perfonnin|[ its work in Ihe most perfect manner, it is invatat' 
ble to tlie tanner. ' In every particular it has answered mj 
most sanguine expectations — I would not be without it fbr 
four times its cost. Indeed, I consider it has already paid fir 
itself; for, without its aid, I could not possibly have avaiM 
myself of the high price at which I disposed of my crop Itar- 
ing its operntion, it was visited by several of the best and MM 
intelligent farmers in the county, who were delighted witbitt 
work. With two small mules (entirely too light) and five ami 
and a girl to attend the machine, I threshed ibur himdml 
bushels of oats in Ave hours and twenty minutes, with pnftel 
ease, and without hurrying at all— that was tlie lonsest dmel 
operated with it any one day. I have threshed, cleaned, ni 
hoarded my grain scMiner than I have ever been able heretofim 
to stack it: and witliout any extra labor. Your Horse Power inB 
be generally adopted in Uiis county— indeed, I may say, thatliw 
best lever-power could not be sold here at onc-lourtii itseoM. i 

I um much ple:ised with the Straw Cutter yuu sent,— dw' 
small, it answers every purpose. 

I am yours, witli great respect, 

VVM. H. B. CU8TI8. 

We have taken the libert}' to publish tlic above letter (br tin 
benefit of Virginia farmers, as the highstiuidingof tiieanllMf 
will doubtless satisfy any reasonable mind of tlie great Mipei^ 
ority of my threshing machine over ali otliers. 

We are the only person, south of New York, tliat Fn^wraft*- 
tures and sells tins machine. 

Price of one-horse power 975, Thresher $45, BandM —AW 
Two-horse power, <^IU0, Thresher $50, Bund $8 — IfM 

We have also a Sweep Power, that wo will warrant to it 
more work than any other sweep-power that ia made— «tniii|> 
er and more durable. 

Farmers will also please bear in mind, that we manuAetVft 
and sell the machines tliut thrash and clean the wheat at 0M 
same operation, E. WHITMAN, Jr. 

je 1 Comer of Prau h. Lighi-tt Ualtimora. 



J Ihe "Simon pure." and invincible Wu.bt PLOWatUI la 
. the field— A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 E.nsor Stkcxt, dmt 
the Bel-Air JtfarArt— Manufacturer and Vender of Impl^ 
ments of Husbiuidry, viz. Plotn. Uarrowtf CuUiwUon, Onri 
Cradles, JVheat'FanSy Com-Shellrrsj Strauh Cutter*, EMki 
chm'n Horte Powerty Threshing Machines, ^c. ^e. — thna^ 
this medium, would apprize tlie agricultural community oflfii 
fact, tliathe is tlie only mauulhcturerin the "MbnnaKBlri 
city" of the genuine Wiley Plow (right and leA baad) 
composed of the real "siinon pure" and justly celebrated Ifnr 
York composition, chilled castings, the pr>ints of whicll, Iff 
warranted to stand the most nigged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost of about f ux> ceiUs per acre, for blackAmith's bill.— tfjea 
are for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guaranteea Ml 
impiementM good as the best, and cheap as the cheapeol, fbr 
cash, and delivered in any part of tlie town tree ofcharxa. 



FENCING— FENCING.— The undersigned is now nnp^ 
ed to furnish the entire apparatus, or any part of tMMa> 
chtnery for tlie manufacture of the new, beautiful, and hi ghly 
economical kind of FENCING, advertis(>d in tlie lastAi^ait 
No. of tliis Journal, to such as desire, together with the Faml 
Right for any of liio coun tit's of tliis State, except ihat of Fred- 
erick, Montgomery, Carroll, Baltimore, and Prince Geoife^ 
also for the ent re territory of Virginia, or any part of it--like- 
wise for any pai t of the territory of Pennsylvania unsold. For 
particulars, description, &c. see tlie American Parmer, No. 9, 
for 1847. u. COLBMAN. 

Mt. Pleasant, Frederick county, Md., June, 1848. 

July 1 

JLIM £. 

THE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
riculture Lime at the depot on the Back BnnUf comer ef 
Eden & Lbnca^t(>r sire* to, which they will warrant to ^vt 
satisHiction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Blune, eqail 
to any found in the United Slates. Oidtrs maybe leftwitk 
William Robinson, No. 15 Hollingworth st. near Pratt. 
ml. Fell fc Rob la SON. City Block. 

SAGE ORANGE SEED.— We have received a few | 
gallons of this seed for sale, at $3 per quart. Thoae wfsb* ; 
ing to raise tiiis shrub for hedges, should obtain the seed thil I 
su inmer or fall. S. SANDS, Office of the Farmer. 

Jel 2 Jarvis building. North- ft 

BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTeI 1 

THE 8ub^criber8 are prepared to furnish tlie above naved 1 
articles of manure, at the shortest notice, at their naaa* 
factory on Harris' Creek. Canton, near the Eastern liiQits<«f 
the city. Orders niav be leftat'S. Sanoc, Publisher of the 
American Farmer, No. 3 Jarvia* Building, North-st., Baho. 
mar 1. lIOdKlNS & BAYNIid. 
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HuwaARiAir Cows. — Mr, FUisehmany in his paper 
in the Commissioner of Patents* Report, describes a 
breed of Cows which he met with at Murxlkal, in 

^^Tbia race oombines nearly erery one, if not 
every excellence — abundanu tf milk^ disponium for 
Jkttening, and ^reat strength for draught, and is raised 
here in its highest perfection. The full blood of 
this race Is characterized by the small shaped head, 
with broad forehead and broad mouth, short and fine 
horns, extended body, broad back and handsome 
neck, high and slender tail of considerable length, 
fine bluish hair, big udder, and, on the whole, by 
the stately and soft appearance.'* 

He thus speaks of another race — the 

HuNOABiAK OxBiT. — <^The draught cattle of the 
manor are supplied from the wild breeding flocks of 
Hungarian cattle. Among all the horned races of 
Europe there is none which, with an equally colossal 
frame, approach so near the speed of the horse, as 
do the Hungarian oxen. It is a n*ce of cattle, 
which by dint of their high and stately growth, their 
long horns, (nearly six feet in length,) their proud 
and bold look, their broad breast and handsome 
white color, changing slightly into blue, and lastly, 
the beautiful proportion of all their limbs, may fair- 
ly be pronounced to be one of the most useful and 
handsome productions of generating nature.** 



BALTIMORE MARKET— Jult 28. 

[There hare been several arrivals from Europe, 
within a few weeks past, the latest of which, the 
steamer EnrojNi, arrived at New York on Thursday, 
being 3 days latest, — Cotton was firm, and an ad- 
vance of ^d. had taken place — No change in bread- 
•tufis.] 

Flovx. — ^The receipts of Howard st. Flour hare 
been lifht and but few dealers have operated to any 
extent The sales for the week including 150 sold 
to-day, will amount to perhaps 500 bbls. new at |5,75. 
We have no sales of old. Sales of City Mills are 
making a« fast as the millers can grind at $5,75. — 
The sales of Grain to-day have been very trifling, so 
much so that we cannot give the prices. We quote 
as the range of the market at 90al08 cts. for good to 
prime red, |l,10a1,18 for family wheat. Com has 
slightly improved. Sales of white at 43 a 45 cts. 
•od of yellow at 48a50 cts. Sales of Rye at 70 cts. 
Oats of the new crop sell at 20a25 cts. according to 
condition, and old at 32a33 cts. Provisions — There 
is not much doing in barrelled meats. Some sales of 
Mess Pork at $lla$ll.50, and of Prime at $9. Ba- 
eon goes off actively at 42a5 cts. for Shoulders and 
Sides, and 7a9i cts for Hams. Whisret — Sales in 
hhds. 23 cts. and in bbls. 24 1 cents — small supply. 

Hogs, live, $4.50a5 — Beef Cattle, prices range 
from f2.25a3 per 100 lbs. on the hoof, equal to 4.^ 
a5.75nett, and averaging$2.65— Beef,No. 1,$10.50 
all — Seed, Timothy, retailing at $2.75a3, none 
strictly prime in market — Herrings, 3 b7a4; Shad 
6.S5; Mackerel, No. 1, $835; No. 2, |5.75; No. 3, 
4.50— Coffee. Rio, 6a6lc.— Wood, oak, by the boat 
load, |2.75a3.25; pine 1.50a2; hickory 3.50a4.50— 
Coal, stone, |5a5.75 — Feathers, 30^33c — Hemp, 
dew rot SjaG^c; — water do. 8a8ic.; Manilla 9a94c. 
per lb.; American dew rots, sales at 5^c.; no Russia 
in market — Hay, $10al2 per ton, supply good — Mo- 
lasses, N. O. prime 27c.; P. Rico 23a25; Cuba 13a2l 
—Tar 1.75ai.87; Rosin |l.70a2.50; Pitch |lal.35; 
Spirits Turpentine 35a37; Varnish 21c. — Oil, Sperm 
|1.20alJ^, and Spring l.lOal. 15— Plaster, sales 



2.50a2.62— Rice, sales at 3.50a3. 62— Sugar, Porto 
Rico, 4a4.70; Cuba 4. 15a4.30— Tobacco, is Tery 
dull, and no sales more than a hhd. or two at a time, 
— there are orders to buy, but at prices far below 
what the article can be obtained for — agents are 
anxious to sell, but rtot at prices which will require 
a sacrifice; we quote Md. 2.50a3; for infer, and com.; 
|3a3.75 for good common ; 5a6 for good; |6al3 for 
nne and better qualities — common Ohio ^a3.S0; 
good 4.50a6; fine red and wrappery 6.50a$9; fine 
yellow 9all, and extra wrappery 10al2 — the in- 
spections for the last 3 weeks are, Md. 1345 hhds.; 
Ohio 303; Kentucky 141; Missouri 15— Total 1804 
hhds. 

Gtumo — Patagonia, or Icbaboe, ft45 per ton of 
2000 lbs ; African ^iO do ; Chilian, $35 do. 



THRASHING MACHINERY, HARVEST 
TOOLS, &c. 

THE subscribers are manufacturing an unusual large as- 
sortment of agricultural machinery for itie coming burvest 
— all of which they warrant to be equal a« regards plan ofcoo- 
strucUon, durability, &c.. to nny similar machinery made In 
this country. They may Be rated and priced as follows, viz ; 
Lever Horse Powem, 3 sizes, at 85 100 and $150 

Endless Chain Powers, S sizes, at 85 and $110 

Thrashing Machines, 4 sizes, at 35 40 50 and MO 

8traw Separators for do. 3 sizes, at 15 18 and $S0 

Grain Cradles, made with iron and wood braces 

— extra and common finuhf at 4 and $5 

Horse Hay and Grain RaKes, bei»t quality, $11 

Hand Rakes, flay Forks, Scythe Stones, Sickles, Cradlers, j 

Hammers, &c.,a]so 
Com and Tobacco Cultivators, made with cast iron and 

steel tines, price 4, 5 and M 

Corn and Drag Harrows 5 tnjilS 

9 and 3 Furrow Flows— im2>rovei{ 5.50 and $dJSO 

Fanning Mills, with ieparating fixtura, greatly 

improved 35 30 and $35 

We are also manufacturing extensively, our late improved 
diilling machines, which, with tests during the last season, has 
proved th« article to be perfect in every particular— they are 
fixed to drill almost every variety of grain, but particalailf 
adapted ftar wheat. 

In the next number of this paper we will say more in regard 
to this new and valuable machine. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Manufacturers and Seedsmen, 

Ju 1 62 Light-si.— Baltimore. 

Chd\d\ THRASHING MACHINES FOR SALE.— E. 
WImT WHITMAN, Jr., Baltimore. -\'ill offer for sale 
this season one hundred of his Wrought Iron Rail-way Hone 
Power and Threshing Machines, and one hundred Sweep 
Horse Powers do. The great demand for those machines, will 
require orders to be sent early to have machines at tlie timo 
they may be wanted. E. Whitman, Jr. is the only man in this 
State, who manufactures the Wrought Iron Rail-way Uorsa 
Power and the Thresher, with an Iron Cylinder complete ia 
one piece ; and is also the only man who makes the machines 
to Thrash and Clean at one operation. As Threshing Ma- 
chines of all kinds and prices can be found at his warehouse 
from $110 to 9^0, all who are in want of a machine will do 
well to give him a call. May 1 

16HLY IMPROVED HORSE- POWER.— The subscri* 
her is prcpaied to furnish his improved Horve-Powen. 
upon the Sun and Planet principle, and such as he exhibited 
at the late Fair in tliis city. Tliis" power possesses some pecu- 
liar advantages over all other powers in une, as running light- 
er, being more durable, and any repairs necessary to it, can be 
done on the farm without going to a mechanic's shop. Thoee 
in want of a Horse Power would do well to examine this be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere- price $100. Tlireshine Machinea 
on hand for f45 and $55. J. S. EASTMAN, 

July I At his old stand, 180 Pratt-et. 

CULTIVATORS.— Wc have made an improvement in the 
Cultivator— the object of which is, to let Uie horse travel ia 
the middle of the row of com, &c. This is done in a very sim- 
ple manner, by means of an a^Justible draft md which is mov- 
ed so that the Cultivator may be run close to the rows— and 
the horse at the same time travel between them, and thus pre- 
vent what often occurs, the treading up of the com, or ao near 
as to injure the roots. Price, expanding with cast teeth, $5.54; 
with wrott^t $6.50. E. WHITMAN. Jr. 

May 1. Corner of Light and Frau-ftreets. 
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AGRICULTURAli IMPL.EA1ENTS FOR 

SALE. 

Hone Poirerf.—Tapl ill's 4' Eddy'8 Circalar Hone Powere, 
Price ^Trt; Wb(K!ler-s & Whitiiiiui's Enillc^M Cliuin do, single 
hone, $75, Duuhic llon<e, $U)0; Triinble*8, VVarrcu's & 
OhildHi Ciiiit Iron, ditto. $r>0 to $73. 

Grain Threshers.— WhnvW.rs Thrwher at §i'i, ditto with 
Separnior, $ao ; Tapliii'i* & l-Mdy's Thresher, ^f40; Trimble's 
lb VVarren'rt ditto, ^;i25; Wliitiiiun k. i'itt'd Thresher, with 
tSeparatur and Cleaner, for one or two horses, ^100. Pitt'ii 
Thrcuhcr, Pcparator^ Cleaner, and Horse Tower complete, 

Com Shdletit Com Shelters to work by hand or other 

power. Price ^'3 to ^50. 

Straw Cuttcrt.Stra.w Cutters of various kinds to work by 
band or other power. Price I'luin $3 to $40. 

Grain 3fUiL«.— Grain Mills to work by hand or other power. 
I*rlce from 5 to $30. Ditto of Burr ^<tone, I'roni 50 to l^liin. 

Comand Cob Cntshers. — Those grind corn and cobs togttiier. 
IMce 35 to J^dO. 

Spiee and Coffee JfUi!*.— Several of these arc of a new and 
mipcrior kind. Price from 2 to $10. 

Ploivs for the South and ^orfA.— Superior Plows of various 
kinds for sod and stubble land, from onf'-liorjie to siz-liort<e 
draft. Also, the Scotch Iron, Centre Draft, Self-Sharpening, 
Side Hill, VVet Meadow, Double Mould Board, Parin? and 
Subsoil Plows, with common or patent dial clevis. Price from 
9 to $30. The woods of the above plows are of choice while 
oak, and got out by patent machinery ; the castings are of the 
best kind. 

Also, a complete assortment of all kinds of Atpricultaral and 
Horticultural Jmplcmentii, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

al 2t ]89and 191 Water street. New York. 

IMPROVED STOCK. 

AFWLL-miED DURHAM SHORT-HORW BUrJ^, seven 
years old; and a few hii{h*hrrdtkiutlidownraHtjAMilr*, 
for sale. SAMUEL JIAMBLE^N, 

July 28, 1F48. * Near SL MichAla, Md. 

; » ■ 

SUPERIOR GUANO FOR SAL.B. 

JUST received and for sale, in lots to suit purchaMTs, a 
caryo of GUANO, of superior quality. Price $35 per 
ton, for half u ton or more ; less than half a ton, 9 cts. iier lb. 
Apply at tlie New York Agricultural Warehonte ana Seed 
Store, Nos. It^J and 191 Water street, New York. 
al2t A. B. ALLEN & CO. 

' GUANO.— GUANO. 

"g ^^^"^^^^ of superior quality ju«t received aud for 
M. c9 Vr sale in lots to suit purchasers, bv 

T. W. k L. LEVERING, 
in Pratt-st. Wharf, -Baltimore. 
Who have in store CLOVER, TIMOl'UY, ORCHARD, 
and HERDS GIIASS SEED. aug. l-lt* 

16,000 IN ONE YEAR. 
COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

OB DI^EAbES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

•S Book for every Farmer ! 

AND a book which every fanner should own, and may 
own, by |myin|| the small sum of Fiktt Crxts, which 
may be tlientcanH of saving thu life of many valuable animals, 
and from which he may derive a vast amount of the mof^l val- 
uable infornnition in re^nird to tlic Traininit and Breedinur of 
Animals, as well as full Rules for Reslurihg and Preserving 
HcalUi. 

16,000 COPIES 

oTthis valuable work have been sold in Oki Yra*,— and we 
have testimonials enough in its favor, from those who have 
purchased and examined it, to fill a volume. We publish a 
nw only. 

**No fhrmer's library is complete without Mr. Cule'a Trea- 
tise on tlie Disen-es of Domestic Animals." 

From WiUiam Bticorij Richmond, 

Tills book is ju'it what we farmers want. The prescriptions 
are simplo, always accessible, and hRrmlciiS to the constitution. 
From the ChrUlittn Herald, Neu4fmyport. 

It is truly *»a book for ei-ery farmer." We have been most 
Mtonished at the amount ofimportant information and instruc- 
tion which it contains, on tlietraininit, brecdiiiff, and disea^tes 
of domcritic iiniinuls. It is compiled by one of the b(>!(t a«^i- 
cultuml writpr<4 in the country, from his own experience and 
observation^ as a practical farmer aud conductor of agricultur- 
al papers. 



From the .American jSt^rieuUuriat, 
The (krmer will find much valuable infonnuion in Chia litda 
work. Ry reference to its directions, they may be able Coatft 
a vuluable aiiimni, which otherwise mif^ht be lost. 
From J. M. li'ceks, Vermoni, 
The American Veterinarian is Uie best book of the kind IM 
I have ever seen. 

tyom Levi Jiartlett, Kew Jlampdkire. 
This book should be in the library of cv^ farmer. 

I'Vom the Farmcr^i Vuitor,'lnf Gov. Hilly AT. Jf. 
As tlie Editor of that excellent agricultural |>aper,the Bostm 
Cultivator, and other kindred worics, Mr. Cole bail nhown him* 
self well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have 
known him for years, and he has proved himKell to bo obe of 
the most persevering and able of our agricultural cditora. We 
understand his new tM)ok has already had a free and eztenM 
sale. Many times its price, to almost any farmer, uuiy be 
saved in its purchase. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

23 Comhill, BosUnu 
100 agents cnuld make money on this book, in variou* aee- 
tinns ot the country. None need apiily, except those who em 
command a small canh capital of from 3o to ffbO. 
Address, post paid, the Publishers, i23 Cornhill, BfMton. 
GUSHING & BROTHER, 
Generul Agents for the State qf Maryland^ 

2G2 Market street, opposite Hanover-sL, 

Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale at the office of the American Farmer. 3m Jane 1 

GUANO.— 300 Tons, viz: PATAGONIA, ICilABOE, 
AFRICAN and SOUTH AMERICAN, the latter ft vciy 
superior article, thought to be equal to the Peruvian, and eoft* 
taius less water. For Sale by S. FEN BY h. BJIO. 

aug.l Corner Gay and Pratt-aB* 



FOR SALE— THE Minor and florton PLOWS of eveif 
size, Willi all their extra Castings.— Also, Wiley and ul 
other PLOWS and CASTINGS, all of the Northern manftfte 
ture and materials. We also keep one of the best hand Odib 
Shellers in this market, which we ivill warrant to all wboav> 
chase. We have a lot of lan^ size 3 and 3 horse Plows or Ifci 
Wliey and Minor &. ilorton. which we wish to get offand wtf 
sell them very Cheap, at W. GAWTHROP & SON% 
mil 1 IB4t<. No. 71 Bowly's wliarf, Balttmoie. 



AGRICULT1.'R.\L IMPLEMENTS— LABOR SAVlM 
M ACH INERY. GEORGE P^GR, Machinist h JUr 

nufucturer, Baltimore st. West of Schrorder st. Baltimoiei b 
now profmred to supply Agriculturists and all otliers in wait <■ 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any ttdt 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go hyatetfii 
horse or water imwer ; Lumber Wheels ; Horse Powers oft^ 
rious sizes, ransringin price from $8:) to j$:XX), and each siiiipl*i 
strong and {Kiwcrful. His lior$e Pover^' Thrathing Mat m^ ^ 
he is |irc|mrrd to supply at the low price of J^125 complete; tV 
Thra>liing Machines witliout tlie horse power, accordlnJK ^ 
si/.<>,at $:K), 40, G.5 and ^5; Improved Setnl and Com Ptai^** 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portablp Grist Mills complete, $l9- 
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WORK rOR SEPTEMBER. 

As we have always endcaforcil (o inculcate Ihe 
docliiiw, that evcrj farmer ihould be ahead of his 
work, wa indulge the hope that all Rje grotren 
hmTD seeded their Rje ; but if there ihould be 
who bftve iMt, Iher thoultl iOM no time in complel- 
img that part of Iheir farm labon. We hope alio, 
ttat all land* intended for Wheal, which maj re- 
^Hn it, haie been ploughed, and are now read; to 
TWaini tha seed. Indulging in these hupes, we 
■hall proceed to point out luob Ihiugs as ia our opio- 
M nquin immediate attention 
Oh the FiBM. 
Mfi. — The pToper time for gslliog Id this grain, 
k dwioK the month of Jvguit; but it answcti to bo 
Wi hd this month, — the earlier the belter. 

rnftnlian ofUu Gnmail.— It should be faithfully 
U>d deeply ploughed, and thoroughlj pulicrized. — 
VVlurc Ihe soil maj Hot be fertile, or in tolerable 
wmit, it ihould be stsisied bj manure of some bind. 
ndced, we apprehend that the cause of the failure 
'I* the rjt crop for so manj jears back, arose from 
^o fut that it wu attempted to be gronn on lands 
3 ^tboM bosom it found such tconli) fare, as to be 
'Bnitd the lueaDi of forming it* fruit. Whatever 
■moaie maj he applied, should hate a few bushels 
tfaibiMid 1 ofpiuln-per acre, or lime, added toil, 
•^nith maj be thoroughlir mixed before being 
V'vsd, or the ashes, plaster and lime sown on Ihe 
■»'r»c«. Rje, as well ai Baric; and Oils, flourish 
t, aod hence it is, 
le growp on old lands wheni it mu; be 
-^-4 not to exist, tbit It is alwaji safest to ap- 
F^T a (ew bushels of ashes, with the view of lup- 
V')^ It, — where ashes are not procurable, 10 lbs. 
''pMub, dtssolted, and mixed thoroughly with the 
**>vi, will suffice for the linglo dressing of an 

fnr^Mm ^f Ikt 8ud.— We would, at all times, 
*ik lk« iood, but paitieubrlj so whea we sowed 



''**( in wils where poUJt is present, a 
*k«i it ma; be grown on old lands w 



late, if for no other purpose, to accelerate its sprout' 

ing. We would suak it in a brine of salt and water, 
and, aAcr draining that off, we would misasufi- 
ci eat quantity of ashes with the seed Rye, to coat 
and separata it and mskii it coDvecient to be sown. 
QuinWilif <!/' SmiI ptr Aae. — As it is late to sow 
Rye, we would advise thai at least 5 pecks per acre 
be sown, to allow for failure in germination, as well 
as winter killing. 

Mtdti^PMmgin.—yie would plough the teed in 
three inches deep, and harrow ; then run tlie waltr 
/urroui and finish by rolling cross-wise the furrows, 
so as to give them a smooth surface. 

FfAtol.— As this is the chief money crop of a tery 
large majority of agriculturists, too much pains can- 
not well be paid in putting it in ; and, therefore, all 
possible cure should be given to the preparation 
of the soil. It is vain to expect a large yield of 
wheat, unless the ground possesses those ek-menta 
which enter into the composition of the plant. In 
all reliable analyses which have been made of the 
heat plant— its kernel, as well as straw— lal^ 
artions of potash, in various forms, liave been 
found ; therefore, ashes or potash are essential to 
awlli in every soil where it may be cultivated. 
Iso, is Limt, and where that mineral docs not 
previously exist in Uie soil, it should be applied, 
with the view of disengaging the polasb, to general- 
ly met with in clays. Bont-diut too, should be pro. 
Tided, nor would a few bushels per acre be out of 
place — even a single bushel would exert a healthful 
id salutary effect— so, also, would ;ilai((r, notwill- 
anding this latter mineral is held in horror as u 
manure for wheat by some, aa we think without 
JHirt, which, independent of its ealcareou' 
:r, comprises within its constituent elements > 
rerj appreciable quantity of potash and phoiphMic 
acid, will be found to be a very congenial manure, 
and may be relied upon whenever its application \i 
practicable. Wheat sown upon Clna-lty, or in 
cemJitMi, may not require any cx.tra mBPuring, be- 
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eauso, in the first description of soils, all Uie ole 
ments ossoatial to the growth and perfection of the { 
^heat-plant and its berry, already abound, so also is 
it the case with corn lands which faaye been man- 
uied from the stables and barn-yards, as the proper 
salts are ever present in animal manures. In marsh 
mudn of salt marshes, we have, likewise, those ele- 
ments which render it peculiarly adapted for the 
purposes of manuring wheat lands. 

GuoYio, combines so many of tlie constituent ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of the 
wheat plant, as a whole, as to render it a manure of 
peculiar adaptation to its wants. So well satisfied 
are we of its efficacy, that we would not hesitate to i 
undertake, for a wager, to raise a large crop of 
wheat with it alone, even upon exhausted clay, or clay I 
mould landSf provided, such lands were previously • 

gut in a state of fine tilth, and the plou^iing had 
een deeply and faithfully executed ; for unon such 
lands, its wonderful fruits are most manifest. In 
Quano, wo have uric acid, a substance capable of be- 
ing, by the process of decomposition, (always con- 
sequent upon its being submitted to the action of 
beat and moisture) converted into the carhonale 
^ asmnionui^ the nutritive principle which chiefly 
elaborates the grain ; we have also, in it, already 
formed, carhonale of ammoniay which performs, 
though more promptly, the same office, — besides 
which, pAospAoric ac'ul, one of the most valuable con- 
fUtuent elements of bones, is largely present, so also 
are Umc, magnuia^ salts oj potash and soda, and oxalic 
mcid, together with carbonic and muriatic acids, as 
well as a very sensible per centage of volatiU and or- 
ganic matter, the which, forming as a whole, nearly 
all that the wheat and most other plants require to 
ensure their perfection. 

Ploughing, Rolling and Harrowing. — All grounds 
which may be fallowed fur wheat should be deeply 
ploughed, say from 6 to 8 inches, (the latter the 
best depth) as by turning down the clover-ley or 
graw-sward to that depth, the seeds of grass and 
weeds are placed so low that they cannot germi- 
nate, and consequently, a c/eansoi/ is secured for the 
wheat plants to occupy of themselves. Each day^s 
ploughing should be followed the succeeding day 
with the harrow, so as to reduce all the clods to fine 
tilth, — where Uie harrow cannot effect their entire 
reduction, the roller should be freely used, as fine 
tilth is Indispensable to success. While tlie opera- 
tion of ploughing may be going on, the eye qfthe mas- 
ter must be preseiU to prevent slovenly work being 
done by his hands. 

PrefHu-alion of the Seed. — Wo are among those who 
believe that seed wheat should always be prepared 
before being sown, as we do know, from experi- 
ence, thill it is a preventive qfsmul* What we mean 
by preparation, is, that it should be soaked in some 
suitable solution, and afterwards, just before beine 
sown, that it should be drained, and mixed with 
either ashes or slacked lime. Many soaks have 
been recommended, as salt-brine, of such specific 
gravity as will enable it to float an egg or a potato 
-^-linM-uiater, stale-urine^ a solutit^ qf copperas, a solu- 
lion of saU-petrCf the ley of wood ashes, a solution qfthe 
Curate qfSoda, soluiion of blue vitriol, besides several 
others ; but as salt Is procurable by all, we think it 
amongst the neatest and best steeps, and equally as 
salutary in its efieots as any other. Prior to the 
wheat being put into the steep, it should be washed 
with pure water, and then permitted to remain in 
the steep 13 or 24 hours, or more, before being 
ibrained. No more seed should be taken out any 



one -day than can be sown during that day. As 
taken out, and the steep drained off, it must be 
mixed with slacked lime or ashes, so as to separate 
and coat each kernel, and thus render it eas? of be> 
ing sown. By soaking, early germination is broug^l 
about, and an impetus imparted to the inctpieiit 
stage of the growtn of the plants, a thing of great 
value, as the earlier they become rooted &t better 
are they prepared to resist tho uprooting actioii of 
the frosts ana thaws of winter and early spring. 

Mode of Sowing. — All soaked seed wheat, should 
be buried at least 3 inches deep, and it matters not 
whether this be done with the plough, the culUvat* 
or, the drillii^ machine, or the harrow, the essea- 
tial thing being, to give the seed a covering of at 
least 3 inches of soil. After the seed is In and the 
ground harrowed, water-furrows must be made to 
keep the plants dry through the winter, and then the 
fieia must be rolled across the furrows. There ars 
two modes of sowing wheat, by hand^ and by m drW^ 
in^ machine— 'the latter method is gaining manr ad* 
mirers. For an enumeration of its ascribed aaTan* 
tages, see pa^ 35, of our July number. 

Early Sowing. — We know that there are a great 
many enlightened farmers who are averse from 
seeding wheat early, and that their objection to so 
doing, arises from tho fear which they entertain of 
injury from the Hessian fly during its autumnsi Tiii&- 
tation ; but while we admit the force of this objeo* 
tion, we are disposed to think that the advantages 
which arise from early seeding more than counter- 
balance those which spring from the assigned res* 
son given for late sowing. By laU seeding, tbe fall 
attack of the fly may be avoi&d, hut the exempUoo 
thus secured, we consider not equal to the benefits 
which are sure to result from an opposite coarse.— 
By early flowin{[, the wheat plant nas time allowed 
it to throw out its roots, ana thus, to a certain e^ 
teat, become secured from the effects of wioter-UU- 
ing, as it must be admitted, that, in proportloa to 
its opportunities of providing itself wiu a series of 
strong vigorous roots, so will its capacity be in* 
creased of resisting the uprooting influence of thn 
alternate freezings and thawings of winter and earlj 
spring* Again, the spring finds it, from its adrane* 
ed growth, better able to resist tlie fly, should ft be 
subjected to an attack at that period of the year, a 
thing quite probable, as it makes its appearance as 
well then, as in the autumn, and it is a well estab- 
lished fact, that the more advanced the plant may be 
at the time of the attack, the better able is it to re- 
sist the ravages of the insect. But there is another 
advantage resulting from early sowing, which k 
forceful and should have weight Early sown mhu 
matures earlier, is sooner ready to be harvested, and 
every one is aware, how important it is at the period 
of ripening to be able to anticipate the warm suns 
and freauent rains, only a few days, in the latter 
part of June and beginning of July. Though the 
cause of the Rust, — that destroying enemy of tbe 
wheat crop — is unknown, still its attacks bate been 
noticed to follow the rains at the juncture of time to 
which we have alluded, and may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed to be incident to the peculiar condition of 
the atmosphere produced by these caosesr-Hoaols* 
ture, acted upon by intense heat, superindueinr an 
unnatural activity in the top, and a consequent now 
upwards of so powerful a character at to be bejood 
the resistance, in their then brittle state or tbe 
straw, the which, jrielding to the pressure, beeomes 
split, so that the juices which, under a mora aus- 
picious state of thhip would bsTO been approfriatad 
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Co the perfection of the grain, is exuded through the 
etAcka, and thus not only abstracted, but becoming 
Ozidiied by the atmosphere, it maj be, is the cause 
of the disease. For these reasons tve would com- 
inenee seeding on the 15th of the month. 

QiMMHly of Seed per •fee. — If sown broadcast S 
busheli of seed is necessary — if drilled in by a ma- 
dkme> 5 pecks is ample — so that, in a field of 100 
ttcres 75 bushels of seed will be saved. 

S^Uetien qf Seed — As like will produce like, good 
ettd should be sown. 

Seeding Timothy. — If you have not sown your tim- 
cythr sed, do so as early aa possible this month — and 
wilo the view of getting a good stand, sow 9 quarts 
of teed to the acre ; be sure that (he seed is good 
and fresh ; and as a protection to the young plants, 
•ow also at the same time a perk of buckwheat, per 
■ere. For particular directions as to the prepara- 
tioD of the ground, see our July number, pages 33 
•ad 34. 

GreHortet, Bam and Cow Houses. — Give these a 
thorough clesnaing with lye, and then white-wash 
them inside and out. 

Geilini^-oul Orain. — Go on with the threshing out 
foar grain, bearing the following advice of the Hon. 
Wm, Carmich«elf in mind, as a more observant far- 
ner, or reliable source is not to be found : 

" WuvU Fly and Black WeevU.—The weevil fly de- 
potits its eggs in the grain, in its green and tender 
•tftte. If the wheat is threshed soon after harvest, 
•nd thrown into bulk, it undergoes a heat, which de- 
•trojB the eg|, and it sustains no injury ; but if it 
renudm long in tlie t^hock or stack, the weevil hat. 
ebes, and makes its way out of the erain, to its great 
li^ury, both in weight and quality.'' 

M The Black Weevil haunts our granaries, where 
Chey are generated. Some vears ago I suffered 
■Mieh Injury from them, but have now an effectual 
Jl^hicc. When my granaries are clear of grain, I 
place powdered brimstone in an earthen pan, which, 
for laiety, I pqt on the floor in a bed of sand, clos- 
iiy doors and windows, and I fire it. The smoke 
cither destroys or dri\os them oflf." 

Meaidows. — Such meadows as may have fallen off, 
may have their product increased, bv having sowed 
thereon, say 5 bushels of ashes and 10 bushels of 
lime to the acre, provided you broadcast thereon 
aay 6 lbs. of timothy seed to the acre, harrow and 
then roll it in. 

DUthing and Draining. — All wet lands should be 
ditched and drained — l&y such processes, their pro- 
ductive capacity will be enhanced fully one-third 
In fHMilify, while the quality of the grain, or grass 
powD thereon will be vastly improved in quality. 
See the article hc;kded—-** Advantages of draining wet 
dmularnds." 

Gsni Tops md Blades.— See tlat these are secured 
in eood time. 

Jieeum ilefion of materials for making Manure. — Set 
apart the services of a man, a horse and cart, from 
this time till wiLter in the collection of materials to 
make maaure. Recollect that marsh mud, peat, marl, 
■PMdJ, lemvtg, mould, the miid from the heads of creeks 
mni riatn, Ike aeraj^ngsfrom the roads, hendlands, fence 
earmn mdfenea sides, pine shatters and all other kin- 
dred lubalances, if collected and hauled into the 
oow yards and hog pens, and spread on thvir bot- 
Com, will, by next spring, be converted into first 
rate manure, and thus may the provident farmer 
provide himself, at trifling expense with an ample 
•applTof manure of the most enriching qnality ; for 
fo fueh a eompound mixture, every possible ingre- 



) dient essential to the food of plants may be found. 
IvCt no man be frightened by the apparent labor, for 
if undertaken with a willing mind, it will be trifling, 
while the means of improving the land it would en- 
sure, would prove of incalculable value, not only for 
the present, but in the future, for it would lay tlie 
groundwork of permanuut improvement. Such ma- 
terials should be so spread, in a dish-like form, at to 
prevent the enriching properties of the mass, as U 
might become decomposed, from being washed away 
by the rains. 

Orchards. — If there be any dead limbs on your 
fruit trees, have them carefully sawed off into the 
sound wood, smooth the suriace with a drawing 
knife, and then apply to the face of the wound one 
or two coats of the following mixture : Melt 2 lbs. 
of Rosin, 1 lb. of Beeswax, and 1 lb of Turpentine 
over a slow fire, when melted and mixed, apply it 
warm with a painter's brush. Jf the bark of your 
trees are rough or mossy, scrape either ofi*, and paint 
the bodies with a mixture made in the proportion of 
1 gallon of soft soap to 1 lb. of flour of sulphur and 1 
pint of salt. 

Hogs. — Put a portion of your hogs into a pen, give 
them the materials to work witli, and our word for 
it, 10 hogs will manufacture a load of dirt into man- 
ure every ten days. 

JUilch Cows and Heifers. — If these were not served 
last month, let them be gratified this, and be sure in 
your selection of a bull, if possible, to let him Ins a 
Durham, Devon, Ayrsiihe or Hereford — thus, at 
small expense, you will be able to improve the 
quality of your stock. It is time that old field bulls 
were consigned to the butcher. 

Fences. — Examine these yourself and have every 
panel, needing it, thoroughly repaired. Dun't fence 
your stock out, but fence them in, in order that tiiey 
may not trespass upon your neighbors. 

Care qf Stock. — Every farmer should have his 
stock so provided with enclosed pastures, as that 
they cannot trespass upon the fields of his neighbors 
— and he should see that they receive salt at least 
twice a week. Salt when given to stuck in proper 
quantities, and at proper times, gives energy tu the 
stomach, strengthens the capacity of the digestive 
organs, increases the appetite, and as a resulting 
consequence, improves llieir general health and con- 
dition. And wiiere the pastures are not supplied 
with water, the owner should make a moral duty to 
have his stock watered at least thr. e tinicsj a day. 

Out Houses. — Thpsts should be examined, repair- 
ed, and whitewashed ; so also should the cellars of 
dwellings. 

Stables. — The flt>or9 of the stables, where the 
horses may be confined, should be kept clean, and 
measures taken to absorb and save the urine as it 
may be voided. To prevent the e«cape of the vola- 
tile portions of \t,plaster should be daily spread over 
that part of the floor where it falls. 

Turnips and otker Roots. — Have your crop of tu*- 
nips and other roots thinned out to proper distanccit 
and thoroughly weeded. For turnips, we hav^ 
found the harrow a most servirenblc implemcn: iii 
the first working, just after the bulb began to bottle or 
swell. It saves labor and does the work effccluall;. 

In conclusion, wo tender our sinc*;rcst wishes tha< 
you and yours may enjoy health, happiness and pro.«- 
perity, and that Providence, in his mercy, may so 
still the agitations of the world, as to render profita- 
bly available those toils and anxieties, which yon 
have so patiently endured, in the furtherance of 
your agricultural operations. 
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ward industry and ingenuity* it is sometimes 
generous than its means will warrant. Oh Ibat Ike 



TKT «!. 1. • B n r L r«.« n ^ time might be near at hand, when every farmer and 

We owe many thanks to B, P. /ofcnion Esq. Cor- ^j^.^^^ ^^^,j f^^, ,^ ^^^^ .^^^^^^ .„^jbe farmer^ 

reapondiog Secretary of the New York State Agri- [festival, as to feel it a pnvUegt to pay in their dol- 
cultural Society, for a copy of the above truly val- lar, whether they have any thing to present or not 
uable publication. It is filled with matter of the Then we could put in the place of our lontlu dollar 
deepest interest to the agriculturists of our country '>«J>r '«*»• . Thjs would awaken energies thai bov 
r . • L J ••!. .1.^ r lie dormant, and bring to light many a talent now 

-almost every page is marked with the power of ^^^.^^ ^^^ ,^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^,j «^ ^^ .^ -^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

intellect, whilst many of the papers it contains are ' can see that the love of money cannot be the motive 
written with an ability rarely to be met with in ofany lady who presents her work, and we readilj 
works of the kind— the well established facU it assign none other than a desire to he usefuUjf tmpUfftL 
comprises, connected with the economy and manage- 1 . A meritorious premium of a Volume of Tranaae- 
: -. . ^. ... .• r • i tions IS awarded to Miss JUcry -ViUs for preaenting 

ment of farms, and the cultivation of various crops, j ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ p-^^^J ^^ ^,,^f„, -^^^ ^;;j 

are truly interesting, and the more so, as they relate j menUl needle work. The productions of thi« yow| 
to almost every thing grown by the farmer, and are j lady, proves most conclusively, that the useful and 
as well adapted to one part of the country at to an- ornamental can be usefully united ; that the makim 

^fK... A Mw...—* «K« ...»«*•««. »ii:^ii «»o «ii.i^..r*iof butter, with olher household cares, docs not 
other. Amongst the papers to which we allude are ; j^^^^^^^^-^f^ ^^^^ ^^^ ,^„ ausceplible of the beauty 



. ^ . . ® . "^ \ .... ... ! necessarily make one less susceptible of the oeauiy 

several ^ddreises by gentlemen of distinguished ce- | ^f ^^e fine arts ; but by industry and peraeveraacs, I 

lebrity, which bear the impress of great research, '■ both may be carried on with profit and pleasure. I 



And now we beg leave to difier with the falia 

be the kit 

exhibited^ 
I proof inai mere nas oeen leii an increasing intareit 
these papers as we think will prove acceptable to j in this festival day of the farmers, /or awiwaii fcai caaw 
our readers, in successive numbers of our journal, \upaashe tkouid do, with the work nf her own Aandi, It 



profound thought, and a most happy application of 

theories 

them 

full 




and would transcribe from it now freely, but that 
our columns were occupied when we received a 
copy of the book. We cannot, however, resist the 
temptation of translating to our pages one of the re- 
ports. Its novelty and the iouru whence it sprung, 
commends it to our heart, — we publish it, because, 
we have long thought, that like committees should 
be organized in every agricultural association in our 
country — for who can be so capable to decide upon 
the merits of woman'^t work as woman herself? A- 
mong the proceedings of the Washington County, 
(N. Y.) Agricultural Society, we find the following. 

Report of Ladies Committbc. 
'*It is with great reluctance that the committee of 
Indies present their report in person, as it has been 
said by some ladies — whose judgment upon other 
subjects we highly appreciate — that to do so, was a 
departure from the strict rule of propriety, which 
ought to govern the lady. But inasmuch as many 
of us are the wives and dawhtert of farmers of good 
plain common sense, and having been assured by 
them UuU we are exactly in the path of duly, (as it added 
to the interest of the meeting,) we have ventured to 
come before you, to read a report drawn up in much 
haste, and with many imperfections. 

Our aiiUiinn tuo it thinlog clear, 

The fhlling leaf U red and tear, 

Ocloher*! chilling winixy Mast, 

Bemindi lie Uiat Mimmer't paai ; 

Bat we have manj prooA ihit day. 

Thai Uie year baa not been thrown awajr, 

Bj the husband, wife, daughter and aoo, 

In the good conntjr of Watbioglon. 

In number and beauty the articles presented for 
examination, are highly creditable to the. ladies of 
the county, especially when we remember the mea- 
gre pittance that is before them as a motive. We 
speak not this reproachfullv, for we all know well 
tMt the society is poor, and that in its desire to re- 



leslt^jf to the dignity qf labor, 

In conclusion we would for a moment glanea at tht 
benefits of this association, as the promotion of iB* 
dustry and good feeling. 

OccupATioK— /a6or — is the law of man's condilioB. 
From the garden of Eden, was it first promulnlad 
that toil was the means by which he should suoaMtg 
— in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy braBJ, 
— and by this wise and gracious ordination, OBM|Mh 
Hon is not on'y our duty as a means of livelllwMi 
but our tniereiC as a source of A«ppituis. lliii o^ 
ganization is calculated to promote industrjy bj at- 
sembling in honorable companionship and wiitiBf fm 
a common enterprise, those who are engaged in ths 
various active auties and pursuits of life — and iIm 
granting of premiums and tokens of merit in usafid 
as well as ornamental achievements, serves not oiil|j 
to impress the public mind with the dignity and im* 
portance of labor, but to encourage oecMpelieti and 
effectually to exclude those evils, which are the ra* 
suit of too much leisure, or of unprincipled idlenaak 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. C. HOLMES, 
Jn behalf of the Ladiu CemmJOse. 

Among the most valuable articles, we notiee mm 

by Professor Johnston, of England, ** Or fhs £sa. 

nomieal UteefBoneiosaManwre, amdan thikr SahMam 

in ^i^plmrie .Actd.*' 

O.ur horticultural readers are, perhaps, even man 

itheTalii 



Xully avTj^re than most farmers of the Talua of 
FhofjphmU iff liau is so essential an organic eonsUta* 
ent> m tl|e pear, and some other fniit trees, thai no 
goad .orcbardist or gardener will heDceforth be 
guil^ 01 the extravagance of teesHsf leaa. 

The dilBculty, however, hitherto exparieneed bj 
many persons, has been to bring the nones, easily 
collected upon everv farm and about evaiy slaughlar 
house, to a fit condition for applying to the land. 
Bone mills are only to be found bare and there ; and 
in some parts of tM eoontry, the eaai of tnnsportft* 
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bone-dust ha* been to considenble as to pul been introduced, and for two or three jamnhai been 

to iU use. Fortuaetely, this difficulty has extensifely employed as a part of the ordinary bus- 

rerceme lately by a cheap, simple, and rapid bandry, especially by some of the ScoUish farmers. 

of lUsMleinc bones by sulphuric acid, now This mode consists in decomposing, and more or lest 

f employed by Bnslish agriculturists. The diisol?iDg bones in sulphuric acid, (oil of Titriol).-— 

>f eCeCting this is so imporUnt to nine-tenths This may be done in various ways, and the prepared 

readers, that we extract the formula from Pro- bones may either be applied in a liquid aUte with e 

JoHKtreN*s essay : watering cart, or may be dried and towed with m 

drilling machine, or broad cast, like ordinary booeor 

>Dt ADOTTBD FOR INCRBASIHe THE SBMSIBLB "^ ^» ^^ » ^ "^ 

ErPKCT OF BoKES. ^ The bones in the form of bone dust, or where 

hout referring much to the efiect which bones ^^^^^ mill, are not ^^t hand, simply broken in pieces 

theoretically be expected to produce, it has ^^^ ^^ hammer, may be put into a cast iron, stone, 

>b5enred by practical men that they may be earthen-ware, or strong wooden vetsel, mixed with 

Lo act more quickly and more beneficially by |jg|f u^eir weiglit of boiling water, end then with 

option of certain previous precautions, such as, ^^^ ^^^\^ weight of the strong oil of vitriol of the 

Bnliidiif tkem to Jint ^leder.^l have already shops, stirring consUntly while the latter it slowly 

i to the fact ascertained by experience, that poured in. A powerful boiling up takes place which 

er the powder, the more immediate and the gradually subsides. 

•eniible the effect of bones. But practical 3^ occasional stirring, the whole assnmes the ap- 
ere afraid to venture too fai in diminishing pearance of a thick paste, the pieces of bone gradu- 
tight of manure, added to the soil. Bulk was ^jly disappear, and after a week or ten days the 
ered to enter as an element into the fertilizing ^hole may be taken out and mixed with a little 
litiet of any substance. Many leases even charcoal powder, charred peat, saw dust or fine dry 
•it the addition of less than 16 or 20 bushels uf earth, to make it dry enough to past through the 
when iised alone in raising turnips. But ^pjn^ ^^^ o^^y ^|^, ge immediately applied to the 
Ike ^lidance of science, both tenants and pro- |,„j* l^ would, however, be better to prepare the 
ra will, by and by, learn to estimate more cor- \^Qne% at least a month before using them, and lay 
what the crops really carry off, and what the ^jj^^ yp i^ ^ |jeap for a while, with m Tiew to their 
lerefore requires. Thus a strictly scientific „^^ perfect decomposition. When the pieces of 
ny will be esUblished, and no more of anything ^^^^ ^^ large, this is especially desirable, as other- 
» added to his fields than the farmer knows ^^^ ^^ey will not be fully decomposed without a 
yienttndt to be necessary to maintain them in a larger addition both of water and acid. 
•f permanent fertility. 5. Or the aekl and bones at above, may, after e 
/eeltNg the hcnei. In some dittriett their ae- eouple of days, be mixed with a quantity of light, 
B hastening forward the young turnip, and friable toil, and laid up into a heap for teven or 
Bg it quickly into rough leaf, where it is safe ^-^^^^ weeks with occasional turning. The bones 
he attacks of the fly, is increased by laying ^j^, heated, decompose and dry up, to at to be 
»nei in a heap, and covering (hem over with ^eady for puiting into the drills without farther pre- 
fer a week or ten days before they are drilled paration. This method, however, requires more 
le land. Left in this state, they heat, soften, ^eid, and it is not unusual, in employing it, to take 
ipB to change or decompose ; and thus, when ^.^^i weights ef acid and bones. It may be, tome 
I the drills near the seed, they are ready to , practical men, indeed, employ invariably equal 
!i nourishment to the young plant as soon as , weights of acid and bones, while others are satisfied 
loCt first thruit themselves downwards from ^y mixing the bones with one-third or even one- 
routing teed. fourth of their weight of acid. I would mytelf em- 
Enrneniing Uum wUh dung, or the same decom- pi^y ^^t |es, than a half. 

m it effected and carried further b^ mixing the j ^ Qr equal weighU of boaes in the form of dust, 

with farm yard manure, and leavmg the mix- of boiling water and of acid* may be mixed together 

while to ferment. It was the result of triaU ^„ ^ occasionally stirred for a week or ten days, and 

by thirteen different persons, and which are ^^en the particles of bone have nearly disappeared, 

led in the Doncaster report, that a given f^om 50 to lUO times more water may be added to 



t of bones, when mixed and fermented with ^^e mixture, and the liquid thus diluted nay be ap- 

rard manure, invariably produced a more bene- pHe^ |,y ^ water cart. If it is to be used upon grass 

sffdct, than the same weight of dry-bone dust, ^^^ |,| ^lie spring, or to young com, it will be safer 

d to the same crop and upon the same soil. |o dilute it with 300 waters, but fifty waters (by 

t edvanUge which results from these several weight) will be enough if it is to be applied to tur- 

da, arises from the effecU which they produce, „|p drills. A common watering cart used for other 

in diminishing the mechanical coherence of \iam^ manures, will serve for the former purpoae^ 

ctielet of the bone, or in altering by incipient fer applying itio the drills a very ingenious addition 

ipotition, the chemical sUte of the organic of tubes to Ihiteart has been contrived by Mr. Wag- 

r it eontains. None of them, however, sufli- giaifand employed by him under the directkMi of the 

f eihet these objecU, though 1 do not doubt that ^^^^^ ^f Riehmond et Gordon castle, 

■ne-dutt, fermented for two or three montht yf^^^ method ef applying the bones in the liquid 

Iknn-tard manure, end occasionally turned form^ ia^ no doubt the most perfect, but ith nlso the 

would be brought into a condition more nearly g,Q,| troubleaome and expensive, and may not, 

lehing to guano, in iU fertilizing virtue, than therefore, eome so soon into general use, tiKM|^ it 

ber form of bones which hai hitherto been ^^j ultimately prove the most profitable. 

Unemployed. Instead of tnlphuric acid, the muriatic aeid or 

irotiira awo Dissoi^viiro Bowss bt iiBaws ». 

ev SvLrHURie Acid. •A gallon of water weighs 10 Ibt., n galkM of neid 

anotiier aM)de of preparia g bonet hat recently 17 or 18 Ibt. 
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SlriU of ult, hM been, indeed, wwflnt, Iried Tor ; prefenlineMlecIluUoroibcrrruita, witlidMeristte 
» diuoljtlon of bone*, bul Ibe former ippmh at .„j fi„,„.„f ,1, i.j , ' „ -...J^ 



» diuoljtlon of bonei, bul Ibe rormi.. ,r_.. 
pfCMDl, Tor nrenl raaioni, to be pntenrd. 

We will add to the foragoing, that a number ot 
eaperimenla wilh diualied bone* were made bv the 
Higbland Soci'.lj of Bcoiland, the iMult of wiiich 

" 1. Tfa*t four, and in wue earn, efsn two buih- 
Hi ofdiiiolred bones, will produce ■> g;ood a eropof 
luniipi as sixteen or twenl; bushels applied in the 
the usual form, [irj bone-duil]. The crops also 
•tart more quicklj, and (row more rapidlj. 

"3. That the more complete tbe lUte of lolntiDn 
or subdivision of the bones, the greater the eSect. 
Hence, when appliod in Uie liquid «tala, tita benefit 
iinosl apparent." 

The Hortkullurisl remarks : Thoae who culiiTate 
beaTj oompact soils, bare no doubt been quited i«ap- 
pointed in the want of eflect of bone manure upon 
Mich soils, compared with their admirable aclian on 
li|hler and more porous soils. Pnfeiaor JckmUm has 
Mgteiled, in the following para^phs, the cause of 
this want of action on beavj soils, and the remcdj : 

to. OdOST art OTHIB lITBITAHCai TO BI HIXKD 



ble 



and Gguresoftbe same, copied from DowaingHMlt 
on fVuijf. We annea s list of [he sons recomBwM 
ed by them, that our readers maj let whKl nrit- 
lies are moat popular in the northern portioD oflkM 
State. 

Ptors.— Madeleine, Bloodgood, Dearborn^ BMi> 
li-ng, Baritelt, Fondante d'Aulomme, Seckel, Wkls 
Dojrenne, Swan's Orange, Louisa Bonne de JaiMj, 
Sierens' Genesee, Beiirre Doac, Gra; DojaoM, 
WuBhIngion, Beurre d'Arcmberi;, Winter StSt. 
GioiitMvrceau,Viceof WinkGeld. 

P/unu.— JefferKin, Green Gbkb, WashinjlMi, Bl- 
ling's Superb, ScbenccladT Catherine, Bleeofart 
Gagp, Lawrence's FaTohle', I^lumbit, FrinMH I» 
nenal Gage, Cue's Golden Drop, Prune t 

each riumb, Dennistoo's AlbanT Beeut*. ] 

)li's Red. 
Ptachis—Eailj Tilloluon, QroHe HirMM*, 

auled^p'4 Favorite, Red Hararipa, Ron) (JMin I 

raHford-s Earlj, MilU, Osorge 4th, Brenm, 

lorris' While Rareripe. 
CAnrut. — Maj Duke, Ellon, Florence, Blaeklhih 

StrawbiTria. — HoTejr's Seedling, Larn Eiilf 
Scarlet, Swainslone Seedling. 
yGiapti. — Isabella and Catawba. _ 



IIS ino uDceruin iciion upon sun ana unamineu 1/^ , '.„,.„ .„„i. ,.ii.j 7h. » nr — 1 >.• 

:l>Ts, and it maj, therefore be reasonablT asked bj/. '' "mter apple, called the " W.noer ApA' 
«;> if (he action of dissolred bone, wfll be mor;' ^^* rece.red a prem.um/rom Ibe «««l,. anrffcw 



I if the action of dissolred bones will be 
certain upon such soils than the bone* in Iheir natu- 
ral state? We maj, 1 think, answer thit In tbe af- 
firmalite, since the principal cause of the less con- 
apicuous effect of bones upon Such soils Is to be 
found in their tenacity and coldness, bj which the 
parlielei of bonet are shut out from the air, and 
Iheir deeomposition ii retarded. 

Bul, inasmuch as bones do not contain the wholo 
of tbe Bubslsnces which plants require, and ai some 
of IbOM which are present in bones, the sail) of soda, 
for example, are in small quantity onlj, it maj be 
reuonablj anked again if the ditsotred bones would 
not be ifflprored, and Iheir efficacy increased, and 
rendered moranirt, were an addition of certain sub- 
itancei to be made to them. ' Of thia I think there 
can be little doubt, though the neeesailj and nature 
of such additions will depend much upon the lislure 
of the aoil to whioh thejere to be applied. A small 
per eanta^e of pearl ash or wood aihei, of nitrate of 
soda, or common salt, ai.d a aulphate of 
S Iba. each of the potash and soda salts, 
of the magnesia tall to each 100 lbs. of bonos 
would render the mixture mora suited to everj 
and crop. At the same time, if the soil like those 
brmcd from tbe felspar rocks abound in potash, 
like those which border tbe lea, be rich in soda, 
like tbosa which owe their origin to the slates, oi 
aagneslan llmeatonea, contain already too mi 
mtgDeiia, any additioD to these se*eral substances 
would obfiouslj be thrown away. The principle 
of adding such things being reoognixed as lound, the 
knowledge and diicretion of the fanner must be ex- 
ercised in determining how far such additions are 
liktlj to be profitable, or to make a small prelimi- 
iMrj experiment by way of Irial- 

There i) considerable horticultural informeUon al- 
ee collected in tbii rolume. The commitlec on 
fruito, who gase last year a list of select apples, 
whfeh Ihej recommended for general eultiTation in 
H- Tork bare this year coaltnued Iheir Ittbon b; 
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leable title and BtTor." ll iii laliillii 
1, Tates Munly, N. T. 



The following able paper originally appaualta 
Ihc "Snilh CWoIiitMa," and was forwarded to osAr 
publication in the pagea of the "JmcriMs J hT,* 
lij a cotrespondenl at the South. We fhsl mmk 
pleasure in preaenling It lo our reader*, being Mli^ 
fied thai Ihe facta therein set forth, will be found ai- 
tremely raluable at the present tine, whan tuok ■■ 
enquiring spirit is abroad in regard to Ihe aiiljrtl 
Irealed by tbe writer. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE SUCCESSin 
CULTlVATlOfi OF CXJTTON AND INDUll 
CORN.— nOTATlON OF CROPS, ke. 

Mj nitention was directed, lottae necawlty aTe 
correct nndentending, reaped ing the conatiluHli 
of these two important crops, by the Flintan •( 
South Carolina, from reading Boutsingaulfa AmIj- 
9 ISA f Indian Corn, end I hope loshowieieDtUk«M»' 
ci, aiillicient lo tender tbli necewlty appac«itMk> 
■created reader*. I will eoMnanee by nars^ Mit 
ing their attention lo Ibe imoant of PhaaphoriaMll, 
Bbstricled from an acre of fertile land, In ptataitil 
one bale of Cotton. We lake it for Rantad, thU m 
acre wil Yield one bale of Cotton, wtdeh wU0i* 
875 pounds of Cation seed, which, annnrilag M.f 
Analjiii, recently finished, and sent you Bf IhI 

Sleomep, will yield 35 i -■- -'-■— "-^- — 

pounds of BSbes, contain li 

10 of PoUah and eommoo . ,. 

parts are eompoted of Ume, Mugnaaia. ke. fhi 
■ pplieation of Celkm.aead •» n 



■, will yield 35 pounds of ashaa _, 

in 19 pound* of Pboapborsaprtli 

■n6aJt.wlHlaiha n^iiS; 



CDDBliluaiitiuecesiBry fortbe noorishmeot of ihcH 
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It ftoMom oeeiira thai wheat is planted afler 
U eonsequeatly the soil which produced the Cot- 
mJ does not receive them again, and we have 
indiof Phosphoric acid, taken directly from thi^ 
'hieh will, probably, not be sown in wheat, till 
[lowing season, perchance, it may receive the 
Town upon it It is customary after Cotton,to 
ite a crop of Indian Com, which is followed by 
graio, in what has heretofore been the Planter^s 
i of Rotation. We see thus, two crops which 
B moet powerful exhausters, taken from the soil 
\ we return directly, any of the constituents 
awav in the form of Cotton seed. To show, 
•iTely, the injudicious and impoverishing prac- 
OQltivating GottoD, and Indian Corn, as succes- 
rops, 1 will cite the analysis of M. Boussingault, 
lyt that 100 pounds of the ashes of grain of lo- 
}6m, contain 60 pounds of Phosphorio Acid. 
luppose, that one acre planted in this crop, will 
10 bushels — which will be equivalent to 1950 
t of Corn. If these 1350 pounds of grain, be re- 
to aahes, we haTe a fraction over 97 pounds, 
contain 50 pounds of Phosphoric Acid, and 30 
I of Soda and Potash — making for the produc- 
r the two crops of Cotton and Com, the enor- 
imount of 62 pounds of Phosphorio Acid, and 
Ads of common Salt and Potash. Then, sup- 
he third year, we sow wheat afler com. — ^This 
equires about the same constituents, as does 
ttoa crop. If we return to the soil the usual 
ly of Cotton seed devoted to this crop, we give 
:, only one-fifth part of the Phosphorio acid, 
hich was taken from it in cultivating the two 
ling .crops. When such are the facts, what 
le oan be placed in the generally received and 
r practice of cultivating Corn, immediately 
Cotton? How long has it been argued, that 
•ystem of rotation was beneficial to the soil ? 
▼orae is the fact, for, in harvesting 1350 pounds 
n, we take a fraction over four Ume$ as much 
miic acid, than we do in producing one bale 
ton. The three crops most extensively culti- 
Ib South Carolina, are those which consume 
•t Taluable constituents of the earth in their 
ilon, and our Planters should at once be awa- 
lo the necessity of remedying the evils, result- 
m Ineorrect systems of culture, before it is too 
The first step, is to adopt a better system of 
ing, and by tho institution of economy in sst- 
eaerve to the crops much that is lost to them, 
ion of the non-application, or the more general 
if knowledge, respecting the availability of 
lubatances found on the farm. 
be greatest quantity of these constituents are 
D animal bones, the easiest method of restoring 
would be to carefullv collect all these, and 
liem subservient to the wants of these crops by 
ling them into powder or ashes. Bones, con- 
Immense amount of Phosphoric Acid. My 
led preceptor, that world renowned chemist, 
, says, that a tm^UpawndoflMme d«ul, contains 
h rhosplioric acid, as out knndrtd ftounds ^ 

From this we can easily perceive, that there 
«• wasted on every farm in the State sufficient 
lire the entire wheat crop. This, to many, 
ubtless appear strange, but, it is ncTertheless, 
Bd if we do not arouse ourselTcs to a better 
of fairtting; we will find our State in less than 
■IS, U a More deplorable state of impoverish- 
lan srere the outworn lands of our sister State 
iaui, before the industrious farmers, who are 
BCkteg Moh ttiraelti ^ them, took bold of 



them for improvement. The first colonists of Vir- 
ginia found a soil similar to our own. Abundant har^ 
vests of Wheat, Cora and Tobacco, were obtained 
from one and the same field, for near a century wlUi- 
out the aid of manure. But nature exhausted, at last 
refused to repay the laborious toil of the husbandman, 
and whole districts, were suddenly converted iuto 
arid and unfruitful pasture lands, which, without 
manure, will now produce, neither Wheat nor Tobac- 
co, and the desolation of which, is only heightened, by 
the miserable herds and flocks, which fiikl a scanty 
summer subsistence on these bleak wastes. This is 
not strange, when we state, that in the production of 
the standard crops, in the spsce of one hundred y€«rf, 
there was removed from every octe, fully 12,000 lbs. 
of alkali in leaves, grain and straw. It necessarilv 
became unfraitful, because, that small portion, which 
during each succeeding year, was rendered soluble, 
was not sufficient to satisfy the natural demands of 
the plants. With such an example, why shall not 
South Carolina make the attempt to preserve her al- 
ready impoverished fields from a similar fate ? Wo 
possess over her, many advantages, and still in many 
parts, aided by science and industry, she is renewing 
the bare bosom of mother earth, by a deep covering 
of mellow artificial soil, which sustains the rich gifts 
of Ceres. We possess, as a peculiar advantage over 
the Virginian farmer, a larger amount of forest to 
supply leaves and litter, to be converted by a little 
pains-taking into good manure; an.-l, secondly, the 
amount of the constituents of the soil, exported in 
our Cotton, does not come in the same fearful ratio, 
as they do in the Virginia products — small grain and 
tobacco. This is truly an important advantage ; as 
we consume the Cotton seed and small grain on our 
farms, very little is exported, and consequently, 
these self-same constituents are obtained again, in 
the voidure of such animals as are sustained on them, 
and their constituents are re-delivered to the soil, in 
the shape of manure, in as large quantities as they 
were originally taken from it, and when combined 
with vegetable substances, in the shape of composts, 
even in larger quantities, the application of which, 
results in the spieedy and certain improvement of the 
land. But, to all these means, the farmer in South 
Carolina, where extent of acres is not measured by 
price, has a third means of remedying the evil of an 
improper succession of crops. This is fully demon- 
strated by Lkibio, in the example which he cites in 
his Agricultural chemistry, of the condition of the 
country around Naples, which is famed for its fruit- 
ful Cora land. The humblest villages are situated 
from eighteen to twenty-four miles distant from each 
other, and between them there are no roads, and 
consequently, no means for transporting manure to 
any distance from the resklence of the laborers. — 
Now Cora has been grown on these lands for thou- 
sands of years, without any portion of tho constitu- 
ents which have been annually removed from the 
soil being artificially restored to it. The method of 
culture, however, satisfactorily explains the cause of 
this wonderful and permanent fertility — and though 
the system appears a Tery bad one in the eyes of our 
Agriculturists, it is, nevertheless, the very best that 
could be adopted. A fieM is only placed under till- 
age once in three years, and in the intervening two 
years furnishes a sparse pasturage for Cattle and 
Sheep. The soil undergoes no actual change in 
these two years, during which it thus lies fallow, 
farther than being exposed to the tnfluenee of the at- 
mosphere, a fresh portion of the alkalies contained in 
it are ^gaia aet free, and rendered lohible. The a<» 
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mount of eoDstituents in two yean, thus placed bj 
nature at the disposal of the crop of one season, be- 
ing generally greater than the crop demands, this 
patient system of rotation without alternation, has 
preserred the fertility of the soil. It may appear to 
those who do not reflect, that the droppings of the 
animals pastured on the land might have an improv- 
ing effect, but this is not the fact, for they yield the 
toil nothing which they did not drain from it. The 
grass and weeds, upon which they live, spring from 
the soil, and that wnieh they return in voidings, must 
according to the laws sustaining animated nature, be 
less in quantity than the amount originally derived 
by them. The fields, theiefore, under this system 
of grazing can gain nothing; on the contrary, the 
•oil must have lost some of its constituents. Expe- 
rience, as in Virginia, has shown that Wheat should 
not follow Wheat, or Tobacco a crop of Tobacco ; 
for these are crops which speedily exhaust the con- 
stituents of the soil. If we take these constituents 
from the soil, we should return them before we a- 
gain lax it to ruinous production, by artificial manu- 
ring, with such manures as would most readily and 
cbeapiv effect the object ; or, if this cannot be done, 
why, there is still a sufficiency of land unoccupied, 
untilled, and lying waste on every plantation to al- 
low it to lie at least one year fallow. Why do not 
our planters do these things, and preserve the rising 
generation from raising the cry ol "Westward Ho!^' 
A country like South Carolina, possessing a climate 
suited to nearly all the cultivated crops, deserves to 
be fostered and improved. The present age must 
make the beginning, else we will entail the horrid 
curse of national poverty upon those who follow us. 
With the proper energies, and the application of the 
proper principles to her Agriculture, we can make 
ner the garden spot of the world — and such she 
should be. When 1 return home, I intend to devote 
myself to analyzing every ctiltivated crop of South 
Carolina, and will feel sufficiently rewarded, if my 
labors only produce the result of stimulating the be- 
ginning of a reformation in the Agriculture of my 
native and beloved State. 
UNivaasirr or Gibsskk, ) 

Germany, April 16th, 1848. \ 



STEEPING SEED GRAIN. 
To the Ediior oftke Jhnerican Farmer. 

Sia : — There is a custom very generally accredited 
as philosophical and much practiced by the better 
farmers, which as I infer, from the data I shall give, 
has no foundation in science or in fact. 1 refer to 
the practice of steeping seed grain in saturated solu- 
tions of different salts, for the purpose of protecting 
the young plant against the depredations of destruc. 
tive insects, to increase its growth, or to protect it 
against the diseases to which it is incident. I have 
devoted a ^ood deal of attention to the question, 
made experiments myself, ^repeating those I have 
seen stated in agricultural journals,) and observed 
the experiments of others, and have never seen any 
application to seed grain, in the form of soaks, of 
the least appreciable advantage, with the exception, 
that grain thus steeped will vegetate sooner than it 
would if sown dry, owing to the water absorbed in 
the steeping process. 

it' is unnecessary for roe to trouble you or your 
readers with a slkeet or two, describing my experi- 
ments ; they are as simple as planting two hills of 
com or wheat, side by side, the one soaked in a satu- 
rated solution of the salt used for the ezperimoot, 



and the other in aqua pura, and to note the resuhib 
which any one can do without overtaxing his aal^ 
ence. Let us examine its claims to philosopUcil 
character, and see if it will harmonise with knom 
principles of vegetable phjfbiology. Suppose we lahl 
saltpetre, (potassae nitrat) a suit much used for tlh 
purpose. The first thing that will puzzle a tyreii 
examining the literature, (ai found in agricultanl 
journals) relative to the utility of the salt, used Ml 
steep for seed grain, is the great number of desigH 
in its application. One farmer will design to prr 
tect his wheat from the Hessian fly by soaking ha 
seed wheat in it. (n) Another will assign as a num 
for his application of it, that it secures his whcsl 
against the smut; (6) a third regards it as asurepifr 
phy lactic against rust, &c. (e) and a fourth fanner will 
swear that his crop is doubled, if not trebled, bj iki 
application of this steep to his seed grain. Thiseea' 
trariety of sentiment relative io its modus operaadl, 
is a slrom; argument, at once, against its operaltaa 
at all. The farmer who soaks his wheat to protael 
it against the fly, must believe that the fly or its la^ 
V8B is in the seed grain at the time he soaks it, or be- 
lieve that the nitre absorbed by the seed grain will 
l>e conveyed into its growing plant, and that it vW 
there prove a defence against this insect, e'lthcr bj 
destroying it or proving ofiensive to it. To the tat 
part of the proposition we object, because it it ifr 
contestably establbhed that the fly at no time ooM* 
pies the grain as its nidus, but is at first depoalledM 
the wheat leaf, (or the rather its egg is,) is tbera ii- 
cubated and makes its way to the crown or root •( 
the plant, and from there into the stalk, rnnsiiynil 
ly the steep can be of no use with this design. Etn 
admitting that the fly is imbedded in the seed graklil 
the time it is steeped, and that nitre is deleterioua ll 
it, what proof have we that the grain absorbs a flit 
ficient quantity to destroy it? This point settled, hi 
us see if the plant derives a protective virtue Apm 
the nitre absorbed by its seed grain. W e may as- 
sume with much certainty that the grain doea w^ 
absorb more than 1-100 part of its weight of illil^ 
and also assume that at the time the lly depoailaAl 
ova (if ill the spring) the weight of the plant esoaill 
that of the seed grain 50 times. Now, adaalt thiC 
the small quantity of nitre absorbed by the aaii 
grain is all present in the plant at this time, the qOM* 
tity must necessarily l>e so relatively small as to In 
imperceptible to the most delicate test, and eoMl 
quently be of no use as designed. But a growllg 
plant does not feed from its seed ; it feeds irom Iks 
earth and from the atmosphere, (d) The functional 
the seed is to furnish the vital principle, and harim 
performed this office, it may be removed, and lbs 
plant go on to its maturity separated from it. Ab* 
amine the seed thus removed, and the nitre it eon- 
tained when deposited in the earth will be in it atilL 
Examine the plant, and no traces of the nitra b 
found, althougn the most delicate test a faraaer CM 
command, is applied. 

The same observations will apply (mutatis Mh 
tandis) to its application as a prophylactio agalMt 
the diseases of smut, rust, ke. Medicine whieh Iks 
patient never takes can be of no benefit to him, hov* 
ever specific it may be in itself. But we do not alii 
know that this article is a specific against theaa dii^ 
eases in wheat; if we did, our chances of auecciaM 
application wouM be greatly incraaaed by appljiM 
our remedy to the soil, where the roots feed» inalM 
of to the seed grain, ajpoint from which the loall 
make directly away. There is also some atlantiBl 
to be paid to the quantity; a barrel of eom 
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Perceptible impression on a pig, but one 
com will not. Nothing appeirs to me more 
Lhen the suppofition that the nitre absorbed 
lin of com, perhaps l-50ih part of a grain 
poia, will moke the stalk arising from the 
roduce thrice the usual yield, 
ig the assertion in the " Farmer^s Library," 

or B , that this nitre steep had trebled 

1 of com, I repeated the experiment, by his 
on m small scale, but saw no result from the 
I hare, at different times, repeated experi- 
lade with other salts, staled to be as efficaci- 
lia nitre, all with the same results — no benefit. 
>wn that certain substances will accelerate 
irth and increase the yield of certain kinds of 
Mit they are always applied in perceptible 
es» either to the surface, to attract moisture, 
ter,) or within reach of the roots for them to 
on, never with any benefit to the seed grain, 
excepted) from which the roots and the plant 
ike directly away. 

letpectfully. An E. S. Man. 

dUi/<,/iiiy5, 1848. 

tfCcf hif the Editor of the ^auriean Farmer, 

This is the first time we have ever beard any 
Aioa given for the use of a mineral soak. 

There is no question that any «a(ific soak will 
; smut 

We have now for the first time learned that 
k was a preventive against ruU, that being a 
produced by causes which operate <m/y at the 
sf ripening, and being, we apprehend, of at- 
trie origin. 

This proposition is only relatively true. So 
the seed is undergoing decomposition, so long 
furnish food for the plant, and so long does 
It take up that food. No one, we apprehend, 
ent to reason at all, ever did presume, that 
ill portions of nutriment and salts comprised 
lin of wheat or com, was competent, qf them- 
!e effectuate rcprocdtcfion, and, therefore, we 
ly argument based upon such an assumption, 
litous. The benefits of all soake operate 
y destroying fungus, and by exciting early 
ition, — farther than this, we apprehend no 
I man ever laid claim — that they possess these 
ies , we know from experience. We have, by 
I fMutty seed wheat in a solution of common 
, water, removed the smut from the seed, and 
i clean erop of wheat therefrom. That these 
romote early germination is admitted by the 
and we are sure that his good sense will in- 
n to admit, also, that even thai is a great 
lined, and that however small the quantity of 
bibed by the seed while in the loak, it is suf- 
» give the plant an impetus in the incipient 

its growth, which is another very important 
ined — and herein consists the advantages of 
I — and is, we suspect, all that their advocates 
inded to claim for them. 



r pioiSess what you do not practice. 



For Ac Jimerican Farmer. 

CX)L. GAPRON'S SYSTEM OF FARMING-* 
HIS DURHAMS AND D£VONS, &c. 

BT A VALLEY OF VIRGINIA PARMBR. 

I was much pleased to see in yoar July No. an ac- 
count of your visit to Col. Capron's establishment. I 
had the pleasure of enjoying his hospitality onedty 
last winter, and was highly gratified — judging by 
comparison with that adjoioine, and separated onlr 
by a fence, the improvement of his land is extraordi- 
nary, and shows the skill and energy of the farmers 
— here the old, as well as the young farmer, would 
receive valuable information in the business, both 
from observation and conversation— every depart- 
ment shows management, system, order, and would, 
even without explanation from the hospitable host, 
forcibly strike the visitor, but the Colonel takei 
pleasure in explaining every thing to his guest. 

1 once heard a good farmer say, " he always gain- 
ed more information by visiting a bad than a good 
farmer, for there he could see the defects" — this was 
true to a certain extent — but here he could see the 
good effects by comparison ; I saw the fine wheat 
you mention — can you not induce the Colonel to as- 
certain accurately its yield per acre? 1 could not 
avoid wishing some of our best farmers in the valley 
of Virginia could examine ourhosrs farming opera- 
tions, also his barn and stables, where everything has 
a place, and more, everytliing was in its place — but 
while wishing thus, the thought of being so far excel- 
led in farming was soothed by that feeling of admira- 
tion of one^s own country so happily planted by Divine 
Wisdom in man^s bosom, and I could not help think- 
ing that if Col. Capron could bring such land as his 
was to yield a crop of 35, 40 or 50 bushels of wheal 
to the acre, what could not his skill and judgment 
bring our naturally good (but I admit, badly farmed) 
limestone lands to yield. 1 feel convinced, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that this section of country cannot follow the 
CoPs. plan. Our milk, cream and butter will not 
bear transportation to Baltimore, or ashes from that 
city — therefore, having no market for such, our 
farming must be different — give up graxing, keep 
only a sufficiency of stock to furnish our families 
with an abundance for our use and the farm with 
working animals—converting all- we can into man- 
ure, in this way following, though in an humble de- 
gree, Col. Capron *8 plan, and make up the deficiency 
as far as possible by permitting our surplus clover to 
lie, shade and decompose on the ground instead ^ 
permitting our fields to be kept bare by grazing. 

Some things struck me that seems to have escaped 
you, in the arrangement of his stables, dairy. Ice.— 
The dairv is in a basement story adjoining the cow 
stable — the milker pours the milk into a funnel in 
the stable which is conducted by pines into the dairy, 
bein^ economy both in time and laoor. 

His stables are somewhat elevated above the man- 
ure yard — his animals of all descriptions we're bed- 
ded with an abundance of straw — which is regularly 
cleaned out into the manure yard and their stables 
so constructed with drains as to convey all their 
urine with it — this, with the facilities of ootaining all 
the ashes, as well as lime and plaster from Balti- 
more and Washington, places it in the power of Co). 
Capron to cover his farm most abundantly wiih man- 
ure of the best quality — and who, that knows him, 
does not know that he will avail himself of every ad- 
vantage to improvement. 1 think it was remarked 
that his spacious manure was piled and emptied fre- 
quently in the year. 
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I come now to a subject that I wish to call the 
public attention, as well as Capron's to — blooded 
stock — It is better for a farmer generally to have (in 
comparison to his means of keep) only a feto^ but 
of the hcH quality; indeed havine them of the best 
quality of blood, enables him to keep a greater num- 
ber to a much greater pro6t In all Kinds of ani- 
mals there are families of equal purity of blood, of 
far different qualities — instance the blooded horse 
— some families being, with but few exceptions, all 
race horses through generations, while other fami- 
lies with equal purity of blood have the exceptions 
the other way — so rarely bringing a racer as to 
cause him (though first rate,) to be ranked as a 
chanct race horse — such a horse, judgment would not 
select to breed from — the truly safe plan for a judici- 
ous breeder is not to breed from a horse whose dam 
has not produced more race horses than one — so 
with cattle — some families produce with rare excep- 
tions superior milkers— others with equal purity of 
blood and better looking, rarely produce a single good 
milker ; and farmers too frequently looking to the ap- 
pemranct without informing themselres as to the prop' 
ertia the families on both sides are in the habit of 
bringing, fail in the milking property and unjustly 
condemn the breed, when in tact the error lies in 
their want of consideration. 

Col. Capron owns the improTed short horns and 
Devon cattle in their purity and distinct — and 
from inquiries, I conclude he has most judiciously, 
and at great cost and trouble procured his cattle 
fk'om the best milking families— I hope and trust he 
will continue this principle and not mix the two 
breeds (for both are preferred for their purity by 
different breeders.) I know of no person more capa- 
ble of attending to this, or of carrying it out more 
correctly, and he will, I trust, receive from it an am* 
ply remunerating profit — nothing is more needed in 
the United States than an establishment where the 
nation can look with certainty for animals to im- 
prove their stock in the qualities needed — and if Col. 
Capron will attend strictly to this — he will be as 
much a farmer's benefactor in that branch, as he is 
in the instruction given farmers by the improvement 
of land, shown by his judicious farming. 

July 27th, 1848. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE SYSTEM OF NOR- 
THAMPTON CO., VA. 

To the Edilor </ the Jhneriean Farmer, 

In the July No. of the Farmer, you published an 
interesting account of the system of farming as 
practiced in Northampton Co., Va. A very minute 
account of the same county we well remember also 
to have read in Mr. Ruffians Register, and upon the 
facts laid before me in ^ese two articles, I proceed 
to offer to our friends there some comments upon 
their farming. 

I might, perhaps, shrink from condemning at the 
very outset their short-sighted and scourging system, 
were 1 not confirmed in my views by|the results they 
themselves offer to my inspection and by every prin- 
ciple of agriculture, that modem science has aeve- 
lopcd, and ancient and modem practice confirmed. 
1 could, indeed, multiply examples within the know- 
ledge of every eUmer-farmer in the United States to 
prove to them, that where any small grain follows 
corn the yield is not on an average more than one 
half of that when it follows ek>ver. On our best 
wheat lands the yield In the former case will not 
average eight bushels, while in the latter, it will 



equal eighteen bushels per aere. Were the r 
such as to exhibit the effects, there is every 
to conclude that corn would show the same i 
greater difference of yield, if made to folk 
or wheat instead as it commonly does of auei 
clover. From whence comes this diflbren 
from the fact, that the two plants requiring Ih 
food from the land must have an intermedia 
of a different family, taking different sastenaii 
giving time for preparation by nature of i 
supply of aliment required by the small grain 
there be anything in the climate, constitue 
ments, or position of this land, to cause it t 
exception to those results that follow such pi 
in all other parts of the world, as invariably i 
succeeds day ? I have heard several reaao 
gested for the fact that it does not deteriorate, 
the salt air. A large portion of the globe b ' 
by the ocean, but we have never beard elsew 
this magical influence. Beneficial it uoda 
is : for sea weeds are chiefly valuable on aee 
the presence of the sea salts, fiut if all the 
the Chesapeake were collected and applied t 
gle field, tne com and oats would still deman 
kinds qf saltt that are never found in sea watei 
Magotha bay bean is also believed to be erei 
neficial in keeping up these lands. We na^ 
this plant in its perfection ; It springs up mi 
oats are cut, ana does undoubtedly assist in i 
the land and gives some little vegetable mati 
in these respects as well as its deficiencv in i 
doubtif ten crops turned in would benef ( laiid i 
as one of clover. A much more probable eac 
all these, however, as tending to the sappon 
land, is doubtless to be found in those ndi 
qualities of industrv in the fanners, as deacr 
*' Northampton." "they must have necessarll 
time to devote to the collection of manure, 
introduction of labor-saving machines of 
invention will very much increase their 9ik 
that way. But all these causes combined 
present sufficient explanations why land thi 
vated should not deteriorate, and I am com 
therefore to doubt the **/ae/." And, indeed, 
who reads Northampton's account but must, i 
to me, also doubt. Land was, I presMme, 
first settlement here, as elsewhere, held in la 
dies by sinele individuals. The inhahitani 
not inclined to emigrate." Hence properl 
have become much subdivided, more manure 
and the land altogether better cultivated. S 
we have the result of these modem advantaj 
barrels per acre ! Will not recently clean 
which must be taken as a measure of the fer 
the soil, produce more? Will not even ol 
taken up after rest and grazing for twenty j 
better than this ? The aggregate yield of the 
may be greater, because, I presume, land ia 
every year, but how does the product froi 
farm compare in ten years? And why shoi 
on the Eastern shore of Maryland produce 
and even 18 barrels per acre, and that on the 
shore of Virginia onlv two ? Surely not f 
natural difference In the soil ; for from the f 
this land will now after fifty years ««f sue 
produce anything, 1 cannot but faielieve It Is n: 
of very fine quality. Besides I have heard J 
<fr, ** the beat farmer in ViKinia,'* quoted na 
sing a very high opinion of its fertility. 7 
mutt then be in the d{lprence qftrtataunt. I hi 
boldly found fault with the practice of the 
in Northampton, and they may now reaion 
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)f i belter syslem. It is far easier to point out 
ratults and genertl principles the eziatence of 
•rron, than to otter a plan that will proTe un- 
rtionable. But from the tenor of my remarks 
J hafe been already perceived, that I strenu- 

reeofflmend the Introduction of clover in their I 
OD. If iheir lands can be made to brinr clover, I 
em lot be deterred by the report of the expe- J 
It having been once tncd, even under such good { 
nacnt as that alluded to by '* Northampton.** 
Mt an experience against many millionr ill 
Iba globe I of the invaluable effects of that 
lett and quickest of all manures, a good clover ' 
r, 

a advantages and comlbrts of a system of farm- 
I which clover forms part of the rotation need 
ely Indeed at this day be dwell upon, — no one 
las laen Us remarkable effects upon his land 
I efer be willing to give it up at any cost of 
But I must fememtMr that this heavy coating 
inure is put upon the land with no labor in 
irinjs the ground, anifl no labor of collecting or 
1^ it out ; that it affords nourishment for stock 
B most valuable kind; thus allowing us con- 
ibly to increase our profits from butler, beef, 
n, and to increase our manure. For one cow 
Rsd will not enly be worth half a dozen half- 
9d, but her manure will also be valuable ju&t in 
ftloii to the quality and quantity of her food. 
Iberefore the land when solely in clover so far 
being lost Is probably the most valuable part 
I farm. ^ For if it be moderately grazed after 
orer is in full bloom the second year, and then 
ittle taken off* and the seed saved from the 
d erop, we will, besides the improvement and 
MM comforts have a selling crop more valu- 
than oats and scarcely less so than com. 
I thai 1 have already ezceeded my limits, 1 
I proceed to combat by figures the idea that is 
Jent, as I am well aware, that delay in profits 
■ueh outlay attend the introduction of the 
Bg (clover) system. I reserve this discussion 

Ittture number. Z. 

a fbregoing sensible communication came to 
too late to avail ourself of its contents in our 
•I Dumber. We publish it now for its merit, 
ope its author will continue the interesting dis- 
» which he promises.— Ed. Am. FARuza. 



FLORENCE WHEAT. 

Aldib, Loddov Co., Va , Auo. 9. 

a £dilor ^ ik$ •AiwHean Farmer : 

ar Sir, — In the last number of the Farmer, 
Bake mention of a wheat raised by Col. Belt, 
tailed Monument Wheat, which differs so ma- 
lly from a new variety which 1 have obtained 
ue same source, as to cause me no little sur- 
. 1 send you enclosed a few grains of my 
t, which 1 call the Florence Wheat, from 
d1iow*8 statue having been made in that city. 
■lory is as follows: When Greenhow*s statue 
^a-ibington was unpacked in the rotunda of the 
ol, Bfr. James D. Walter, assisted by some of 
Iher guards of the building, collected about half 
of Wheat from among !^e straw wiUi which 
itatiie was packed, and brought it to my grand- 
r, Major Wm. Noland, then Commissioner of 
n BaiVlin|s. My grandfather carefully sowed 
maarved it, and upon his leasing out nis farm 
t joan ago let me have the wheat, which had 



increased to three pecks. I sowed It) but the hoga 
got into it and injured it so much that I only was 
able to save about a bushel, which I then sowed and 
got twelve. Last fall I sowed the twelve bushels on 
a piece of com ground, and hope I have made one 
hundred and fifty, having not yet threahed It oat. As 
far as my observation of this wheat goes, I consider 
it superior to anything with which 1 am acquainted. 
It is a white-flint wheat with a smoth head and a 
purple straw, and weighed last year sixty four lbs. to 
the bushel. It is a wheat of an extremely vigorous 
growth; grows from ten to twelve inches higher 
than any other kind which we have, and i t»elieve it 
to be equally fly proof with the Mediteranean, hav- 
ing never been injured, whilst other kinds of wheat 
in the same field have been much injured by the fly. 
I think this variety is a valuable acquisition, and 
hope to be able next year to supply a number of 
gentlemen who may desire it with seed. Should I 
nave an opportunity, I will send you on some of the 
wheat and some of the heads, and will also deposiie 
some of it in the Patent Office. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

EDMCJND BERKELEV. 
P.S. This wheat was sowed in October after the 
balance of my wheat was sowed. It was, however, 
about the first that ripened, and produced at least 
five bushels to the acre more than the other wheat 
in the field. 

Xenunrla by iht BdUor. 

We were to fortunate as to have preserved the 
head of wheat sent us by Gol. Belt, as described io 
p. 50 of our August number, and on comparing the 
grains with those sent us by Mr. Berkley, we find 
the former a line larger and longer, while the eohr 
has so far improved since we received the head, as 
to be enUtled to be called While Wheat, it being 
only the veriest shade darker than that raised by Mr. 
B. As both were taken out of the itraw with which 
Gneffikaw'i statue of Washington was packed, there 
must have been tmo lUnid», as while that of Mr. Berki' 
Uy't is mootk headed, that of Col. Bett't is kenfed. 
Both are excel lent--^most excellent — varieties, and 
will, we have little doubt, prove to t>e great acquisi- 
tions to our country. 

Mr. Berkeley^t specimen is among the most heatiUfui 
ffhUe Wheat we have ever seen — it is fur and as 
plwnp as a squab, and kemy witlial. 



LIME AND ASHES. 



To Ike BdiUr ef l&€ .fmcriom Fmmn : 

Mr. Editor: — The ** Farmer** in its monthly visita 
is always a welcome guest It never fails to give 
me amusement and instruction. It is gratifying to 
see that you have so man^ contributors,'not only able 
but willing and zealous, m the cause of agrlouiture. 
No cause is better entitled to the support which tal- 
ents and virtue can bestow, and I trust that the time 
is not distant when agriculture will assume the dig- 
nity and station which belong to her. Whether her 
improvements are effected by the **high pressure** 
system, or by the equally sure but more slow pro- 
cess, it is still onward. In alluding to the various 
means of improving lands, your correspondents never 
fail to speak of those two powerful agents — lime and 
ashes. I have always been taught to regard them 
as similar in their character, and that the value of 
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the ishes consifted in the lime which they contain. 
The ashes spoken ofare no doubt dripped ashes, which, 
by UuU process, have been deprived of the potash, 
leaving tiie lime still in combination. Mr. Ruffin in 
his work oo ** Calcareous Manures,'* puis very little 
Talue on ashes applied to lands which have been 
made calcareous by lime or marl. Several other 
writers take the same view of the subject. Now, to 
me it is a matter of personal interest, and would no 
doubt be of interest to others, to have the question 
solved — whether there is any peculiar virtue in ashes 
over lime, or whetlier the use of lime will not super- 
sede the use of aslies. If a farmer has his land limed, 
would it not be to his interest to apply vegetable and 
putrescent manures in preference to ashes, at the 
tame price per acre ? I find myself precisely in tliat 
condition, and it is now a question whether my land 
could be most improved by the expenditure of a 
given sum in ashes or in stable manure? My land 
has been marled several years ago — grows clover 
finely, and my local situation enables me to procure 
other manures, but seeing no clear and definite allu- 
sion to the subject by any of your practical writers, 
1 am at some loss about that kind which will most 
promote my obiect. Some of your practical agri- 
culturists could DO doubt solve the difficulty. I 
want experience — hard facts, — theory has already 
decided the question with me, if there is truth in 
chemistry, but I had rather rely on facts, for they 
are incontrovertible. 

Before another season rolls around I shall wish to 
procure the most approved thrashing machine. My 
attention has been directed to the " Endless Chain," 
80 much noticed in your paper, but 1 have not the 
means of selecting the best variety, nor have I any 
skill in mechanics; I shall therefore at a suitable 
time seek your aid in making a proper choice. I 
should be glad to hear what some of your most skil- 
ful farmers say in relation to that particular variety 
of machine. 1 was at Mr. C. B. Calvert *s a few 
Tears ago and saw one of that kind thrown out of his 
barn, which 1 considered a bad omen, and yet sub- 
sequent opinions, as far as they have been expressed, 
are in their favor. If 1 possibly can 1 shall be at 
your fair early in November, when 1 may be able to 
make a selection. 

Very respectfully, 

W. J. DUPUY. 

Petmburgf Vu., .ivguU 9tk, 1848. 

RSPLT BT TBB EdITOE AmKRICAN FaEMER. 

We believe that when lime or marl may have been 
applied to land, that the application of vegetable and 
putrescent manures will answer without ashes, al- 
though there are many valuable substances contain- 
ed in the latter which are not to be found in either 
lime or marl. 

Our correspondent asks for /mU connected with 
the application of os^s, and we would, therefore, be 
much indebted to any of our readers who may have 
used them to favor us with papers detailing the re- 
sults of their experience in their use. 

By reference to Vol. 3, pages 912, 213, 250, 309, 
313 and 380, our correspondent will find much valu- 
able matter, in relation to their constituent elements, 
as well as the benefits resulting from their applica- 
tion. 

At our Fair in Nov. he will have an excellent op- 
portunity of making a selection of a thrashing ma- 
chine. 



CAROLINE CO., MD.~THE POTATO ROT. 

Dsirroir, July 90, 1848. 

7!y the Editor t^the ^mtr\ean Famur : 

Df«4H SiE : — I am sorry that I cannot tend joa I 
number of subscribers from our county, as tlie iMMr* 
ness and bad tillage of the land in this neighbornood, 
is an evidence that your excellent work is not pe> 
I used — I am frank to say, that it was dnmtimm 
that threw your Farmer in my way ; first having !•■ 
ceived it in exchange for ** Stewart^t JouiroaP-^M 
when 1 was once acquainted with its value, 1 eUM- 
sure you that J shall never be without it — f widi 
circumstances would throw it in the way of all liu^ 
mcrs, if they will not take it otherwise. We have I 
kind soil here, and with attention and paraevet- 
ance, it might be made to produce Indian com, poll* 
toes, oats, and all of the grains except wheat, Mi- 
bundantly as any land in the State. On the bordeii 
of the Choptank, the land is high and aandy, and is 
this region, the potato rot, which is so much taflni 
about, is not known — I have lived here nearly thrsi 
years and never have seen an Irish potato aflbelfld 
with the above malady — the rot is not known here— 
may it not be owing to the high, aandy, dry lolW I 
am inclined to think that wetness is the cause of Iki 
rot I raised last year about two hundred busbsbi 
end I never saw one affected — this year! shallmthi 
near five hundred bushels, and as yet I see Bolkhf 
the matter with them. I plant all my potatoes tH- 
ly— about the last of March — and let them ramaii 
in the ground till the fall. 

Last year I cultiTated fiTc acres in com, and d^ 
siring to get the same in clover, about the first of Att- 
gust, ] seeded it in clover, and I never saw finer 
than it is any where— the com shaded it from tki 
heat of the sun, and by frost it was six inches bil^' 

THOMAS R. STEWART. 



FAIRS. 

The Ameriion Jnslilu/e.— The twenty-finl anoMl 
fair and exhibition of this noble inatitution, will 
commence on the 3d of Octotier next, at Ckstle Cta^ 
den in the city of New York. 

The Frwklin Insfilnte.— The Fair will be held ki 
Philadelphia, commencing on tlie 17th October, ai4 
continue until the 28th. 

Aho Fori; Slate Agricultural Soeiffy.— The eighth 
annual fair of this Association is to be held this year 
at Buffalo, New York. It will open its meeting oB 
the 5th of September, and close on the 7th. 
; The Maryland JnUUnte.^Tht first exhibitioa of 
this Institute will be held in the city of Baltimocei 
commencing on the 31st October. The Cattle Sbov 
and Fair will take place on the 9th and 10th Novem- 
ber. We hope we may be able to vie with Ne* 
York on this occasion. The Tribune noticing tki 
Annual Fair of the American Institute, makes tbft 
following appropriate comments: 

'' Within a day^ ride of our city there ia now I 
population of some four or five millions, on the wbdi 
the most active, ingenious, intelligent and in? entlve 
of any five millions on the face of the globe ; aai 
this Fair is the annual landmark of their improft* 
ment in nearly all branches of Productive Indottiyi 
Here the Artist, the Artisan, the Mechanic, the m- 
vcntor, the Machinist, the Farmer, Dairyman, Gai^ 
dener, Horticulturist, kc. kc. meet once a year oa 
common ground, each to scratinize the other*! pro* 
gross during the last twelve months, and tee wlwtlMC 
any improvement made by any other may be*mido 
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Tftilable Id his arocalion. No man can spend a 
reek in careful, painh-taking observatioo at the Fair 
nd Bot return to his business more capable, more 
pt, more fertile in resources upon any emergency. 
.he jouth who is permitted to study the Fair to his 
atmaction must go away more thoroughly impres- 
ed with the true dignity and worth of Productive 
ndiMtrj, and more determined to win honor and 
ompetenee thereby. Every apprentice and youth- 
III artisan of our city ought to have at least one day 
it each of these Fain, and not merely be permitted 
mt eacouraged so to spend it. Probably by this 
M>ar8e some happy idea would be elicited, some 
unablnation of forces efiiscted, which would result 
n lasting benefit to the country and mankind. 

Beside the usual premiums for the best products 
in the various departments of Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Arts, Mechanics, lu. &c. — amounting to many 
hundreda — there will at this Fair be awarded $500 
in- premiums to Apprentices and Minors for the 
choicest products of their industry during the past 
year^-they competing solely with each other, and 
esperieneed workmen. The products of youth of 
either sex are entitled to compete for these pre- 
miums. Ample precautions will be taken against 
frauds and deceptions. 

Mr. Van Scbaick gives (100 in premiums for bpst 
American Silks. Gen. Tallmadge a Gold Medal for 
the best piece of American Linen. R. L. Pell $60 
for the best Fat Ox, weighing not less than 3,000 lbs. 
M. H. Chase for the best Fat Sheep, weighing not 
less than 200 lbs. dressed, $50. Snephcrd Knanp 
for the best Farm Cart, $25 , and a Jerseyman a lilcc 
amount for the best essav on Linen. There are 
Gold Medals, Silver Mecfals, Cups, Sec. for best 
Farms, Gardens, pieces of Broadcloth, Cassimere, 
Ilc. (from American Wool exclusively ;) also for 
best Working Oxen, Horses, Cows, Mules, ke. Scc.'^ 

MoirrooMERT CocirrT AeaicuLTnaAL Society. — 
The Executive Committee have appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen on Ute following Committees for the 
next Annual Exhibitk>n, to be held in Rockville, 
on the second Tkunday qf Sntember, to wit : 

CommUtee of Reeeplioa of Domestic Manufaelvres. — 
Dr. Chaa. A. Hurding, William Braddock, and Dr. 
Stephen Bailey. 

CesuHiflee of ^rrangenunla. — John W. Spates, H. 
B. Cashell, Julius West, John T. Desellum, and 
Lawrenc) A. Dawson. 

CiMnaiiff^e on Imprwenunl of Farmt. — Wm. Brown, 
Horatio Trundeli, and Joseph T. Bailey. 

CemmtUte on Hones — Dr. B. 1. Perry, G. M. Watp 
khis, Thof. Wortbington, F. P. Blair, and Wm. G. 
Robertson. 

Gbsimilfce on CaUk.— Geo. E. Brooke, J. W. Ma- 
Kmder, Jas. Brown, Nathan 8. White, and Dr. Wm. 
palmer. 

CommiiUt on Sheep. — Nathan C. Dickinson, E. J. 
Hall, B. W. Waters, and 8. M. Lyddane. 

Committee on Swine— John H. King, Thomas N. 
Wilson, Lewis Shots, and Wm. Musser. 

Committee on Butter. — Thomas Blagden, Joshua 
Pieree, Geo. Knowles, Dr. S. Bailey, and Hazel B. 
Csshell, 

Coaiaiiltee on Fntit and r<ntn6/cfl.— Robt. Y. Brent, 
Thos. 1. Bowie, Artemus Newlan, Dr. W. Waters, 
and Mr. Britt. 

Committee on HouuholdManufactwrei. — H.Bradley, 
A. £. Soper, Samuel Blunt, Samuel C. Veirs, and 
Leonard W. Candler. 

All peisoos desiring to compete for premiums for 



articles of Household Manufactures, must present 
tho<ie articles to the Committee of Reception by 12 
o*clock on Wednesday preceding the day of the 
Exhibition. 
All Committees are empowered to fill vacancies. 

Additional Psbmiuiis. — A Silver Goblet of the 
value of $10 will t>e offered as a premium for the 
highest improvement of a lot of land not less than 
two acres. The several competitors to give satis- 
factory evidence to the Committee of the quality, or 
productive capacity of the land before the improve- 
ment was commenced, and of the Itind, quality and 
cost of the artificial means employed ; and, that the 
premium be awarded to the lot, the productiveness 
of which has been most increased ac the least ex- 
pense. And, that a Silver Goblet, of the value of 
$5, be awarded to the second best lot. 

For the best display of Agricultural implements, 
$20. 

For the best Stallion, $10. 

For the best Bull, $10. 

For the best Yoke of Oxen, $10. 

The competition is left open to all persons bring- 
ing stock reared in any part of the County. 



THE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 
The Executive Committee of the J^ontgomery Co. 
JSgricuUwal Society, at a recent session, on motion of 

A. B. Davis, Esq. adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the members of this Committee, 
heartily approve the suggestion in the last number 
of the American Farmer, for a Slate Agricultural 
Convention, to be held in Baltimore, on the 5th of 
September next, and that we do hereby appoint* A. 

B. Davis, Otho Magruder, Zachariah Waters, Geo. 
W. Dawson, Robert Dick and Wm. H. Farqubar, 
delegates to said Convention, with full power to rep- 
resent this Society therein. 

The officers of the Frtnce Oeorge''$ Co. ,^grieuUural 

Society, at a late meeting, appointed the following 

gentlemen delegates to the convention, viz : 

W. W. W. Bowie, Charles B. Calvert, Horace 
Capron, Robert Bowie, Wm. D. Bowie, Wm. H. 
Tuck, Richard S. Hill, Thomas Duckett, John H. 
Baync, John D. Bowling, Thomas Blagden, James 
Soinervell, James A. Iglehart, Washington Calvert, 
Samuel H. Dorsett, Thomas S. Iglehart, James S. 
Owens, John H. Somervell, H. C. Scott, Wm. N. 
Dorsett, Thomas F. Bowie, Chas. C. Hill, Thomas 
Fawcett, John S. Sellman and George Forbes. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Maryland Institute for the promotion of the Me- 
chanic Arts, the following delegates to the Agricul- 
tural Convention were appointed, viz : Saml. Sands, 
Joseph K. Stapleton, Edward Needles, Adam Den- 
mead and Amos Gore. Delegates to the Fair of the 
American Institute, to bo held in New York on the 
dd October: Adam Denmead, B. S. Benson, W. Pe- 
ters, Thos. Trimble, Isaac Brown, Washington Page, 
James Murray, Samson Cariss, C. W. Bentley, A. 
Gore, George R. Dodge. 



Geo. D. Co AD, Esq., agreeably to appointment, 
delivered an Address before the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of St. Mary*s Co. at the meeting of the Society, 
on the 8ih ult. The tieonardtown Beacon says, that 
*Hhe Court room was quite crowded on the occasion, 
and the address was listened to throughout with mucli 
interest ind attention. It was, as we bad predicted 
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it would be, in able cfliirl in behalf of the Agricul- 
tural eiuse ; and il iRbtds ua much pleasure to an- 

naiified la learn, thai a copj ol il ha> been obtained 
by the Sociel; for publication." 

At the meclif^ of iLa St. Marj'a Agricultural So- 
eiel;r o" 'be 8lh ult. the following resolution wni r- 

Jleiiliitil, Thai a committee of ' 'e he appointed 
bj the Chair to report on Thundaj neit in relation 
to the heal methoa of procuring a iupplj of Guano 
for fail use ; whereupon, Ihe Chair appninted Ed' 
mund J. Plowden, George D. Coad, William H. 
Thomaa, Dr. Thuma« Matthews and Dr. WsIIctH. 
Briacoe, tu compow said eommiltEe. 

CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

The Marlboro' Gazette, uollcing Ihe Fair and Cal- 
Uc Show to be held in Ihis citj in Noteniber, aajs : 

" We concur with Ibe Balliniare Sun in aafing, 
thai it il gratifying to obaerln; tlie eameal oioiemenla 
now making in Mnrf land lo clerate agriculture, in 
the minds of all. to that high poailion which a ration- 
al inlBlligencs demonstrstea li ill dewrt. To a 
much greater extent more north baa thi> desirable 
■im been attained than here, and do meaoi heie eoD- 
tribuled more largely to its aceompliabment than 
tbow now proposed in Maryland fur the laoie pur- 
po«e. Agriculture being the only true source of 
wealth, and an ennobling independent profclsion 
withal, should at least meet wiili due nfipreciatioa 
In a republic.'' 

The Wlnebeater Virginiao, upon the tamt tubjeel, 
nmarki : 

"We should much like lo see some of the splendid ' 
Deron Cattle to be found in the counties around Bal- 
timnre iransferred lo our onn rCK'o"' They are 
aaid to be far belter adapted la such land a* formi ; 
the arerageof upper Frederick, Shenandoah and I 
Hampihira, than any of Ihe other improved breeds. 
Wo reuollecliechig.twoycarssincB, in Montgomery 
county, a herd of twelre or fourteen, certainly tlie | 
most beautiful of their species we have ever met i 
with. Their soft and glossy skins, of n deep red, 
Ihcir delicate lioibB and heads, and quick and mtelli- 1 
gent eye, dialinguisbed ihcm from the heaiy and . 
aluggiih Djrham as much as from the rugged native j 
Ol. They will thrive on pastures where the Short : 
Horns will starve, and are infinilely superioi: to Ihem I 
M well at all other breeds, under the yoke. I 

Their walk ii almost ai quick ni that of Ihe hone, ! 
and with somelhini; of his alacrity Ihey combine the ; 
patience and steadjoets of tbe onlinury ox. Among ( 
the lariaui herds in this country, the venerable edi- 
tor of Ihe Farmer's Library, mentions with peculiar 
favor that of Major Patterson, near Bykesville, Car- 
roll county, Maryland." 

If our friend ol the Virginian will favor us with 
his presence at the contemplated Cattle Show in 
Rovember, we think we can promise him a sight of 
the beautiful Devoni, lo which he alludes — a finer 
herd is not to he found iii this country, and probably 
Europe does not contain a match for it. 
CHARLES CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIBTT. 

A meeting of the Cbarlca County Agricullurai So- 
eiely was held on Thursday lost, the SOth insU The 
BMling woa oallad to order by the PrealdenL 



, Esq., offered the followiog 



The proceedings of the last neBiing hsf ing ban 
read, the Corresponding Seerelarj atated, that hs 
had notified the Hon. Jouu O. Chapiiui of hia u^ 
poiDtmenl to deliver an address before the Br«t ■» 
nunl metling of Ihis Society, and that Mr. C hwl 
accepted Ihe sppoinlment. 

The Corresponding Secretary stated also, Ihatb* 
had receiied a Circular from the Commitsioner of 
Patents, a copy of which he presented lo the Boei» 
ly, requesting certain information in regard to th* 
agricultural products of the county. 

WsLr«»J&ii, " "--' 

Staelnd, That the communication of the C 

siooer of Patents be referred to a Special ComntttM 
consisting or live members, whose d,ily it ahall be tA 
collect such intormslion ui is required in wid MMl- 
municaiion, and report Ihe same to thia Bocisty ftl 
their October meeting. 

On motion of James Fbrdussov, Esq., the Ckitr 
was authorized to appoint said eommitiee. The fol* 
lowing named gBntiBmen were appointed : Georn 
P. Jenkins, James F. Neele, F. B. F. fiurK«*s, JoEb 
F. Gardiner and James Fergusson, Esq's. 

On motion ofCol, JcNirta. the Treasurer wm ki»- 
thorixed to call upon the memben of the Soelstj, 
by advertisement, far the amount of Iheir subscripr 

Richard Birnes, Esq., oCTered thr followiag pc^ 
amble and resolution, whieb was adopted : 

Whereas, much of the success in agricultural lilb 
depends upon the indutirious and judicious applies 
lion of the principles of agriculture as a science, 

SosIrtJ, That as one of the surest and moat eRb«> 
lual modes of disseminating a knowledge of ti 



"Amebican Fihuek" and "Socthekh PtANTsk," 
be cordially rEcommouded to Ibis Society and ID 
the agriculturists of this county ganerslty. 



The following is the Circular from the C 
lioner of Patents, referred to in the above prooM^ 
ingsi 

Pateht OrricE, Jolt, 184B. 

Bin In reply to the Circular of Queries annexad, 
I am desirous to obtain the estimated per cenlage of 
increase or decrease of crops of ibis current year, sa 
compared with ttiose of the year 1817. Should jon 
be unable to form the estimates and Iraoamit the t^ 
plies requested, will you do me the favor lo band 
this Circular to some one who may be able and wiIV 
log to furnish ma the desired information. 

Among other useful topics on wbicb to collant fa^ 
form alion arc the following: 
Names and date of formation of the county or taw» 

ship Agricullurai Society, Farmers' Club, if any. 

Presidents and Secretary, with P. O. addreaa. 
Number of members, amouut paid for pramiuiaa, 

funds, Ju. 
Names,daleorformatian,numberof member!, fund*, 

amount of premiums, &c., of olbcr Industrial A*r 

aociatiuns. 
Slate of the weatlier at Ibe planting teawin, whil* 

growing, and at harvest ; and wheo practicable, 

the mean temperature fur the months, and amguni 

of rain which lell. 
Prevalence of blij;ht or ioseela, probable par eeDtaga 

of loss by thcni, &c. 
Cost per bushel of rvaiii| Wheat, Indiaa Con),k« 
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Probable aTerase consuniption per indivicfiiel of 
Wheat, &c., Indian Com, Potatoes, Beef, &c. 
Please to send to me the TSfrious returns by mail 
at early at the 1st of December nest. 

Any Taluable seeds, also, wUl be very acceptable 
for distribution at this office. 

lUspeetfully, yours, ke, 

EDxMUND BURKB, 
Commissioner of Patents. 

INORGANIC SLBMENTS OF NUTRITION. 

All the world over, there are oertain etemenU 
called inorganic, ten in number, which enter into the 
eompoaitioD of every fertile soil, vis: potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, alumina, oiide of iron, phosphoric 
aeid, tulphurio acidi chlorine, and silica, and in 
aome toils an additional inorganic element is found 
In minute proportion, called manganese. 

The most abundant of these elements is silica, 
eooatituUng, In difierent soils, from one-fourth to 
more than three fourths of their entire weight. Of 
ihifl element the common flint is a specimen. In its 
pure state it is perfectly insoluble in water. In 
combination with other bodies, however, as potash, 
or soda, for instance, it loses its insoluble character, 
and beeomes food for the growing plant. In the 
atraw of the various kinds of grain, this element 
f reatly predominates over every other, and indeed 
over all others. In that of wheat it constitutes 
■iaty-five parts in a hundred. It is this which im- 
parts stiShess to the straw, and enables it to main- 
tain its upright position. Those plants which are 
unable to stand upright, as the pea, the potato, and 
other vines, are (ound to contain a very small pro- 
portion of silica. And Professor Norton, of Yale 
College, analyzed some straw of oats which grew 
upon afield on which no kind of grain was able to 
maintain its upright position, and found a very Kreat 
deficiency of this element. It is as a silicate of pot- 
ash, or silica in combination with potash, (the same 
combination which forms glass) that produces this 
eflecU It is this whieh gives to the straw its glazed 
appearance. So abundant is this element, in almost 
all toils, that it very seldom becomes necessary to 
tupply It by artificial means. 

The straw is also found to contain potash, about 
one-eighth, lime about one-sixteenth, sulphuric acid 
In nearly the same proportion, magnesia about one- 
Cwenty-nilh, phosphoric acid about one-thirty-fourth, 
and chlorine, oziae of iron, and soda, in minute pro- 
porilont. 

In the kernel of the different kinds of grain, on 
Cha other hand, but little more than a trace of the 
element which so greatly predominates in the straw, 
(silica,) is to be found. The predominating element 
in the kernel is phosphoric acid, constituting about 
one-half of Its entire composition. And the reason 
of this difference Is seen in the fact, that in building 
op the animal system there is little use for silica, 
triiereas phosphoric acid comes largely Into requisi- 
aition. In combination with lime, it constitutes 
about one-half of the substance of the bones. It b 
thia which imparts solidity and hardness to bones. 
It can be dissolved out of them, leaving the residue 
a tofU pliable, elastic substance. Phosphoric acid, 
ai well as sulphuric acid, also enters, to a consider- 
able extent, into the composition of the brain. 

A kernel of wheat consists also of potash about 
one-fourth, magnesia about one-eighth, soda about 
one-ale ventb, lime about one-thirty-fourth, and a 
amall proportion of sulphuric acid, oxide of iron, 
aidiilioa. 



j These elements in the soil, derive their origin from 
! the gradual crumbling away and decomposition of 
the rocks, which form the crust of the globe. And 
the peculiar properties of difterent soils, are found 
to correspond with those of the rocks from whieh 
they are derived. The process of decomposition 
through tbe action of air and moisture, roust, of 
course, be slow, but yet, sufficient, in the lapse of 
ages, to produce immense results. The process may 
be accelerated, and indeed rendered in many cases 
almost instaritaneous, by means of artificial appli- 
ances. And these elements, as they exist in the 
soil, in a state of disintegration, or decomposition, 
may be re-combined in their due proportions, and 
again take the form of solid rock. It is but recentlv 
that wo announced the fact that Mr. Pepper, of Al- 
bany, had taken out a patent for forming a rock from 
a composition of alumina, silica, &c., which is harder 
and moie enduring than the hardest marble, upon 
which nothing but the diamond can make the slight- 
est impression. 

These inorganic elements, (elements of mineral 
origin) constitute about nine-tenths of the soil. If 
we leave out the silica, the remaining inorganic ele- 
ments constitute but about ooe>iifth part of the soil. 
The elements then which are liable to become ex- 
haust«*d, and need to be supplied by special manures, 
constitute but a small proportion of the aggregate of 
the soil, and several of these elements exist in very 
minute proportions. And yet, in their due propor- 
tion they are as essential to the growth of the plant, 
as those which exist in the greatest proportion. 

We see then the reason why a very small quan- 
tity of some mineral often produces such wonderful 
results. Sixty pounds of plaster, (sulphate of lime) 
will oAen produce a ton and a half or two tons more 
of hay to the acre, than could have been produced 
without its application. And similar results arc ob- 
tained from the application of other elemefits, in 
equally small proportion. And how is it^that so 
large returns are gained from so small an application 
that the result is so disproporlioned to the means 
employed.' Plainly, upon the principle, that, for 
lack of this single element, all ihe other elements 
were rendered comparatively unavailable. These 
elements existed in tiie soil, and were within reach 
of the roots of the growing plant, previous to the 
application of the deficient one, in as great abun- 
dance as afterwards, but without the aid of that sin- 
gle one, they oould not form those combinations, 
which are essential to the building up of the living 
structure. 

We also see the reason why the application of 
these deficient elements is often regarded as very 
exhausting to the land. For a few years most 
luxuriant crops will follow the application of plat- 
ter or lime, and then the soil refuses to make its 
accustomed returns, and is apparently, and in fact, 
sinitten with barrenness. And what is the cause .^ 
Simply, that while one deficient element has been 
supplied, some other element has been exhaust- 
ed by the immense crops consequent upon the 
application of the deficient one. In the applica- 
tion of a deficient element then, care should ba 
taken, lest to supply the luxuriant crops which fol* 
low, some other element should be exhausted. 

We see the reason, too, why tbe application of 
certain elements, produces such wooaerful effects 
upon some soils, and no effect at all upon others. 
They would of course produce no effect at all upon 
soils in whieh they already existed in sufficient 
quantity.-'JtfkMf an tkrmer. 
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MARYLAND FARMERS' CLUB. 

A meeting of the Club will take place at the Hall 
of the Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts, over the Post Office, on TUESDAY, 
the 5th day of September next, at 10 o'clock, A. M 
for the purpose of uniting with the Delep^tcs from 
the several Clubs and Associations of the State fn 
inakini;; the necessary arrane^ements for holding a 
CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR on the 9lh and 10th 
November next, agreeably to the suggestions of the 
Board of Managers of the Maryland Institute. As 
the subject is one of great importance to the Agri- 
culturists of the State, it is hoped a very general at- 
tendance will be given. By Order of 

JOHN GLENN, President. 

Samuel Sands, Rec. Secretary. 



The Agricultural CouTention. 

It will be seen by notices on another page, that 
Delegates have been appointed by several associa- 
tions, to meet in Convention in this city ON THE 
5th SEPTEMBER INST, to take into considera- 
tion various subjects of interest to the Agricultural 
community, and to niake arrangements for the hold- 
ing of a CATTLE SHOW and FAIR, in the early 
part of November next. We trust that Delegations 
will be in attendance from every Club or Society in 
the State, and that from every section where there 
11 DO association, neighborhoods will deputise repre- 
lentatives to meet the Convention. The plan has 
been highly approved wherever the subject has 
been presented, and we trust that the true spirit of 
patriotism will be in the ascendant on tlic occasion. 

It is time that the agricultural community should 
lake measures to protect their interests, as from 
long neglect, though numbering three-fourths of the 
entire population of the country they have less 
weight in State and National councils than almost 
any other class. We say to them — the tiintfor aeiion 
tuu arrived. Whilst millions are expended yearly 
for the promotion of other interests, nothing has been 
done to improve the condition of those engaged in 
agriculture. 

THE PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The liberal Premiums which have been offered by 
the publisher of the "Farmer," for the three best 
Essays on the subject of the Renovation of Worn- 
out Lands, has attracted considerable attention 
throughout those sections of country in which our 
journal mostly circulates, and we flatter ourselves that 
the best talents will have been elicited in competition 
for the honors. We have received the annexed let- 



ters from gentlemen who were selected to ezamhe 
the essajs, who are to meet in this city on the 4th 
inst. The essays are required to be in the hands of 
the Publisher, prior thereto. 

FROM JUDGE CHAMBERS, OF MARYLAND. 

Chestertown, August 1, 1848. 

Dear Sir: — Yours of the 25th ultimo, accompanied 
by the July number of the Farmer, is at haiid. I 
concur with you in the belief that no subject is molt 
important to the agricultural community than the 
one proposed for your liberal premiums. I eannot 
but believe the migration of our people woald bo 
in a great degree arrested, if a general convictioD 
could prevail as to the facility of renovating oar 
long neglected and now exhausted lands, and theb 
value (regarding the vicinity of markeO compared 
with Western lands — to say nothing of other f ital 
considerations, such as acceptable places of worship, 
colleges, schools, &c. &c. 

1 shall of course be gratified to render any aid to* 
ward the accomplishment of so good a work — pleate 
enroll my name on your list of subscribers, as an evi* 
dcnce of good will. 

lam flattered by having my name placed amoi^t 
the distinguished gentlemen selected as a committee, 
but fear my health, which has been deranged for 
some months, will not enable mo to be an efiBctent 
member— certainly I must decline the position you 
have given me if by being first named yoa had any 
idea of my acting as chairman. If I can act at all 
it must be where a just sense of propriety, ai well 
as inclina.tion, woula locate me — as one of the hum« 
blest of the list. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

£. F. CHAMBERS. 

Samuel Sands, E^q. 



FROM JUDGE DORSEY, OF MARYLAND. 

Mount Hebrok, August 3, 1848. 

Dear Sir: — I have dclaved answering your favor of 
the 25th ult. in hopes of being able to make aome 
arrangement, by which I could be able to complj 
with your wish, but I find it impossible ; my official 
and other indispensable engagements are such, af to 
put it wholly out of my power to discharge the duty 
you have assigned me. In reluctantly declining the 
compliment you have paid me, 1 am gratified in 
knowing that there will be no difficulty in telectiog 
another, more competent than I am to fill theitatioD 
allotted to me. 

Very respectfully, your ob't senr't, 

THOS. B. DORSET. 

Samuel Sands, Esq. 

FROM GEN. RICHARDSON, OF VA. 

Richmond July 29, 1848. 

Sir :— I have just received your favour of the 95th. 
and will with pleasure attend your appointment, un- 
less prevented by some unexpected occurrence, of 
which, if it happen, you shall be apprised in tino. 
In that case, it it be desirable to have a subatitnte 
from Virginia, permit me to recommend Chaa. Jao. 
Faulkner, Esq. of Martinsburg, Berkely Co., a gen- 
tleman far better qualified for the service than I am, 
and one of the most enlightened, ardent and liberal 
friends of the cause. The large additions to your 
subscription list afford gratifymg evidence of that 
general awakening of Um euliivilors of the aoil, to 
their true interests, so indispensable to 
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Would that the paper eouiJ be in the handji of every 
one of them I No more important or interesting suIh- 
ject to the people of Maryland and Virginia can en- 
gage your attention, I believe, than the renovation 
of their exhausted lands, — it ii of vital importance 
to both. There can be no doubt of its practicability, 
and at leis expense of money, toil and life, than is 
encountered by thousands and tens of thousands of 
Lhe people of both States, who abandon the place of 
their nativity, for the doubtful and often unsuccess- 
ful chance of better fortune in the far west. These 
very worn out lands, to the eye of practical science, 
and the hand of steady industry, present a field for 
•ttccesafol enterprise and encouragement, far prefer- 
able to emigration, and I sincerely believe and hope 
that the measures you propose will give a new direc- 
tion to the efforts of all our people, who desire to 
improve their circumstances, but have not yet thought 
of any other than the emigrant*a road to the goal. 

1 wlU eommunicale with the President of the Ag- 
ricultaral Society here in regard to sending a Dete- 
nte to jonr proposed Convention on the 5th Sept. 
This society tnrough the inactivity of the present 
Executive Committee, has been suffered to languish 
very much, although the city of Richmond will al- 
ways give the funds to sustain it, if active agents 
could be had to attend to its concerns. 
I write in much haste. 

And am, very respectfully yours, 

WM. H. RICHARDSON. 

FROM THE HON. WILLOUGHBY NEWTON, 

OF VIRGINIA. 

LiNDEW, August 19, 1848. 

Mff Dimr Sir: — I received your friendly letter call- 
ing my attention to the fact that I had been ap- 
pointed by you one of the judges of your prize es- 
says, i could not have received a more honorable 
appointment I have postponed antwering your let* 
ter until I could ascertain with some degree of cer- 
tainty whether it would be in my power to attend or 
not. I have now the pleasure to say that I hope to 
be with you on the day appointed. I rejoice to hear 
of the signal success of tlie American Farmer. It 
merita all, and more than all, the patronage it re- 
ceives. 1 have often thought of writing for it, but 
my time is so occupied by my agricultural labors, 
that I seem never to have leisure. 

Our agriculture is rapidly improving in this re- 
gion. We formerly thought ours not a suitable soil 
or climate for wheat, but now by good husbandry 
ftnd suitable manures we make fine crops. There 
have been frequent instances of late of a product of 
from 15 to 28 bushels per acre, on lands formerly 
deemed incapable of producing wheat. From a 
bushel and seven-eighths of Zimmerman wheat, 1 
reaped 43 bushels — a part of it yielded at the rate of 
2tj tor one. 

We are using Guano to some extent. The Afri- 
ean we find greatly inferior to the Peruvian. The 
priee of it is too high considering the low price of 
wheat. I wish to purchase al)out 10 tons, and if the 
price falls under ^0 I will do so. 1 have been In- 
rormed that Mr. Wm. Harding, of Northumberland 
Ooimt^, Va., made through a considerable field dres- 
sed with Peruvian Guano, 27 bushels of wheat for 
one. The land on which this was accomplished is 
precisely such as is sold throughout the " forest" of 
Ike Northern Neck at S to (4 per acre. He had of 
ooune improved it somewhat by other manures 
(lime, Ito.) before. Mr. Robert Lyell, of Richmond 



County, made from a simitar dressing, on very poor 
and unimproved com land, near seventeen bushela 
for one. Thousands of acres of such lands as Mr. 
LyelPs and Mr. Harding's, in a healthy region too, 
may be purchased in their unimproved state for 
less than $4 an acre. Yet people will preas to 
the west in search of land ! ! 

I remain with the highest respect, your«» 
WILLOUGHBY NEWTON. 
Samuel Sands, Esq. 

FROM DR. THOMPSON, OF DELAWARE. 

Wilmington, July 31, 1848. 
Jtfy Dear Sir: — Your valued favor of the 25th of 
July came duly to band, with your circular and No* 
of the American Farmer sent — and in my reply 
thereto, permit me to thank you for the place and 
consideration you have been pleased to assign me a- 
mong the eminent names you have selected to decide 
upon the merits of the prize essays you have so gen* 
erously ofiTered premiums for. 1 accept with pie&r 
sure the appointment, and can see nothing now to 
prevent my being able to meet the gentlemen In 
Baltimore at the time appointed. Indeed, I will put 
myself to much inconvenience to accomplish it — the 
object is a noble one in many points of view, and I 
have no doubt the trouble and pains vou and your 
correspondents have taken in it, will accomplish 
great good in lighting up many an old homestead 
hearth — enriching again thousands of acres of es* 
hausted fields in the midst of schools, churches and 
colleges in the finest climate of the States, and 
adjacent to the best markets for all our agricultural 
products — besides all this, will be the moral and 
physical effect of keeping up the love of State, famU 
ly and home. How few would migrate to the Weit 
— forsaking the graves of their ancestors — severing 
the nearest and dearest ties of blood and friendship 
— were plenty once more poured forth from thoae 
deserted, tho* loved old acres on which they were 
born. Yet all this has and will be done — tlie lighta of 
science in agriculture are being rapidly exhibited 
over our whole Union — in no quarters more than 
in those old Stales where agricultural journals have 
long held sway — the "American Farmer" amonc 
the first — and which has continued in character ana 
excellence, still eminent in worth and usefulnesa 
among so many honorable rivals. To a few uotiringi 
devoted individuals in each State, and the agprieuU 
tural press in particular, do we owe certainly a largo 
portion of our present advancement in agncultural 
thrift and honor, and the time is not far distant, 
when the memory of their humble deeds and toil 
will be remembered and fully appreciated. Not, 
however, till the agriculturist, through such conven- 
tions as you are about calling in Maryland to asaert 
your political, as well as just claims in the distrilm* 
tion of State favors and distinctions, will the Amerl* 
can Farmer hold the place he merits, or the great in- 
terests he represents — being more than three-fourth! 
of all others^Forso long as he is excluded from your 
halls of legislation— National and State— whera he 
should o/iooyt hold the balanei of power and form the 
majority — ind will aihebeeomawiae, so long will hii 
easie be what it is— (most unjustly) — beneath that of 
the meanest pcttifoggmg professional man— who 
fawns upon him for his vote — but once elected holds 
him, the farmer, his applications and aspirations^ 
in utter contempt. In a word, until the American 
Farmer, Planter, Merchant, and Manufacturer ue 
more frequently eleeUd to our aatmUUi end Cmigrm 
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•-where as owners of the soil, dealers and manufac- 1 
tarers of its products, and represeniatiTes of the real ; 
wealth and labor of the land — which is first and be- . 
yoDd all other interests — the talented and educated 
fiirmer, as well as the others named, art humbled — 
knt down fk^m the lofty place they should occupy in 
a Republic; and just in proportion as this political 
degradation is kept up--against the fathers of agri- 
onlture— BO will their sons leave the old homesteads 
<— and dapUe the pUmgh — which turns no furrow to 
them towards State or National honors — And is this ! 
not tUl natural in the sons of our ambitious people? 
Until, through State Conventions of farmers — thro' 
the power of the agricultural press, ard the power 
of jfublic opinion in an agricultural Republic — we 
ean bring about this one great change, viz : the ele- 
vation in each State of the citizen who has done 
most for agriculture or manufactures or commerce, 
I tell you, and have held this doctrine for a quarter 
of a centuryi our liberties are not safe. Many 
of our oldest agricultural friends and writers know 
what have been my views a very long time ago 
upon this subject. It lies at the foundation of 
all agricultural evil — poor lands — poor children — 
deserted homesteads — high taxation — and breaking 
up of old and honorable familiesi and going West, 
away from civilization, schools, and all that is good 
In society — from the high and prized advantages 1 
have mentioned, down, as an old friend of mine 
once saiJ, to the abandonment of oysters, terrapins 
and canvass-back ducks. But I trespass upon your 
patience, and must conclude* -hol(':ng in high es- 
teem your paper, motives and exertions in the great 
etuse of agricultural improvement for so many 

Sars, you have my best and most ardent wishes for 
11 success in all your undertakings; your valued aid 
in bringing about the long desired agricultural revo- 
lution of not only renovating exhausted lands, but of 
placing the owner and tiller of the soil in high places, 
who must in the main pay the tax and support the 

?»vemment in peace or war, has my best wishes, 
wentv years ago, I remember the remark of the 
Tsnerable Judge Peters — a lawyer himself— the 
friend of General and Judge Washington — that the 
gTbat evil of the day, and it was increasing, that 
young lawyers without clients or interests, were so of- 
ten selected for Congress and our legislati? e bodies 
—where the love of long talks, and wasting the time 
and money of the people, had become an evil that 
should be corrected — intrigues for place, power and 
money, with notoriety too often with such represen- 
tatives — assume the place of the public good; and 
spurious talents and specious pleadings with the 
wily arts of the politician, too often absorb and 
oaptivate the bestower of the elective franchise — all 
evils to be corrected, before you can elevate the far- 
mer to his proper level, and induce the young and tal- 
ented men of the day to follow the plough and all the 
honorable pursuits of agriculture — by assuring him 
that like Cincinnatus of old, he mav and ought to be 
called from the pursuits of agriculture to the high 
station of serving the State in any and all capaci- 
ties. With many apologies for thus taxing your 
time and patience, I must subscribe myself as ever 
an ardent friend of agriculture '\nd agricultural re- 
form. Truly and sincerely yours, &c. 

JAMES W. THOMSON. 

FROM DR. DARLINGTON, OF PENN. 
West Crsster, Pa., Aug. S, 1846. 
f^ Ac EdUor ttf the Jimenean Farvur : 
m,^ Qtm. v-^m yf »M|y 25th, with a copy of the 



July number of the ^'•,9nurican Farmer,*' in whieh 
you have done me the honor to name me as one d 
the Judges of Prize Essays, was received a day ot 
two since. 

1 regret very much, that it will not be tn my po«» 
er to attend, at the time mentioned for the meetinl 
of the Judges, — as I shall be under the necenityoi 
going to Bedfordy in the interior of tliis State, at thif 
time, to look after the prosecution of some men whff 
are believed to be concerned with an unfortuoata- 
robbery, perpetrated on me, in December last As. 
however, you have designated several distinguished 
gentlemen, who will doubtless be present, knd duly 
perform the duty assigned to them, my absence can 
only be a subject of regret to myself. 

I cannot but hope, that your extraordinary liber 
ality, in offering the prizes, will elicit some essaysi 
as valuable to the interests of agriculture, as the o^ 
fer is honorable to yourself. If such devotion to thf 
cause, will not induce the farmers to sustain year 
efforts in their service, I know not how the great ob> 
ject of agricultural improvement is to be accomplish* 
ed. But such persevering zeal muH ultimately soe- 
ceed. 

With grateful acknowledgments for the bonsr 
done me, and sincere good wishes for the success of 
your labors, I am, dear sir, your most obed*t serT*t| 

WM. DARUNGTON. 

Cbables B. Calvert, Esq. of Prince GeornVi 
and A. Bowie Davis, of Montgomery County, AM., 
have consented toseive on the Committee onEs* 
Bays-— the latter in place of Judge Dorsey, declined* 

nr^The list of Premiums for the Fall Exbibitiott 
of the Prince George*s Agricultural Society, wMek 
takes place on the 18th and 19th October, will hi 
published in our next. 

Pennsylvania Cultivator. — We hare recaifad 
the first No. of a new journal devoted to the inter* 
ests of Agriculture, entitled the " PemuylMiiUr OmI- 
ttvafor, and MeehaniCt and Iron and Coal Jtiyistar*'* 
published at Harrisburg, Pa., at $1 per annum, bj 
Foster & Co.— Dr. Thos. Foster, Editor. If ttaa 
number before us is to be a fair specigaen of the man* 
ner in which the work is to be conducted, we have 
no doubt it will command an extensive patronage. 

Etrurian Wheat. — A gentleman in North GsRh 
lina, to whom we forwarded some of this Wheat two 
years ago, writes us as follows : 

** I am much pleased with the Etrurian Wheat 
you sent me — I succeeded well with it again the lait 
season. The Hessian Fly damaged the GoMea 
Chaff nearly one half, while the Etrurian Tariei^ 
nearly escaped injury.^' 



Fine SREEr for the Exhibition in thb Fall. 
By a note from CUi}itoii B. Reynold, Esjq., to the Edi* 
tor of the Farmer, we learn that a fair specimen of 
his Oxford and other Sheep will be present at 
Fall Exhibition. 



Frederick County, Md. — A meeting of the fkf 
mers of Frederick, is called for tlie 9d inst at the 
Court House, to appoint Delegates to the Agriciil* 
tttial Convention. 

A meeting is to be held this week at Gk>Tamtewn, 
Baltimore Co., to appoint Delegates to the 
CoDTcntioo. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 

In our August number, we gave the result of an 
experittent made wflh PemvUm sDd JSfrican Gmnm, 
vhieh, as far as it bad then progressed, shewed very 
disadvantageously for tbe fertilixiDg effect of tbe lat- 
ter. On the dd of August we had brought to us 
tkrm mmpUt of tbe stalks of tbe Millet grown oh 
the experiment il 7 acres, and having desired that 
they should be a fair average, have no doubt that 
they were ao. They respectively measured, as fol- 
Iowa; those grown where 200 lbs. of Peruvian Gu- 
ano had baen applied to the acre, measure 5 feel 6| 
taiehes in height; those manured with the same 
%aaotlty of ddt^Hccn Guano per acre, measured 5 feet 
ft| hiehea in height, while those which were grown 
OB the paitmimaiHired, only measured 2 feet 9 inches. 
We lean fh>m our friend who made the experiment, 
that nueh of the Jifrietm Guano was in IvmpSy and 
we presume that its slowness in action may have a* 
risen from that circumstaDce, a: !t was not till after 
the heavy rains which occurred from the middle to 
the end of July, that the fine effect of the Jfftiean 
OflWDO became manifestly visible. 

Thia supposition is, we believe, reasoi^'able, as until 
flisanlTril and decomposed, J>y heat an^ moisture, it 
eooM Bot throw out its nutrimental principles, and 
henee the tardiness in the growth of tke plants on 
the ground manured with it. Both parcels of Millet 
grown on the giumoed part of the land, were of a dark 
green* healthful hue, while that on the unmanwred 
portion of the land was of a sickly cast. The re- 
salts of this experiment, we think, attests, beyond 
•11 eavil, the intrinsic value of each kind of guano 
as a fertilizer of the soil, and should commend both 
lo ell poasesaing the facility of procurement, who 
mKf have worn-out lands, to avail themselves of 
their use, as a sure means of improvement 

Dr. Bayne, the celebrated horticulturist of Prince 

George^ Co. Md., in sending us the names of some 

new aubseribers to the '* JVtrawr," pays the following 

eoBipliment to our journal : 

** I have not been able to induce more of mv neigh- 
boars yet to take your valuable paper, but hope to 
he iBore successful in future. It certainly should be 
aebaeribed for by every man who bears the apella- 
tioB of fanner. 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
■ay one who has in possession one acre of land, 
would he amply compensated for the price of sab- 
seription.** 

A letter flrom a aubacriber in Hicksburg, Dorcbea- 
ter Go. Bid., enclosing the cash for a list of new sub- 
teribers, says : 

** It affords me much pleasure that I can be the 
aMens of increasing (though in a small way) the cir- 
eulalion of your valuable paper; our section of 
eeuntry much needs the information which such 
loamels are calculated to impart; we are sadly be- 
nind the times in tbe renofation of our soil, though 
the spirit of improvement is abroad among us, and I 
hope the day ia not Car distant when our people will 
wake up to their troe interests.*' 



ADVANTAGES OF DRAINING WET CLAT 

LANDS. 

By draining wet clayey lands the followhig bea^ 
fits will result: 

1. Fully one-third the amount of labor m plough- 
ing and tillage will be saved. 

2. By relieving such land of its redundant watar^ 
a more intimate mixture of the argile and silex will 
take place, so that by this mechanical admixture and 
division of the particles of the two, there will be 
formed, as it were, a new soil, more easily worked^ 
more susceptible to the influence of sun and air, non 
absorbent of the dew, and more readily percolated 
by the rain. 

3. By this new union of the two chief mfaieral 
constituents of the soil, it is rendered more poroua« 
and bcDoe a capacitj given to it, through its increaa* 
ed permeability, not only of absorbing a much larger 
quantity of nitrogen from the atmosphere, but of 
condensing it within its porea, and thereby adding lo 
the nutrimental supply of the food of the plants. 

4. By the increased degree of friability imparted 
to the soil, and the consequent meliorated condltlOD 
of the heat and moisture admitted into, and main* 
tained in, its l>osom, the decomposition of the mn» 
nure is more healthfully carried on, its nutrient gaiet 
more freely given out, and the plants derive, as a 
consequence, much more benefit therefrom. 

5. For the reasons assigned, less manure will an* 
swer. 

6. The quantity of the products ia increased, whOa 
tbe quality is improved. 

7. The land, by its improvement in texture, li 
sooner ploughed, or otherwise worked, than while 
in its unimproved state. 

8. Mineral manures act more promptly and with 
much greater efficiency. 

9. By draining, the tendency of clays to crack, li 
lessened. 

10. When in pasture, the herbage is more abun- 
dant, of a better variety, sweeter, and more nutri- 
tious. 

11. It will bear deeper ploughing, and consequent- 
ly, a greatly enlarged pasturage may be given to 
crops grown upon it, — while they will alike be re- 
lieved from the disadvantageous effects of long eon* 
tinned droughts and rains. 

12. Drained lands are less subject to tbe whiter 
killing of grain crops than those that are undrainod- 



DOINGS OF AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 

We have heretofore laid before our readers many 
valuable and highly interesthig papers emanatbf 
from Agricultural Clubs, and we had hoped, that 
their publication would have stimulated other kin- 
dred associations to have given their proceeduiga 
also. We have been long looking, but so far in vain 
for light from the Agricultural Club of Kent County 
in this state, a club eomposed of gentlemen, who aifi 
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not only pre-eminent as practical farmers, but whose 
literary and scientific attainments qualify them to 
ifftA the business of Agriculture not only as an art, 
bat as a branch of science. Why then, should lights 
so luminous be hidden from the public gaze ? 

jT^After the abore was penned we receiTcd the 
Kant News conUining the following brief report t 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Board, of the 
Agricultural Society of Kent county, on the 8th 
Inst, the opinion of members was asked in refer- 
ence to the proper time of seeding wheat t 

Ma. RicAtTD thought all wheat should be seeded 
as early after the 15th August as practicable. 

Ma. Smith agreed that Mediterranean wheat 
shoald be seeded so early, but other wheat may be 
idTantageously seeded up to 10th October. 

Da. ICcKNAao— The proper time for all wheat 
is flrom 30th August to 10th September. 

Ma. WiLKiNs concurred in opinion with Dr. Ken* 
Dard. 

Ma. WatTCOTT — From Ist August to 20th Sep- 
tember, season suiting and ground being in proper 
order, which are considerations of controlling influ- 
ence. 

Ma. PaicB — All wheat should be seeded from 
90th August to 10th September. 

Ma. SpENcaa thought nothing was to be gained 
by seeding before the 1st September. 

Ma. Constable — Decidedly in favor of early seed- 
iogt from 20th August to 20ih September. 

Ma. RiNoooLD — Has seeded early for two years 
past, thinlra his wheat seeded from 1st to 15th Sep- 
tember best; seeded a portion of his crop last year as 
early as middle of August 

Judge Chambers. — Seeded on the 16th August 
aa long since as 1837 with singular success. The 
beat wheat he had this season was seeded in the mid- 
dle of August, which is the favorite period with him. 



REPORT ON FARMS OF MEDLEY'S DIS- 
TRICT AGRICULTURAL CLUB, OF 
MONTGOMERY CO., MD. 

The Committee of Inspection of Farms of this 
excellent society, recently made a report of their 
proceedings. The report is now before us, and we 
regret that its estreme length precludes us from giv- 
ing it an entire insertion, but as our columns are 
limited we shall have to deny ourselves that plea- 
sure, and be content with making an abstract of a 
portion and extracting its concluding paragraphs: — 

mie committee, consisting of the venerable Dr. 
Wm, Bnvotr, Benj. Shreve, esq., and Benj. Pf%i(e,esq. 
performed their duty with praiseworthy zeal and 
tnost beeoming thoroughness. They visited the 
farms of Aalibn G. Hemsion, Dr. Wm. Breivtr^ Joe, 
C White, Dr. iVtcAodu Brewery Jos. Brewtr^ Joseph 
Aimer, Gee. W. Chiswell, Wm. Chiswelly JIUs. £. 
BspeTf Wm. CUsel, Warren King, Patrick McLeod, 
Jskn A. Jones, Benj. WhiU, Richard H. Jones, Col. 
Btnj. Skrevs, John L. T. Jones, Saml. Young, Henry 
FMfflf , JhtelOah TVwidU, Wm. Matthews, Frederick 
IWe, James JV. JilnuU, Rohi. M. WiUiams, Horatio 
T\wiiU, Joseph WhiU, Saml. JTi^oni, Benj. WhUe,Jr., 
and Walter WitHams. 

«rii^ m^%l\^ f%f tiMrir ^\} he farmt of these gentle* 



men had been worn-out by long eontinaed, improvi* 
dent culture, but, within the last few yean, their en- 
terprising proprietors, with patriotic determinnilott 
undertook to arrest the downward tendency of for- 
mer culture, by adopting a course of imprOTement 
— and it is highly gratifying to find by the report, 
that their labors have been crowned with entire sno- 
cess. The crops grown, and growing, of the praa* 
ent season, testifying by the most subatantial ef i* 
dence to be afforded by fruitful yields, past and 
prospective, of Wheat, Rjfe, Oats, Cfrii, Grass, Cls- 
ver, Tobacco and Roots, that the skill and perMfef* 
ance of the several proprietors of the reapeetive 
farms, had overcome the deteriorating effeots of the 
neglect of former years, and infused into their toils 
the spirit and the power of productiveness, tlieraby 
demonstrating the animating truth, that eihanatfd 
fields can readily be renovated, and only requirea in- 
dustry, judgment and well'directed enterprise to re* 
store them to their virgin fruitfulness. These re- 
quisites have all been called into active operation b| 
the gentlemen before enumerated, and they are not 
only reaping pecuniary rewards, but that richer and 
more ennobling une, which springs from the eon- 
sciousness of having fnlfijled an important duty to 
the land of their birth — and of having set an ijtampU 
to the patriotic people of old Montgomery, whose 
influences will be felt for ages yet to oome. Besldet 
being careful in the collection of materials to form 
composts — besides husbanding all the manure made 
by their stock, and preventing its waste or deterior- 
ation, these gentlemen have bought lime, guano, 
salt, salt-petre, plaster and ashes, and, in moat in- 
stances, derived the most substantial beneflti flroa 
their application. Lime kilns have been erected, lime 
burnt and given to the land with a liberal, though 
judicious hand, and clover as freely sown, ao that 
whilst they have received present benefit, their sys- 
tem of improved culture looks forward to perma- 
nency. 

The utmost care and attention have been paid to 
their orchards — while the ladies, to whom the care 
of the Gardens were entrusted, not to be out-done 
by their husbands, sons and brothers, have more 
than emulated their good examples. Thb bringa ua 
to another part of the labors of the committee, of 
which we shall now speak. 

There is one feature in the Report of the Commit- 
tee on farms which cannot be too much applauded. 
We allude to the minute examinations which they 
made of the gardens attached to the several farma.-^ 
These appear to have all been under the manage- 
ment and direction of the l^tes of the homesteads 

visited — and, as was to have been expected, were 
all found well tended, and as well provided with 
vegetables of various kinds. In most of them choleo 
fruits and flowers abounded- We say this waa to 
have been expected, for when did woman, in her 
purity and singleness of heart— in her love of fami- 
ly and kind — in her pride of character and devothm 
to home, fail to fulfil every obligalion of du^ 
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fided to her charge? Net er ! No Nerer ! ! She n 
ever faith fulj-^tnie u the sun to his daily course, — 
and measures toil with a rule as espansiTe as her 
nature is kind, generous, and noble. To do good, is 
the desire and the food upon which her every aspi- 
ration luxuriates, and to do it without stint, and 
from love of the motive which prompts the action, 
are the cherished impulses which carry her onward 
in the performance of her holy duties — impulses 
which enable her to overcome obstacles from which 
the sterner sex would shrink. 

Jt was gratifying to us to notice that the commit- 
tee were particular in looking up sraAWBEkaT beds 
— -f^f /mil being in seofon — and that they were as 
pgrtieular, whenever a garden was not already pro- 
vided with one, in recommending that the deficiency 
ahouM be supplied by the time of their next visit, 
and we ha%e no doubt that they will not be disap' 
pointed. 

The following are the names of the ladies whose 
gardens were inspected by the committee, each of 
whom receive in their report a well merited com- 
pliment :^Mrs. ffm. Brewer; Mrs. Joseph C. White; 
Mra. ^TiehoUu Brewer; Mrs. Joseph Brewer; the Misses 
Jcteph Bruner; Mrs. George W, Chitwell; Mrs. Jfm. 
C^itwell; Mrs. Alexander Soper; Mrs. Wm. Cissel; 
Mrs. Warren Kittg ; Mrs. P. H. McLeod; Mrs. John 
A. Jones; Mrs. Benjmnin WhiU; Mrs. Richard H, 
J&nes; Mrs. Col. Shritve; Mrs. John L. T. Jones; Mrs. 
Samuel Young; Mrs. Henry Toung; Mrs. Hexekiah 
TVundle; Mrs. Wm. Matthews; Mrs. Frederick S. 
Poole, Mrs. James S. Jilnut; Mrs. Robert Jtf. ff iUiams; 
Mrs. Horolie Trundle; Mrs. Joseph White; Mrs. 8aml. 
JUitford; Mrs. Benjamin WhUe, Jr., Mrs. Walter WH- 



We now introduce to our readers the concluding 

paragraphs of the Report, which we give entire : 

**Tour committee might here close their labors, but 
tbey cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
they enjoyed whilst in the discharge of their duty, 
in witnessing the efforts generally made by the mem- 
bars of this Club, not only in endeavoring to restore 
land naturally kind, and which had been reduced by 
careless management, but by overcoming the natur- 
al defects of a barren and obdurate soil, which has 
ever been an opprobium to the agriculturists, and 
dily valuable for the wood upon it, for under these 
circumstanceft their efforts have been measurably 
crowned with success ; for wo are constrained to 
declare, that in our opinion, every member has more 
or less improved his farm. Some have done little, 
the greater part have done more, whilst others have ! 
made a surprising change for the better, not only ' 
upon the kind which had been reduced, but upon the 
barren and intractable. For a proof of this we 
would show you the farm^ of Dr. WdVuun Brewer and 
Mr. Samuel Young, — soils heretofore considered 
naturally unproductive, and almost worthless for the 
cuKure of grain or root crops. Under their judi- 
cioas mansgement, through the free use of lime and 
other manures, together with deep and thorough 
ploughing, the appearan-c of these farms stands far 
before many of the more i^onjenial soils. Who can 
view thorn without bein^ forcibly struck with the 



change that has been wrought within the ftw past 
vears? Where poverty grass, cinquefoil, moss and 
briars reigned supremo, there are handsome clover, 
com, and even respectable wheat fields, all giving 
evidence that such lands can not only be improveOi 
but made profitable to the owners, and at reasonable 
expense, ^en compared with the increased value. 
Your committee would further statCi wherever lime 
has been freely used for the few last years past, 
there the improvement appears to be much the most 
striking and permanent, insomuch, that they without 
hesitation would recommend it as the first step in 
the system of improvement for worn-out, impover- 
ished or naturally poor land, but more especially for 
the latter. Thej desire distinctly to be understood« 
it is not their opmion that lime alone will be suffi" 
cient to make the most of such land fertile, but that 
it should be first used, then aided with deep and 
thorough ploughing, together with all the varioui 
manures within the power of farmers to procurei 
and they should always commence the succession or 
routine of crops with an ample manuring. The 
great difficulty of conveniently procuring a sufficien<« 
cy of material to make enough domestic manure to 
answer this purpose is so great, that to facilitate this 
important object it becomes needful, or at least con* 
venieot to resort to the use of foreign . Much know- 
ledge is likewise necessary to properly compound 
manures so that they may act to the best advantage, 
and the uncertainty of procurin|; foreign at conve- 
nient seasons, in sufficient quantities and at suitable 
prices, induce your committee to notice a proposi- 
tion, made in the February number of the Ameriean 
Farmer, to form Clubs in all the election districts in 
the State with a Library to each ; every club to ap- 
point one or more delegates to meet and organize a 
Maryland State Club, for the purpose of considering 
all matters and things concerning the farmer*s wel- 
fare. They highly approve this proposition, and be-' 
lieve it will contribute to tlie benefit of the farmers. 
Through the diffusion of knowledge, their operations, 
must be greatly facilitated, and their minds being en-' 
lightened, will better qualify them to assert and 
mainUin their righu and protect their interest It 
is an undeniable fact that combination and concert 
will accomplish objects which no individual can ef- 
fect. Therefore, by the agency of this State Club, 
the ways and means may, and no doubt will, be de- 
vised, to remove the existing difficulties, and procure 
an ample and timely supply of those agents or for- 
eign manures, which the farmers of Maryland need 
so much to improve their impoverished land, and at 
such prices as they can afford to give. Under pres- 
ent circumstances, often the sudden rise of the price 
of Plaster of Paris, of common Salt, Guano, &e. is '. 
so great, that the enterprising small farmers, the 
working-men, those who have the best opportunity 
from observation to form correct opinions and make 
fair experiments, men who live by their labor, can- 
not afford to buy, consequently their schemes and 
plans being thwarted, serious injury to them must 
result Under these considerations your committee 
are of opinion that all articles used as manures 
should be imported free of duty, and that some plan 
should be arianged to fix their prices at prime eost 
and fair importation charges, for by the increase of 
production and consequent exportation, the citieSi 
and particularly the merchants, will be greatly ben- 
efitted. These advantages can only be obtained, by 
union and combination. The scheme proposed 
seems feasible, but as the best proposition will fail 
unless properly supported, they would earnestly re- 
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LARGE ONIONa.~Mr. Gwrlati, of Elk RUge, 
Howatd DislricI, aent us on Ihe Sth of Auguit two 
oniont wbicb were rBiacd bf bim from ited iovm thU 
^trlag. The; irere taken up od Ihe ]»t, and had not 
MmpletBd tbetr growth. The Urgeil meuured 10 
inehei around the einb, and weigbed 4| 01., Lhe oth- 
er measured 9J inchea, and weighed 4 oz. 5 drachnis. 
larger or linet onioiis we hare never aeeo, and Iheii 
extraordinirj liie goes to eitabliah the truth of 
wbit we hare for jean contended for, — that there 
it DO neeeaiil; for raising nU the preilous jeacto 
eature ■ crop of well aiaed onioni, and that all Uiat 
b nececMrj to eosure succetat are, Jirtl, that lbs 
groaod be well manured with good-rolteo dungi 
Ktmdl}), (hat It be ivell prepared hy truthful di^in; 
I Rikl raking ; AinUg, lliat the leed be drilled In In 
I Mriy ipTiaf, and fovrlUf, that the oniooa be kept 
dean. Thuee who naj pa; attention to theae pre- 
I nquldlea, need not apprehend an; fear of raising a 
I er^ of aiaeabte oniooa, nor of being compelled to 
. paj, ai waa the eaie laat apring, from 6 to |e a buah- 
I al for onim itU, aa the bulb will grow large eDOUgh 
: In one leaaoD from the aeed. 



graaaea into tbe Statei. And a» we ara deeply lofc 
preued with the Importance of tucb a uoTBiiiaalt 
wn hope that tbe Secretarj of the NaTj will Teal 
luBieient intareat in the matter, aa to iaaue auoh cib 
lers aa will enaure ila being done. 



HOW TO PRESERVE PEACHES. 

We Sod the following recipe going the rounda in 

1 Ihe papera lo preaerve peacbu ao ai to nlnn Ihtir 

- Jk»ar, and at tbia ia the aeaaon for such work we 

publiih it, In order thai our readen maj hare op- 

pDitunilj of tealjng it : 

■■ Clean your peachet, by pouring hot water upon 
diem, and afterwarda wiping them with a eoaiae 
o)oUi;put them into glaaa or earthen jara, corklbem 
np and laaten the corta with wire or atrong twine ; 
Uen place the Jart in a kettle of bot water until tbe 
: aliMapherio air ia expelled from the jara; alter 
t which teal them up tight with was. Feachai pre- 
pared in Ihit way retain their original Qaior, and 
•re equally delicious, when cooked in the ordinary 
nanner, ala mootba or a year alter being put up, aa 
If juit Ukeo from, the tree*." 



PtTiHT CKOaH I. —Patent chum*, a noUre of which 

we copy ttam the St, Louia Rpnubllcan, are now tot 

■ale In tbia city by Mr. J. J. Foots. We havl 

Ibe pleasure lo acknowledge a preaent of one fkoB 

Ihe proprietor. We hare made but one trial at 

churning with it, when butler was made from craaM 

twelve minutes. The opemllon of the Dbani 

aeas_> hatany child four years old and upwanb 

I work it. And by the bye we doHm bj an 

adrerliaement in tlie Iowa State Oaaalta tbattht 

tighlot making and rending tbeie chumi in.lhii.th* 

northern CangreaBianal district ol Iowa, ia oUarod tat 

— '- Truly a Bnt rate chance for apocuUH^ik 



ArMoaPBiatc Cvninrs. — We bare bean ahoWn ■ 
iw churn, invented and patented by Lewia and 
Jobnaon, of SpringOeld, 111., the 9lh of Ma; latt, 
which operates on a new, but correct pbiloe(.|)bleal 
priDclple, and with incredible oate and rafiditj. 
The principle consists in the introduction, by meana 
' [ceedingly simple machinery, of (ha almoipheria 
ilo the body of milk. The air, by iu own ao- 
tion, produces the aeperation of tbe milk from tba 
butter. The machinery ii very simple, and princi- 
ple undeniable, and (he operation of cbumJDC cao 
Dardly be aaid lo be a la'dor atall. By thia machlna, 
en ordinary churning could benade by a ebild of 
four yean old, and thit too without wailinE for tba 
cream to rise or the milk to aour.— Yeatarday mat. 
ning in leia than fifteen minutes, at Scott's Hotel, 
butter waa produced Irom fresh milk from the dairj 
wagoD of Mosars. Clack & Fine, as abundant and aa 
go-.'l at could have been obtained by the ordinaQ 
process, and without the aid of water. 

Si. LtniitR 



CxLiroanA Oaitiaa t.w CLOTia.—Edtnn Bry- 
ml, in hit recent work on CBlifomia thuatpeaks of 
tke graaaet and dOTer of that country : 

" The Tarietie* of groatti are greater than 
Atlandc aide of tbe continent, ami /or iniire aiitii- 
Mhm.— I have teen ivtn different UnJutfelontr, ler 
■nl of them Id a dry atate, depoailing seed upon thi 
#FDi]iwi nn abundant aa to cover It, ■"^'"■^ ■- i-^.^-. 
cattle and horaea and o 

la when thrashed, would 

the gtanei, and they corer Ihe entire country, ire 
heavily aeeded, and, when ripe, are ai fattening to 
•tock aa the graini which we feed to our horaea and 
bop. Hence It ia um.< 
Attening of stock, lo n 



Oar DBval officers would do Lhetr country good 
••nice, bj inlraduciDg icedi of these clorera and 



Toe HoaTicuLTnaiaT for June, publiihea an ai^ 
count of a method of keeping the roae-bug tnn 
plants and fruit treea, which it worth copying. 

TV prcoeni Uu JUack of ike Am^-Siw.— Sir— I Do- 
liced in (he Horliculturitt of August last, the com- 

Elainti of "A Jerseymao" agaii..,! the rose-bugs, and 
B inquires whether there is any remedy. IbaTo, 
for several years, applied a simple, eaay, and elTea- 
lual remedy for them. Take dry ashea — those taken 
up in the kitchen the same moiuing are tbe belt, be> 
cause dryeat — and with aome litlle paddle, or a timna- 
planting trowel, throw them pleulifully into all parte 
of the tree or shrub while the dew is oo, and Uia 
earlier Ibe better. A repetition on two or threa 
morninp will be well at fini — after that a litU* 
watcbfuineaa will discover ivhether any further aiH 

Slicalion will be neeeasary. These bugs frequantlj 
eitroy the lender shoota of young cherry ireea and 
Ibe blosaomi of our grapes in thissiclion of country. 
' I have never kuown a plentiful aprinktiog of athaa, 
for a few times, fail of saving the trees or tecuring 
a crop of grapes from their ravages. 

1 have used the same remedr for the eurculio on 
the plum-tree, and have never known itfailoftav- 
ing the crop when begun in season, and followed up 
regularly two or three tiaiet a week. After a rain 
it thould be immediately renewed. — R. Newloi^ 
Worcester, May iO, 1648. 
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Tefe Pb4cr Trbb. — Id the Horticulturist for May, 
^A Jersey nao** holds fortli on the subject of the culti- 
f atlon of the peach tree. He thinks that one of the 
reaaona of the short hfe of this tree is its tendency, 
Id some soils, to exhaust itself by overbearing. His 
remedy is to shorten the bearinjr shoots, the young 
growth of the previous year. The disease in peach 
trees, eelled the yellows, he thi.iks the consequence 
of this tendency, combined with a want of the proper 
DUtriment for the tree in the soil. Of the shorten- 
faig process applied to the shoots, he says : 

**The fruit that is left is much larger, aod a great 
deal OM>re delicious thao if the tree goes unpruned, 
<«Dd bears a full crop. This 1 have twice satisfied 
DTself of by direct experiment, on trees side by 
aioe, of the same yariety ; and you could scarcely 
credit the improved quality of the pruned tree, with- 
•oat comparii^ them. 

^ One of my acquaintances, who is an intelligent 
orefaardist, and grows peaches for market on a large 
ffcale, DOW makes his trees branch out, or form their 
heads quite low, and then shortens them in with a 

Eir of targe hedge shears, (the blade two feet long) 
itened od long handles. In this way it is but a 
abort Job to prune a whole orchard. 

**Inave used wood ashes as a manure for peach 
trees with the greatest benefit. It gives them a par- 
ticularly healthy and sound look ; that is without be- 
e oming g^ross, or oyer-luxurianl, they make a mode- 
rate growth of good plump shoots, haye very healthy 
foliage, hear high colored and well-ripened crops. 

" 1 use wood ashes, either leached or unleached. 
The former is, if quite fresh, about three times as 
•trong as the latter, and, therefore, while half a peck 
of im leached is sufficient, usually for a young tree 
Juat beginning to bear, I have found half a bushel 
not too much of the leached ashes, it ought to be 
spread over the surface, and dug m a few inches 
only. Prot>ably the best time of applying it is in 
Gktober ; but I have also found it to answer admir- 
ably as late as June — very s6on, if the season is a 
rainy one, changing the common color of tho leaves 
to a deep emerald hue. 

** 1 have so high an opinion of the good effect of 
ashes that (agreeing with you, that the yellows is 
only a disease, caused by bad treatment and ezhaus- 
iion)I feel almost certaio that the shortening-in mode 
of pruning, and the use of ashes, will drive this 
malady out of the country, if cultivators can be 
hrougfat to estimate properly their joint value." 

LIVK FENCES— OSAGE ORANGE. 

Id cooversation with Mr. Neff, at Cincinnati, (who 
first introduced the Osage Orange as a hedge plant 
in the West,} he stated that notwithstanding the 
large quantity of yo'ing plants he has already on 
band--enough to plant nearly twenty miles of hed^- j 
— >be has purchased a large quantity of seed for 
sowing Ibis spring for himself and others on lands in 
Illinois. He said to us, that, in his opinion, we 
could not do our readers greater service than by 
urging them to plant hedges of the Osage Orange. 

The hedge, first planted by him on a farm seven 
nilci from Cincinnati, he informs us, is now ten 
years old, and aflfords satisfactory proof of the perfect 
adaptedness of the plant for the purpose. The 
hedge has not l>een well trimmed during the past 
five yean since he sold tlie place, still it is an effective 
sad handsome fence, the plants grow ubiformly, are 
uniDJured by iosects or blight, and ahow no disposi- 
tion to "die out" or become thin Dear the ground. 

We alto aaw an old hedge of Uiis plant on the 



grounds of Mr. L. Hommadieu, adioining Mr. Jaek- 
son^, which is about ten years old, and growing in 
grass land and directly under the shade of a row of 
large locust trees, where we should not expect to 
see any kind of tree or shrub flourish ; still the hedge 
is perfectly healthy, very uniform, neat and hand- 
some. The plants in the hedge of this age, and oD 
ground not rich, do not appear to grow faster than 
the hawthorn ; hence there is not that danger which 
many have anticipated from a need of frequent and 
severe trimming. — Ohio Cultivator, 

CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF TO- 
BACCO IN VIRGINIA. 

" An Overseer" gives the following instructioDi 

relative to this crop to the editor of the Southern 

Planter : 

" In the first place, I will sav that I think the Tel- 
low Prior is the best for rich lots, and the Big or 
Ruffled Oronoko the best for thin land and new 
ground. The Yellow Prior is rather a late tobacco, 
and has the appearance of being ripe or nearly ripe 
at least two or three weeks before it is really so. 
The best mode of cnltivatine, I think, is to breax up 
the lots about the first of August, and run a heavy 
brush over immediately after the ploughs, whion 
fills up the open places between the furrows, and ef- 
fectually kills all the vegetation, especially the herd- 
grass. And if the land is to be manured with wheat 
straw it should be re-ploughed in January, and the 
straw turned under. A great many managers lay 
oft' their low-grounds in six or eight row beds, which 
I think a very bad way, for after a few years culti- 
vation and re-ploughing, the beds get up in a ridge 
on the top, and water runs off on each side as fast as 
it does off tlie roof of a house, and washes away all 
the soil— consequently you frequently see about tnree 
good rows on the top of the bed, and the rest poor ; 
and so it is with the wheat crop. The best plan is 
to lay off the low grounds in forty feet beds, running 
from the river to the hill-side, and run the rows 
across the beds, having a deep drain furrow where 
ever it is necessary. By running the rows across 
the beds, the soil is kept equally distributed acro« 
the beds. Another practice prevails of priming 
too low. The tobacco is generally in top before 
there is a large hili to it ; and having scarcely anj 
hill to it when It is primed, it appears to be hign 
enough, but by the time it has a large hill put to iC. 
the dirt is all mixed up with the bottom leavey, and 
so soon as the dirt is thrown up among the leaves, 
especially if the land is inclined to be wet, they 
perish away, and make nothing but the meanest lugs. 
It should be primed high, and topped at eight leaves, 
if the land is strong enough to bring them to perlbo- 
tion; if not, top at six leaves. 1 assisted in the 
management of a crop of tobacco In 1640, of thirty 
hogsheads, and we only made two hogsheads of lugs. 
Tobacco should never be ploughed after it begina to 
come in top, but should have a round and large hill, 
as soon as it is large enough to bear it, and there 
should i.at be any loose dirt left between the hllli, 
and never work it when the land n wet. If tobaeeo 
is cut in very warm weather it should be pressed to* 
gether on' the scaffold, and bushes put around to pro- 
vent the suD from scalding it. It should remain oD 
the scaffold about four da^s if the weather is fair, 
though rather than have it cut in the rain 1 would 

Eut it Id the house in two days. Fire with oak or 
ickory wood, and keep but very small fires for at 
least two days, when they may oe gradually raiMd 
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though they should never be large. From three to 
four daya is as long a3 tobacco should be fired. — 
Never put fire under tobacco when it is wet. It is 
eustomary with a great many when they get their 
tobacco in priEing order in the spring, to strike it 
down on the sticks, and then haul it up to the prize 
barn and pack it down there ; but this is a bad prac- 
tice, for in hauling up, or in waiting for an opportu- 
nity to haul it, some of it invariably gets out of or- 
der, either too high or too dry. Barn doors should 
all be made wide enough to admit of a tobacco hogs- 
bead being carried in the barn. The tobacco should 
be bulked down in the barn where it is struck down, 
and weighted heavy; and when it becomes necessary 
to carry it to the prize bam it should be nicely pack- 
ed in hogsheads, one bundle at a time carried to the 
prize bara, and as soon as it is taken out of the cart 
put under the prize. Get a good set on it, then put 
it aside, and re-prize it in another hogshead, and 
when you come to sell you will find that you are 
well paid for your trouble. 



quently can be raised at much less expense; it is suf- 
ficiently hardy, thorny and rough for the purpose, 
and will bear splashing and trimming as well as the 
ordinary thorn, and very well adapted to this di* 
mate. Yours very respectfully, 

JOHN EXTON. 



From the Procbkdinos of the Delaware Ag- 
ricultural Society.— The following letter from an 
intelligent agriculturist of our county, on a subject 
of much interest, the Osage-Orange as suitable for 
live fences — contains some practical suggestions that 
the club deem of value, and take the liberty of pub- 
lishing Mr. Exton^s letter. 

MarldaUf May 1st, 1848. 
Dr. James W. Thomson : 

Dear Sir, — Having noticed that at the last meet- 
ing of your Agricultural Club, the propagation of 
the Osage-Orange was a subject of discussion, and I 
having had some experience in raising that tree, I 
would beg leave to intrude upon you a few remarks 
relative to its culture, and you can take them for 
what they are worth. About three years since 1 was 
presented with a single Osage Orange, from which I 
raised upwards of one hundred and sixty roots; they 
grew rapidly and I left them in the nursery for two 
jears, at which time they had attained the height of 
from five to seven feet; I then last spring transplant- 
ed them with care; it will be recollected that the last 
seasoD was very dry and unfavorable for that pur- 
pose. I lost more than half of them. 1 have this 
spring transplanted roots of one year old which 1 
fear will not generally succeed, although I have no 
doubt it would be better to remove them at that age 
than older. The result of my experience, however, 
I tbiAk, proves that the better mode of raising this 
plant for fencing or other purposes, would be to plant 
the seed where it is intended permanently to grow, as 
an efficient fence would 1 have no doubt be produced 
sooner from the seed than from transplanted roots, 
as the removing puts them back at least one year. 

I would suggest the following mode of planting ; 
throw up a small ridge or bank in order to create a 
greater depth of soil which on account of their roots 
running deep, is important, a rich loam is the best; 
baving them planted on this ridge, 1 would recom- 
mend a covering of manure on either side, leaving a 
space where the seed is planted of six or eight inches 
wide; the manure, if laid sufficiently thick, not only 
enriches the soil but it keeps down weeds and ren- 
ders the ground moist I have not entered so largely 
into the culture of this shrub as I could wish owine 
to the difficulty of procuring seed, but from what I 
bave done I am deeidedly of the opinion that the 
Osage Orange will make an efficient fence in half 
tbe time that the oommoD thorn requires and conse- 



THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

{t[t* The Baltimore " ^nurican Farmer," for the 
present month, commences a new volume, and be* 
sides affording in itself an admirable specimen of all 
that could be reasonably desired in such a work, the 
editor exhibits increased enthusiasm in a cause which 
seems to engross his mind and which he undoubtedly 
understands Uioroughly, to wit, the cause of JSgriem* 
ture, and, of course, the improvement of that pursuit 
by inducing all engaged in it to avail themselves of 
the discoveries of science and the experience of 
those who expend their time and means in ascertain* 
ing the best way to do every thing in farming so as ip 
obtain the most remunerating results. 

The prejudice against *' book farming,** which exr 
ists to a considerable extent, is a contemptible one, 
and can be harbored only by inferior minds. There 
are, doubtless, comparatively few farmers who can, 
if they are ever so well convinced on the subject, 
suddenly change their accustomed system of operar 
tions ; but what we think the mass of them ceosura- 
ble for is this, that they don't subscribe and pay for 
at least one agricultural journal — read it carefully 
and note the numerous useful suggestions there to be 
found, and, when practicable, try some of the re- 
commended improvements. Doctors and Lawyers 
are continually adding new books to their librariea, 
in order to keep up with the discoveries and decif 
sions connected with their professions, although tbey 
have devoted years to acquiring a knowledge of their 
principles, yet farmers who follow a pursuit invoW* 
ing more mystery and difficulty in undtrslaniing ihor 
roughly than the sciences of medicine and the law 
together, is, by too many, regarded as a business so 
simple as to require but little thought, investigation 
or aid of any kind. This delusion is readily dispel- 
led from the minds of those who are willmg to readg 
and we therefore advise all farmers who take no par 
per specially devoted to their service, to subscribe 
for the '* Ameiican Farmer,'* for a year at any rata, 
which they can get for %l — a number monthiyj 
which, we think, afibrds just about enotij^h for those 
who desire to make Uie '* experiment" of reading 
such a work. 

Our readers will find under our Agricultural head 
this week, an article which, we think, will interest 
them. Although very few could achieve what Mr. 
Capron has done in converting the sterile earth into 
fields yielding abundantly, yet the case serves lo 
show what can be accomplished by skill, energy ami 
ample pecuniary means, the lack of which latter im* 
portant requisite we believe to be the great imped{> 
ment in the way of the ambitious mind and wiliii^ 
arm of many intelligent farmers in their efforts to 
improve their land and adopt the best system of ac- 
complishing it — Chambertburg {Pa.) IfAig. 

FENCING. 
The enormous tax upon the farmer, which his fenc* 
ing imposes, is beginning to arouse attention to the 
discovery of some substitute for the common rail 
fence now in such universal use — We have from 
time lo lime published papers upon the subject, and 
will oontinue to present such views as may be deem- 
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•d calculaled lo Bnligbten Ihe cijikIs oT our readere 
upon llie tvmtij for thi e*i1 lo loudl; and jusll; \ 
eonplBiiied of. We cop; ihe following ntliclo from • 
thr Aineiiean AgriculluriiL { 

THE OSAGE ORANGE FOIl HEDGES. 
Ttie Oiage orango (MatluTa nuranliaca), known 
■Ito, by Ihe iianici uf " daje apple,'' " bow wood," 
and t«u d' arc, ii indieenuus tj Arkansai, Texas, 
and Upper .Misiouri, si)d maj be lafelj e.ilii»aled 
for hedgci or ornament wherever the Isabella grape 
Tim will thriTe and oialure its fruit in open air. In 
ib natural liabit»t, ihe Ouge orange forms a beauli- 
ful, deciduoua-lcoied tree, ofli'n growing lo a lieighl 
ofU to 30 feci, with a [runb from 12 lo 18 inchei 
In diameter; and in very TaTorable situalioni, iliome- 
limes ■llaiiia double Ihcie dimenaions. The general 
appearance of this tree Rreallj reieinbles llial of the 
CtHumon orange; and when we view the beiuly and 
■plendor of in dark, ihining foliage, large, golden 
rniit, and the numerous, sharp spines, which the 
branches present, we are stranglj impressed by the 
comparisan. Tlie juice of Ihe youn^ wood, lea«es, 
andfruil, canaiitiufamtlhy fluid, o1 an acrid orin- 
alpid laile, which aoon dries, on exposure to the air, 
and conlaiDS a considerable proportion of an elastic 
fum. The fruit, however, in opeo cullure, does not 
rlpec lu temb north of Pbiltdelphia. 

The moat important use to which the Osage orange 
can ba applied, ia, for the formation of hedges ; and 
than ia do plant, in our eatlmation, better adapted 
Tor tfaia purpoae, in any part of the country, where 
ttia Iraa will tbrtte. Apprehensions have been ex- j 
preaied, by Moie, that, from Its rapid growth, it will j 
aooD become too large tor Iitb bedgea, which it is | 
thought will not endurs for a great length of time. '^ 
Tbia, however, remains yet to be prored. We hare | 
■M doubt, in our own minds, that, if a judieious sys- 
tem ba panued, in trimming and kmdiHg daa», they ' 
will Bern an excellent purpose for Iweoty, and per- 
bap« thirty yean; for ihaie are hedges of this plant 
Ib Um Ticinity of Cincinnati, which are ten yean 
oU, and haTe thus far proved perfectly hardy, very 
uniform, neat, and bandioma in their appearance, 
aiid free from the atlacka of iniecis or disaaae. The 
Oaage orange niay readily be propagated by seeds, I 
from which it will grow lufficieotly lai^ in three j 
year* to form a hedge. It aucceeds best on land 
nodarately rich, such, for instance, as will pri>duce | 
good iDdian com; but it will grow in almost any 
•oil that ia not too moist. The line of grourdl, in- I 
tended for a hedge, should first be dug and well pul- 
veriied, say from 13 to 15 inches deep, and 2 feet 
wide, along the ceotre of which the plants may be 
aet at a distance sf one foot apart. 

The feeds, before sowing, should be soaked in 
water, in a warm room, for four or fire days; or 
tbey may bs mixed with equal parts, by measure, of 
•and, and eipoaed a few weeks, io open boxes, to 
wintry weather, on the simny side of a building, in 
order to freeie and thaw. It is preferable lo sow 
them early in the spring, in a garden or nursery, 
where they will shortly germinate and form young 

Slant*. These should carefully be weeded or hoed 
Jring the first season's growth, and transplanted in 
the hedge line in the month of March or April of tb« 
follow tog year.— .SKMr. 4p-. 



BAYNE'S EXTRA EARLT, k. BOSTON PINE, 

HOVEY'S SEEDLING STRAWIIERRT. 

Bt Dr. J. H. Bagtu, JUimdia, Va. 

B had slrawiierries from mj Extra early va- 
rietj in the Waahinglon market jual three weeks a- 
"■ is day. The Boston Pine and HoTey's Seedling 
both pulled from under preciaelv ihe lame clr- 
dsyslaler. For Ihe iiril, 1 obtained 
(1 SO, and (2 per quart, and this was repeated three 
buccessire market dajs. This variety requires a 
south exposure, and a light gravelly soil. It is cer- 
tuinly Ihe earliest variety I have ever been able to 
procure, and I assure you I have spared no paint or 
expense in endeavoring lo obtain the earliefl, at it 
\i quite a desideratum here with us. Many peraona 
have Entirely failed, even in this climale, with my 
early. On flat, rirh, and adhesive toils, it is not 
worth cultivating ; but, on a eongenial soil, it it most 
valuable and profitable with me. It is a pretty good 
bearer, and the fruit attains a medium siie. I End 
it also a good fruclilier for the HoTey's Seedling 
when planted in its proximity. 1 think the plan of 
mixing the slaminale and pisiillaie piniiia is entirely 
unnecessary, as 1 can prove by ocular demonstration. 
It ia only necessary fur them to approach each other 
in the same patch. 1 have bedsof llovey's Seedliof 
in profuse bearlna;, the remote parts of which are Mt 
nearer thnn 150 feet of any itaminale plant*. 

The Boston Pine in aome situations with me thii 
'eaton it bearing most abuDdantljr, and, where 



limited, and will not juatify a very extensive culli- 

I have now been cultivating the strawberry tbr 
twenty years, and have spent aome hundreds of dol- 
lars in procuring ell the finest varietie* aa they were 
announced. 1 have now come to Ibe conclusion that 
lame four or five are all that are neoetsary for any 
purpose. I have thrown out at leul fifty varletM 
which have been extolled in their day. Hovey** 
Seedling I consider incomparably superior to any 
and all olhen I have ever tried, or ever expect (o 
try. It eotnbines every essenlial lo render it deaira- 
ble. It is fine in flavor, magnificent in siie, of bcaa- 
liful color, and extraordinarily productive. It ia 
Ihe very lu plus uUra of all the varietie* of thii de- 
licious fruit. In haste, with great respect, yoiif*,ke. 

AUxnuint, fa., Jfay, ia4B. 

[It gives us the greatest pleasure to puhlisb a CMk- 
municalion from Dr. Bayne, who hat probably given 
more attentioo lo this fruit than any amateur culti- 
vator in the country, and has himsell' raised aeveral 
Btrawberriei.— £il. /fmnf's ^■gnhu.] 



Qm». T. TiLesaaK, of Talbot, and Dr. Jis. S. 
Owavi. of Anne Atvndel Co. have been selected at 
Oratoia forthe next Annual Exhibilionof the Prince 
Omi*'! Co. A(iicultunl Bockty. 



MAHtrni FOR FaciT Trcks. — The best compost 
for -'all fruit Ircea," (without endeavoring lo auit 
the apecific wants of each particular frttit,) u a eom- 
poit of peat iwamp muck, reduced, er nndared a- 
vailable to plants, by unleached wood aahet. The 



' buihcl* of good bard wood aahea to ooe wagon load 
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of peat. Let the heap iie « week, turn it over to Id- 
oorporatemore thoroughly, and in two or three weeks 
It will be fit for use. This compost, or jianure, 
•ontaios largely of lime, potash, phosphate, and reg- 
etable matter, the elements most necessary to the 
growth and health of fruit trees generally — and all 
In a state ready for food for these trees. — Horl, 



PROPER DEPTH OF PLANTING WHEAT. 

From the 113th page of the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents we take the following extract: 

"Eiperiments have been tried with re pect to the 
iiM of planting toheai. M, Mortav^ of Paris, form> 
ed 13 beds, in which he planted 150 kernels of wheat 
at Tarious depths. The result was as follows : 

MlhtdepA^ Canuw. qf UemiM. qf Grains. 

7iDcbea 6 53 683 

61 ** 14 140 2,520 

62 " 20 174 3,818 
41 " 40 400 8,000 
4i ** 73 700 16,500 
31 *« 93 992 18,534 
83 5 123 1,417 35.434 
8i '* 130 1,560 34,349 
9 " 140 1,590 36,480 
U " 142 1,660 35.626 
1 «' 137 1,561 35,t72 
4 ** 64 529 10,587 
On the surface, 20 107 1,600 

''By this experiment the nuucimum as the number 
tliat came up was 1| deep, the mmtmiMi at 7 inches ; 
the nMrtmiMi of the number of heads was also 1} 
deep, the mimmum 7 inches ; but the maxUnvm of the 
Minb«r of grains was 2 inches deep and the nUni- 
mmm 7 Inches deep. Tha range from 2 3-5 inches 
down to 1 inch, varies in those that come up only 
about 20, for the extremes of maximum and mini- 
mum of the heads 243, of the grains 2,33 1 . Between 
9|, 2 and 1 inches of those that came up, there is 
only a difference of about 10 at most ; of the beads 
only 30 ; of the number of pains, 1,476.*' 

**Looking at it, however, m another light, we may 
rate the depth of 2 inches as best, then l^, then 2 3-5, 
then 1 inch, then 2| inches. After 4| inches, the 
lalling off of the product is 1-2 ; from ^ inch to 
the surface it reached to 9-10. Where there may 
have been extraneous causes influencing, the differ- 
ence between 2 3-5 inches and 24 inches, which seem 
to vary from the general rule; but it may doubtless 
be considered, so far as this experiment goes^ tliat the 

riin should not be sown at much greater depth than 
inches, nor nearer than 1 inch from the surface. 
The difference to be allowed should respect the sea- 
ion, the nature of the soil, fcc." 



RAW AND COOKED FOOD. 

The following table shows the difierenco in bulk 
between cooked and uncooked food, and as distension 
forms an important point in the philosophy of feed* 
ing, tlie reader will be able to determine for himself 
the relative value of each. The table is taken from 
the Com. of Patents* Report: 

measures of Oala have been increM by cooking to 7. 

" Barley " " •* lu. 

•< Buckwheat or Bran « 14. 

•* Maize •* »» " 13. 

" Wheat " " " 10. 

" Rye " •« " 15. 

Beani «« «« •* 8). 



•• 



VALUE PER ACRE OF CERTAIN K1ND8 OF 

FOOD. 

The following calculation gives the relaliee wdm 
of certain kinds of food, per acre : 

Average pro- No. of Ibe. of 
Crops. duce per acre, true nutriment. 

Beans, 30 bu. or 1,980 lbs. 594 Iba. 

, Potatoes, 8 tons. 358 Ibe. 

Peas, 20 bu. or 1.160 lbs. 348 Ibe. 

! Barley, 36 " <' 1,872 '« 243 Ibi. 

> Jerusa'm Artichokes, 10 tons, 224 lbs. 

Wheat, 25 bu. or 1,500 lbs. 180 lbs. 

Oats, 30 *' «< 1,200 lbs. 139 Iha. 

Com. PaL St/tpant* 

BOLTED AMD UNBOLTED FLOUR, GRAIN Ikc. 

The following, which we find prepared to ovr 
hand, we copy from the Report of the Commlnkwer 
of PaUnU; it will be found interesting to all inquiring 

readers: 

"With respect to \hit fta-formimg sriMipIt, itap» 
pears by the Analysis of Professor JoMMfon, the iiio> 
portion of the difierent parts of the grain of wheal 

stand thus : 

1,000 lbs. of whole grain contaim 28 Ibe. 
•« « fine flour, 20 " 

«« « bran, 60 " 

The bran is, therefore, much the rtdkot in thii 
principle, and the whole grain ground togeUier It 
nearly one-half richer than the fine floor. 

"As to the Mtiseuiar m^tUt^ it is stated that 

In 1,000 lbs. of whole grain, there ia 156 Ibe. 

«( (« fine flour, 136 ** 

Respecting the hwu and safiiM material, 
In 1,000 Iba. the bran conUlns 700 ibe. 
« the whole meal, 170 *^ 

" fine flour, 60'* 

In this respect, therefore, the hrtm b raatlY lapt* 
rior, and the whole meal lisis nearly three tiBMi •• 
much nutriment as the fine flour. 

Taking the whole three substances togetlier, le* 
cording to Professor Johnsion^ of a (homstokd 
the three substances contain, of the ingredientai 
tioned: 

Whole Meal. Fine Floor. 
Of muscular malier^ 156 lbs. 130 lbs. 
Of bint maUriat, 170 " 60 '* 

Of /«!, 28 " 20 " 

354 lbs. 210 Ibe. 

And so, in this respect, the whole meal is one-iialf 
more nutritious than fine flour.'* 

From the above statement it will strike the Intel* 
ligent agriculturist as especially proper, that jonng 
and growing cattle should have bran mixed ocea* 
sionally in their food, in order that the material for 
the formation of bone may be supplied them. 



&IuLTicoLE Rye. — We have received a letter 
from Mr. F. 0. Clojtpsr^ of Montgomery county, M(l« 
in reply to questions propounded by us relative to ite 
yield, chararler, lu:., which, owing to the pre-oean* 
pation of our pages, we cannot now give, but ahall 
do so in our neat number. Mr. C. liaa none for aatot 
but probably will have nest year. He eneloeed iw 
a few grains of the rye*, it looin very like the oonw 
men rye in color, but it tomewhat anulier gmiatd. 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

True lo our purpose of infusing a spirit of garden- 
fci|^ into the roiods of agriculturists, as well as a 
flMirce of profit and comfort, as for the interest 
which It is calculated to infuse in all who engage in 
hs beautiTul occupation, we propose to call atten- 
tion to such duties as should be attended to in this 
4epartnient of rural industry during this month. — 
And ere we commence the enumeration of the 
things to be attended to, we will premise, that the 
earlier in the month the designated work may be 
gotten through *vith the greater will be the chance 
of auecess, as at this season of the year only a few 
daya delay makes a Tery material difference. 

Sowing CMmge Seed. — In order that you may se- 
core a supply of early cabbages nest aummer for 
yoor family, we would advise you to prepare a 6or- 
iScr and sow cabbage seed as early within the first 
too days of this month as you can. Manure it well 
within with well rotted manure, then dig it in a 
•pade deep and puherise it well by thorough raking. 
Tour border being prepored divide it Into compart- 
BMDta and sow In each, separately, the following va- 
rietiea of cabbage seed, viz : JTn^V £er% Dwarf, 
Emrl9 York^ £«■% Urge Yprk, Emrlg Botfersee, Early 
AWiperiel, and Emrig VmiMk. These will give you 
• eoQtinuous supply throughout the summer of the 
bes* varieties. Two or three ounces of seed will 
produce plants enough to furnish fine rich Iqscious 
heads of eabVage for a large family. Id five or six 
wooki thesf plants will be fit to be transplanted, when 
joa must prepare a bed for them, by manuring, spad- 
ing, taking, and laying off ridges. To do the kOUrf you 
must stretch your line east and west across the bed, 
and form i idgea some 4 or 5 inches high, 3 feet apart 
Od the north side of these ridges, about half way 
down, insert your plants 6 inches apart. Just be- 
fore frost comes lay unrotted manure along the 
ridges close up to the plants ; let them remain un- 
dblarbed until spring; and when the frost is out of 
the ground, thin, out down the ridges, and hoe up the 
cabbage i, so as to cover the manure, and continue to 
work tbim as occasion may require. As the cab- 
bages grow large enough, cut them out for grer u, so 
as to ;et them stand 18 inches or 2 feet apart in the 
rows. By this means, your family will be secured 
not only ia a f^l supply of early eoKonlt, but of 
kemird cabhagu, also, duriog both summer and spring. 
A btMl W by 40 feet planted thus, will hold 1600 
plant«. and after the eol lards may be out out, will 
leave it 18 inches apart 533 plants, or at 9 feet 
apart, '.OO to head into cabbages. 

8hoL i the plants when they come up, be attacked 
by theX , you may get rid of that insect, by making 
the following decoction, and watering them a few 
moraings in lueeession — put half a bushel of fresh 
hoffM dung into a barrel, fill up with rain or spring 



water, then tie up half a gallon of soot and 51 ounces 
of flour of sulphur io a big, place the bag in a vessel, 
and pour over it a gallon of boiling water, let It re- 
main until cold, then pour it into the barrel with the 
horse dung tea, and mix the whoh together. Wa- 
ter with this mixture as above directed, and you will 
not only give the fly a di^tasle for the plants, but 
you will encourage their growth so as to foroe 
them for planting-out much earlier than they would 
if the Boiution were not applied. We make this 
recommendation, because we Imoir from experienoa 
that it is effectual. 

Brus$el$ SprotUs. — If you wish lo ensure to your 
family a supply of excellent and early sprouts for 
use next spring, select a dry loamy bed in your gar* 
den, manure it liberally, then dig in the manure and 
rake the bed fine as the spading is being done.— 
Your bed completed, sow thereon, about the thick- 
ness of turnip seed, some Brussels Sprouts seed, 
rake it in lightly, then sow thereon sufficient ashes 
to give it a light covering, then pat the bed with 
the back of your spade, and your work will have 
been completed, — and you may rest assured, next 
spring, of being able to furnish your table daily, for 
many weeks, with one of the most delicious sprout^ 
cabbage, perhaps excepted, that grows. 

Spinaek. — If you have not already done so, thin 
out, so as to stand about 4 inches apart, your advane- 
ing spinach plants, taking care at the same time to 
relieve them of all weeds and grass. 

To provide for a tpring tupplif you must the first 
week or ten days of this month, prepare a bed and 
sow some more seed. Select for your bed a deep 
rich loam that lies dry, manure it freely, dig the 
manure in neatly, and rake as the apading goes on. 
The bed being prepared, stretch a line across it, 
north and south, trace drills i an inch deep and 1 
foot apart, drill in the seed thmly and cover with 
your rake, pressing down Ihe carlh with the back of 
it as you progress. Next apring, when the frost is 
out of the ground, thin out the plants so as to stand 
about 8 inches apart, and give them a slight hoeing. 
Repeat the working as needed, and you will succeed 
in raising a supply of one of the most delicate and 
palatable vegetables grown, as well as most heaUky* 
It would be better that you lay ttraw between tha 
rows as soon as the bard weather sets In, which 
must be removed in the spring when you work tha 
spinach. The best kind to sow at this season is the 
Pritkijf Seeded or winter Spinach. 

LeUvce. — If you have plants ready set them out,— 
and to secure a stock for winter use, prepare a warm 
border with a southern exposure, and sow seed of 
the Brewn Dutch, Ltxif cr Large White Head, or //om- 
menmith varieties. These are hardy and will with- 
stand the w interns fronts. 

RatHthes, — During Uie first week of this month sow 
seeds of the EarluShcrt Top (Scarlet,) Black Spanith^ 
WhUe and Red Twmip Rooted, ff luU fjpanik, and 
Salmon varieties. 
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CeUry. — Earth up jour celery aa it advances for 
blanching. 

Small Saladii^ qfM kmds should now be sown on 
warm borders for winter use. 

CtntUJUncen. — Any time between the 20th and last 
of the month is the proper period for sowing Cauli- 
flower seed, to be transplanted into frames* 

Oatiufing Seeds. — Be careful as your garden seeds 
ripen to have them gathered and carefully put away, 
alter being cleaned and dried. Be sure to label them 
80 that you may make no mistakes when planting 
time arrives. A little care noto may save you from 
much vexation hereafter. 

Herbs. — Any time a(ter the 20th of this month you 
nay with perfect safety set out any of the perennial, 
pot) aromatic, and medicinal herbs. If dry weather 
occurs water them and they will be sure to take root 
and thrive. In setting tliem out avail yourself of 
moifll or wet weather. 

Strawberries. — If you have not already a bed of 
strawberries in your garden, seixe the occasion of 
the first rainy spell to set out a bed. The strawber- 
ry delights most in a slrong loamy soil, — the ground 
should be generously manured with well-rotted man- 
ure, and to ensure fine large fruit we would advise 
that at least 4 inches in depth of manure be spread 
00 the surface to be dug in a spade deep, that after 
raking, another dressing of manure be given to 
the bed, to be dug in 4 inches deep, rake finelyi then 
lay off the bed into 4 feet divisions with alleys 2 feet 
wide between each, then stretch a line I foot from 
the edge and set the strawberry plants 1 foot apart — 
this wiil give you three rows to each 4 foot bed. — 
The plants in, place long straw or tanner's bark be- 
tween the rows, and water in dry weather until the 
plants begin to grow. After the plants are set out 
■ow over the bed a mixture of 2 parts lime, 2 parts 
Mbes, and 1 part salt. In early spring give the bed 
a thorough watering with horse-dung tea, and you 
will be sure to have fine, large luscious strawberries, 
provided, while the berries are forming, you water 
them freely, twice a week. 

Budding. — Peaches, nectarines and apples may be 
budded or inoculated any Ume between the 1st and 
15th of this month. Plants which have been budded 
three or four weeks should now have their bandages 
untied. 

Ooimberrles and Curronli^Cuttings of these may 
be transplanted towards the last of the month. Wa- 
ter in dry weather. 

EiHrgrtens^ as pines, firs, fcc. may be trimmed any 
time this month, or transplanted after the 25lh. 



BUTTER DAIRIES. 

The following statement of Mr. B. A. Hall, of 
New ifCbanon, N. Y., was msde to B. P. Johnson, 
Esa. of the New York Slate Agricultural Society, 
and submitted to the committee on Butter Dairies, 
who unanimously recommended the first premium of 
|50 to be awarded to Mr. H., and his ststemenU to 



be published in the Annual Transactions of the So- 
ciety. 

B. P. JoHtfsoK, Esq. Sir:— In making a slate* 
ment respecting my dairy, and farming operations 
connected with it, I wiil glance at the cauaes that 
contributed to lessen the number of pounds produc- 
ed. They consist in the small quantity of snow that 
lay upon the earth during the last severe winter^and 
the late backward spring of 1847. Sward of rnea* 
dows, of pastures being constantly exposed to such 
intense frost, and thin coats of ice, they have pro- 
duced much less than an average quantity of herb- 
age. The conse<|uence of which is, so far at 1 am 
informed, much diminished quantities of butter and 
cheese. In the operations of butter making, the 
season past, 1 have made some experiments, to as* 
certain the exact degree of temperature, neeesNiy 
to produce the very best butter. Previous to Iryfaig 
the experiments, I became satisfied that one giest 
cause of bad butter, was the high degree of tempan- 
ture, at which cream was frequently kept and churn- 
ed. I applied the thermometer, and churned the 
cream at different degrees, varying from 550 to W, 
and found I invariably obtained the best butter whaa 
the temperature was below 60^, say 58°. The 
great anxiety of dairymen to churn quicki is at the 
expense of a first rate article. Any person, at all 
conversant with butter making, has observed Iht 
whitish yellow color and oily appearance It will 
present when taken from the chum, whenever the 
cream has been, or is too warm when the operalloa 
of churning commences, thus forever destrojiqg JU 
rich flavor and keeping properties. The buttemOk 
cannot be expelled without workine loo mnch, 
which makes it sticky and oily. On the eontraiyi 
cream taken from the milk at a proper time, kipt 
and churned at 57° or 580, will require more tiaeie 
churning, but the butter will present a high andiieh 
color— will be firm and hard— will not stick, and 
will readily break when being separated. The bntp 
termilk can be at once expelled, which shouM al- 
ways be done before the salt is applied, so that whaa. 
it is subsequently worked, which should be veiy li^ 
tie, nothing will be expelled but a little brieei 
slightly discolored. Another cause of bad batter is 
the use of impure salt, and that frequently iDtoeh 
large quantities, that lumps not dissolved are fln^ 
quently found in it. A small quantity ooljf sboald 
be used of pure rock salt, perfectly pulvenied aad 
incorporated with the butter. No other salt shooM 
be used but such as is perfectly pure. The Salfaia 
salt, after repeated trials, 1 have entirely thiown 
aside. 

1 have also tried experiments to ascertaia what ef- 
fects different kinds of feed had on the quality and 
quantity of butter produced from anv given quantity 
of milk. From 1,500 pounds of milk, weighed whaa 
feeding green comstalis in addition to feed obtalaad 
in the pastures, 1 obtained a little over one^half eC 
one pound, from each 100 pounds of milk, more thu 
the average produced through the season, and tbe 
butter made was of superior quality. For a deterjp 
tion ol my farm, locality, lie., 1 respectfully leitr 
the committee to Transactions for 1846, page 144L 
which contains my statement made that year, t 
have used in addition to the farm there describedt 
about 20 acres of hill pasture and 8 acres of liM- 
dow, soil gravel loam, bearing red and white etover 
and herds grass. An average crop of hay oo sT 
meadows, that are not ploughed, is aboat one aee 
three-quarters ion per acre. My dairy has bete 
composed the past teasoo of 90 cows, firon 4 le II 
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d ; 5 three jears old beifert and 4 two jeara 
»f natire breed, except 3 short horn heifers : 
I J cows became dry about the 15lh of Sep- 
and 1 sold one cow and one heifer a little 
[ think a fair average through the season 
e 37 cows. I had 26 caWes dropped by the 
April. They were all kept on the cows un- 
3to of May, when they were all sent to the 
market, when I immediately commenced 
butter, and continued 234 days, 
oduce of my dairy was as follows, 
-S,736 lbs. of butter, sold in the Bos- 
arket by C. P. Adams, at an average 
»rtceof24i cU., |1,067 13 

», areraging 37 days old, 151 83 

and milk used in a family of 12 per- 
16 cenu per day, 58 30 

td milk and buttermilk fed to hogs, 
aja» |1 40 per day, 316 40 

<f 1,593 66 
>wt each gave on an average, as weighed and 
id» 4,230 pounds of milk, which would make 
whole herd, 164,200 pounds. The ouantity 
r to 100 pounds of milk, would be a fraction 

3 pounds 5 ounces. The feed of my cows. 
Ion to grass and hay, was two quarts of prov- 
Mrky and oats) per day, during the time they 

tkeir calves, and one feeding per day of 
Mm or pumpkins from about the first of Au- 
Jm first of November, after which they were 
ry eom fodder. 

1 particular account of ray method of making 
[ will again take the liberty of referring the 
laa to my statement of last year, whicn has 
B Taried, except in the use of more ice, and a 
war decree of temperature, which, together 
B me of green corn for feed, has improved 
lily of the butter. 

IMS of young pigs, which were fed on the 
d milk and buttermilk about two months, and 
It to maiket, 

lad to, |0,236 65 

ifd, Ilg., 1,640 39 



Francis Neal, Lewb C. Combs, Heni^ Jones, Dr. 
Wm. J. Edelen, Dr. Henry A. Ford, Dr. John M. 
Broome. 

On motion of Col. B. I. Heard, Henry O. S. Kay. 
President of the Society, was added ex officio to said 
delegation. 

MET£0R0L001CAL TABLE, 
Drmn the 20l/» of July to the 21sl of Angud. 
Kept at Scheltman Halt, near SykestiUe, Carroll enmi^i^ 
Taken at 6 o*ctoclc, a. m., a o*ctodlr, noon, tmd ai 6 tf ^efa a fc . " ^ 
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tting of the Agricultural Society of St. 
Co., Md., it was resolTcd — that the Agricul- 
leiaty of that county respond to and approve 
kiiltural Convention to be held in Baltimore, 
itfa September — and the President of the So- 
qairad to appoint twenty- five delegates to tho 
eting, who shall represent tliis society there, 
aay Convention that may result from the 

Chair then announced the followbg names, 
ieoea to the resolution : 
I. I. Heard, Bennet Gough, Richard Thom- 
|. Q. Harris, Col. James T. Blakistone, Col. 
Bgtlay, Col. Wm. Coad, Thomas Loker, Ed. 
aeo, Geo. D. Coad, Geo. Combs, Edward L. 
C Dr. Walter H. Briscoe, Col. John H. Soth- 
tmm C. Milbum, Francis J. Stone, Dr. Jos. 
V, Haary J. GarroU, Dr. James W. Roach, 



THRASHING MACHINERY, HARVEST 
TOOLS, &C. 

TBB rabecrihen are mannfhctiiring an aausoal laifsas- 
•ortroent of agricoltufal maefainery for the cumiag harvest 
—all of which they warrant to be equal aa regards plan ofeoa- 
ttmction, durabiliqr, lie., to any nmihu' machinery made la 
this country. They may be rated and priced as fhUowe, vis t 
Lever Hotm Powers, 3 sizes, at 85 lOd and f ISO 

Endless Chain Powers, 9 sixes, at 85 andfllO 

Thrashing Machines, 4 sizes, at 35 40 50 and MO 

Straw Separators for do. 3 sizes, at 15 18 and §80 

Grain Cradles, made with iron and wood bnces 

s jfc rg mtd eofnmon fimi$k, at 4 and $8 

Horse Hay and Grain Rakes, best quality, #11 

Hand Bakes, Hay Forks, Scythe Stones, Sickles, Cradleis, « 

Hammers, lie, also 
Com and Tobacco Cnltivators, made with caat iron aad 

sleel tines, price 4,5aada8 

Corn and Drag Harrows 5 loJriO 

9 and 3 Furrow Plow s •• imp ro v e 5.50 and f£50 

Fanning Mills, with §eparatl$ig Jixhtrm, greatly 

improved 95 30 and #95 

We are also manufkciuring eztensively, our late improved 
diUlinc machines, which, with tests during the last season, haa 
proved the article to be perfect in every particuhir— they are 
flzed to drill almost every variety of grain, but parUeaiaiiy 
adapted for wheat. 

In the next number of this paper we will say more in rsgard 
to this new and valuable maohiiie. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. Ii Co. 
Manufacturers and Seedsmen, 

|n 1 09 Ltghusk—Baliimoie. 

HIGHLY IMPROVED HORSE-POWER.— The subscri- 
ber is prepaied to ftimlsh his improved Hoffve-PoweffS| 
upon the Sun and Planet principle, ana such as he ezhiUted 
at the late Pair in this city. This power possesses some pecu- 
liar advantages over all other powers in use, as running llg^t- 
er, being BMNre durable, and any repairs neoessary to it, omi be 
done on the flvm without going to a mechanical shop. llMMe 
in want of a Hotse Power would do well to examine this be- 
fbre porehasing elsewhere— price aiOO. Threshing Maeliinea 
on hand flbrMS and RSS. J. S. EASTMAN, 

Jalyl AthisoldstaadjiaOPiitMI. 



TRE AMKItClIT FIXMEX. 



Fl^RlClTL-riTRE. 

WORK FOR SEITEMDKR. 
PrtptrtdfirAt Amtr. Farwur, hy Sml. Fmt, FlmUt. 

CsKullug. — Continue to ijriiii;e these ai befora, 
nd tltond to watering at the roou. 

Mttt intended Tor winter blnomliiE should be re- 
potted, or if ia large siCBd pole Bire a top-dreiBingof 

ChryanUumMmt ihould receive their last polling. 

rerAmu.— Cuttings of these should be put in for 
■pring flowering. 

Slotia which were sown last month ihould be pot- 
ted for bloom inj in winter and spring. 

Carnolisn.— Capers which haie taken root should 
be patted in light rich v>\i. 

Gtraniumi mvj be repotted in rich loamj soil. 

DMin. — Tie up to their slakes ai the; edTance 
tB growth, in order to preierie froni tlie cfTects or 
tlM beavj stortOB so prevalent at this Mvaa of the 

BALTIMORE HAItKBT, Aug. 36. 

The news from Europe bj the last arrirala ap- 
pears to hare had no effenl upon our gram andpro- 
auee market, fleur. — Howard-it. is rather rirm, 
■t t5 aSered, but not accepted; cliuiRa breads htia 
at t5.191; Citv Mills, |4.94s«5,l!^ holders 
time ~~ Wlml, the tup- 
iniBll, and tlie article being 
improved i we quote white 
ivuHiiucj isuiiij Duur wbiie llOjllBc.i reds 100a 
107b., with tome demand rurshipiaenl — C^rn is low- 
er than at the beginning of the wenk ; the ralea are 
DOW IBaSOc. for while— and SbSSi Ayt, sales at VOa 
7ac.— Ools, lalei of new crop al ^Ht'S^c.—Mattmn, 
P. Rico2»lc., N. O. SUaSar.-rnJl, Mew,|II-.bulk 
hams 5J, sides \\~Buf.Ko. 1, tU>l],50 for ship 
•lores— Aruan, shoiildm 4]aSj; sides SsS;; ham^ Ta 
00.— BuUcr, in kem. lOsllc— Larif. sales at SaSin.; 
—P(aHcr,3.63;B3,75 per ton; ground f 1,191 per bbl.; 
KetMper lOU lbs- Surun, P. R. 3,50ii4 50— rfAis- 
tn, i23l Tor hhdi. and ^i»2ii for bbit. — HW, 
(lib washed cummon Sfli23 — CaWe, last sales, 

B,7Sa3,SS per 100 Ibt. on the hoof equal to |S,- 
i6,35 net, BTcrage ^ %roM — H<tt, |5aS.50, 
turce— C^JTm, Rio, G;n6t; Laguyra green 6aEl; 
CMan, sales of Texas roid. at fc.; N. O. 7 7-d 
— Upbnd, good middling, 7l; mid. fair 71, all 
6 mouths credit— natttn, 3U;i34— FtiJl, lierrii 
No. i,%Ui3h^na shad in market; No. 3 mackrcl, 
^a4,3o — Tiihacco, demand good, and all llie 
qualities of the new inspection taken readiJj i 
ulioni ; for lower grades holders submit to a c 
•iOD ill prices- Some shipments are going forward 
to Holland, but the exilting difficulties betwee " 
uanj and Denmark prevent bdt laif:e opcroti 
tbat market. Ohio Tobacco li dull. We 
sale of ■ few bhds. colnrj al (Ta||ll, and of n single 
tibd. of fine jellow as high es f 17. This, hnwoTer, 
li not to be coDiidcrcd as a crtterion of ""■ ■~--t-' 



(iDerallv adc U,2S 
plj Ibe last week rath 
u demand, price" '■-■ 






unlrj. 



suspended tmlil Mt* 



The following additional commercial intel)i|ni 
I from Brown h Shipley's Commcreikl Circnltti 

Some grounds of uneasiness exist •■ la the hnI. 
if the harvest aa well at the potato erop. Ik 
reslher is vari?'-1e Bnd unfaTorable. 

The continued war between the DaoM ml il 
Pruuiana, aOucLs trade injuriously. Colloo ii banf 
and languid. Prices in farnr of buyen, partieala(4, 
Fair ijualit=ei. Qiiolations are reduced 1 Sd. ai U 
tows :— Fair Upland 5 l&d., Orletni 43-4d.,MhR 
jradcB are unchdiiged, but former p 
obtained for Urge ,]uantitieii. 

The sales of Cotton for the week ■ mount to NlW 
bales. 

Com has declined 9G*. to Jtls. Ml aecovntafil 
niarke' being glutted wilt 
held at 15s. per barrel. 

The Flour merket is di'll and unehanced. WM 

firmeralBs.Sl.perTOIbs. 

The Prnvlsiun market is raodente and ateady.- 
Lard active and unchanged- 
Honey ii plentiful, and the Block market takd^[ 



W lite, wild all iliciruua CaMliin.— Alas, Wllwaadl 
nUiet rLOWd and C.ASTINGtf, all oTlbe KMIhrnM* 
nd nlarlals. Wo also kcninaeiif ttebMhataM - 
ntnUil*mBikcl,whieliwflwlUwanaiil»allwMpil- 1 
, WeliavcalninfiBrtoiiliafianiaiHinsPlawa^ | 
IViievandHinnrfcHonaB.whlchwewlabUMitf^al 
Mil IheiB *«! Chcup, at W. OAWTHBOPli ran 

mhtiwa . Mo. 71 Bawlr'a wbttfLMMM ; 

T IMK-I.IHK— fie«ib«tk(rls ptcgnrad fi'lUaSfi ! 
.Lj hta dcpul Bl Uia Ulljr muck, Ballunora, ALUH flrOU ' 

!nr il» iHir.ttdcwrlpatnB.dt'liianaileBt arvi<*" 

liesBpeakc Haji at tn tribulailes, at niefa pcfcaa m«bM 

la siMi pr(pireiltnrBmlahF:ipeiterliuUillB|LlHtrtBB 
iilii-J,tiililiil>.,iirBItl|>ri libl. £.J.Ct>OPBI, 



UBr1x( air IHB tawTM^iM I 



Ohio 3a3.50; good |4.50s^; Dno rod and wrappeij 

tli,50a99', fine yellow (9b1I) and eilre wmppei?, 
lOaia. 

LATEST FBOM ET'ROFB. 
After our paper wai put to press the (learner Bri- 
tannia was announced as having arrired at Boston — 
We cKlraot the following as the amount of her coin- 
■neceial inlelligeaee. Trentaclion) ia refaid to 




—1848. Tax miKicitr takmkii. M 

tMnramUciMa wl» hm bvnond bin with ihdr a i rF ^^ 

WonTi ■» 10 A* nmen wd ptaaK m tOr their llhe- »AXj b. 
«rt IbUif MieliliH lla(, nat wudM rMMctfuJly In- Hawn Pviccn^TapUn't A- EMf't ClmHar Ifona Povait 

In,Uinhl«<iitaTi>liIn|jlnHWUIcoiiDnutiinRiiiit- Prinff"' '■•■——— — '- .----.- .:— -.- -.— 

■■(■pr0|i*>HU idlliilKalnbiilldururiJif follDwini hum,) 

Mn.Lij. UfMhm.riicb Biek, BitHl, Unilcnbat, , i^nMHiii 



■a. UfMilim.riic 
n,Winil,TMi>, Hi 



arjica HICK, nrvmi, unncrvitaij , ^■■■■u->1'Wikiiuiit uiuv» 
f, Hdiw-imwm, or Troul M>]li i '. Oral" 7*,rt*m.— W 
inien FiDplondu puieru snd uii- rJcparaur, $3^ ; Tipllri' 
J- i . . >■: ^^_.|^ _j I „ vi-imo'. altio, sas 

pofUW* ThrMber, 9«p««nr, t 



Th tiwint of worfenini piDploFBd at pftUem and uii- 
■dM|b*cn«*iiUiiiM flimliliilw bun ancimi 
Nl nnca, iKk «■ llarMnninMii, ranln* 
•■tllioUcif.lklBdihuidudpowor Hbelli 



K\ti1 Thmlier at «9S, dim wltt 
k Eddy'i TbrnJiar, frtO; T>iBilila>a 
Wliliinin fc Plul Tlirpthsr, wllh 



D work by band or o 



|LaU»aBdSlBaniEnnhM)andanrkindDrMar:>ilna atrsu tMHm.—amw (;iitHnor varjoui klndi la w«l 
vMill-wufk kullt to Drier. Any ktul orcalinn and hand nr oijicr power. Pfln riomSSingM. 
nrkulbelowDKRlcu. I warrant all Mllli pTanncd Craia MUli.-Onin Milli ui wurk hy liniid or olbcr |» 
Had IVDWloopniUainill. JAH. MURRAY, : Prin (Vain 3 insao. Dliionf DurrStnnc, ftnml>l)to4l3! 
HUlwrlchl, York notr IjMii Kl. Balliniorr. i IMnmd Vet bw^nt.— ThcKfrlndcoraandcolM Hiitl 
r„ u r^^ .i?.........^ .-si^h Piict a In iSO. ' ^^ 




■■E."?i 



dnft. Abo.tlie Senlcli Ira 



id,lalb« 



FP.B. HATHA FCAT. 



TllBMeCliANICB,.MANUPA(,TUIIERH, ASTIPTB 
(D OTHERS IN I'HB UNIl'EU ilTATBa~TliI 
BfMaMttH aribe MarfUai IiuUlaltforllitrmiHtlim 

•fpwtfUly uiiMiiwc that they Inlcod bnldiailbeiiflnt 
bt Ik* uhlUUoa of Improved MKblnery, A(ileuJiaial 
aOBia. kc. In Ow OMUtb of Octobor nail. 

Tin ba livun In Ailura RdvertttancBti, 
'wardbd to pFiaoDi Biifa|ad In nunU' 

Oao.'j. Biicaa, ' I 



|h( "Simnn par-." and InTindMn Witxt PLOW atUI IB 
Iha fl«M— A. a. MOTT, a< No. W Eaion Stuit, mv 
... Bit,Mr JfanM-Maualkcnirar and Vandct or iMi*- 
nanla of Hiubudn, tIs. i>lo«, Bunvn, (MHwKon, Onto- 
CVoAa, ICkMri-fbH, Uwn-StaUm, Stmo- OXKn/Eodlean 
edwio Oaim i>«inn, TkrmUitg MaeUiKi, 4v. fv.— lliraB|g 

— . , jm xHoBURuMd 

city" of tbo oaniiHa Wim Puiw (rlgbtand laft kHd) 
"mpoaiid of ma mi "limon i>iirB"antf JuMly cdebtaM Now 
irk comonniiioB, chiliad cmUivt>Ii* pouU ef whisb, IM 
I lu (tana Ibe moai moed aoil eiinl to ileal, it a 
<al(«iwltpvr IHW, tut hlMkwrilh'a hill,— iryo« 
.fiiai, rail, oii>*ndyournrd*iaiR)rht|iiar*niBaB Ua 
ita nvd a* tbc beat, and cheap a* die eheapaai, Ibr 
dellvcrrd In any pan of Ike town ItM oIcbiMia. 



B. 8. B 



ADAM UENMl 



lEAD, Chalmaa. 



- rlimuiubctuiiiw PhiBfha 

ofvarioiii uoterni and of dlffbrenlaia. 
' e«| a>AO Wheal Fan*, t;>'Jlii(lnciil Blnw 
Cbltrrv, Com and Tobacco CulUvaton, 
CtHM KHKLLERS, kc. Alao, 
('HIKKS and HOlUE FUWBBM-thRo 
fo uaed by Iba IMInwinf nntleincii, lo whon rarmnee 
e.BatDlkeiraopnlorvalBe.vii. MeMii.T, Bearil, 'Ph. 
:br. n'aikina.J.T. Hodni.T. H'alih, ir.Markall, J. 
It, A. BeUBaB,B.8e]hniui, K'. Hopkim, J. Kent, Cto. 
,0«O.Cala, llr. Faoil'ick.A. Franklin, J. C. Wecrnn, 
■e AfBHlel county ( It. B'. >r«iin>,J.T. Barber, R. u. 
,ir. Boawall, y. ri«n-a>,nrL'Blvrrf»>.Hd. (|r/-A(cnl 
■a Oavia, Baliunore m. Atraal* oTiha Wnideoek Pluw. 
uniminttnln Cndlea. CIIAS. H. UBURV, 

im-tkam aOtf, amnuMtyoBi Howard ai. near Pnit, 



LIMB. 

B ivbaerlbrn are pf e|iarcd lu nimith BalUHaf and Af- 
TBltar* Una •lilMdepniaiiilM Bark Bana, rDmcroT 
k LaocMtar nnrti, wbicb tliey will wamai to (in 
rtina. It beinf baml fmm pare Alnm Llior Btune, equal 
amiHllntbe UnitH auitt. Oidtm nayk* left with 
■ ■AHa«a.Mo.l>H(>Uia(WBnhii.nearPflUi. 

"-■ *■ " 1. City Block. 



FaLL fc Bob:ni 






K«ia aHortinent nT all klndi at Airiculnual and 
iplBmcaU, Pi (Id aiid Runleii Beedt. 

A. B. ALLEN k CO., 



PENCINO—FENCINfi^The underetfned la imw pi*pB> 
ed to fbralata the eatire BpaatMaa.aiahypartartlMna- 
ehlnery lor the nuuiuiacuiR lir the new, brauunil, and hi Alj 

.... kindof FESUINU.adteitUadiii Iha laarAiMUl 

. , ..-.j_.... i,i(ei||„^tf, ihePairal 

■iaia,cicr)iiihalar Fre^ 



No.arUlJiJDui..-, 

RMiiftiranyartliaeauBilnaruila 

enck, ManlfOmoiy, Utrmlt, BalUnii 

..„ «.. .h.. ... .. ...fltoiy of Viijiola, or any part of It— Uk*. 

heleirituiynrPEniifylvaiilauniDld. Fol 

— ■■ - '—-n Farmer, Mo. fc 

^ CUI.EMAJII. 



wlK Ibruiy pait orthe leniioiy 
Ml. Pieman I 






SUPERIOR OUAHO FOR BALB. 

"f*^"'' ""'*-■'"■ "/ '"Pfrt'T qiijlily. PriCFB:. 
Apply at Uie New Vnrk Itincullunl Warehoiiie an^eed 
Stoic, Noji. im and IBl Water >Ueei, Mew York. 
alW A. 0. ALLEN t CO. 



r^ 



BOnii-DUidT AND PUL'DR£rT£. 

THE rubicribcn are prepared la ninilib Iha abiiva aanMd 
uiielenirfniannre. It Uie •liortnl nnllce, at IbairinanB- 
facury oi. Ilam>> Creak, Uautsn. near tho EaatCfn llailuof 
the eily. Otdeii maybe lenat'8. Btini. PnhUfher iM' Iba 
American Fumer, Nu. SJarvii' BuUdii«, North->l , Ballo. 
nwrl. HUdlOMi k BAYNEB. 



o; 



BAUEOUANUE BEKtl.- 



'J:^i; 



IMprrn. 



n. Thu 



IMPROVED STOt-K. 

A nn.L-BHEU DUKHAM HHURT MORN B(7I.L.aani| 

(Oraate. BAMUEL HAMBLETUN, ' 

Jalyae.lMB. • Niar Bi.lllcha(la,IM. 



THE AMERICAN FARMER. 



FCNCINfll FBMCINO ! : -Tlw Funrr, lk« GudcniT, 
mi luitcd Uw <.'iilnirl(l i>r wbuevei taint, and no dsh- 
nUa •nmHMta pniva Ualto vnucl uid iMiirr Uh pnidiieu 
•rua Mil, <iy idMhUiI mi iurtMo ftaeliif, 1> » etuM l ml]' 

lllmfnalwiinwomucela tiieminerar npCBH. Tlir «• 
tniiionaruia paUle ia iniriud lua nanly Inentrd nriniy si 
tkndaji, wlileli fn clifqraeH, duiBMUur, and coaTanimeir, ii 
BndwSic ta uir ftaee kllbono iHod-Uiti ftiuclof l« di»i|H«l 
u< •mallr ainlicaUo (tor an nTiawaaul cnotmiKw Air dwdl- 
iMa. ^», ■l^.aa R>r HpuMinc u* mlalai neUi up.>n a 
So. Ani««liiieadninlafa>wiili!liltpHi|>oaai,UiaAilliwlni 
■naoBHdiBlBililitlwDWHd: li raqnim fm mutcrlal i ec- 



OdnUacii IMiineiia Willi ■tm|Ui, it g>aki!a very linle nliMa, 
Wu Mlbriiut UfM abd bru tlir luclaliiin i II liipntiiM*, aiiil 
la eatialila oirbcGit iraHDinird al dcMuie, In KBit any .-Iwiwd 
lot, llaAidi puaM anr •oliiliuid iif aur ilit j il caa I* iiiiiB- 



ilomiJa, Ui>anini|>P 



kr my iriaipk! niiKMB«]> wm kcd by watrr, utaiN 
■Mm. TM undnaimifd liavlnf rardiHid Uw I 
hr ac Suu! ol ManJiud, and hHimdbimB' ilim .... 
Maa •rtbla Innailan ahoold be eiuniinlr diffiiKd ilumwh- 
•n Om sum, wiU laD UMna Hit dia vaiinui eDunliu, (rireia 
Fndtfteli, VamU aud ijiniianaiy, Uhh b«i>( onM) on my 

thnrablr nmi.Biid ninnb naaWnnr W i" — 

etaw tad pat tUa vduaUa limulaa Into 
TlM maehlncnreaa nowba ttrnt In Bnan 
Tttadalpblb fMlnrv, Mc 
tat. D. AtlM, Ktv Win 

^CfiBBi]', aa am aai- 

,.._,._ , anj raniuli loqulTj, 

•ddniant (noai paid) will KCdv* altanibta. 
ttf 1 fUBBTEB COLEMAW. 

•turn WltflTBAH OOM-flAtllMV, 






•ai7 Doaaij, ai iha Ana of C 
Camin eaBiiir, or ai Uio Dinn 
It, Fr*dcrteli,,cnBBi]i, aa al» ai 



Flfinriafi 



CIDBR HICL.8. 

rillTMAN I* now nnnabcturini Ma Cfder MB 
wtaicb biu bfun to Udhir spoken otHii New York mt 
' Enjlwid Puacr. Willi tlila Hill man! cidtr li ^t. 

p>in till- iinpli> and nf a brttrr flavor ihaa wlUidiailt. 
Hit >iinL-Rrnli!i Jiie vid Milli wbcnvcr lU nmlum 
(Priege^O B- WHITMAN, 



A H UVERi^EI 



n Envd GAKDl^NBR. Atipty at ibii c«c(. 



•t oT Aehnntor at. BalMara^ a 

„... _.., r.-^ ._..BlMrJiibiiuidaUoUifnliiinHil 

Atrh!uhunlaadLak>ir-HiTiiifHACIIlKKKy, wlihinTlltai 
iglDallnc. llmnliitBl'bPnnaUotliwllillaiapi^nEM, 
IKHM ur wBMr pmrei i I.uinbrr lVht«li ; llnnc 1'owch ofn- 
riuiiii aiini, randniin urJ« IVniD (Ki In MD, and aacb Iknli, 
Mnui aadimvi^rflll. Tiik iJnu iSiinr* TVoiUv JMIh, 
he !• prqwRd in MlpfUr at Iko liiw nricw of SISS eomrlaM i * 
Thmdilm Maclilim wilbom Ur Immi powar, aceoidlaiiK 
fliu',MS»),«l.6Sand jKl^ iBiiitnwd B««l nnd CiKH HaMn', 
MnaUa T<>bac«u Finai>oct>Ur tliit NlUa cODipMo, tU. 



jmf^^^^ nniiM/iii,jr>i iMiiiimin-. -viri nnt:r p<r mr 
tlila arajDB onp biiadrrd oT bin Wmairiil Imn Bail-wagr Bom 
finvct Had Tbrwbliic Macliinn, and on* faunriiad Hhb 
HnnKt FowAiw dn- llie|feat dnimndlbr ll]oai»niaehFBca,vdl 
.«_i _._(.«. lo h* nilciiriy in ban oiacblnaaatttitaBt 
, E.WhiUBan.Ji.bUiaonNmaltttb 
ituna Ua Wn>B|M Irna Baa-wyitewi 



Sina, «dKi 

PoWtr Wld wo liiiMiier, 1 

iTB* piKe I and w atM Iha ■ 

ftoiH^llOloaaaO.all wlio 



(jTAl 



1\in>, vli: FATAGONMhlCHAUL 
,it SOUTH AMEKICAN.UwIaueraim 
iiuiUi to be rqiiil in (lie feniTlaa, and n» 
For Salo hy s. FENBY k MMO. 



inontoillbeconducuil unin a pinti dlf- 
ferool rron Ihai or any Joamal SoaUi nl New Vorll. II will 
ba ndurivd]' dewud to l.ilcnuurc and Ocacnil Intdllfencs, 
pnaarrlnga atrict naHlnlily upon all piriilical ■ndirclarlan 

Uw bm Aucini Bii(Ul'>''t'''^ ""''"'''''" uaiaybi alfnal- 
Ml narti. The ptrindieil liicratuK oT Eunpo !• abundaiiL 
■■dualuaUc; aBtlalnrd aa itia at (rciu upbiiic aadby dia 
•id oT .tlio cliiaf wriun or Ibc day. Tbo tepubllcaUni, at a 
ckoapiM*, of UiOM Intel*! wbieli cuuM uot mbciwlM be 
njad, empt « Iha cipamia of laipoiUng ■ercial cmilr niici' 
■llM lod Jounudi, caanol but be aecapubla U> Uh pubNc. 
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Ik lubmitling ths rottowlng Eisaj upon 111* " Itc- 
Donlion of Worn-out Lands," it U deemed proper 
to alate, that tbe writer undenlaadj the main object 
in view of the Editor of tLe American Farmer, to be, 
tha eliciting of luch information as is best adapted 
to the wanli of the great majoritj of rarmcri ; those 
who are dependent on the product of tho toil for a 
■apport, and whose resources are comparative]]' lim- 
ited : for although it majr be equally desirable lo 
tboiB with more ample meant, to improra their 
land* at the leut expense of time and money, jret the 
number of lUch is comparjlircl; email ; and it is not 
pereeifed why the same plan ma; not suit both : the 
one who •' lives bj the sweat of his brow" improves 
hii ten acres, while he with the " plethoric purse," 
may in the same lime, enrich hii hundred acres.— 
With the liew, thertfore, to adapt it to the mare nu- 
merous class of readers, the effort will be made to 
eoadense tbaestayai much ai possible; and so pUin, 
and free from technicalities, that " be that tuns ma; 

It ii almoit impoiiible to es'.iblisb a theory, or 
Bode of fanning, that can be made to luit alike, 
all loealitiei — of soil, climate, anil the facilities of 
oMateiog ihe various Icinds of manure, now in use in 
dibreDt tecluini oTthe country. But U is belieTcd 
that with propat energy aod industry on the part of 



farmers, aiid oven with the prtitnl facilities of Irani- 

portation, an inereaseof double, if not quadruple tha 
iimo, niacl,and bones might be uied lo advantage; 
the two former, in many sections of our counlrj are 
ineibausliblc for generations to come : and a much 
greater amount of the latter might be obtained In 
Bcclions nbcro Ihty are not used, but greatly needed, 
if more attention was paid lo their collection and pre- 

Tbo first etep I would advise towards the " Reno- 
vation of ^Vum■out Lands," it a complete and 
thorough draining, both surliiec and under draina, 
where tho locution and nature of the soil renders ll 
too retentive of moisture late in llio spring. It re- 
lards early seeding — the winter grains and grasi rooll 
arc very liible to be thrown out and injured by 
Trosti ; and on such land, the injury from drought i* 
much more severely felt. The writer has not known 
a case where tbis operatian was perfurmed with or- 
dinary skill and judgment, that did not fully re|iay 
the oipense ; and in aome ca^es tbe product iras in- 
creased from five to ten fold. 

To go into a fiill description of the melh>:di used 
in different sectiotu, to accomplish this most import- 
ant branch of the husbandraan's duty, would require 
diagrams, and also too much spaee ; nor is it consid- 
ered neceuarji for in the "American Farmer,'' 
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(which every tiller of the soil ought to possess) very 
full and ample information may be obtained on the 
subject A few general observations here, may 
tufficS. If the soil is rendered too wet by springs, 
whose iotirces are lower than the surrounding land, 
the drains must be extended to at least the same 
level, be the distance and depth what they may ; or 
to a sufficient depth below the surface, to admit of 
under-draining clear of the plough. This may some- 
times be effected, by going through the clay sub*soil, 
and without much expense of ditching *, as the water 
can then pass off through the under-stratum of grav- 
el, or sand. 

Wherever the under drains will answer the pur- 
pose, they should be adopted ; for the land thus re- 
claimed is often the most profitable for cultivation ; 
and where the expense of brick, or tile, is too great, 
or suitable stone cannot be had to construct trunk 
drains, a good substitute is generally within reach, 
by 12 to 15 inches in depth of small loose stones; 
covering first with leaves, straw, or small brush, to 
prevent filling the interstices with the returned earth. 
Logs or poles, laid lengthwise, also form good under 
drains ; but are more liable to clog from decay. 

The next important step in my opinion, in ** Reno- 
rating Worn-out Lands," is to plough deep, and thus 
expose a new surface to the action of frost, and atmos- 
pheric influence, in order to make a soil in place of 
the one provided by nature ; but which either from 
cupidity, or bad management — perhaps both — man 
has destroyed. It is considered one of the most cer- 
tain means to attain this desirable end : and although 
■ub-eoil ploughing is fully approved of, it is consider- 
ed leas important than to break up the earth from 7 
to 10 inches, if the subsequent treatment is properly 
aliended to. 

The writer is well aware, that there is a strong 
fseling of prejudice in the minds of many individu- 
als, against this practice. What are the arguments 
of the advocates of shallow ploughing? They say in 
•o many words, ** our soil is only a few inches deep, 
and if we do not plough shallow, we shall turn up so 
much clay or dead earth, as to raise no crop at all.*' 
If two or three inches of soil is buried in the spring, 
under a bed of 5 or 6 inches of clay, and thus left 
without further aid, or preparation for a crop that 
season, the result would generally be, as stated. 
That shallow ploughing, enables the farmer to get 
clear much more readily of the little soil or mould, 
be may have on his worn-out lands, is susceptible of 
easy demonstrati3n *, nor is it lest so, that either in a 
▼ery wet or very dry season, the crop from this cause, 
general iy suffers. 

During the summer months, the greater portion of 
the rains fall hastily ; and whenever the ground is 
not opened and pervious to a sufficient depth to im- 
bibe the whole, before the surplus water can pene- 
trate, and be absorbed by the compact subsoil, a 
iarge portion of the surface beeomes fluid, and rap- 



is perfectly level. What remains, after being so 
thoroughly saturated, has a tendency to settle into a 
compact mass ; soon parting with its scanty tnpplj 
of moisture, under a hot summer's tun, and render* 
ing it impervious to the roots of plants. If a drought 
succeeds, a soil in such state, can afford but a mea* 
gre supply of moisture to nourish a crop ; and at a 
period too, when the greatest amount is needed.^ 
Nearly all plants imbibe more or less moisture from 
the earth by their roots ; and if this support is with- 
held, they cannut continue in a healthy and vigorous 
state : indeed so necessary is this element, that many 
of our grass seeds, and plants, will not only vegetate, 
but grow vigorously for a considerable period, with 
no other support to their roots, than what can be de- 
rived from pure water. 

I am confident that in most of our lands that have 
become sterile, the cause is to be attributed, mora to 
shallow ploughing, and washing awaiy of the little 
soil they possessed, than to the extraction of the TOg* 
etable nutriment, by the growth of plants ; in fact it 
is almost a necessary consequence of this pemicioui 
practice. If the toiling farmer or planter is able to 
purchase a dressing of mineral manure, or fortoaate 
enough to scrape together a scanty supply of f^a- 
table matter from the resources of the farm, a largS 
portion of it is carried off by the first dashing rain, 
to enrich still more, the beds of crtekt and riwri. 

Having stated some of the disadvantagea wbieh at- 
tend shallow ploughing, we will now briefly enu- 
merate some of the advantages of deep ploughing, 
when judiciously pursued. 

In the successful cultivatron of all oar eropa, it Is 
necessary that ample /ood be provided, and in an ae* 
cessible form ; and that moisture, equally neceitaiy, 
be administered, in neither toogreaf nor too MMif 
quantities. This will probably be admitted by all, 
and it is presumed the admission will also be madOi 
that the greatest amount of nourishment derired by 
all our field crops b from the earth. By daep 
ploughing, it rarely occurs that a fall of rain is so 
great or sudden, as completely to Mlureie the body of 
earth acted on by the plough ; and until such is the 
case, but little danger is to be apprehended of ■*waib- | 
ing away *," and just as little, that the plants will so 
soon require a renewal of moisture, caused by evap- 
oration. The soil much longer retains its looio aad 
friable texture, and enables the roots readily to ex- 
tend in all directions, in search of their appropriate 
nourishment ; for the same reason, deep tilth adaiHi 
of closer proximity of the plants, without sustabitaS 
equal injury from drought, and turning yellow ; or 
firing, in common parlance. 

I would ask the advocates of shallow plongfchiS;* 
or the skinning system, as it has been aptly termed, I J 
they have not observed the beneficial effects, •■ 
earths taken out of cellars, wells, piu, ke. whe nap^ 
plied to very poor land? And have they notohmi^* 
ed a luxuriant growth of grass and weeds on ditft^ 
ba"kit -sqH mill races ; even to the highest poi"^ 
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when lerel enough to retain the moisture that falls ? 
I bare often notieed such effects ; and have almost 
uniformly observed, that if earth thus taken from 
below the surface, was capable of being pulverized 
by frost or tillage, increased fertility was the result. 
Such being the case, is there any valid reason for 
supposing, that still nearer the surface, so much dif- 
ference can exist, that while one will render the 
same land sterile, the other will positively enrich it ? 
If adrantage will result from mixing with the soil, 
the earth taken from many feet below the surface — 
and that such is the case I have had repeated evi- 
dence, and using it for this express object — I cannot 
perceive why a portion of the same fertilizing prop- 
erty may not be found in the earth, only a few in- 
ches or a foot below the surface. And last, though 
not least, in the catalogue of advantages, the all im- 
portant item of manure, is rendered more available; 
and consequently, the land is both immediately and 
permanently benefited. 

But deep ploughing alone, much as it is advocat- 
ed, will not speedily make poor land rich. It also 
requires some judgment when, and to what extent it 
should be carried. Lands that are to be ploughed 
much deeper than usual, should be broken up in the 
fall ; no crop should be seeded the ensuing season, 
that does not admit of frequent ploughing or harrow- 
ing ; and if raACTicABLK give it a dressing before 
planting, (unless previously prepared for the opera- 
tion, by liming a year or two in advance) of lime, 
or some other kind of manure. 

These two branches, viz : Draining and Ploughing 
are considered important in the system of renova- 
tion, and more might be added ; but perhaps suffi- 
cient space has been devoted to them, with the fur 
tber remark, that ko land with a clay subsoil, 
•hould be ploughed either deep or shallow, when in 
a state too wet to crumble or break freely before the 
plough. The injury is irreparable, at least for that 
season, as nothing short of a winter^s frost will 
eftclually pulverize it. 

We will now proceed to the third importdnt step 
in the process of " renovating worn-out lands." — 
The proper kind, and application of, manures : viz. 
stable manure, and vegetable matter produced by the 
farm; lime, marl, bones, ashes, guano, plaster, and 
turning in green crops. 

It may be considered almost an axiom in farming 
operations, that no one should go in debt for any 
kind of manures, unless in favored situations where 
llie price is very low, and the transportation cheap, 
(except perhaps for lime) without first having fully 
aTiUed himself of all his own resources ; and his 
imnure heap too, should be bis first care. No far- 
mer need ever be at a loss for pTofiUAU employment 
for himself and hands, in adding to his stock of this 
til important requisite to successful operations ; and 
b preventing the loss and waste of what is already 
pceuniulated. When not necessarily otherwise en- 



gaged, the time is well employed bi many situations 
by hauling the rich earth, and decomposed vegeta- 
table matter, which has accumulated in the marshes, 
leaves, weeds, &c., and incorporating them with the 
contents of his barn yard ; independent of their own 
fertilizing properties, they are valuable as absorbents, 
to receive and retain the more volatile ingredients 
that otherwise might be lost in the process of fer- 
mentation and decomposition ; a few bushels of 
plaster may be used with much advantage for the* 
same object. 

It was the maxim of a wise man, who began the 
world with nothing, and became independent — and 
that too, without the charge of dishonesty, or extor- 
tion ever having been alleged against him — that ** a 
penny saved, is two pence gained." It is emphati- 
cally true, with regard to the saving, and judicious 
application of manure. 

As an evidence of what care and attention in 
regard to making and saving manure will accom- 
plish, it is within the knowledge of the writer, that 
two loads of manure (with two yoke of oxen) have 
been hauled out this season, for every acre of arable 
land on the farm ; and with a small exception, pro- 
duced on the farm itself, without extraneous aid. 

As germaine to our present purpose and object, I 
will here remark, that many farmers whose lands 
most require '* renovating," keep too many horses ; 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, and for nearly all 
farm purposes, one or two good yoke of Oxen are 
decidedly preferable. They cost no more at first, 
and will perform twice the labor *, save in expense 
of harness, and still more in keeping; and after 
working 5 to 6 years under good management, are 
usually worth more than the first cost, for the sham- 
bles. 

Marl. — I can say but little from experience, in the 
use of calcareous manures ; but am fully 'satisfied 
both by information derived from others, and from 
personal observation, that wherever it abounds, it 
might be made a mink of wealth to the proprie- 
tor, and the adjacent districts which admit of water 
transportation. 

The only apparent reason why they are not more 
so, is, either ignorance of its great fertilizing prop- 
erties, or a lack of the necessary enterprise and in- 
dustry TO BECOME RICH, whcn cvcry facility for the 
purpose, is as it were, laid at their very doors. The 
quantity of marl required to the acre, to produce 
much beneficial result, does not admit of extended 
land transportation : but there are thousands, if not 
tens of thousands of acrep, bordering on, and near 
tide water, both in this, and neighboring States, now 
thrown out as waste lands, because they will no lon- 
ger yield even a stinted growth of vegetation ; most, 
if not all of which, might readily be reclaimed by 
the judicious use of marl ; and at one-fourth the cost 
per acre, that lands in the i&terior,^originally no 
better, if so good,— are made to yield 10 to 19 bar 
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relfl of corn, or 30 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
I have been informed by some of the large landed 
proprietors — not owning, nor residing within less than 
8 to 10 miles of the marl beds — that a boat load of a 
thousand to twelve hundred bushels of marl, rich in 
carbonate of lime, could be delivered at many of 
their landings, at an expense not exceeding 8 to }iO. 
Yet not one bushel was ever used ! ! 

But as was justly remarked, by one of these very 
intelligent and hospitable gentlemen, *' it^s no use to 
preach to a dea/ congregation," and a further remark 
or two will only be added; not altogether without 
the hope that ionulhing will eventually ** stir them 
up,*^ and induce a trial at least, of this valuable man- 
ure. It matters less, how, when, or what quantity 
of Marl or Lime is applied ; only make the appli- 
cation, and that pretty liberally. Its application, 
like lime, is best made one, two or three years, and 
on the surface, before breaking up the land ; and 
thus give it the benefit of the w interns frosts and 
BDOws to dissolve and incorporate it with the soil. 

Lime. — This, next to the proper draining (when 
necessary : for even lime will not enable us to dis- 
pense with it) and deep tillage, I consider the most 
certam and permanent agent in *' renovating worn- 
out lands," of any other substance with which I am 
acquainted ; whether mineral, animal, or vegetable ; 
and when it can be obtained at a reasonable cost, 
even with some miles hauling in addition, it is 
generally to be preferred, if only one kind of 
^* bought manure" is to be used. It may however 
be used freely in conjunction with all other manures, 
and with decided advantage, if done with judgment. 
After many years experience in the use of lime, I 
would advise in all cases where it can be accom- 
plished, to spread it on the surface from 1 to 3 or 4 
years, before the land is broken up. The effect of 
a single winter^s frosts and rains, will more effectual- 
ly dissolve and bring it into action, and benefit the 
succeeding crop, as also the land itself, than is at- 
tained in a longer period, by ploughing it in as soon 
as applied. In this way also, a much larger quanti- 
ty may be safely applied to the same land at a sin- 
gle dressing. As there is no loss to lime from atmos- 
pheric influence, it should be kept near the surface : 
and the proper quantity to use to the best advantage, 
can only be determined by the price, and the state tlie 
land may be in, at the time. With a good sod of grass 
roots to receive it, 100 or even 150 bushels to the 
acre, will do no harm : but on stiff clays, with little 
toil or mould on the surface, 50 bushels would be a 
very liberal application as a first dressing, if put on 
immediately after ploughing. It would be better to 
apply a less quantity at first, aod renew it as soon as 
ao increased grov/th of vegetation eould be obtained. 
When lime is applied in very large quantities, and 

immediately incorporated with a poor soil, having 
ittle or no vegetable matter in it, the ^eei is to com- 
bine with the silicious particles, — abounding more 

«r >Aft •q all "^Wf «oilB..>*vuf €nrn% |i»rd v^mpaCt 



masses, that are not separated by years of after til* 
lage. This mode, therefore, to say the least, b lik« 
*' burying the talent;" for so much capital lies dor* 
mant, and neither benefits the farmer or hia laod.— 
Twenty-five or thirty bushels as a first applieation, 
particularly if aided by even a light dressing of Teg« 
ctablo manure, will make a much quicker return for 
the outlay. 

As to the modus operandi of lime much hai beeo 
written ; and various, if not conflicting theories put 
forth ; nor do all agree as to the most judicious mode 
of application. 

I consider it altogether unnecessary here, to at- 
tempt any explanation of the chemical changes pro- 
duced in the soil by its use, or to give my own opin- 
ion on iho subject, though formed after careful ob- 
servation and from years experience. To the inex- 
perienced, however, it is of much more importance 
to be informed how to use it to the best advantage. 
And as previously remarked, it is of still less conse- 
quence, /lou*, or tchen applied, so that it is dome. 

Lime will act very t>eneficially, as I know from 
experience, on stiff* tenacious clays, and to near a 
state of sterility, as scarcely to re-produce the seed 
sown on them. But if U!>ed under such circuift- 
stances, and without the aid of any kind of man- 
ure, considerable time must elapse before much 
amelioration of the soil need be expected. 

Theory without practice, does not often eany 
much weight with it ; and on the mind of the farm- 
er, generally speaking, it acts with less force perliapa 
than with most other classes In the community; for 
unless an array offsets, or good evidence, is adduoed 
to inspire confidence, he is slow to change ; the 
more so, when ho knows that even a partial failure 
in a single crop, from experimenting, will be seui* 
biy felt in his slender income, and perhaps for a year 
to come. This feeling, to a certain extent at least, 
is all right and proper ; for experiments, to teat any 
new theory, are best undertaken on a limited icaUc 
time may be lost thereby, but tnoney may ha amtti hk 
the end, 

I will now briefly give some account of the praeli- 
eal operation of my theory. My first application of 
lime to any extent, was 200 bushels, mostly air slak- 
ed, hauled 6 miles, and applied to 4 acres ; juat 
broken up for a com crop, and harrowed in. Thii 
portion of the field particularly, was so thoroughly 
exhausted by previous bad management, that the 
yield in corn was only some 5 or 6 bushels to the 
acre ; nor was the crop sensibly increased by the 
lime. As the main object in cultivation was to set 
the field in grass, the com was followed by a crop of 
small grain, and a liberal supply of clover and timothy 
seed, and plaster: the latter producing no Tiaible 

effect whatever, and nearly all the graw aeed per^ 
islied, leaving the surface as bare as before. But 
before the field again came in course for cuitivatioB, 
the good effect of the lime was so evident bf the 
growth of white JeloTer— a mw fariety in that ?l^ 
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at I was encouraged to lime the whole fieid 
ling about 13 acres, and also including this 4 
put on as before, just after breal^ing up for 
The crop on this portion, was increased fully 
fold, over that adjoining, and but recently 

thus liberally paying all expenses, and has 
ed ever since to produce profitable crops. — 

now acts on it with marked effect. The 
plication was made some 18 to 19 years since; 
lest the dwnbUilff of lime, these 4 acres have 
ipt for experiment, and without the addition 
r manure; except a portion, iutended for still 

experiment. About 2 acres were sown in 
ast corn, with 200 lbs. Peruvian Ouano^thcn 
d wheat on the 4 acres, and with 200 lbs. 
to the acre, leaving 3 lands without guano, 
com was materially benefitted by the Guano ; 
wheat was not benefitted by the previous ap- 
n of it j though it was nearly or quite doubled, 
e two lands left without any Guano: the 
Mras harvested two years since ; and no one 
ow point out by the growth of the clover, uni- 
good on the whole, and equally limed, which 

had and which had no Guano — the conclu- 
that the "renovating** effects of lime, are thus 
jr times as durable as Guano; how much 
remains to be seen. 

> nine or ten years since, I determined to re- 
m adjoining field, at whatever cost. I was 
g previous by one of my neighbors who sold 
I, and removed to the west, in order to settle 
if laid, that the attempt would be futile ; or, 
r was made productive, it would cost a great 
ire than the land was worth. The prospect 
lidding; for the larger portion was as much 
[ as could be, by shallow tillage, no manure, 
I seed sown, and constant washing, even to 
and producing little else than running briars. 
broken up in the fall and winter, to a much 
depth than it was ever ploughed before ; sixty 
of quick lime to the acre, were applied in the 
the ground well harrowed and planted in 
leh portions as required it, having been well 
rained — some 2 to 3 acres — and which were 
le amount that produced anything of a crop, 
more than paid the expense of ploughing. — 
of oats and grass seed followed ; as it was 
iidered worth the trouble and expense to put 
p of wheat, on ] of the field. After 6 or 7 
ie same field again coming in course, exact- 
ime plan was pursued, as to ploughing and 
ut rather increasing the depth than other- 

srop of com though injured by the bud worm, 
Mi— enabling me to do, what 1 had rarely, or 
one before, utt from ^ to i of the crop.— 
Ilowed, on about ] of the field, with some 5 
heb of bones to the acre, and wheat on the 
, with Oatno : both heavy crops, and lodging 



. over the greater part of the field. Then followed a 
! wheat crop on the whole ; manured as much as pos- 
sible from the barn yard, and on the balance, a light 
dressing of guano of some 60 to 100 pounds to the acre. 
The average yield of the field, was over thirty- 
three bushels to the acre. 

These results are attained with certainty; for 
every field and lot are accurately surveyed, and the 
contents noted on the plat of the Farm ; and the pro- 
duct of this field was kept separate, threshed, and 
measured by itself. The greater portion suffered 
from the drought early last year ; and the harvesting 
was badly done, owing to the fallen and tangled state 
of the grain from a storm, about the time of ripen- 
ing ; but I have no doubt, several contiguous acres 
might have been selected on the lowest ground (the 
portion under drained) on which the yield was over 
40 bushels to the acre.* This season, the same field 
yielded the heaviest crop of grass I ever harvested ; 
and even on what was originally the poorest part, 
there is now a luxuriant crop of second growth clo- 
ver, and intended for seed, that is lodging over the 
whole extent. We will estimate the profit and loss 
by figures: 

To 60 bushels of lime, cost at the kiln, 16c. |9.60 
7 years interest, (though it paid in pasture 

in less time,) - - • • • 4.93 

60 bushels of lime, cost at the kiln, 12^c. 7.50 

3 years interest, - . . . . 1.35 

6 bushels ground Bones, at 50c. - • 3.00 

100 pounds Guano (African) ... 200 

#37.46 
Contra. 

By 33 bushels of wheat, average price 

sold at 1.31 - ' . #43.23 

Estimate increase of corn crop, at least 
6 barrels, at #2, (and entirely ow- 
ing to the lime,) - - 12.00 

Estimate increase of Oat crop <* 

20 bushels, at 40c. ... 8 00 

Estimate increase of Hay *' 

1 ton, 1000 

Estimate value of clover seed, *< 
(for there would have been none 
without the lime,) 1 1 bush, at #4, 6.00 79.23 

#51.75 
Making, in round numbers, #50 per acre in fa- 
vour of " renovating ;" nor is the estimate a forced 
one. The actual increase of the crops is greater 
than the amounts assumed ; and if a fair average was 
made of the wheat, in the joint crop of oats and 
wheat, the aggregate result would be increased soma 
#5 to #6 per acre. 

There should, perhaps, in the view of some, be a 
charge for draining, and for hauling and spreading 
the lime ; also for the manure, for the crop of wheat ; 
and for the expense of harvesting the inertuei crojpi9. 

*lt was gleaned with the horse rake, and by the 
hogs ; yet sufficient seed was left on the land, to pro- 
duce this year, a volunUer crop of wheat with the 
Eiss, estimated by many who saw it, u wall wortb 
rrestJDg. 
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Tb« two fanner, »rt aniplj paid for in th« increM- 1 
•d paiture j and the raaaure, wu aa mors than Ihs 
actual jield of Ibe land itisir, after Iba um of lime, 
ttc. whiob an charged in the account, and bI more 
than tha coal: and it ii beliered tba increased pro- 
duet in slratv and fodder, fullf repaja the expenaa 
of barrcttlng : to lay nothing of the present ilrte of ' 
the landj as compaied to nhal it was oriKinally. It | 
is now aADieuLT aad raRHAMEKTi.i, improTed. I 

When Lime bai been freelj used, plssler will 
Senarallj, if not always, act promptlj and efficientljj 
and thus at rery imall expeate, materially aid iii ' 
perpetuatiag the improTCment. PreTJoui to its ep- < 
plication in Ibis case, plaiter was liberaliy used ; but i 
with no Tiaible efiect whateier : now, its aclioti ii as : 
marked on tbe nmt land, as I bare arar seen any I 
wbeie. I 

WhercTBr lima can be abtained at a reaioosble | 
price— say from 13 to SO cent* per buihel in a 
cauttic state [or at half price, if air slaked) with 
eyeu 5 to 10 miles hauling, it may be used lo adian- . 
jUige on most, if not all ■tiO' clay toils. 

lo some section! these pricea are paid, and it is | 
hauled 15 to 20 miles -, and by a class of men unaur- 
paaied for industij and Ibrift. The writer hai 
known no instance where iU use was perseiered in, 
under whatever disadTuntage it might be, in which 
•uccess, to a greater or lesi Hxtent,did Dot crown the 
effort; and many who borrowed money to procure 
it, in the firat instaoce, have mainly by its use, be> 
come independent ; and niencif lendtn lliemselTea. 

ilMUi— compoaed principally of phoaphate of lime, 
and gelatinous animal matter, when cruahed or 
ground, fonnoneorihe richest manures. Itactswcll | 
either alone, or with other manures; and ia particular- I 
ly valuable Lo aid the growth at clorer ; for thia 
reason, I ciaas it decidedly befare Guano, at an 
equal expenditure of money, for " renovating worn- 
out lands." Although not so prompt in acting, it il 
far more durable, end more likely lo produce » 
good crop of clover, lo turn under. Clover, beinj 
almost the only " green crop" that 1 have ever found 
much adTBntsge from turning in. 

I prefer Ita use, fullowing the lime, and on the oal 
orop i at tlie rate of from 6 to ID bushels — or at 
Kuch more as the renovator may please, for an in- 
DTcated quantity will do ne itijuri|. On the wheal, 
■ucceeding the oals, my practice ia, to apply a light 
dtcaaing of Guano — say 60 to lOO pounds to the 
aere, to tnalura and perfect the grain ; and only on 
•ueh portion* of the Geld, as the manure from the 
baru yard will not extend to. Jiy the lime the 
elovcr requires the aid of tho bone, it will have be- 
come aufficit-ntly disintegrated and incorporatetl 
with the toil, lo give the clover a vigorous start; and 
its eflcct on Ilia grasi crops, ia generally more dura- 
Ue than tha vegetable manurea. 

The supply of ground bonea is a limited one ; but 
whcii Ig be bad at a reasonable ptice(uiuallj tellii^ 
at 40 to SO oenis the busliel) it may be ined to ad- 
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vantage on alt cropa and on all soil*; but with da- 
r.idedly bti advantage, after paasing through the 
ole/nHtk of the glue msnufaelurer; (aa I have 
proved— al least lo my flaligfaction); thus deprlTlng 
il of much of ila fertilizing property. It ii utuallj 
liarrowed in with the seed, at it loses lets by expo- 
sure to the atnioipheie, than most kinds of putrai- 

Guone — Tliii is one of the noit active of all 
inanurca ; and if the price would justify the appli- 
eation in tuQirient quinliliea, it might aid very ma- 
terially in " renovating worn-out landa." But eon- 
lidering the evanescent nature of ita lOMt active 
principle, ammonia, and the preaenl high market 
jirice, lit: ihe Peruvian, at (GO to (70— and the 
more Inferior kinds at (45 to (55 — for tha too of 
■2000 pounda, it is much doubted whether the ulli* 
male advantage, calculated on by many, will be r«- 
aiizcd. If the Peruiian could be obtained at about 
kaif litis price — and it is beliered tueh would be the 
case with a fair competition in the Peruvian market 
—the cDic might be difTercnl. 

The writer has made libiral uae of Guann ; and 
generally to profit, aa to Ihe imoiediale return ; but 
in no case liai much benefit been derived beyond lb* 
Brst crop ; anil rarely was any material effect par- 
Ecived after the second year. 

Thia opinion, so diOerent from that entertaiDad bj 
some others, is not lightly formed, nor without aeT- 
eral years careful obaerralion ; and alio testing Uw 
matter by numerous experimeota, and on ■ acala 
luflicicnlly extended, to prove Ihe truth, or fallacji 
of the doctrine held by some, that it ia only a alimu- 
lant. Jleference to one experiment may suffice, u 
■ they all tend to the same result, and nearly (o Iha 
me degree. 

In a field of some 10 acres, one aera wai aaleoUd 

:ar the middle, and extending Ibrongh tha Bald, aa 

aa to embrace any diflErence of aoil, ahouU thera ba 

Ibis acre 300 pound* of Ferurian Ouauo, 

at a cost of about (5.00, ware sown with the wfaaaL 

Adjoining tha Guano on one aide, wai manure from 

tb» harn yard, at the rale of 95 cart load* to tha 

opposite side (separated by an opan 

drain the whole distance) gronod bonas ware appli- 

the balanc* of Ihe field, at a eost of (G.OO to 

the acre : the field equally limed Iwo years preead- 

ing. There was no material difference in the lima, 

or manner of seeding ; axoept that the maniira waa 

lightly croas-ploughed in, and the Guano and Bodm 

harrowed in with tba wheat. 

The yield od the guanoed acre wa* thirty-Bva 
bushels ; the adjoining aera with bone, as near a> 
could be estimated by doiens, and eomparad with 
the Guano, was about 37 bushels; and the manurad, 
about S4 buthels. Tha aeaton wa* unniuallj dr7 ; 
and the manured portion suHered mora from tbii 
cause than either of the other* ; tha laud being coo- 
iiderably mora aleTated, and a aoath axpotura. 
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The field hat since been mowed three times ; the 
firH erop of grass was eTidently in Caror of (he boned 
pavt; the seeond, and third, were fully two to one 
over the Ouano, and also yielding much heavier 
crops of cloTerseed. On a part of one land, 16 
bushels to the acre of the finest of the bone were used; 
CD this, the wheat was as heary as on the guanoed, 
and the grass generally lodges before harvest , as it 
also does on much of the adjoining land with 12 
bushels of bone. 

The action and durability of Guano, probably va- 
ry on difierant soils ; and although it may general- 
ly be used to advantage in aid of a single crop, 1 
have as yet, no satisfactory evidence, that its fertil- 
ising properties are very durable : unless applied in 
such quantities, as may in the end, ** cost more than 
it comes to." 

Guano should isol be used with caustic lime, or 
ashes; nor very soon succeeding their application. 
It may with decided advantage be mixed wWh plaster, 
to fix and retain the ammonia ; and for nearly, if 
not all crops, it is best to sow it broadcast, and 
phugk in immediately. 

Lemeked Mk$, — There are few, or none, who are 
ignorant of the value of this article as manure. But 
ms the supply n raraly, if ever equal to the demand, 
much need not be said on the subject At 8 to 10 
oeots per bushel, if the cost of transportation is not 
t(0O heavy, they may always be profitably used ; in 
durability they are next to lime, and the action im- 
mediate. Few comparatively, except within the vi- 
cinity of cities or villages, or those with water or 
nil road facilities, can procure, or afibrd to use them 

Peaidrdls.*-Much profit has not resulted in the use 
of this (the merchantable) article, so far as I have 
observed its effects on my own, or the crops of oth- 
ers. Such as 1 have purchased, has as yet produced 
Imt slightly beneficial results on the crops to which 
it irai applied. Its fertilizing property was difiused 
through such a mass of inert matter, that I conclu- 
ded with half, if not one-third of the expense, more 
benefit might be derived from the purchase of some 
other kind of manure. 

In the neighborhood of cities, where a supply can 
be obtained without so much adulteration, its use 
may be made very profitable. 

TenUNgiJi Green Crops. — ^This plan of "renovating 
worn out lands," has long been advocated by many. 
I have also given it a fair trial ; and with the ex- 
ception of Clov&r as tkt green crop, little advan- 
tage has resulted from its adoption : very poor land, 
without some extraneous aid, will not poduce a green 
crop worth the turning in. It is questionable, wheth- 
er the same amount of time and labor (supposing the 
oecupaot without the means to purchase manure of 
any kind) could not be better employed on such land, 
lo adding to hia atock of manure, by composts ; pre- 
pared from decayhig vegeUble maUer, alluvial soil, 
Im. te , abooDding more or tots on all farma. Ifl 



the land possess fertility to produce sufficient clover 
for pasture, the use of plaster either without, or eei^ 
tainly with the aid of lime, will, with good manage- 
ment, make it yield a luxuriant crop. But it ahould 
be borne in mind, that to improve in this way, little 
mowing, and less pasturing, must be permitted.— 
The land is not only benefitted by what is lamed in^ 
but is also materially aided in the process of renova- 
tion, by what is l</t otU, and on the surface ; to shield 
and protect the soil from a parehing sun, prevent 
throwing out the clover roots by the winter frosts, 
and washing away of the soil, by heavy dashing 
rains. 

This brings to mind another matter, though per- 
haps not strictly ** in the bargain,** but which is of 
much more importance than many seem to be aware 
of; and as yet only incidentally alluded to. It ia 
the preservation of the land after it is renovated, from 
washing away of the soil, and into gullies, and "gall- 
ed places,*' as they are called : this is best done by 
regular water furrows made with the bar-share 
plough, and throwing the earth on the lower side. — 
1 will attempt a brief description of my plan of ope- 
rations ; but without a diagram, some may possibly 
be at a loss. 

The points to commence at are determined by the 
eye; a cheap spirit level, costing but a trifle, will 
soon give the termination with precision, and the 
proper inclination. The operator takes a station 
tome 60 to lOU yards distant from the designated 
point ; the assistant, having the staff', with a move- 
able target, and also a bundle of stakes, some 2 to 3 
feet long, places one in the ground, and by its side 
raises the staff and moves the target up or down, to 
range with the sight from the level : the target is then 
raised 6 inches and confined by a screw ; the assistant 
walks 17 steps, and raises his staff: the operator by 
merely turning his level, and nototherwise varying its 
position, soon determines the point for the second 
stake, by the assistant m6ving the staffs backwards or 
forwards, (keeping his distance from the first stake) 
until the target again ranges with the level ; then set 
another stake, and raising the target six inches at 
each station, throughout the field. One position for 
the level, if selected with judgment, will serve for 
8 or 10 sights ; they should be taken in advance, and 
on, or near the luppoted line of the furrow. With a 
little practice the levelling is done very expeditiously, 
and by any person of ordinary capacity. When ready 
for the plough, the leveller walks before it, (the 
ploughman guided by his steps) picks up the staket 
as they are reached, — and if necessary by much in- 
equality in the land — varies the line a little between 
the stakes, still more to preserve the level. 

This gives a uniform escape for all surplus water, 
with a regular fall of about one foot in the hundred. 
My experience has proved, that if the furrows are 
not too far apart, (one for each fall of 5 to 6 feet will 
generally tuffice) they effectually prerent wasbing i 
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BDd the gradual descent of the water does not form 
guUiea. They are made directly after seeding wheat 
— are as carefully attended to as the seeding itself— 
and remain open until the land is again broken up. 
They are raluable on all lands liable to wash, and 
hare materially aided in my efforts in " renorating 
worn-out lands." All tho unsightly ** gullies and 
galled places" have disappeared. 

Rotation of Crops. — This is aUo a subjeet of im- 
portance ; and it is also one on which much diver- 
sity of opinion exists. Nothing short of the concur- 
rent testimony of a neighbourhood, will establish one 
plan as the best: yet in another, a diflerent one has 
equally strong adrocates : for in some sections of 
the country *Hhe three field shift" is preferred — in 
another, five, and a third will adopt the six or seyen 
field rotation. Diflerent '^localities," and other cir^ 
cumstances, may perhaps afford good grounds for 
this rariety of opinion. But as a general rule, it is 
belie?ed that where the latter mode is adopted, or 
Dearly so, other circumstances being equal, the farm- 
ing is better done, is more profitable, and the lands 
more permanently, if not more rapidly improved: 
close pasturing, and ** renovating worn out lands," 
may do in theory, but are not very likely to succeed 
io practice. The seven field rotation, certainly ad- 
mits of a better opportunity to benefit by the aid of 
the artificial grasses ; and whenever they can be suc- 
cessfully invoked, the good work is more than half 
accomplished. 

Before taking leave of my readers, the majority 
of whom perhaps are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, I would again briefly recur to the important 
subject of Manures, — one of scarcely less moment 
to the tiller of the soil, than is the Mariner^s Com- 
pass to the tempest-tossM sailor — for mainly to 
their agency in some form or other, must we be indebt- 
ed for success, in the renovation of worn*out lands. 
My preference, as may have been seen, is given to 
Lime over all others, when an expenditure of the slen- 
der resources of the farm is devoted to this object ; 
and although it is not a Panacea, to cure all the ills in- 
cident to the calling, nor will it, like the fabled Satyr, 
" blow hot and cold with the same breath," yet on all 
soils to which i have seen it applied, — from the stiff- 
est clays, to the blowing sand8,--^oes it appear to 
be a renovator in a greater or less degree : the one. 
It will lighten and mellow, while the other is ren- 
dered more compact, and more retentive of mois- 
ture. I would therefore strongly advise the use of 
LiMi, as decidedly the most efficient and durable 
agent, for improving most kinds of soils. If its ac- 
tion may be considered comparatively slow, it is 
SURE, in its fertilizing efl'ects ; and will generally in 
the end, prove also to be the most economical, when- 
ever it can be obtained at a reasonable price. 

The three kinds of ** bought manures" most ex- 
tensively in use in this State for improving our worn- 
out lands (Plaster of course excepted) might be class- 



ed somewhat like the following: Lime, for the 
landlord. Guano for the tenant, and ground Bones for 
both. All may be used to profit under favorable cii^ 
curostances ; but they are believed to diffsr material* 
ly in their relative values, in proportion to the 
amount of money usually expended, if the improve- 
ment of the land, is a primary nbject with the hus- 
bandman. ^ 

Experience, however, in this, as well as in most 
ether things, is the best teacher; provided we do not 
pay too dear for it. And without intending in the 
least degree, to check the energy and spirit of sg- 
ricultural improvement, .now so widely extending, 
I would venture a caution to those who have bat 
little money to expend for the purchase of high 
priced manures, to do it rather for such as are 
known to be durable ; and which will eventaslly, 
be the most certain to return both principal sod 
interest. 1 feel confident that all I have expend- 
ed for lime, has been returned irv the increased 
product of the soil; and with nearer six (tmei sis, 
than 6 per cent, interest. If the market value of the 
land, has not been enhanced in equal proportkw 
(most probably the case) it certainly has not dlefcrisr- 
ated any in quality. 

As remarked at the beginning of my essay, no ti- 
exclusive method of improvement, is alike suited to 
all locations, and circumstances ; but I trust a pIsB 
is submitted that will very generally succeed if pM> 
severed in ; it will not only make the grain, but the 
grass grow ; and will at the same time, effeotosUf 
" Renovate woav out Lakds." 

EDWARD STABLER, 
Harewood, Qth mo. 28, 1848- 

WORK FOR OCTOBER. 

We had indulged the hope that we should b»^ 
been able to congratulate our agricultural friendi^** 
our conversation for this month, with greatly impX^'* 
ed prospects as to prices and markets for their **2 
plus products. The news in the first week of '•* 
month from England indicated an advance in pr 
and an enhanced demand, and we knew that u 
shipments of produce had been made from this 
on foreign account, which seemed to justify the 
lief that the advance in England had not been m 
ly speculative, but was based on a reality grov 
out of the short crops there, and the contempU 
failure of the crop of potatoes in Ireland. But o 
recent accounts show a manifest depressioL 
prices, and would justify the belief, that the ore 
which had been sent out were premature. Wh ^ 
month may bring forth it is hard to divine; but-^^, 
will hope for the best, and, come what may, subm -^ 
patience to the will of Providence. 

With this brief introduction, we will direct at 
tion to the matters which should claim attention 
ing the month 

ON THE FARM. 

Threshing-out Crain.-^V/e have ever been th^ ^ 
vocate of early threshing and preparing the w^** 
crop lor sale. That job once done the farmer "^*" 
watch his tine to send it to market To place 
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Mlf in ftueh position is at all times good policy, but 
tl the present Uroe it is especially so, as from the 
continued fluctuations in prices which prevail, only a 
few days may make a difference of several cents in 
the Talue of a bushel of grain, and he that has his 
surplus ready to avail of the favorable moment, al- 
ways stands the best chance of getting the highest 
price. 

Seeding Wheat. — We fear, from the extensive 
drought which has prevailed for the last few weeks, 
that a Tery large number of farmers have not yet 
seeded wheat. To those who may be thus situated, 
we would say that they should lose no time in get- 
ting in their seed. 

For the manner of preparing the ground and all 
other directions connected with the subject, we refer 
to our remarks of last month. But as the following 
process of soaking the seed is so simple and plainly 
expressed, we annex it. We copy it from the report 
of the proceedings of the New York Agricultural 
Club, and will only remark, that Mr. Elliott is an 
English farmer of distinction, now, and for many 
years, settled in the State of New Jersey. 

" Mr. Meios. — How do you prepare wheat for 
lowing?" 

">ir. Elliot.— The mode I use to clear it of 
smut and foreign substances was that practiced by 
my father before I was born. He took a puncheon, 
aiid cutting it in half, in one portion made a strong 
brine of common salt and water or of sea-water in- 
creased in strength by adding salt — (sea- water was 
used then for economy, as a bushel of salt then cost 
a fTiinea, or $5) then sinking in the brine a wicker- 
basket, he slowly poured the wheat into it, stirring it 
gently till all the smut had risen to the top, which 
was skimmed off the wheat taken from the brine, 
placed on a floor, and sprinkled with a small quanti- 
ty of slacked lime, which was mixed through the 
heaps. The wheat was then ready. The salt wa- 
ter being glutinous, coated the grain, and the lime 
burned off the little beard on the end of evcrj ker- 
nel, and to which the dust of smut adhered and in- 
fected the grain. We thus produced clean, hand- 
iorad wheat from a farm that was so notorious for 
raising smut that no miller would buy the grain, and 
DO bouse-keeper use it This was my father ^s prac- 
Uee for twenty-six years, and has been mine for thir- 
ty-five, and yet is eompletely successful in eradicat- 
inr smut** 

We will make this additional remark — that lime 
if indispensible to the successful culture of wheat, 
and that where it is not already nreient in the soil, 
that the grower should lime his land, even though 
ha may Im able to put on but a few bushels to the 
aore at a time— 25 bushels at each course of rotation 
will be enough, If he cannot afford to apply 100 
boshels at once. If the soil be lAttt, the first quanti- 
ty will be better than the latter. Clover should al- 
ways follow liming ; the clover being turned under 
will increase the capacity of the land to receive ad- 
ditional quantities of the mineral. Where lime is 
Dot easy of proeurement, and tnarl may be obtainable, 
tin latter should be applied, as that contains the cal- 
eareous principle whicn makes the former useful. 

JSm.— It is to be presumed that every farmer hat 
got bis rye seeded ; but if there be any who has been 
prevented from doing so, he may still seed it, the 
earlier the better, however. Were we to seed this 
late we sluHild plough In the Ked three or four in- 
flhes deep, ligbtly harrow and roll the ground well. 

Com xenb-— It should be the business of every 
ftnaer to be making arrangemeDts to have bauled 



into his cow yards, every substance capable of being 
converted into manure. The time of a hand and 
team could be very profitably employed in this busi- 
ness alone for two months, as every load brou^nt, 
would, by spring, be transformed by the cattle into 
food for next yearns crops. 

Care of Slock. — As it is all important that your 
cattle should go into winter quarters in good condi* 
tion, pay attention to them now and see that they 
do not suffer for food — if your pastures are bad, make 
up for their deficiency with other food : and be sure 
to give your milch cows a good mess of slops night 
and morning. 

If you have not stables and sheds for your cattle, 
go to work and have sheds at once provided, for you 
may take our word for it that dry, warm quarters 
for them in winter is a great saver of food — a cow 
or an ox with a warm stall and good bed ean be 
subsisted through the winter upon one-third less food 
than one which has to face tlie elements out of doors. 
But casting economy aside, humanity should teach ui 
all, that we should treat every beast which we may 
own with kindness. 

Management of Com'Stalks. — So soon as the com 
shall have been gathered and housed, have the cora 
stalk) cut down and hauled to some place conveni- 
ent to the cow-yard — and, from time to time, have 
them spread thereon, lo act as absorbents of the 
liquid discharges of the cattle, and to be ground up 
by their tread. Thus disposed of, they will not only 
keep the animals dry, an important consideration Id 
the winter care of such stock, but add largely to the 
home supply of manure in spring — and here we 
would remind our readers, that the stalks of cora 
contain one of the most essential ingredients in the 
growth of corn, the tiUcatt of potatk, — in a form al 
ready prepared, to be taken up by the succeeding 
crop. It is that compound of flint or sand and pot- 
ash, which forms the outer-cnist alike of the blades 
of grass of small g^ain, and of the stalks of corn, 
which enables them to assume that elastic strenp;tJi 
which sustains them in an erect position, and with- 
out which, they would droop their heads, fall and 
rot upon the bosom of the earth, without the power 
of fructifying their fruit. And yet, how often do we 
see this valuable resource cast into gutters and road- 
sides to rot in utter uselessness. 

Those who grow Com^ should treasure their 
stalks as among the most valuable materials for 
making manure to be found on their farms — for, of 
a truth, if properly managed, they will not only be 
found to be bread and meat, but clothing also to all 
the grain families. 

Working Horses and Oxen.— Let these useful crea- 
tures receive additional attention — good food, plan* 
ty of it, and a daily cleansing with the eorrv oomb» 
brush and whisp of straw — g(x>d bedding at ntgbt, and 
clean stables at all times. 

Pumpkins, — Have these pulled and stored away in 
a dry place before they are frosted. 

Hogs —So soon as your hogs have eaten up the 
mast take them up and pen them. Throw a load of 
loam, leaves and rooula from the woods, or marsh 
mud into their pen every few days, and they will man> 
ipulate it into good manure for you. 

In feeding your pumpkins to them, you will find 
your interest promoted by having the pumpkins eooJk- 
<d, and still more so, if to every *20 lbs. of pumpkins 
you add 5 of corn meal, making the whole into mush. 
Cooked pumpkins donH scour, and fatten much faster 
than when given raw. 

Every pen should be provided with t rubbing 
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Charcoal or rotten wood should be thrown into the 
pen at least twice a week. 

The hoes ahouldi when first taken up» each, re- 
ceive a table spoonful of sulphufi a like quantity of 
salt mixed in a pint of corn meal. This will act as 
a cooling medicine and prevent that fererisb state 
into which thejr are apt to relapse when first confin- 
ed. During the period of fattening they should re- 
ceive occasional mixtures of salt and ashes, to cor- 
rect its acidity and give tone to the stomach. 

PlatUing-mU Orchards. — Those who design plant- 
ing out orchards should both plough and subsoil the 
ground in which they intend to plant the trees — and 
they may rest assured that they cannot well plough 
and subsoil too deeply. The ground would be all 
the better of two ploughings. And here let us ob- 
serve, that it is indispensable that they should turn 
under a good coatine of manure, besides which they 
ihould top-dress with lime, say from 50 to 100 bush- 
els to the acre. An orchard, if well set out, will 
last for an age, provided it be properly cultivated af- 
terwards, there/ore, it is essential that in doing a 
work of such permanency, one should take pains to 
do it well and effectually. A good beginning in all 
things is commendable, but in none more so than in 
letting out an orchard. 

Old Orchards, — If you have an old orchard, exam- 
ine your trees. If there be moss on them, or the 
bark is rough and scaly, scrape them and apply a 
coating composed of the following mixture, made in 
the proportion of 1 gallon of soft soap, 1 lb. of salt, 
and 1 lb. of sulphur, to be well mixed together before 
being put on, which can be done willi a whitewash 
brush. Care must be taken to apply it to the entire 
trunk of the tree from the roots up to the crotch. 

li you have neglected your trees, dig up the earth 
around them all round the trunk for the distance of 
three feet, and give to each tree about a bushel of a 
compost made of equal parts of stable manure and 
mould from the woods, or what is equally good, 
marsh mud. Upon the top of thi& strew half a peck 
of'lime^or the same quantity of |ime and ashes. 

Young Slock. — In tne manag^ement of these this 
winter act upon the principle, that as you wish them 
to grow, it is necessary to provide them with plenty 
of good food. Give them twice a week a mixture of 
salt, ashes and lime, in tlie proportion of a gill at a 
time. 

Sheep. — If you have not already done so, provide 
these with a good shed and troughs to feed them in — 
ty sure (o water them thrice a day and feed them as 
often. Let the yard to which they have access be a 
dry warm one, facing the south; cover it with 
mould and leaves from the woods, and so graduate 
it that the inclination will be slightly to the centre. 

Roots of all kinds. — Have these put carefully away 
before the frost has time to injure them, and see that 
too many are not put away in the same pile, and that 
DO water can stand around them, or soak through 
their covering of earth when buried out of doors. A 

Eood plan to preserve them is to build your stacks of 
ty over them. 

Drainifig.— If you have any wet stifi'lands, set to 
work at once and drain them, as no soil whereon the 
water lays, however fertile it may be can produce 
within a third of its capacity, neither are the pro- 
ducts so good in quality as they will be ailer such 
lands are relieved of their super-abundant water. If 
you have such lands, which now winter-kill your 
grain, drain them, and you will remove the cause of 
tbeevil. 

•MM.— Wa feel that we cannot too often preu 



upon you the necessity of examining your^nf. At 
this season of the vear, owing to the scarcity of food 
in the pastures, the stock become restive and look 
out for weak points in the fence, and often deatroj In 
a single night or dav as much produce aa would re* 
pair a hundred such defective places in the line oC 
th3 fence ; nor can we blame them much, for hungor 
is an exacting master. 

Out'houses. — If these have not been cleaned and 
white-washed since spring, have it done now. Let 
your poultry-house receive the benefit of a thoroagh 
cleansing and white washing inside and out, nesta 
and every other fixture about it. In a place conve- 
nient to your hen house, under cover, provide a lof- 
ficient quantity of lime to last vour fowls through the 
winter. Pounded oyster shells, if reduced very fine 
would probably answer better than lime. To facil- 
itate the operation of pounding the shells it would 
be well to half or three-quarter bum them. Thai 
prepared, they can be very readily pounded. It will 
be well too to have a load of sand and gravel placed 
near the hen-house ; and to induce your hena to In 
in winter, you should give them occasional meaaeacM 
fresh meat, chopt up fine, as a substitute for the 
worms with which tbey provide themselvea when 
the earth Is not frozen. Chalk pounded and mixed 
with dough once a week will answer in the place of 
lime or oyster-shells — an ounce of chalk is sufficient 
for a quart of meal. Buckwheat^ Oofs and Cam 
should be altematelv given them to eat. 

Provender. — See that nothing in the form of prov- 
ender for cattle is suffered to go to tooslt— a long and 
tedious winter is before us, and those the moat plen- 
tifully supplied will have full demand before spring 
comes for all they have. The best way to prevest 
waste, and the consequent soifering of one*8 atock, h 
for the master to visit his stack-yarda, stablea and 
cow-yards at feeding times, and see for himself thai 
neither he nor his stock are cheated out of the food 
allotted to them. 

Tools and Implements. — Let every description of 
tools and implements be examined, have thoae re- 
quiring it repaired, and those not in use carefully 
put away under cover. Such attention aavea botk 
time and money. 

Fall and Winier Piowgftlfig.— Stiff clays intended 
for spring crops should be ploughed through the fall 
and winter: care must be observed not to plough 
either when the ground is either wet or very diy.^ 
If ploughed at the right time, and submitted to the 
action of the frost, the texture of the soil will be 
greatly improved, be easier to work, produce better 
and more grain. It is but candid, however, to atata 
that stiff clays ploughed when saturated with water 
become intractable and remain so during the whole 
of the ensuing season. 

Having thus enumerated the things of moat imma- 
diate attention, wo will ask permission to suggest to 
such of our patrons as may not have done so, to 
LIME their lands. If their land is tkm, 35 bushels lo 
the acre will bo enough-— if in moderate heart* 40 or 
50— if strong land, well supplied with vegetable 
matter, they may put on 60i 75 or 100— but tbej 
must bear this truth in mind, it is indispensibly ne- 
cessary to sow clover seed on all limed lands. 

In speaking of the benefits resulting from the ap- 
plication of Limb, Monsr. Fmris, one of the most m 
telligent writers upon the subject, says; 

" It would then result from all that has been aald, 
that line modifies the texture of the soil, makes it 
more friable — invigorates it^— renders it more perme- 
able—gives it the power to batter resist moiiture m 
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well ms drjne«s — that it produces in the eoil the bu- 1 limed soil, in furnishing to plants the lime which they 
matA nf lim« whinh Anf*in«ft« m. nnwerfiil mc»&na of (need, relieves the soil and plants from emplojieg 

their powers to produce it, and finally, that line 



mate of lime which encloses a powerful means of 
fertility — thai lime increases much of the energy of 
ih» soil and of plants to draw from the atmosphere 
the Tolatila substances of which plants are compos- 
ed, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and azote — that the 



promotes the formation of fixed substances, earthy 
or saline, necessary to vegetables." 



MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 



In accordance with the suggestions and reeom- A2:ricultural Chemist, was present, and moved that 
mendations made in the ^mmcflnFflnner,a number of hJbe invited to take part in the proceedings of the 
delegates to a Farmers'Convention assembled at the Convention, which was concurred in. 
1. n r.u Aii 1 J T *•. . r *u b-^ *•.. f Dr. Higgins inLoduced to the convcntion, Dr. De- 
hall of the Maryland Institute for the Promotion of ^y g,,^*}^ 3^ eminent Chemist of this city, and pro- 

the Mechanic Arts, in this city, on Tuesday, the 5th posed that he be invited to to take a seat in the 6on- 

Septerober. The Convention was called to order by vention, which was also concurred in. 

CAos. B. Cmlvtri, Esq. of Prince George's Co., on Mr. FP. H, FarqukoTf of Montgomery, submitted 

whose motion, John Glenn, Esq. of Baltimore city, the following resolution : 

President of the Maryland Farmer's Club, was called Rtsolred, That in the opinion of this Convention 

to the chair, and Sam'l. Sands appointed Secretary. }} » *" ^^i^^\ of pimary importance to the Agricul- 

Mr. GUnn 00 taking the chairi announced the ob- ^r*" ^I i^^'Z-U •^''^ *I! ^i"^** !!!f ^ ^ tf Guano 

'^It t4u^ !! 1.1:1* r .u A •"""""™ "J** "" should be obtained in such places and at such prices 

ject of the assembling of the Convention, to be. to „ ^j,, ^e within the reacK of every farmer in the 

eo-operate with the "Maryland Institute in makmg g.^^^^ ^nd that in order to promote this desirable 

MrapgemenUfor the holding of a Cattle Show and object, a committee shall be appointed to procure 

Agricultural Exhibition, In tRe city of Baltimore on jojlorm.tion in regard to the sou'r^ of supply of this 

the 9lh and lOih Nov. next, in connexion with the article, the probable amount which can *be thence 

Mechanics' Fair, to beheld about ^e same period obtained, together with the conditions of obtaining 

— *nf 1?5^»" *<> consider such other subjects as j^ ^^^ xhe^ual east at which it may be importeS 

might be deemed of interest to the Agricultural com- j^^, ^^is country .-and that said committee shall 

munity. He also alluded to the vast importance of especially inquire into and recommend such mea- 

the wteresU which the convention had assembled to ^^^ ^^j^ their judgment may be necessary to pre- 

advance, and regretted the apathy which was too ^^„^ ipeculstion.ind supply the farmer with Guano 

oOen evinced by agriculturists in regard to matters ^^ the lowest remunerating price, 

which should claim their united and energetic atten- _ ,. ... 7 *. .. » 1 :■ 

^QD^ ° On presenting this resolution, Mr. F. remarked, 

tL o <•<• D u • < .• r that notwithstanding the thinness of the meeting, 

John 8. Skumer, Es<,. being present, on motion of ^^ere was a fine feeling among the farmers of the 

Mr. Calvert, he was invited to occupy a seat as a g^^^ 3^^ |,e thought tlie information called for by 

member of the Convention. Mr. S. in an appro- this resolution, if attainable, would be of much valui 

r?K-"*jl""* •."'^^P^ ^^'\ courtesy which to the agricultural community, 

had been thus extended to him ..and returned thanks .. »• • j j . ^t . .v 

therefor, declaring that an invitation to participate Mr. Skinner moved as an amendment, that the 

in the proceeding of a convention, the objecti of com mi tee be also directed to report upon the rela- 

srhich were of so beneficent a character, was one of J'^« J^*»"« of the several kinds ©r wano introduced 

the highest honors which could have been conferred »"^ ^"S J^arkct, in order that the farmers might be 

upoo him. Mr. S. in the course of some remarks »«^J^^ l'""}^ deception m the purehase thereof. 

in which he alluded to the little attention which was Jhc chair suggested to the mover, that the object 

paid the intereste of the agriculturists, stated the <>f ^is motion was provided for, by the law creaUng 

fact, that the Committee on Agriculture in Congress "** Inspector of Guano. 

had not had a single meeting during the late session. •f- Bowie Doots, Esq., of Montgomery, in second- 
He regretted that this meeting was so small consider- ing the resolution of Mr. Farquhar, stated that 
ingthe extensive notice which had been given ef it in Guano to the amount of |15,000 had been used in 
the American Farmer, and other papers of the State his county, during the last year, and that the vast 
— but suggested that since they had assembled, the amount of the article now being used, rendered it 
members remain here until they had accompluh- necessary that the farmers shouki be protected from 
ed the objeet of their meeting. the influence of speculators. 

Judge Ckmnken stated to the convention, that Mr. Col. Cajmm, of Prince George's remarked, that he 

Oftcd ffMMcv. well known to the public as a roanufac- had undentood that the trade was in the hands of a 

tunr of valuable Agricultural Machinery, was pre- monopoly, and enquired, if such was the case, if any 

aeot, and had with him a new machine for Drilling steps could be taken to remedy the evil. 

Wheat, Ice., whieh be was iust on his way to exhibit Mr. (kheri said that he had recently held a con- 

iD Delaware, and requested an examination thereof versation with Dr. Thomfwoa, of Delaware, from 

bj the members present. Judge C. then moved that whom he received the information, that the best 

Cbe Convention taire a reeeu of 5 to 10 minutes for market for the purehase of Guano was New London, 

the purpoae, whieh wai eoneurred in. at which port arrangements had been made to pro- 

On re-niffembiittg. Jfi B. IKorlAiiirfoti. Em. of cure large supplies, by which the price of the article 

Anoe Aroode], annouiiced that Dr. lUggmif State would probably be much reduced---and that wlt^ 
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exception of the Peruvian, there was no monopoly — 
that the original contract witli the British Company, 
who had an Agent in tliis city, had expired — but 
whether a renewal had been effected he had not been 
able to learn. 

Mr. CUnn remarked that the monopoly of the Pc- 
ruTian Guano was in the hands of Messrs. Myers & 
Co. of England — and that the price of the first cargo 
imported into this port, was less than what the far- 
mers are now paying, — but that there were other 
kinds, Bolivian, African, Chilian, &c. of which he 
believed there was no monopoly. 

Rmnsay McHcnry^ Esq. of Harford, enquired if 
there had deen a renewal of the monopoly contract 
effected by the British company with the Peruvian 
government — but no satisfactory information was e- 
licited upon the subject. 

Mr. Skinner alluded to the first introduction of 
Guano into this country, and the little attention 
which was paid to the matter, at the time. 

Mr. Davis stated that some thirty years ago a few 
barrels were introduced, but the reason that it was 
not brought into general notice then, was, in conse- 
quence of the farmers not knowing how to use it. 

The subject was then passed over until the even- 
ing session, on motion of Mr. Farquhar. 

Mex, Jirorri$, Esq. of Harford moved that before 
the convention proceed in any further action, the 
roll be called, which being adopted, the credentials 
of delegates from the several counties were present- 
ed, when it appeared that the following had been 
appointed. 

Harford CorsxY. — Ramsay M'Henry, Alex. 
Norris, Geo. W. Hall, Jas. M. M'Cormick, Rev. 
Isaac Hall, Hy. D. Farnandis, Jas. Kean, N. W. S. 
Hays, Wm. Farnandis, Jas. Moores, Dr. A. J. Street, 
John W. Rutlcdge, Nicholas Nelson, Jas. W. Tal- 
ley, Jacob Michael, Saml. Sutton, Wm. Murphy, 
David G. M'Coy, Saml. Wbitford, John H. Price, 
Geo J. M'Atec» Dr. Joshua Wilson, John C. Walsh 
mod Ralph S. Lee. 

Caroline Co. — Joseph Pearson, Jas. H. Fountain, 
Nehemiah Fountain. 

Martland Jnititutx. — Samuel Sands, Joseph 
K. Stapleton, Edward Needles, Adam Denmead, 
Amos Gore. 

Charles Co. — John G. Chapman, Saml. Cox, 
Wm. Cox, Francis H. Digues, Jonas Hawkins, Danl. 
Jenifer, Sr., Uy. R. Harris, John W. Jenkins, Jas. 
E. Keach, Jos. Young, Dr. Alex. H. Robertson, 
Wm. F. Rennoe, Peter Wood, Judge Crane. 

Talbot Co.— For Md. J^. Soclyfartke E. 5. — 
Col. Nicholas Golddborough, Capt. F. Buchanan, 
and M. Tilghman Goldsborouch. 

FVom Farmera* Inspection Association. — James N. 
Goldsborough, David Kerr, and Qias. P. Crag. 

Carroll Co. — Wm. Baer. 

MoMTooMERT Co. — A. B. Davis, Otho Magruder, 
Zachariah Waters, Geo. W. Dawson, Robt. Dick, 
and Wm. H. Farauhar. 

Kent Co. — Judge Chambers. 

Prince Gboroe*s Co.— W. W. W. Bowie, Chas. 

B. Calvert, Horace Capron, Robert Bowie, Wm. D. 
Bowie, Wm. H. Tuck, Richard S. Hill, Thomas 
Duckett, John H. Bayne, John D. Bowling, Thomas 
Blagden, James Somervell, Jas. A. Iglehart, Wash- 
ington Calvert, Samuel H. Dorsett, Thomas S. Igle- 
hart, James S. Owens, John H. Somervell, H. C. 
Scott, Wm. N. Dorsett, Thomas F. Bowie, Charles 

C. Hill, Thomas Fawcett, John S. Sellman and Geo. 
Forbca. 

lbdbrick Co.^CoI. John MThenon, Chester 



Coleman, Richard Potts, George Smith, Griffin Tay- 
lor, B. A. Cunningham, John C Lana, William 
Grove, John Lee, Henry Dunlap, Wm. LAkin, Henij 
Culler, Jesse Wright, Denton Hammond, R. i. 
Stokes, Ezra Cramer, Jas. M. Schley, John P. Zim- 
merman, John F. Elder, James A.Shorb, John H. 
Worth ington, Charles Johnson, Jacob Leatherman, 
Daniel Main, Samuel Wolf, Wilson Hays, David W. 
Naill, Anthony Kimmel. 

Anxe Arundel Co. — N. B. WorthiDgton, Wm. 
C. Lyies. 

Howard District. — George W. Dobbin. 

Qi'KEN Anne^s Co. — Samuel T. E^rle. 

Mo. Farucrs' Club. — John Glenn, W. A. Tal- 
bott, Samuel Sands. 

Baltimore Citt. — George M. Gill. 

Dorchester Co. — Dr. Jos. £. Mose, R. T. GoMs- 
borough and John C. Henry. 

Washington Co. — Dr. J. O. Wharton. 

St. Marv^sCo. — Col. B I. Heard, Bennet GoQ^, 
Richard Thomas, Benj. G. Harris, Col. Jamea T. 
Blakistone, Col. C. Billingsley, Col. William Goad, 
Thomas Loker, Eld. P. Plowden, Geo. D. Goad, Geo. 
Combs, Edward L. Spalding, Dr. Walter H. Briscoe, 
Col. John H. Sotheron, James C. Milburn, Franela 
J. Stone, Dr. Jos. F. Shaw, Heniy J. Carroll, Dr. 
James W. Roach, Francis Neal, Lewis C. Combs, 
Henry Jones, Dr. Wm. J. Edelen, Dr. Henrv A. 
Ford, Dr. John M. Broome, and Henry G. S. Key. 

Somerset Co. — Wm. H. Jones and George S. At* 
kinson. 

Mr. Skinner offered the following reaolutiona, 
which were read, and on his motion laid on the table. 
Mr. S. thought that the subjects embraced in his 
resolutions were of primary importance, and that 
much valuable information to the farmer might be 
elicited by the committees who may be appointed 
upon the several subjects embraced therein. 

1. Resolved^ As the sense of the Convention, thai 
improvement in our systems of education generally, 
so as to make them more applicable to the prineiplei, 
and the interests of agriculture, is of the utmost Im* 
portance to the welfare of Maryland. 

This Convention believes that with the progresaive 
improvements in agriculture (and to accelerate that 
progress,) a better knowledge of the various aciencea 
applicable to it, will be indispensible on the part of 
the rising generation of the owners and cultivators 
of the soil — and further — that the more knowledge 
a man has of the principles that belong to whatever 
business he follows, that of agriculture, quite as 
much as any other, the greater happiness he will 
find in the pursuit of it, and the more efficient will 
be the application to it, of his mind and bis meana— 
reaping from it at once, more honor and more profit. 

\\ith these views, this Convention recommend 
that ail who arc interested in the improvement of 
agriculture (as who is not) combine to demand, that 
as much at least be appropriated by State and Fed- 
eral authorities, for direct instruction in agriculture 
as for instruction in any other art or profession. 

2. Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, that 
measures should be taken by the Legislature of the 
State with a view to a full and accurate aurvey of 
the agricultural statistics, resources and eapabilitiea 
of every county in the State, with a view to the pro* 
curcmcnt of such exact information as may be ne- 
cessary to just and intelligent legislation, and to m 
developement and exix>sition of the eminent natural 
advantages which Maryland presents for mil who 
have in view the amdication of capital and iuduitry 
to the cultivation of the soil. 
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3. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ex- 
amine mod report upon the laws of inetoswre or fenc- 
ing, in existence in Maryland, and to suggest such 
amendments aa may promise abridgment of the en- 
ormous expenses incident to the obligation which 
the law now imposes on every man to fence off his 
neighbor's stock, instead of fencing in his own. 

4. Resolrtd, That a committee be appointed to 
consider and report what reform, if any, is necessa- 
ry in the laws of the State, regulating the inspections 
(if tobacco and other articles. 

5. Resolved, As the sense of this ConTcntion, that 
nnder existing circumstances, the farmers of Mary- 
land suffer great loss by being debarred from the 
profits of sheep husband rv — and that a committee 
be appointed to consider that subject, and especial- 
ly whether some and what legislative measures 
could be taken to encourage that branch of agri- 
cultural industry by more stringent provisions as to 
sheep killing dogs, or olhenoise. 

Mr. Farquhar sub^mitled the following resolutions, 
and moved that the same be laid on the table until 
the evening session : 

Resolvedf That it shall be the duty of a committee, 
to be appointed in a manner hereafter prescribed, to 
ascertain once in every three years, what county of 
our State, has made the greatest improvement our- 
ing that period in the condition of its agriculture, and 
to report the same to the State Society at the time 
of its Annual Exhibition: that said county shall be 
styled " the Banner County," and its Agricultural 
Society shall receive from the State Society, a pre- 
mium or donation to the value of dollars, 

either in books, or in chemical apparatus suitable 
for the analysis of soils, as the county society may 
prefer. 

Geo. IF. DoMin, Esq., of Howard District, moved 
Ihat a State Agricultural Society be now formed, 
and that eaeb delegate present sign his name to a 
subscription paper to be presented for the purpose — 
which, neing seconded by Mr. DaviSfOf Montgomery, 
was concurred in, and the names of the delegates 
entered accordingly. 

On motion of Mr. />o6bm, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
hj the chair to draft a Constitution for the State Ag- 
ncultural Society. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Dobhin, JIT/Ienry and 
Calvert, the committee. 

Mr. Skinner offered the following resolution, which 
was laid over until the afternoon session : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention it 
would be expedient and salutary if each Agricultural 
Society in the several counties would report to the 
Legislature or Executive of the State, the name of 
the farmer most distinguished, for industrious and 
skilful management of his estspe — and that in the 
opinion of this Convention, suen report ought to be 
considered by the community and by the State and 
Federal Governments, as conferring a claim for pa- 
tronage and public honors, equal at least to tnat 
which is founded on excellence in any other civil or 
in any warlike profession. 

The Chair presented the following communi- 
cation from R. C. Hoi/yiiay, Esq., Secretary of State 
for the State of Maryland, with the accompanying 
letter Itom the Hon. E. Burke, Commissioner of Pa- 
lents, and the specimens of wools alluded to : 

Statb DarABTMBirr, Annapolis, Sept. Ath, 1848. 

John Glenn, Esg — ^The Governor received 



from the Commissioner of Patents the accompanying 
"Samples of Wool." 

These specimens arc now sent to you by the Gov- 
ernor with a request that you will cause them to be 
exhibited at the Agricultural Convention which is 
about to assemble in Baltimore. 

After these specimens have been inspected you 
will oblige the Governor by disposing of them in 
such manner as the Convention may think the most 
conducive to the Agricultural hiterest of the State. 
Your attention will greatly oblige, 

Very respectfully, yourob't. serv't. 

R. C. nOLLYDAY. 

Patent Office, May, 1848. 

Sir : — With this I forward a card containing 18 
specimens of the finest Wools of Europe very care- 
fully selected from the most valuable fleeces in Si« 
lesia. Saxony, &c., by a gentleman formerly em- 
ployed in this office, and of which mention is made 
in my report to Congress for 1847. They aro un- 
questionably superior to any before brought to this 
country and designed to serve as standards for the 
Wool growers in the United States. 

I will thank you to have the card with the speci- 
mens deposited in such a place in your State, as will 
best subserve Uie proposed object. Do me the favor 
also to advise me of tiie receipt of the same. 
1 have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
EDMUND BURKE. 
To the Governor of Maryland. 

Mr. Sands proposed that the specimens be placed 
in the Hall of the Maryland Institute until further 
provision was made for their preservation. 

Mr. Glenn, moved that they be deposited in the 
office of the **Amcrican Farmer.'* 

Mr. Davis seconded the motion, and offered as an 
amendment, that they shall be so deposited until 
some further disposition be made thereof by the So- 
ciety now being formed — which amendment being ac- 
cepted, the motion was concurred in. 

On motion, the convention adjourned until this 
evening, at 7 o^clock. 

Evening Session, — 7 o\lock. 

The convention havinz re-assembled, agreeably to 
adjournment, Mr. Farquhar introduced Major Jones, 
the well known eminently successful farmer of Del- 
aware, and moved that he be invited to partake in 
the deliberations of the convention — which motion 
was unanimously concurred in. 

Mr. Dobbin, Irom the committee appointed for the 
purpose, made a report, accompaniea with the draft 
of a Constitution and By-Laws, for the government 
of the State Agricultural Society, which was read, 
and after some amendment, was adopted as follows : 

CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

Maryland State JSgricullural Society, 

Wx, the subscribers, in order to improve Agricul- 
ture by attracting the attention, elicitmg the views* 
and combining the efforts of the individuals com- 
posing the agricultural community of the State of 
Maryland,— and aiming at the development of the 
resources of the soil, so as to promote the prosperity 
of all concerned in its culture, do hereby form our- 
selves into a society, and for its government adopt 
the following constitution : 

Art. 1. This society shall be styled, " The Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society." 
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Art. 2. The objects of the Society shall be, (o dis* 
cover new and hidden manures, to facilitate the col- 
lection of manures generally, and designate the best 
mode of their application to the different objects of 
cultivation. To procure and improve the imple- 
ments necessary in husbandry ; to improve the style 
of rural architecture ; to improve the breed of do- 
mestic animals ; to devise means for destroying ver- 
min and insects, which arc injurious to husbandry, 
avoiding their devastations, and guarding against 
other casualties ; to collect all foreign and domestic 
trees, shrubs, vines, plants, seeds, and grains, which 
may be deemed necessary or useful for subsistence 
or comfort; for live fences, fuel, or timber: and to 
make the necessary experiments as to their growth 
and adaptation to our climate, and different kinds of 
soil : and, if approved, to extend and promote their 
growth and culture ; to discover, if possible, new and 
profitable objects of commerce, from the products 
either of the field, the forest, or the bowels of the 
earth ; and whatever else shall tend to improve the 
agriculture and rural economy of the country. And 
the better to effect the above objects, which are 
hereby declared to be unalterable, and from which 
the society will never depart, it shall hold annual 
and special meetings, shall pass all rules and by laws 
for its proper government and for the promotion of 
the ends of the Society, and so soon as its funds are 
sufficient for that purpose, shall purchase or procure 
cabinets, collections of implements, libraries, and 
other aids to the general purposes of the Society. 

Art. 3. Any person may become a member oi this 
society, who will subscribe his name to the constitu- 
tion, or signify by letter his wish to become a mem- 
ber, and who shall at the same time pay Into the 
hands of the Treasurer, at each annual meetine there- 
after, the sum of three dollars, except those who may 
be members for life. Any person who will, at the 
same time of subscribing, or at any time thereafter, 

Eay into the hands of the Treasurer 35 dollars, shall 
e a member for .life. Each member shall remain 
such, until he signify his intention to quit the society 
at any annual meeting, when upon paying all arrear- 
ages, if any be due, he may cease to be a member. 

Art. 4. Ilonorary members, on being proposed at 
any nieetir.g of the society, may be elected by ballot 
by a majotity of the mcmben present. 

Art. 5. The society shall meet annually on the 1st 
Wednesday in November, but special meetings may 
be called by the board of managers. The annual 
and special meetings shall be held in Baltimore, at 
such hour and place as the board of managers may 
provide. 

Art. 6. The society shall have a President, one 
Vice President from each county, and from Howard 
District and Baltimore City, a (>)rre8ponding Secre- 
tary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and Five 
Curators, to be elected by ballot at each annual meet- 
ing, by a majority of the members present ; and who 
shall continue in office, until a new election shall be 
made. They shall be styled, *'The Board of Mana- 
gers of the Maryland State Agricultural Society,^^ 
any five of whom, with the President, or with such 
V. P. as he shall appoint in writing, shall constitute 
a quorum to do business. The board shall possess 
•11 the executive powers of the society, except such 
as are specificallv assigned by this constitution, and 
^hall apply and aisburse all moneys appropriated by 
-4ie society, according to the dir^tions of the socie- 
T, if any be given ; but if no directions be given, 
-nan according to tlieir own discretion and judgment; 

*4 ihall report at each annual meeting a fullstate* 



ment of their proceedings during the preceding year. 
The Board shall have power to fill any vacancy oo* 
curring in that body, and shall meet regularly on the 
first Wednesday in November, February, May and 
August in each year, and also at any other times that 
Ihey may think proper. It shall be their duty to pnh 
pose at the annual meetings of the society, any alter* 
ation in the constitution, which they may deem ei- 
pedicut. 

Art. 7. The president, vice presidents, secretarial, 
and treasurer, shall be the officers equally of the so- 
ciety and of the board. 

Art. 8. This constitution may be altered at the an- 
nual meetings of the society ; but no alteration ■hall 
be made, unless it shall first have been recommence 
cd by the Board of Managers, and then sanctioned 
by the votes of two-thirds of the membAa present; 
provided, that not fewer than thirty of me memben 
are present ; but the quorum to transact the ordu- 
ary business of the society, shall c6nsist of thirteen 
members. ^ 

BY-LAWS. 

Art. 1. Tlie President, or in his absence the high- 
est officer present, shall preside at all meetinga of 
thi^ Society, and of the Board. 

The duty of the President or presiding officer shall 
be, to preserve order, regulate the order of proceed- 
ings, and give the casting vote when required. 

Art. 2. The Corresponding Secretaiy shall con* 
duct all the correspondence of the society ; — he shall 
preserve the originals of ail communications ad- 
dressed to the society, and keep a fair copy of all hh 
letters in books. 

It shall moreover be liis duty to read to the Board 
and to the Society, the correspondence which he has 
sustained since the previous meeting. 

He shall likewise present all the documents, es- 
says, collections or contributions, of wbaterer na* 
ture, that he has received since the last meeting. 

Art. 3. The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of all meetings of the board and of the society, 
and, at the opening of each of thcmi shall read thoee 
of the preceding; i\\a\\ give notice of meetings; he 
shall have the custody of the constitution, by-laws 
and records ; and he shall keep, in books, a neat and 
accurate record of all the orders and proceedinga of 
the Board and the Society. 

Art. 4. The Treasurer shall receive, and keep de- 
posited ill Pank, to the credit of the Society, ail do- 
nations and bequests of money, and all other sums 
belonging to the Society. He shall pay all such sums 
as may be due by the Society, by checks, counter- 
signed by the President, or some member authoriied 
in writing by the President to act in his absence.— 
He shall keep a faithful account of all moneys re- 
ceived and paid by him, and, once in every year, at 
the meeting next jtorevlous to the annual meeting, 
render a particuA statement of the same to the 
Board, which shatt appoint a committee of three 
members to audit and report on his aecounta to the 
annual meeting. 

Art 5. Any failure on the part of a member, after 
due notice for six months by the Treasurer, to pay 
his annual dues, shall be considered a forfeiture of 
membership, and no person who has thus lost hia 
membership, shall be re-admitted without the striet 
payment of all arrears. 

Art. 6. At each annuaLmeeting the Soeiety shall 
appoint standing or specml committees, to eonsider 
and report upon such subjects of agrienlturaJ iid«r> 
eit as may be committed to them. 
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Art 7. All T&eancies in committees by death, re- 
•ignatioD, or otherwise, shall be filled by the remain- 
ing members of such committee. . J 

^ Mr. Dmvii mo? ed that the delegates who have ar- 
riYod since the morning session, be now requested to 
come forward and sign the Constitution — when an 
additional number of names were added. 

Od motion of Mr. Worthln^ton, it was 

JBoo/vcd, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the Chair, to present the names of gentlemen to 
the Convention, to be voted for as officers of the 
State Society, for the ensuing year, and until the an- 
nual meeting m November, 1849. 

The Chair appointed J^\ B. IVorthingtont of A. A., 
W. D. Bowii, of Prince George's, Col. A*. Golds- 
boTMtfA, of Talbot, Judge Crane, of Charles, and J. 
C. Mtnry, of Dorchester. 

BAr. Colverf moved that the Chair appoint the com- 
mltlee on manures — and tliat the resolution submit- 
tad by Mr. Farquhar on the subject of Guano be a- 
dopted, and referred thereto — which was concurred 
in. 

The Chair appointed as Committee on JVfonurei— 
Messrs. Wm. Ilaer, of Carroll, H. Capron, of Prince 
Geom's, Geo. W. Dobbin, of Howard District, Dr. 
J. O. Wharton, of Washington Co. and R. T. Golds- 
borough, of Dorchester. 

Mr. Worthington from the committee appointed to 
nominate officers of the State Society, made the fol- 
Jowjn^ report : 

For President. 

CHARLES B. CALVERT, of Prince George's Co. 

For Vice Presidents. 

BnUimore City — John Glenn, 
Si. Manf'8 Coun/y— H. G. S. Key, 
CkmrUi County — J. G. Chapman, 
Prince George^a — Horace Capron, 
Calvert-^QmoRQE, Weems, 
^nue Jirundet — Wm. C. Lyles, 
Howard District — Dr. Allan Thomas, 
Montgomery — A. Bowie Davis, 
/Vfderidi:— David W. Naill, 
fratkingUm — Wm. Dodob, 
Jttleghany — Dr. Samuel P. Smith, 
Camtl — Geo. Patterson, 
Ba/fimore — Wilson M. Caret, 
Hagfotrd — Ramsat MgHekrt, 
Ce^il— >Rev. Jas. McInttrb, 
Xienl— Wm. S. Constable, 
Omm banc's— Jas T. Earls, 
TiiAof*SAM*L. Hambleton, 
Cerolfiu^Jos. Pearson, 
Dordhesler-^DR. Jos. E. Moss, 
firauTMl^Dr. Wm. Williams, 
fVorcetter — John U. Dennis, 
Dititict qfCctumbim — Joseph H. Bradley, * 

Cor. Bcerctmry, Geo. W. Dobbin, ^ 

Rec. ScertUaj^ Samuel Sands, > Baltimore. 

9VMS»rer« Gborob M. Gill, ) 

Cmnoieri. — W. W. W. Bowie, of Prince George's; 
N. B. Worthinoton, of Anne Arundel; J. Carroll 
Walsh, of Harford ( Z- Barnum, of Baltimore city; 
CuAi. R. Howard, of Baltimore co. 

EMUutioc CoamitUefor District of Columbia Thos. 

Blagdeni John A. Smith, Joshua Pierce, George W. 
RilCgt, Henry Naylor. 

The report was concurred in, and the gentlemen 
Mined ware deelared to be duly elected for the en- 
■uinff year. 

Mr. /. C. ITeM, of Harford, submitted the iol* 



lowing resolutions, which, being seconded by Mr. 
Dobbin, were concurred in : 

Resolved^ That the officers of the State Society, be 
and thev are hereby authorized and empowered to 
make all the necessary arrangements for the holding 
the Cattle Show and Aericultural Exhibition, in tho 
city of Baltimore, on the 9th and 10th November 
next — and that they appoint the proper Committees, 
Judges, &c. and announce the list or prizes suitable 
for the purpose; publish an appeal to the farmers of 
the State to co*operate with the association, and do 
all such matters and things as to them may seem ne- 
cessary, to render the Exhibition wortny of th6 
character of the State, and honorable to the farmers 
and planters thereof. 

Resolved, That they be, and are hereby also em- 
powered to co-operate in any manner with the man 
agers of the Maryland Institute, as to them may seem 
ad?antageous to the success of the Exhibitions of 
their respective associations. 

Mr. Dttvis moved that the convention do now ad« 
journ, and that the Slate Agi icultural Society be or- 
g^anized, which was concurred in. 

Mr. Catvertj the President elect, ha vine taken the 
chair, returned thanks to the Society tor the dis- 
tinriiished honor which had been conferred upon him, 
and assured the members that his best endeavors 
should be exerted to further the great objects for 
which the Society had been formed. 

Mr. Dobbin moved that the President appoint a 
committee on the Inspection of Tobacco, which was 
concurred in. 

The series of resolutions offisred by Mr. Skinner, 
were then read the second time — and after some in- 
teresting remarks by the mover relative to Sheep 
growing, and the obstacles to its successful pursuit 
in Maryland, the resolutions were referred to the 
appropriate committees provided for in the by-laws. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Skinner, for re- 
ports by agricultural societies to tho Legislature, 
naming the best farmer in their respective counties, 
was then called up, and, on motion laid on the table. 

The resolution of Mr. Farquhar, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to report on the greatest im- 
provement during a certain period, of the agriculture 
of the State, was then called up. 

After some discussion as to the practicability of 
the measure, the resolution was non-concurred in. 

The President announced the appointment of the 
following committees, in accordance with the reso-* 
iutions of the Society, and the provisions of the by- 
laws: 

On Manures. — Wm. Baer, of Csrroll, H. Capron, 
of P. Georee's, G. W. Dobbin, of Howard District, 
Dr. J. O. Wharton, of Washington Co., and R. T. 
Goldsborough, of Dorchester. 

On Inspections.-^Col Wm. D. Bowie, of P. Geo^.; 
R. H. Hall, of Baltimore ; and N. B. Worthington, 
of Anne Arundel. 

On Fencing. — Messrs. George W. Dobbin, Robert 
Dick, of Montgomery ; and C. Culeman, of Fred- 
erick. 

On Sheep. — Col. N. Goldsborough, J. Glenn, esq. 
and Col. Charles Carroll. 

On Agricultural Implements. — Messrs. J- H. B. La* 
trobe, M. Tilghman Goldsborough, of Talbot, and 
Wm. G. Thomas, of Baltimore. 

On Farm BmUii^.— Messrs. Geo. M. Gill, of 
Baltimore, J. Carroll Wabh, of Harford, and Gen. 
T. Tilghman, of Talbot. 

[0:l^it is partioularly requested that the eentle- 
MMi composing the above committees will el t ai 
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much infnrmntion ns po»ibls on tha various sub- 
jects tubmiUcd Ihcm, and lo report lo tho Secre- 
mrj on or before the Isl of Novcmlicr, thai thoao re- 
ports mn} be laid before the Sociely at the italed 
meelmg on the 8lh of November,] 

Oa molioD of Mr. Dehb'm, il was 

Btnlved, That a Commillie on InauU injiirioui Ic 
Huibmdry be appoinlrd in odilitionto (lie other com- 
mittees already provided fur. 

The chair appointetl Dr. Joseph E. Muse, of Dor- 
cheater, Wm. 11. 1'arquliar, and Ur. iliggina. 

Judge Crane, submitted the following, which was 
concurred in : 

Btinlnd, That the scTerol papers of the Slate be 



UaryUnd. 
Mr. Glenn moved, that when the Societj edjou 



thisei 



iladjour 



again 






ing of the Sih Koi-erober next, (the day bcfot 
commencement of the Cattle Shuw}^wliich 
greed to. 

The President then announced that a meeting of 
Ibe officers of the Society would be held on Solurifa^ 

tki IGfA inil. for the purpose of adopting r 

carrr out the instructions of the Society, 
holding Ibe Cattle Sliow and Agricultural . 

The Society tlicn adjourned to meet on 
ing of the 8th Nor. By Ordi 
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BALTIMORE: OCTOBER 1, 18«. 



To CoRiiEiraNDENTi.— A number of 
tiona, from valued correspondents, have been crowd- 
ed out of the present No. in order to make room Tor 
the Prize Essay, the proceedings of the State Con- 
Tention, and Ihe List of Prizes for the State Pair.— 
We hope our friondi will excuse us, and we will< 
deaior lo malce up Ice nay in our next. 



OUR PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Wt tabo pleasure Id announcing to 
rcaden, tliat the committee appointed to examine 
the Essays on the " RENOVATION OF WORN- 
OUT LANDS," for which the publisher of the "A- 
tntricaa Farmtr" offered silver plate to the value of 
$100] f"' l'>* ^itrte best, met in Ihii city on the 4lb 
■It., to examine those, which were presented, and 
■warded the same a) followa : 
^o Edwasd Stable*, of Montgomery County, Md. 
the First Pnmiuin, a piece of silver plate of the 

^alueof (60 

reCol. Houn CAnoM, of Prinee George's, Ihc 

leeond Picmluu, .... ^0 

oTiias. P. Stableb, of MonlgomerT Counly, the 

Pmalum, - . . . • }20 



Judge Cliambira, of Kent County, Hd., Dr. Tlmf 
n, of Delaware, and Messrs. CAu. B. C>bnt,<f 
rince George's, J. B. Davii, of MontpMaerj, ud 
K B. JVarihiiigion. at Anne Arundel, were the £«■■ 
niittcc of examination, to whom we take Ihii pnUh 
ler of tendering our most heartfelt tliidu, ftr 
readiness iu acceding lo our requNt to aodei^ 
lake the laborious ta^k which (he< have perfonwd 

ourthanks thelcsadue tolheothsrgBBtl^ ' 
men who had been appointed, and bad acctptedllM 

tion to take pari in the labors, two of wtuiti , 
RiehanlsoH, and the Hon. IVtUMi^Uy AMm, 
iif Va. intended being here, and it was not natUvgi; 

ppoir.tEd time for the meeting, Ibst thtj | 
notified U3 that from indisposition in their fsmlliMi 
(hey were reluctantly detained from meeling thi 
other members of the committee. The qualiBcitiMI 
of Ihe gentlemen for the duty assigned lhem,iw*dl 

witli every thing which is of interest to the Agrbal- 
lural public — and we sire sure that eier^ Mie will 
uoincide in Ihe remark made by one of lbs unsueee^ 
ful competitors, that "he would risk bis life on Ibi 
just deciaion of a committee composed of such raea." 
.—The Essays were placed in the haodi of theea*' 
niillcG, with the names of the authon concealed bj 
a piece of paper pasted over them. The planadop'' 
ed was for each member of the commiltec lo naka 
up his mind and give in his opinion tepmUiJi*^ 
that none could be influenced by Ihe olhen. 

We ahall tenture no comments upon the bsajf 
the Rrst is presented in our pages this moDlbiao^ 
u-tll speak for itself. The writer, Edvard BUUtr, >■ 
located in one of tlie most improving sections atoOt 
Slate, and has, himself, been engaged for many yea'** 
in rcsutcitaling the wom-out lands of Monlgom^iT* 
where he has lived to witness the effects of his «*'<'■ 
and the labora of his co-workers, in lbs philanthrOp*' 
purpose of making tandi more iolracUble than tbO'^ 
of the wilderness "to blossom as the rose " — tod e*'~ 
tain we are, that Ihe laurels which are his, gained ^ 
so glorious a war, are more beoeBeial lo the linat*'* 
family than those which are gathered amidst bloo^^ 
fields by the greatesteonqueronof Ihe tge. Tap9^ 
of friend SlahUr upon the subjeclon which hia a0^9 
Ircals, have bean published in our pagei, and atli*B^ 
ed much attention for ilicir sterling good aanaa •P'^ 
practical Information, combined with a most •'" 
mirable style of composition, suited lo the conprt' 
hension of the moat illiietBte, as well m for Ihe eW^ 
sical laite of the most enlightened. How fa« ttv 
present Essay is in accordance with tha chtneUr 
thus awarded to those papers, we leave the public to 
determine — hut we cannot resist the tenptatlca ol 
publishing sa eilrael from a letter which hat Ine^ 
dentally fallen under our notice, written b; k tatm 
her of tlic committee to a friend, hopiDKlhatb* vUl 
excuio us for the liberty — Aller remariing, that to 
the first premium, there was a unwiiiixiiii veidla^ 
tha writer adds ;— " This Enaj which treated w IU. 
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'ly the subjects of dmining, plowing, [ 
iring, seeding, and finally the protection : 
ly water furrows, and was withal writ- ' 
nuch simple elegance and dignity, as to 
;hcst commendation from the judges — 
ms, given in the way that 1 heard them, 
ut hare been most gratifying to the au* 
bejn told of them. '^ 

to which was awarded the second prize, 
isbed in our next No. Ck>l. Caprcn^s 
iltar to the agriculturists of the U. S. 
rom his pen upon this subject, which 
Tore appeared in our journal, have at- 
renal attention, and been republish- 
of the papers of the United States — his 
ed by gentlemen from every section of 
and is the admiration of all beholders. 
lapSf been more largely instrumental in 
at revolution which is now going on, in 
lion of the worn out lands of our own 
ring States, than any other individual, 
e tract of land upon which he is located, 
ial for its poverty prior to his taking it 
d from being incapable of producing 
/ould be now sufficient to pay the taxes 
18 been brought to ^icld at a rate to pay 
n the interest of $100 per acre. The 
v{ft, is peculiarly applicable to Col. Ca- 
oever makes two ears of corn, or two 
IBS to grow upon a spot of g^round where 
rew before, deserves better of man- 
es more essential service to his country, 
}le race of politicians put together." 
r which received the Third Prize, is 
I of T. P. SlabUrj who is no novice in 
I — as the pages of liie old •American Far- 
ider the charge of our friend Skinner, 
pie testimony — having borne off more 
E6 in similar fields of honorable compe- 
h upon different subjects from that for 
I been awarded the third prize. His es- 
lublishcd in due order. 
DDScious of having done the State some 
ieiting the valuable papers with which 
iching our pages — and we know our 
>alrons will rejoice to learn, that we are 
idy an ample return for the ^expenditure 
have cost us, in the Increase of our 
lilt. That much good will have been 
1, we sincerely believe, and it is to us a 
tification and thankhgiving, that we have 
ain — for we verily believe that to many a 
at joy, and gladness, and hope been re- 
U> many more will these blessings de- 

the teachings which are presented by 
i accomplished writers, with the pro- 
vhose pens, we are enabled from time 
rich our pages. 

t better close these remarks, more ex- 
we contemplated when we took pen io 
f annexing the following remark from the 
<ooai, and the .inri/,** edited by tliat vete- 
in the cause of Agricultural improve- 
U Skinner : 

The Priz£8 ih Maryland, 
offered by the editor of the American 

the best essajs on the restoration of 
ids, have been awarded in the following 

swAED Stablbe; 9d, to Col. Horace 
, to T. P. Stabler; whoee names aiaure 
will convey a mass of valuable practi- 



cal matter through the pages of the American Far- 
mer to all who have access to that sterling journal, 
as every farrot-r should (as we have said again and 
again) who docs not value a bushel of wheat, or two 
of com, above the information, of inestimable value, 
which every number of it contains. The names of 
the winners of such prizes ought to be inscribed on 
a record in the State Librarv, in which should be 
preserved the names of all farmers who best im- 
prove their own land, cr teach others how to do it 
Public sentiment will never be in the right state un- 
til such thin^ arc done.'' 

ni^The Prizes are being manufactured by Mes- 
nn/Kirk 8f Son, and will be exhibited at the Fair of 
the Maryland Institute — to open on the 31st Oct 
and presented to the gentlemen for whom they are 
intended at the Maryland State Agricultural Socie- 
ty's Exhibition on the lOtb November. 



Agricultural CouTention. 

We give in this No. of the Farmer, a full account 
of the doings of the Convention, which assembled In 
this city, on the 5th ult. Although the assemblage 
was not as large as had been anticipated, from the 
number of Delegates who were appointed, and from 
the favor with which the suggestion was received in 
all parts of the State, yet the character of those who 
were present, gave assurance that the ball which 
they were about putting in motion, would roll on, 
until it reached every section of our State. The 
space which is occupied with the proceedings of the 
convention, with the list of prizes presented by the 
new Society, and by the Prize Essay which we pub- 
lish in this No. will preclude our making such re- 
marks at the present time as the importance of the 
subject would seem to require — suffice it to say, the 
convention has established aSocirfi/, as the centre of 

operations, and placed it on such a basis, as cannot 
fail to command success — and the energy and zeal 
with which the officers have entered upon their du- 
ties, is a sure evidence that the objects which were 
held in view, and to be furthered by the assemblage 
of the Convention, will be fully accomplished. The 
appointment of Mr. Calvert, as the President of the 
Society, was a compliment due as well to his distin- 
guished standing as a successful agriculturist, as to 
his untiring exertions to elevate the character of the 
husbandman, and to his activitv and perseverance in 
everything to which ho puts his hand ; nor was il 
less due to his exertions in concentrating the minda 
of the farmers of his native State, to one given point 
— that of endeavoring to assert their power and 
rights, and to protect their interests. That the new 
State Society will go on and prosper under his guid- 
ing hand, we have no manner of doubt, and we ear* 
neatly hope, that his labors and zeal may be imitated 
and supported by every farmer in the State. We 
would especially call on the officers of the aatocia^ 
tlon, to use their influence to extend its benefits 
throughout every county within our good old com- 
monwealth. 

The next meeting of the asiociatlon, it wiU be 
seen, takes place on the evening of the 8th Novem- 
ber, being tne day before the opeoins of the Catp 
tie Show and Fair, when it is expeoted that the re- 
ports of the committees appointed on the various im- 
portant subjects committed to them wiU be read. 
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THE FIRST CATTLE SHOW 

AND AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

Under the direction of the State AoRici7LTiniAL 
Society, recently formed in this city, will take 
place, as formerly announced, on the 9th and lOtb 
NoTember next. 

THE SITE.— At a meeting of the officers of the 
Society, held on the 16th ult., the beautiful p^rounds 
on the eastern border of the city, known as FAIR 
MOUNT, was selected as the site for the Exhi- 
bition, — and the adjoining lots owned by Robt. IIovo- 
ard, Esq, have also in the most generous manner 
been tendered for the purpose, making an area of 
upwards of six acres of ground, which will be well 
enclosed, and will be sufficiently extensire for all 
the purposes of the Society. A more beautiful situ- 
ation could not hare been obtained — as in addition to 
its proximity to the heart of the city, the command- 
ing eminence which it possesses presents one of the 
most picturesque views that could have been desir- 
ed, as well of the entire city as of the river and bay 
^-and is so near the centre of the business parts of 
the city, as will enable all our citizens who may de- 
sire it, to visit it, either on foot, or through the me- 
dium of the numerous omnibusses, which will no 
doubt extend their route a hundred yards farther 
than what is now travelled in that direction by them. 

THE LIST OF PRIZES.— At the same meeting, 
a list of Prizes was presented for the competitors at 
the Exhibition, which, it will be seen, is on the most 
liberal scale— and we hope that the appeal which 
has been ibade by the Board of Managers, will be re- 
sponded to, in the most spirited manner — and indeed, 
we have the assurance, that a larger collection of 
fine stock will be present, than perhaps has ever 
been witnessed at any similar Exhibition in this 
country. 

We are authorized in saying, that about 30 head 
of the noble herd ofDcvom, of George PtUtenmi, esq. 
will be here — and no one who feels an interest in 
the subject, will begrudge a ride of a thousand miles 
for a si^ht of them. The superiority of the Devons for 
Oxen, IS well established, and the farmer will behold 
in the specimens here presented, the perfection of 
Uie breed. This country cannot produce anything 
of the kind to equal Mr. Patterson^s herd, and we 
doubt if its superior is to be found in Europe— Mr. 
P. is also expected to exhibit some of his blooded 
horses, which we have heard spoken of in the high- 
eat terms. Col. Capron^ and Mr. Calvert, of P. 
George*s, will also be here, with their Durhams, 
Devons, Holsteins, &c. — each of these gentlemen 
will have an equal number, at least, with Mr. 
Patterson, from their fine herds, and we think 
we are not out of the way in saying, that they can 
fkvorably compare with the herds of any State 
In the Union, either in the number or character 
of their stock of these breeds. — There are a great 
Dumber of other gentlemen who will be pesent 
with their cattle, and though their herds are not 
80 numerous as those to which we have alluded, 
yet there will be found many animals of a ve«7 
superior order — Mr. J^Henry^i Ayrshircs, that 
betautiful and favorite milking breed, will be here, 
at we suppose will those of Jno. Ridgely, Esq. 
of Hampton, and Oen. Howard. Col. Ware, Mr. 
dement and Mr. Reuboldf and we suppose Gov. 
SfMfns, Col. Uoffd, Col. Bowie, and others, will be in 
attendance with their different breeds of sheep, Col. 
Ctfron with bis splendid mules ; and we should be 
gratified to leaiD that the Meiin. BrnnbUUmj of Tal* 



bot, will exhibit those fine animals which carried off 
the prize at the last Talbot fair. Let eveiy oae 
who has anything of superior excellence to euibil, 
be with us on the occasion. We have no doabt thit 
from our neighboring States of Pennsylvania, Dshi 
ware, and Virginia, we shall have a number of mi* 
ma Is. We in v ite al 1 to come— a welcome b exteiri* 
ed to them, and the field, it will be seen, h opendl 
for competition to the whole country. 

IMPLEMENTS.— This part of the Eihibifioa 
will also be of g^at interest — not onlj our own mn* 
ufacturers, who are hard to beat, will be prepand 
to make a handsome display, but we learn that mmT 
from the Eastern States, as well as our nelghtion « 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, will be here. No Us* 
mer should fail to be a witness of the trials for pre^ 
eminence, which will take place in this depaitBMDt 
It will be superior to anyihrng of the kind preseotid 
in the Eastern cities. Every descrlptioo of impls* 
ment will be here exhibited, and the farmer will be 
enabled to judge at a glance of the merits of the va- 
rious machmery which will be presented forldiin* 
spection. 

HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURERS.— Thbde- 

Rartment will no doubt be well filled by tbe ladies of 
laryland. We have reason to believe that it will 
be exceeded by none other in point of attraction.^ 
A committee of ladies, it will be seen, is to be judni 
of tbe articles presented, the premiums for which 
will be found very liberal. To show what wosMi 
can do, we will here introduce an extract from a letp 
ter from a valued friend of Montgomery counter, who 
thus describes the interest manifested by their par- 
taking in tbe Fair held during tbe past month, si 
Rockville — He says : 

** The Fair went o£f very well indeed ; not evea 
eonsidering the very unfavorable state of the weather. 

"The exhibition, as regards stock, implements, 
&c. &c. was decidedly better than last year; but 
good and abundant as the^ were, the interest mani- 
fested by the ladies, both m attendance, and by tbe 
extent and variety of some of the most beaiiUfoI 
fabrics I ever beheld, added tenfold interest to the 
scene. There were many samples from the daiiy ; 
and all so superior, that I understood it was a veiy 
difficult matter to decide which of the fair contriba* 
tors were entitled to the premiums. 

*^ I am as you well know an old man— and a mar- 
ried one to boot ; of course the charge of flattering 
cannot justly be brought against me ; but I thought 
in glancing my eye around, that 1 had never seen so 
large and interesting an assemblage of the Fair, at 
any Fair. 

" I do not pretend even to begin a descriptioB of 
what was really more interesting to me than I an- 
ticipated ; that will be done no doubt, by much abler 
pens, and in a form suitable to meet the public eve. 
[An interesting account will be found on anotner 
page.] The exhibition so far as my observation ax^ 
tended, was cha^cterized throughout, bv the uUnosI 
decorum, harmony, and kind feeUng. — Thy Friend." 

THE FLORICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, as 
well as the Exhibition of superior breeds of POUL- 
TRY, will, no doubt, be rendered peculiarly attrae- 
tive. 

THE PLOWING MATCH.— ThU branch of 
such Exhibitions, always attracts the most intense 
interest. The liberality of the premiums offered by 
the Board of Managers, will no doubt nerve manjr a 
brawny arm for the healthful conflict, and we doabl 
if any part of tbe Fair will command mora atteutiOB 
than this. 
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: ORATION.— Col. WiLfOM M. Caret, Sen- 
Maryland, from Baltimore couolj, has been 
to deliver the Address before the Society, 
I mccepted the appointment. The agricultur- 
lic can jadge of the fitness of the selection, 
bey are Informed that Col. Carey is the author 
EMays which appeared in the pages of the 
M firmtri under the sigpiature of'*Ji Learner,^* 
celebrated controversy with Col. Capron, on 
ject of the Renovation of Worn-out Lands. — 
B will do justice to the subject upon which 
salted upon to speak, no one who has read 
ible productions of his pen will for a mo- 
Mbt 

In conclusion, we would recommend to every 
, the examination of the list of Premiums, and 
les and Regulations to be observed — and to 
pon them to lend their aid and influence in 
S out the objects of the association. 



Owners of Stock intended for the Exhibition 
State Fair, are requested to notify the Secre- 
I early as practicable, of the number of heads 
:pect to have on the ground. 



' To THE GEVTLEIIEir OF THE PRESS. — Wc 

joeated to state, that all Editors and Reporters 
public press, will receive tickets to the Agri- 
I Exhibition, from the Secretary. 



'LETT PEARS.— Our thanks are due to Dr. Jame$ 
•MpfOR, or New CaaUe county, Delaware, for a present 
tU Pears, They irere the product of trees grafted on 
Mocks only 18 months since. This pear is deservedly 
k^vorite v^erever known. The books describe it as 
nd so it is— they speak of its color at maturity, yellow, 
ilh red next the sun— Uio»e before us now, are un- 
ilb red— the flesh is truly described as being "whitisb, 
ddieate—tiie juice perfuraied, sweet and abundant." 
1 to be productive, and from the experience of Dr. T. 
DOC only be so. but au Mrly bearer, also — an admiruble 
I pear tree— as we learn that young as his trees are, a 
i pears were taken from a single tree. 
leo acknowledge the receipt of a basket of delicious 
n Mrs. Dr. Thomas, of Kent Co., comprising tlie Seck- 
leiiamot Pears and fine Peaches— Mrs. T. will please 
Mir dkanks for her very acceptable prerent. 



BiMO. — It will be seen by reference to the ad- 
ment of Mr. Burbank, in another part of this 
that he has for sale the article of Pale Feno- 
' which we made some mention in a previous 
r, at exhibited at the Mecbanica* Fair, in this 
e think it not only desirable for ita neatness 
Me, but for ita strength and durability, — it 
cind ao extensively used in New York and oth- 
tbem States. It ia made in pannels of 10 
length, with 3 rails, through which holes are 
end the turned pailing« are plaeed. 
ordinary use, farmers, we think, will prefer 
la not to be planed, as the sawed work holds 
lite wash belter, and usually without posts, as 
I oioat oasea bare them at command. It is 
tad easy to be pot up, and may be taken down 
il injury. 



PREPARATION OF BONES.— To test the effi- 
cacy of dissolving bones through the agency of sul- 
phuric acid, we took a given quantity of bene, broke 
it into fragments with a hammer, procured half its 
weight of the above acid, and added to the acid ten 
times the weight of the bone, of water, mixed, and 
poured the whole on the bone. The effect was, that 
the bone became disaohed. We permitted it to re- 
main exposed to the atmosphere, by which the wa- 
ter became evaporated, leaving behind a soponace- 
ous body, resembling in feel and consistency, very 
thick soft soap. 

Thus prepared, it could be mixed with loam, mould, 
ashes, or well rotted manure, and would immediate- 
ly give out its virtues to growing plants — or Instead 
of evaporating it to partial dryness, ten hundred parts 
in weight of water may be added, when it can be 
applied in a liquid state. 

If applied simply in a ground state, though the 
bones might not yield up so readily its principles to 
the plants, its effect upon the soil would be more per- 
manent, in consequence of the decomposition being 
slower. 

Sulphuric acid can be bought for kn than 3 cents 
per pound. 

RAT PROOF GRANARY. 

In your February number, it is mentioned that t 
gentleman at Baltimore, Md., wishes for a plan to 
build a rat-proof granary. In the first place, to hold 
the required quantity, it should be twenty feet wide 
and thirty feet long, with fourteen feet posts. The 
roof and ends should project over eighteen inches, as 
there should be a window at each end. — ^The projee- 
lion will prevent the rats from running up and gain- 
ing admittance at the windows. The sides should be 
covered with slats or planks, four inches wide, one 
and a half inches thick, leaving a space between 
three-eighths of an inch to allow circulation of air. 
The covering below the proiection should be of 
southern hard or pitch pine. It may be selected full 
of pitch at almost anv lumber yard, and the floor 
should be laid with the same kind of stuff, and by 
having the door boards and the latch on the bottom 
as well as the centre of the door to keep it from 
warping, you are sure no rats can trouble you, as 
they cannot get through pine full of pitch, any soon- 
ner than cast-iron. It nils tlieir teeth in the same 
manner il would a rasp. I have a granary covered 
with southern hard pine, and they have not attemp- 
ted to get through the planks, although it has been 
covered nine years. Thomas Amdexws. 

Smiil^ld, R. /., Fth, 84, 1848. 

Mr. Jacob Ten Broeck, of Greenport, N. York, 
writes in relation to the above subject as follows:— 
*' I built a eom-house fourteen feet square, and raised 
it on short posts on the comers and centre, about 
two feet above ground ; and tried for experiment old 
tin pana laid on the top of these short posU, upside- 
down, and I have not found a rat to trouble me aa 
yet, which is now about three years. My bam was 
completely overrun with rats, and I gave them one 
dose of Punderson k Harris* *Rat Exterminatoiy 
bought of druggists in Hudson, and they have let! 
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TO THE FARMERS OF MARYLAND. 



At a recent Convention of the Agricultural inter- \ 
ests in Maryland, held in Baltimore, it was proposed ' 
that there should be formed in the State, a society 
to be called the "Jtfon/touf State Jigrieultural Society.''* 

On the instant, and with no dissenting voice, ihe 
proposition was acted upon, a Constitution was 
Adopted, the Society was organized, and officers 
were elected. 

Farmers of Maryland, by the instructions of that 
Society, we, its officers, now appeal to you for that 
countenance by your names, that aid by your advice, 
and that sustenance by your active co-operation in 
labor, without which the enterprise must fail. To 
•peak to vou of the dignity and importance of the 

fursuit of agriculture cannot surely be necessary. — 
f you who live by it, — to whom it opens in each 
season a new page in nature's great book of know- 
ledge — who enjoy its pleasures, and are made health- ' 
ful even by its cares, — if you do not appreciate it, 
then who can ? To promote its profitableness as an 
industrial pursuit by discovering and promulgating 
Dew and improved methods in its practice, — to ele- 
vate its character as an intellectual and enlightened 
occupation by diffusing the results of study and in- 
telligent experience, — to enlarge the sphere of its 
domestic and social enjoyments by multiplying the 
comforts from whence they .proceed, we have now 
emulated the example of our neighbors in combin- 
ing our action under the form of a State Society.— 
Their efforts, so honorably and industriously applied, 
have been signally successful. Shall we hope less 
from ours? We have a soil in places as fertile, and 
everywhere as responsive to judicious culture, as 
theirs j^the same clouds which water their fields. 



and the same sun which ripens their hftnreit, al&i 
bless us ; — we have among us as obsenranl, u pi» 
tical and as sensible farmers as any who enligtei 
their councils or hold their plows. Shall we then, If 
a failure to succeed, admit that we lack the tfiA 
and the energy necessary to turn these blesaJMili 
profitable account? As individuals, we wonldM 
such a charge to be an unjust reproach ; let us thn, 
as a community, forbid so unworthy a possibilit| fef 
vigorous and concerted action. Let each rememr 
that within his sphere, he can do as much h atolh- 
er. It is not the owner of the greatest number o( 
acres, nor the possessor of the largest hand, who b 
necessarily the most useful to our class ; bat the fta^ 
mer, however humble, whose heart is in bii worit^ 
whose mind seizes and stores for the use of hiMH 
and his neighbors the results of a dailj wetohfalMi' 
perience, and who feels so proud of his cailing thit 
ne is willing to lend his aid to elevate it to the nok 
it so richly deserves. From all we ask an earpart, 
and hearty and continued co-operation ; not soeh ii 
will expend itself in merely approving the object of 
the institution as the work ot others, but e ml 
which shall make the subject its own and keep il 
ever alive as an instrument of good to our Una,— 
which will give, not gnidgingly, a fair share of the 
actual labor necessary to the enterprise, — wbkh 
will stimulate that laudable rivalry so promotive of 
excellence, and which will bring together in fVequsit 
assemblage and communion, the whole agricnftanl 
interests in the State. 

Farmers of Maryland ! In this behalf each ooeaf 
us owes a duty to all the rest. Let us now begin to 
dischaige it. 

[Signed by the Qffietn tflkt Sseic^.l 






LIST OF PREmilJIlIS 

TO BE AWAaOXD BT THE 

MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

AT THE FALL EXHIBITION, FOR 1848. 

The officers of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, offer the following List of Pr^ 

miums and ^Regulations for the government of the Exhibition and Cattle Show, to be held at 

Fair Mount, opposite the Washinston College, in the eastern section of the city of Baltimora^ 

on 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, THE 9th AND 10th OF NOVEMBER. 



Iir presentiog the accompanying List of Premiums 
it is proper to remarlc, that from a desire to establish 
the Society ou the most liberal basis, we have deter- 
mined that no State lines shall circumscribe the field 
of competition, but that the lists shall be open to the 
whole United States ; and in furtherance of this ob- 
ject we most particularly invite those from our 
neighbouring States to compete for our prizes. 

There will be a Sale, under the direction of the 
Society, of such improved Live Stock and Imple- 
ments, as may be offered for that purpose* and those 
arsons baf ing such to dispose of, will find it to their | 
'nterest to give the Secretary a Ibt thereof, with a ' 
lull description at the earliest possible day, in order : 
that greater publicity may be given to it, as it is ex- ' 
pected and known 'h*"* many -m11 attend vriih a view 



REGULATIONS FOR THE FAIR. 

All members of the Society and all who shall be- 
come members previous to or at the Fair, will be 
furnished with badges which will admit the penos 
and the Ladies of his family to the Eshlbitioo at iH 
times during the continuance of the Fair. TleM 
to admit a Single Person 35 cents. 

All Exhibitors at the Fair must become membeit 
of the Society and have their animals or artleles en- 
tered at the business office, before taking them Wo 
the eneloeure. 

All those who intend to compete for the premlVB* 
at the Fair should have their animals and articlei oP 
the ground, wWunUfa'lf on or before WsDmesDAT (^ 
8th of November, so that they may be arivnged 
in readiness for examination by the Judges on ^' 
day moruing. 
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reculalioo muit be strictly adhered to, other- tention to the animals submitted to them for examin- 

» Society will not be responsible for the o- atton. It is belicTed that all other things being e- 

of any animal or article on the Lists. qual, those are the best cattle that ha?e the greatest 

dimab or articles, entered for Exhibition, can weight in the smallest superficies. The cattle ex- 

a away before the close of the Fair, except hiblted in this class will all be weighc^J, and the 

liseion of a member of the Executite Com- Judges will take measures to jpie the superficies of 

-«nd DO premium will be paid on animals or each, and publish the result with their reports, 

remof ed in violation of this rule. General RuUi applUabU to Animult. 

lah and articles entered for Exhibition will yf^^^ ^hcre is but one exhibitor, although be may 

rdsatUchcd with the No. as entered at the j^ow several animals in a class or subdivision of a 

a Office, and exhibitors should mall cases class, only one premium will be awarded— that to be 

heir cards previous to pUcing their stock or g^^ ^^ otherw&e, as the merits of the animal may 



oa the show grounds. n .,1 *>« adjudged. And a premium wUl fud be noard^ 

enoiM who intend to exhibit Hors^, Catt e, when the animal is not worthy, 



may 
trdid 

IT Swine^ or who intend to offer Stock for sale, compeViTion'"""' " "^^ " ^' *"' ' ^^^ ^^ ® °^ 

BoUfy tlM Secretary, Samoxl Samps, of such Nb viewing committee, with the exception of the 

on or before the Ist day of November, and Committee on Discretionary and Miscellaneous Pre- 
•ilh him a list and full descripUon of such ^i^^,^ g^all award any discretionary premiums, 
in order that proper arrangemento may be without the previous permission of the Executive 
jr their accommodaUon. Committee, expressed through the President 
ieants for premiums are jmrticularlv request- whenever, however, arUcles of such superior 
ly attenUon to the directions attached to the ^^^jj are presented as to deserve special commVnda- 
premiums for fat cattle, fat sheep, butter and ^^ ^^e Judges are desired to not^e them particu- 
field crops &c., and the stalemente rwuired j^^ly and refer them to the consideration of the Ex- 
ibibitors of those articles must be lodged with ^culive Committee 

wetary, Samuel Sands, Baltimore, before j^^ ^^in^^, ^.^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ ^n^ premium. 

of November. j^^ Premium will be awarded to any animal not 

- J -^^ t deemed worthy by the Judges. 

1K88 to ftWftrCL FrCnillUnSt ah productions, placed in competition for pre- 

icare has been taken in the selection of miums, must be the growth of the Competitors. 

and it is believed that no names more worthv THE ADDRESS* 

»afidenceofthe community could be selected, ^ . . .,, ... ,^ . »• . .^ «,.• 

a therefore confidently hoped, that they will «^%A«""?L^ddress will be delivered by WIL- 

by reporting themselves to the SccreUry by SON M. CAREY, ^q-. of Baltimore County, at 

ick on the 8lh of November, as all vacancies 1? ©'flock on Fndavthe im of JVbwmfter, and imme- 

1 filled on the evening of that day. diately after the Address the Reports of the Viewing 
rudges are requested to hand in their reporto Committees and Judges, will be read and the Prt- 
uds on the afternoon of the 9lh, in order that m>ums awarded and distnbuted. 

niums may be declared and distributed on KEEPINO OF STOCK. 

Ding of the 10th. Feed of every description will be provided on the 

instructions for Judges. ground at the lowest cost price, for those who wish 

, , • 1 -11 r . ^ • .L to purchase, or every one can furnish his own. 

fudges on animals will have regard to the »* ' PTofTnuTvn matph 

ty, cariy maturity, size and general qualities ^ „, .. . HV . u « * u , r<»i*^ a ^ 

srisUc of the breeds ol which they judge.- ^ J£«/,^£"?»»'?8 Match will take place on FRIDAY 

ill make due allowance for age, feeding, and MORNING, the 10th, at 10 o'clock, m a field adja- 

rcumsUnces on the character and condition cent to the place of E xhibitio n, 

oimals. They will not give encouragement „ r* ^ _ -_--,« — - 

{.r(5.T^HTK'Mc"JT,!f.TX^^ PREMIUMS on CATTLE. 

CD fattened lor the butcher; the object being j^j ^^ jj^^^ Cattle over 3 years old. 

I superior animals of this description for J. W. Thompson, of Delaware,) 

^ A. Clement, of Pennsylvania, > CommUtee. 

inon whatever will be allowed to interfere Gen. Rust, of Virginia. ) 

; Judges, during their adJudicaUons. jl^at Cattle over 2 and under 3 years. 

ludges on stock, if not satisfied as to the reg- • ^ of n«rk« Countr Va 1 

I any doubt, after examination, of their com- ^""^ ^^"^'""^ Pennsylvania, ) 

lin the regulations, or if any animal is of Neat Cattle under 2 years. 

:haracter as not to be entitled to exhibition Willoughby Newton, Virginia, } 

etition, they will report the facto to the Ex- Major J. Jones, Delaware, S CommiUee, 

Committee, that sucn course may be adopted J. LI. Martin, Maryland, ) 

ise may require. SHORT HORNa 

udges will be expected inalUm$ in making p ,,^j ^„ 3 ^,j ^„j upwards, |10 

ports, to i^ite fae rea$ont <^ their oectnon (es- ^ ^^^^ ^^ r > v ^ 

in (be case of animals^ embracing the valu- qj 1^ , ^^ ^ 

t desirable q"»«^i« of tfce animals orarUcles, j,^ ^ y^^ ^ 3 3^ 3 ^ 5 

1 premiums are awarded. Sd best do 3 

FAT CATTLft. 3d bOSt dO 1 

odgei OD Fat Cattle, will give putieidar tl- best bull between 1 and 9 yean, 5 
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For 3d best Bull, between 1 and 2 yean 
best bull calf, 
2d bei^t do 

best cow 3 years and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 2 and 3 years, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 1 and 2 years, 
2d best do 
best heifer calf, 
2d best do 

HEREFORDS. 

For best bull 3 years and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 2 and 3 years, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 1 and 2 years, 
2d best do 
best bull calf, 
2d best do 

best cow 3 years and upwards, 
2d best do 

3d best cow 3 years and upwards, 
best lieifer between 2 and 3 years, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 1 and 2 years, 
2d best do 
best heifer calf 
2d best do 

AYRSHIRE. 

For best bull 3 years and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 2 and 3 years, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 1 and 2 years, 
2d best do 
best bull calf, 
2d best do 

best cow 3 years and upwards, 
2«I best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 2 and 3 years, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 1 and 2 years, 
2d best do 
best heifer calf, 
2d best do 

HOLSTEIN. 

For best bull 3 years and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 2 and 3 years, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 1 and 2 years 
2d best do 
best bull calf, 
2d best do 

best cow 3 yean and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 
best heifer between 9 and 3 yMrif 



2 
2 
1 

10 
5 
2 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 



2 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
10 
5 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 

SIO 
5 
2 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

10 
5 
2 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

5 
2 
5 
3 

1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
»10 
5 
2 
5 



For 2d best heifer, between 2 and 3 yetn 
3d best do 

best heifer between 1 and 2 yean^ 
2d best do 
best heifer calf, 
2d best do 

DEVONS. 

For best bull 3 yean and upwards 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 2 and 3 yean, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 1 and 2 yean» 
2d best do 
best bull calf, 
2d best do 

best cow 3 yean and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 2 and 3 yean, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 1 and 3 yean, 
2d best do 
best heifer calf 
2d best do 

ALDERNET. 

For best bull 3 yean and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 2 and 3 yean, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 1 and 2 yean, 
2d best do 
best bull calf, 
2d best do 

best cow 3 yean and upwards, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 2 and 3 years. 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 1 and 2 vean. 
2d best do 
best heifer calf, 
2d best do 

NATIVES OR GRADES. 

For best bull 3 yean and upwards. 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 2 and 3 yean, 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best bull between 1 and 9 yean. 
9dbest do 
best bull calf, 
2d best do 

best cow 3 yean and upwards. 
2d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 2 and 3 yean 
9d best do 
3d best do 

best heifer between 1 and 9 yean 
2d best do 
best heifer calf 
Sdbeat do 



3 

1 
5 
S 
% 

1 



iu 



7 
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10 
5 
9 
5 
3 
1 
5 
9 
9 
1 
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WORKING OXEIf . 

William T. Goldaborougb, ) 

William Jetsup, > Commttfee. 

Maj. A. M. Barnei, ) 

?or best team of not less than 3 yoke, |20 

best siDf^e joke of oxen, 10 

Sd best joke, 5 

best Toke of cows 10 

No joke of cattle competing in teams can com- 
pete as a single ^oke ; nor can a single joke com- 
peting for premium be allowed to compete in teams. 

FAT CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

J. M. Turner, ) 

J. Elmore, \ Commttfee. 

Sterling Thomas, ) 

For best pair of fat steers, $10 

best fat cow, 5 

best fat heifer, 3 

Applicants for premiums for fat cattle must fur- 
lish statements or manner of feeding. 

Por best slaughtered mutton, |5 

best lot of live mutton, not less than 6 in No. 5 

SHEEP. 
Got. Samuel Stevens, } 
Harrj Carroll, S CommiUu. 

Wm. D. Bowie, ) 

Rue WooU.— 

Tor best Saxon Merino Buck, |5 

best Spanish Merino Buck, 5 

best pen of 3 Saxon Merino Ewes, 5 

best pen of S Spanish Merino Ewes, 5 

Lm^ ITooIt.— 

Tor best Leicester buck, fjS 

best pen of 3 Leicester ewes, 5 

best CotswoM buck, 5 

best pen 3 Cotswold ewes, 5 

best buck of any other improved breed, 5 

best pen of 3 ewes of do 5 

best pen of 3 lambs of long wools, 5 

for best Southdown Buck, 5 

best pen of 3 Southdown ewes, < 5 

best pen of 3 Southdown lamlM, 5 

Vktim or Mixed Bloodi.-^ 

for best buck, 5 

t>est penof3ewes, 5 

best pen of 3 lambs, 5 

SWINE. 
Edward Paca, } 
Jacob Bower, > CommitUe. 
James C. Atlee, i 
*or best boar of anj breed, §5 

9 best do ^ 

best sow of anj breed, 5 

9d best do 3 

best lot of pigs, 5 

9d best do 3 

HORSES. 
Gov. 8. Sprigg, ) 
J. N. Bonaparte, > CMMitttM. 
J. N. Hambleton, ) 
*or best Stallion for heavj draught, |10 

best brood mare for neavj draught with 

colt at foot, 5 

btsi Stallion for ouick draught, 10 

beet brood mare for quick draught wUh 

ibal at fool« 5 

beet Stallion for saddle, 10 

best brood mare for saddle, with • ibtl 
•tlboC» 5 



For best Jack, 5 

best pair of mules, S 

best team of mules not less than 4, 5 

POULTRY. 

William C. Wilson, ) 

George W. Dobbin, S dmmiUu. 

John Guj, 3 

For best pair of turkejs, 
best pair of geese, 
best pair of Muscovy ducks, 
best pair of common ducks, 
best pair of Jersey Blues, 
best pair of Dorkmg fowls, 
best pair of Bucks county fowls, 
best pair of other breeds, 
best pair of Capons, S 

largest collection of fowls, 5 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

W. Govane Howard, i 

J. A. Pearce, > CommiiUe. 

D. W. Naill, ) 

For best 5 acres of corn, f5 

best 5 acres of wheat, 5 

best 5 acres of rye, 5 

best 5 acres of oats, 5 

best 5 acres of barley, 5 

best 5 acres of timothy, 5 

best acre of Irish potatoes, 5 

best quarter acre of carrots, 5 

best quarter acre of Ruta Bag^s, 5 

best quarter acre of Sugar Beets, 5 

best quarter acre of Mangel Wurtzel, 5 

best quarter acre of Turnips, 5 

Competitors for Premiums for Agricultural Pro- 
ductions must produce a full statement of the mode 
of cultivation, and accompany the same with the 
certificate of three respectable men as to the pro- 
duct and the measurement of the ground, and also 
exhibit a sample of the crop at the fair. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

T. A. Spence, } 
E. Stabler, > CommiiUe, 

R. Gilmor, y 

For best Horse Power, |I0 

best double horse plough, 5 

best machine for drilling or broad easting 

grain and grass seed, 5 

best single horse plough, 5 

best mowing or reaping machine, 5 

best com stalk cutter and grinder, 3 

best com and cob cmsher, 3 

best thrashing machine, 5 

best Fanning mill, 3 

best hay and straw cutter, S 

best root and vegetable cutter, 9 

best drill barrow for tumips, beets, Blc. S 

best cultivator, S 

best harrow, 9 

best horse rake, S 

best com shelier, 9 

best ox yoke, 
best chum, 
best grain cradle, 
best nay and dung forks, 
best hay rakes, 
best wagon for farm use. 



best ox cart, 

best horse cart, 

best set of wagon haroett, 

best set cart harness, 



S 
5 

3 
9 
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CommitUe. 



For most numerous and best collection of agri- 
cultural implements, with description thereof} 20 

For best and most numerous collection of Agri" 
cultural Implements manufactured in Stale 
of Maryland, under the direction of the Ex- 
hibitor, 20 

In addition to the foregoing premiums on agricul- 
tural Implements, Diplomas and Premiums will be 
awarded, for such new and meritorious implements 
as may be exhibited, by the Judges on Discretionary 
Premiums. 

Persons presenting agricultural implements or ar- 
ticles of mechanical ingenuity and utility are request- 
ed to furnish the Secretary with a particular des- 
cription of the article, and the price and place where 
it can be obtained, as it is intended to publish a list of 
the articles exhibited at the Fair for the benefit of 
the manufacturer and purchasers. 

DAIRY. 

Z. Barnum, City Hotel, 
Daniel Dorsey, Exchange, 
H. F. Jackson, Eutaw, 
Mr. Thurston, Fountain Inn, 

For the best specimen of fresh butter, not less 

than 5 pounds, (3 

2d best do 2 

3d best do 1 
For best firkin or tub of salted butter, not less 

than 6 months old, 5 

2d beat do 3 

3d best do 2 

For best cheese, not less than 25 lbs. 3 

2d do 1 
FRUIT AND HONEY. 

Dr. Bayne, of Md. ^ 

W. H. Richardson, of Va. > CommilUe. 

Philip Reybold, of Del. ) 

For best and greatest number of choice varieties 
of Apples, |3 

Do do do Peaches, 3 

Do do do Pears, 3 

Do do do Quinces, 3 

Do do do Grapes, 3 

For greatest number of choice varieties of dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit, 5 
2d best do 3 
For best 10 lbs honey, 3 
The honey to be taken without destroying the bees, 
and the kind of hive used and management of same 
to be stated by competitors. 

VEGETABLES. 

Thos. Duckett, 1 

J. B. Morris, \ Coinmilles. 

Richard Lemmon, ) 

For the choicest and largest assortment of table 

vegetables, (5 

2d best assortment of do 3 

For best dozen long blood beets, 

Do Turnip root beets, 

Do 6 beads of cauliflower. 

Do 6 heads brocoli. 

Do 12 heads cabbage. 

Do dozen carrots, 

Do dozen bunches celery, 

Do dozen Egg Plants, 

Do peck of onions. 

Do dozen Parsnips, 

Do peck of Seedling potatoeSi 

Do peck sweet potatoes, 

Do 3 fioest pumpkins 



For best 6 winter squashes, 
Do sample of beans 
Do do peas 

FLOWERS. 

Dr. P. McCauley, ) 

J. H. B. Latrobe, S CommilUi. 

J. P. Kennedy, ) 

For the greatest and choicest variety of flowei 
2d best collection, 

For best and greatest varieties of dahlias, 
Do do do roses. 

Do do do cameliasy 

Do Floral Ornament 

HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 

A committee of five ladies to be selected ttom 
attending the Exhibition. 

For best Quilt, 
2d best do 
Best Counterpane, 
2d do do 

Best hearth rug, 
2d best hearth rug, 
Best made Shirt, 
2d best do 
Best fine long yarn hose, 
2d best do 

Best coarse yam hose, 
2d do do 

Best home made soap, 
2d do do 

Best home made bread, 
2d do do 

Best home made pound cake, 
Best home made sponge cake, 
Best specimen of Pickles, 
Best do Preserves, 
Best do Embroidery, 
Best dozen pair Negro Brogans, 
Second best do 

Best specimen of coarse Negro clotbi ' 
Second best do 

Best pair of coarse blankets. 
Best specimen of rag carpeting, 

BACON HAMS. 

J. G. Davies, 1 

J. Glenn, > Ccnmitiei, 

H. Jenkins, ) 

For the best Bacon Ham, cured by the exhibil 
2d best do 

All competitors for this premium are reqoe 
have their Hams cooked and brought to the I 
Uon with the skin on, and to produce a itaten 
the manner of curing. 

PLOUGHING MATCH. 

W. N. Carey, of Baltimore Co. ) 

T. P. Stabler, of Montgomery, > Cmm 

Martin Goldsborougb, of Talbot, ) 
To the Ploughman who performs the best a 

most ploughing in a given time, 
To 2d best ploughman, 

3d best do 

4th best do 

The Ploughman to furnish his own piooj 
horses. The draught of the several plouRl 
will be tested by the Dynamometer, and i 
plou^ comprising the greatest number of bm 
requisites, a premium of |10 will be awarded. 

The design of this last premium is to | 
ploughs whicb are best caksulated for lilUof u 
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the most perfect manner the greatest 
loi* with the least resistance, ana which 
roper surface for the seed and after cul- 

ESSAYS. 

ise, ) 

W. Bowie, > Committee. 

ilair, ) 

>ciet}' desires to elicit information on such 
the generality of agriculturists are inler- 
is deemed expedient to offer premiums 
&say on the folio. > ing subjects : 
eatise on draining;, fj20 



pit 



mpanicd with a plain and practical 
t of the whole system of draining re- 
led, and the cost of the same, 
t £ssay on the comparative advan- 
iritl husbandry over the old system, 20 
mpanied with a detailed statement of 
i; m labor, seed, &c. and also the 
s of product — and a statement of such 
inta in various crops, as may have 
Ibe knowledge of the writer. 
aay for preventing the destruction of 
rops by Insects, birds, ficc. 90 

mpanied with such data and facts as have 
the knowledge of tlie writer. 



VORK IN THE GARDEN, 
if Cobhage Planit. — Indulging in the hope 
ailed youraelf of our lastmoDth^s advice 
Mit kinds of Cabbage seed, we presume 
ADts growing which will soon be fit to set 
'e therefore to remark, that, so soon as 
are large enough to he set out, you should 
ed as we directed last month and traos- 

Ter, you did not follow our advice, and 
,Dt8, then seize some occasion during ear- 
nd prepare a hot bed frames in order that 
e prepared to raise cabbage and other 
tnspiantation at the earliest period of the 

—If you sowed according to our direction 
ne to thin out your bed of Spinach, taking 
re the best plants, and while thinning out 
»e careful to pick out all the weeds. 
•If your plants are big enough, manure 
a warmly exposed border and set out 
• Set the plants 6 inches apart 
CaM<iyes.— -Early this month, give your 
nd Brocoli an earthing up. 
-As your fUidives become fit for it tie 
r blanching. 

I Bedt, — Give these their winter dressing 
9 close of this month, cut them down close 
h, and together with the weeds remove 
off the beds. Then spread between the 
bet in depth of well rotted manure and 
o as not to hurt the bulbs or roots of the 
; rake between the rowa, and finish by 
t on the bed, say a quart to every 40 
; of ground. 

ry IMf.^Clean these by removing the 
i weeds, then dig in some well rotted ma* 
eeo the rows, and finbh by raking wad 
e edges of the beds. 



Setting out Strawberries. — If you wish to form new 
beds you may do so early this month. In preparing 
the bed we would advise you to put on a heavy coat- 
inK of stable manure, dig that in fully a spade deep, 
rake fine as you get on with the digging. Tlie bed 
beinc; dug and reduced tofineuess with the rake, lay 
it oflP into compartments 4 feet wide with alleys S 
feet between each ; then draw a line 9 inches from 
the edges and plant your strawberry plants in rows 
18 inches apart, the plants to stand 12 inches asun- 
der. When planted ^t^ew a mixture of equal parts 
of salt and ashes over the beds so as to whiten the 
surface, and lay straw between the rows. If the 
weather should prove dry, vb'ater in the morning, say 
twice a week. 

Cetery.^lti dry weather earth up your celery to 
bleach. 

Hmr$e Radishes. — If you have not a bed of horse 
radish in your garden, set out one during the early 
part of this month. Every family should have it in 
their gardens j besides being one of the best condi- 
ments for the table, it has excellent medicinal quali- 
ties — horse radish syrups being one of the best reme- 
dies for colds known. 

Hhubarb. — Sow the seeds of this excellent pie 
plant early this month. 

Shallots f Chives and Garlic. — These should all be 
planted out this month, the earlier the better. 

Onions for seed. — Select your best and largest 
onions and set them out fur seed. 

RootSf as CarrotSf Parsnips, Buts, Potatoes, ^'e.~^ 
Roots of every kind should be dug and carefully put 
away before the frost sets Jin. Be sure to bury 
them in small bodies, in a dry position, and to cover 
them with dry earth or sand. 

Gooseberries, Currants, Raspherriei. — ^Thete should 
all be set out earlv this month. 

Weeding. — Look through your garden and have 
every weed therein hoed or pulled up ; throw them 
in pile on a spare bed, let them dry, and when dry, 
select some still day and bum them ; by treating 
them thus you will get rid of their seed, which 
would otherwise vegetate and greatly annoy you 
next year. 

Pruning. — This operation should be done to- 
wards the latter part of the month. 

Fruit Trees may safely be transplanted towards 
the latter part of the month ; but in purchasing care 
should not only be observed in the selection of kindi, 
but to buy of no one but a respectable nurseryman. 

Dahlias. — So soon as the frost strikes down the fo- 
liage, the stalks of the I>aMia should be cut off with* 
in 3 or 4 inches of the ground, and the tubers permit- 
ted to remain about two weeks to ripen, when they 
should be taken up and packed away in dry sand in 
a dry cellar. 

The following proceedings of a meeting of the far- 
mers of Harford County, have been furnished us for 
publication : 

Harforo County — At a meeting held at Bel-Air, 
on Saturday, Uie 12d day of Septeml>er, 1846, 

On motion of Ramsay McHenrv* Esq. the meet* 
ing was organixed by calline to the chair Alsxan- 
DKR NoRRis, Esq., as President, George Wm. Hall, 
and James M. McCormick, Esqs. as Vice PresidenU, 
and the apointment of Rev. Isaao Hall and Henry 
D. Famandis, as Secretaries. 

Mr. McHenry sUted the object of tbe meeting to 
be the adoption of proper measorea, to eo-operate 
with the Maijland Institute for the Promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts, and urging the importance to 
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the farmer* of Marrland, of auch eihibitions at that | take inlo conikter 



inihsannualproSlaaftteAiNl 



November next, oSercd (he foliating; resolutioni, 
which were imBnimoUBlj' adopted : 

RfioUtd, Tbst our thanks are due and hcrebj cor 
dially Irndered to the "Maryland Institute Tor the 
Promotion o[ the Mechanic Arts," for the opporlu- 
Milj or combining with Ihcm in Ihe organi— ■' ' 









10 be held in 



Tul ir 






h of Nor 



. and (he coat of Ihe aame, wkh UM •! 
ihe same noted, where accunte InromaUoa hi h 
obtained. The variety oleropi grown onlbatal 
wilt enable them to make proper alloiraua Ovftl 
diiTerencB between a tobacco plantatkin aBddr'*' 
i grain growing farm. The ajcceaifitl e 

t,ph.,- - ■ 



i.ld ,r. 



;bu[ 






irprem 



Rtiolrid, Thatonbehairoflhe farmers of Harford 
County wo hereby appoint (he officers of ihia meet- 
ing (ogether widi James Kean, N. W, S. Hdj», Wm. 
Farnand is, James Mootes, Dr. A. J. Street, John 
W. Ruliedge, Nicholas Nelson. James W. Tollej, „,,. ,.„„,, 

T l,\1!„l7,-l a^m.!!.! SJiitlnr. Wm. Mllptilll. Dailcl S . *. 



cannot hereafter d 
(he successful compellton belli 
B J compete for the hisher. 



Jacob Michael, Samuel Sutton, Wm. Murpiiy, David 
G. McCoT, Samuel Whilcfonl, Jolin 11- Price, Geo. 
J. McAle'e, Ramsey McHcnry, Dr. Joshua Wilson, 
John C. Walsh, and Ralph S. Lee, delegates to (he 
convention (o meet in Italtimore on the Slh ins(. for 
the purpose of makir.g nrrangemen(s for llie ofore- 
■aid eshibilion, under (lie auspices of (he Farmers' 
Club of Md. 

BaalTtd, That the delegates now appointed or 
iuch of (hem as may atlend in Baltimore on the Slh 
iust report (o an adjnuined meeting to be held in 
the Court House, in Bel-Air, on the Itt Tuesday in 
October next, a( 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Raalrti, That the farmers or(heCounly general- 
ly and all o(hcrs disposed to take an iateteat in the 
Cattle-Show and Exhibition of mechanical produc- 
tions, are hereby invited to attend the adjourned 
meetinj on Isl Tuesday in October. 

On motion of Wm. Famandis, Esq., it was 

Sctolvti, That (he secrelaries furiiish to Ihe " A- 
nerican Farmer," and the papers published in this 
county, copies of (he proceeding;! of tliia mee(inBfor 
pQblioadoD. 

Adjourned to 1st Tuesday in October neil. 

I Secretaries. 

PREMIUMS OF THK PRINCE GEORGE'S 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The following Premiums will be offered by (he 
JPrtncc Gfingt's J^icullvrnl 5acic(i|, at id tighlh Jin- 
ntwl ExAiMlion, to be held in Upper Marlboro, on 
Wiinaiav and TJiunda^, the 18(h and 19th of OcTO- 
BEa, IB4S. 

Prtnumra Jar lie hnt rrpiifabil Fama : 

By (he voluntary contribution of (5 each, on the 
part of twenty gentlemen, the Society ia enabled (o 
offer three splendid pieces of silver, worth (50, (30 
■nd |S0, as premiums for (he first, second and third 
best repilated and molt highly improved farma in 
Prince George's county. 

Dr. John H. Bayne, Samuel H. Dorielt, J. Henry 
Wating, Horatio C. Scod, and James Mullikin, codi- 
QOSethe commit lee of Inspection, any three of whom 
nay ec( and have power (o (ill vacaiiciei en the 
«mmit(ee. All competitors for (hese premiums 
mtisl write to said gentlemen and name the day for 
'he inspect ion oftbe farm ofTered for premiuni. 

In awarding the piemiumi, the committee will be 

Sovemed by tlie appearance of (he crops growing on 
le farm, (he neatness, order, and system which may 
<e apparent, (hecondilion of the implements, houses, 
encmg, roads, &c., the present value of (he land, ns 
■«mpared with iu vklue Gve or (en years back, ref- 
irence being had to (he eos( of improvementa, 



ibeew"" 



T ■nanifutcf' ■■> 'be tan* : •r-* ai 



best pair of matched horses, bred by* 
i.ror.h..Mi,l,, 
'" ' - mare, bred by ao> 

one, bred by do. 
Besl stud horse, far all purposes. 
Next best for all purposes, .triil. iln 

Best brood mare lor general purposca. 
Next best for general purposes, Ak. An 

ISest horse coK, of any blood, between I and t 
years old, bred by a member of (he Soeie(y, 
Best liorse col(, of any blood, between two and 

three years old, bred bv do. 
Best filly of any blood, between one andlwo 

years old, bred by do. 
Best filly of any blood, between two and thiM 

years eld, bred by do. 
Best pair of mules. 
Beat mule colt. 



For the be«t Durham bull, over three yean. 

Next best, Jlmrr. fbar 

Best Durham bull, between 3 utd 8 jean oU, 

Next best, Jlmrr. m 

Best Durham cow, over three jtitn. 

Next best, Jht. fl 

Best Durham bull, one and two jretrt, 

But Durham bull calf, between four mooU 

and one year. 
Bast Durham heifer, between 9 and 3 yean, 
Best Durham heifer, between I and S jean. 
Best Durham heifer calf, between 4 month fc 1 JI^ 
Best Devonshire bull, over 3 yean old, I 

^ex( beat, tmm 

Best Devonshire eow, over 3 yean old, < 

Nexl best, AM* 

bull, 1 and 9 yean old, 
bull calf, be(wen 4 monthifclyt. 



Best Deronshi 
Beat Deronihi 
Best Devonshi 
Best Devonshi 
Best Devonshi 



: heifer, be(ween 1 monthi k 1 JT' 
. _. , breed, other Ihan Devon k Duk 
Best yoke of working oxen. 
Best bull of any other breed, 1 and 9 yaan oUi 
Best bull calf of any other breed between four 

months and one year, 
BoJl heifer of any other breed, between four 






1 year, 



of any other breed, between 1 k 9 jn 

Best heifer of any other breed, between 3 k 3 yn 

[The Societv will give premium! for all tharail 

bred cattle and sheep, o[her than tboM publiaWl 

this list.] ' 



For the best Leicester buck, 

Nex( bes(. 

Best Southdown buck. 

Next best. 

Best Buck of any ottier breed, 

R«" -we of aaj otlier breod, 



I 
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f lambs, of any breed, bred by a 
of ihe Society, 

live muttoo, not less than two in num- 
id by a member of the Society, 



Fourth best hogshead of Tobacco, 

FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 

For the best half bushel of winter apples, 
i Best peck of winter pears, 



fs 



len of slaughtered mutton, raised by do. 2 j Best hve pounds of honey. 



•I 

3 

2 
2 

♦5 



Farmer, 

5 

Famur, 

Farmer, 

n 

3 
3 
1 
5 
1 



Iter ewe, 2 

down ewe, 2 

SWINE. 

it boar of any breed, over one year, 

>f any breed, under one year, 

f any breed* over one year, 

>f any breed, under one year, 

>fpigs, 

V or spayed sow, 

AOaiCULTURAL IMPLBBENTS. 

It Plough, 

it, Farmtr, 

implements for the cultivation of 
. tobacco, 6 

ig mill or wheat fan, 
power and threshing machine, 
Qachine, 
,nd valuable machine, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

St acre of corn, 

>f wheat, 

f oats,. 

)rrye, 

I of an acre of ruta baga, 

vegetables for table use, 

1 of an acre of Irish Potatoes, 

accompanied by a full statement of the 

iltivation, and a certificate of three gentle- 

e required in proof of the product and the 

BDt of the ground. Members of the So- 

"equested to bring samples of their grain 

rops.] 

HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 

ist specimen of home spun cloth, not 

a five yards, (2 

I made quilt, 2 

imadecounteipane, 2 

'home made yarn stockings, half doz. pr. 2 

men of home made cotton stockings, 

imen of domestic wine, 

imen of domestic bounce, 

men of domestic cordial, 

men of domestic preserves, 

imen of green pickles, 

imen of yellow pickles, 

imen of brandied fruit, 

edbam, 

imen of butter, not less than four prints, 

Ntspeci*n of silk or worsted embroidery, 

ay of manufactured goods, 

f servants' shoes, 

B made wheat bread, two loaves, 

9 made pound cake, 

t made spongy cake, 

imen of home made carpeting, 

e made rug, 

POULTRY. 

est pair of turkeys, 

of geese, 

of muscovy ducks, 

of puddle ducki, 

of fowls (male and female) 

ofeapons, 

TOBACCO. 

est hogshead of tobacco, 
Bst hogshead of tobacco, 
it hogshead of do 



1 

3 
2 
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Best varieties of fruits, 

Best collection of flowers in pots, 

ESSAYS. 

For the best essay on the best system by which 
poor lands may be renovated in the shortest 
time, and witli the least oiitlay of money, ^ 

For the best drawing and description of a bam, 
upon the most ec(Aiomical plan. The descrip- 
tion to set forth the cost, with a full detail of its 
admeasurements and the various purposes to 
which it may be adapted — Silver Cup valued at $10 

For the best essay on the production and preserva- 
tion of fruits and fruit trees, predicated on the 
author^s experience, $5 

AGRICULTURAL DINNER. 

lHjr-There will be an Agricultural Dinner given, 
the proceeds of which are to be applied to defraying 
the ordinary expenses. 

^13^ Addresses may be expected from Dr. Jas. S. 
Owens and Gen. Tench Tilghman. 

^13*^^^'^^'^ ^^ th® Society are requested to 
make suggestions to an^ one of the oflficers for en- 
larging the list of premiums, before the Exhibition, 
if deemed practicable. 

|l3*Tic|ets to the Fair and Exhibition twenty- 
five cents. The proceeds of the sales of tickets will 
be applied to the payment of the expenses of the £x« 
hibitioD. 

The price of subscription is $5 per year. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

The accounts of the Exhibition of this association, 
during the past month, all agree in the conclusion that 
it was creditable in the highest degree to the coun- 
tv, and to the President, ^. B<wU DaviSf etq, and 
the other oflScers of the Society, under whose auspi- 
ces it was held. The address of the Orator for toe 
occasion, Richard. J. Bowies esq, is spoken of in terms 
of much commendation — and will, no doubt, be pub- 
lished by the Society, with the reports of the several 
committees. The Journal, in noticing the Fair, 
says, that " at a meeting of the old bachelors on the 
first night of the fair, it was ** resolved, that the la- 
dies took the entire shine off of every article exhib- 
ited." They also awarded the prize of beauty to 
several." 

We had made an arrangement with our friend at 
Laurel, to accompany him to the Fair, agreeably to 
invitation from the Society, and it was with tlie ut- 
most reluctance that at the very last moment of 
the period for our departure, we found that atten- 
tion to imperative duties which devolved upon us at 
that moment could not be deferred — we were con- 
sequently debarred the high gratification of being 
present, as we intended, to taae a note of pmaeing 
events — this last dut^, however, has been better per- 
formed to our hand, in the following graphic account 
from the pen of one of the most txcellent of Mont* 
gomery's sons, and of our most estimable friends. 

A DAY AFTER THE CATTLE SHOW. 

Well, I have seen in old Mootgomery what I never 
expected to hear of from her far-famed poverty fields. 
A splendid Cattle Show, — rich and Jusoious fruits 
^farm implements of all sorti and descriptioDi, 
from the humble hoe to the betvy tbreo koim 
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plough, from the barrow to the six horse (or rather 
mule) Wagon, and last, though not leastj the fair 
daughters of Montgomery ; beautiful in form and 
feature, modest, intelligent and accomplished in 
manner, with their fair handy work winning prices 
as rapidly as their sweel smiles won hearts. Had 
you been there, Mr. Editor, as you ought to have 
been, you would have seen all this, and escaped the 
many reproaches I heard from the sturdy sons of 
Montgomery, fur your absence — as they thought 
they had just grounds to expect you. Besides all 
these, yuu would have seen the gallant Colonel, 
mounted upon his noble charger ; vou would have 
■ccn his noble Durhams and beautiful Devons — you 
would have seen his splendid Mule team heading the 
van of the procession, followed by the Triadelpliia 
team closely rivalling the ColonePs in beauty and 
proportions, drawing some fine Cotswold and ijouth- 
down Sheep, which I was told belonged lo the Presi- 
dent of the Society. Then followed a number of 
yoke of very superior work cattle — Mr. Clark^sfrom 
the Seneca quarries, a noble yoke — Mr. Blagden^s, 
the celebrated Devons that won the first prize at 
the New York Slate Fair held at Saratoga last full, 
— Mr. Brown% Mr. Price's, Mr. Gaither's, and sev- 
eral others, whose names I did not learn. Would 
you believe it, that among such competitors it was 
reserved for one of the farmers of Montgomery to 
bear off the prize, and he a gentleman unfortunately 
deprived of sight, but I am told notwitl^tanding, is 
one of the best farmers and best iudees of cattle in 
the county. More than this, Mr. Editor, had you 
been there, you would have heard of forty bushels 
of wheat, measured ground and grain, having been 
gprown the past season on what was once the worn- 
out land of Montgomery, of from fifty to sixty bush- 
els of corn per acre, — you would have heard of over 
one hundred tons of Guano going to one neighbor- 
hood where the hand of improvement scarcely ever 
rested before — of thousands of bushels of bone dust 
— of lime and ashes and all the catalogue of fertili- 
zers that can be bought, to feed the starved and im- 
poverished soil of old Montgomery. Why *'A Learn- 
er" will think that the farmers in that good old coun- 
ty are running start mad — that the example of him 
of the Laurel will tetotally ruin them — put them all in 
jail — but I tell you, nay. The soil is lattening upon 
such food, and the owners, always devoted to her 
soil, become more and more attached to it, to each 
other, and to their Agricultural Society. Need I add, 
and becoming more happy and independent in fortune. 
Do not, however, let me deceive you. With all 
these evidences of improvement, a stranger will yet 
be painfully impressed with the wide field that is 
still left for renovation. You must bear in mind 
that with a territory of five or six hundred square 
miles, which has many years past been run over, cut 
down and worn out by large Tobaceo planters, Mont- 
gomery has but a population all tohi, men, women 
and children, of only ten or fifteen thousand souls : 

Sou must theu when visiting the improvements in 
lontgomery, go off the leading public roads, and 
sometimes hunt out individual cases in large neigh- 
bourhoods. But Montgomeryans ace so liable to in- 
fections, that the disease when once brought into a 
neighbourhood, soon assumes a malignant form, and 
the contagion spreads like wild fire. But back to 
the doings of the society. When I entered the spa- 
cious court room, I found it densely crowded with la- 
dies and gentlemen, (and many were unable to g^in 
admittance) anxiously awaiting the entrance of the 
Ontor of th« daj. Soon he nade bis appeanmeey 



supported by Professor HallowoH of Alexandrb 
Col. Capron of Laurel farm, preceded by tbt | 
dent of the Society, who bore m his hsnd ashes 
new variety of wheat presented to the Boeh 
Mr John U. King of Georgetown, D. C. TIm 
brought up by Mr. N. B. Worthington, of An 
rundel county) well known to vour eolumns s 
of its most intelligent correspondents. Besidsi 
distinguished gentlemen, I observed upon the 
the venerable Major Peter from the Sugar Isi 
the Potomac, and Professor Baer of Carroll O 
The preliminaries being over, Mr. Bowie wai 
duccd to the audience, and delivered an m 
which fully sustained his high reputation as a 
lar speaker. As the address will be publisi 
request of the Society, I shall not attempt a di 
tion of it, further than to say that it was a nob 
dication of the rights qf the farmer , which « 
theme of his discourse. After Mr. Bowie hs 
eluded, the President called upon Mr. Baer 
plain the difference between the different kl 
Guano brought into our markets, who prom^ 
spondcd in a very lucid and interesting man 
Then followed the most interesting part of tl 
ceedings, the delivery of tlie premiums to the 
whose smiles of approbation amply repaid tho 
cerncd for their exertions in getting up the fs 

Thus ended the first day. The next moni 
o'clock, the Ploughing Match came off, Ru| 
Mason, Minor & Horton, Mr. Geo. F'age i 
ventor of the Steam Circular Saw Mill, and 
Davis, an ingenious mechanic of the count; 
successfully competed with those diatinguishe 
ufacturers of agricultural implements, for tl 
two horse Plough. Mr. Pagers was a on 
plough upon an entirely new principle, i 
much pleased were the Judges, (and capital 
they were, not only of the construction b 
of the working of ploughs) awarded him l] 
premium for that description of ploagh. 
came the tug of war, the contest for tl 
display of agricultural implements for whicb 
ciety had offered a premium of Twenty DoW 
deserved a hundred, — the competitors, Mr 
hugh Coyle, of Washin|ton, and Mr. Em 19 
of your city were armed to the teeth, both a| 
to have every thing that a farmer could wi 
many notions that the Montgomery farmenhs 
heard or thought of— Abundant success to tl 
ble enterprize. Mr. Coyle spread out hia 
ments with great taste and skill ; but Wbitn 
ing the advantage his rival had in supertor 1 
and striking display, bethought himself ofa M 
and with great tact and ingenuity put in not 
of his famous railway two horse powers, dri 
the same time a Threshing Machine, a Straw 
Royer^s Fodder Cutter, a Com and Cob On 
Circular Saw, and an Apple Grinder. So « 
isficd was Coyle that he nad been fairly beab 
when it was announced tliat Whitman had i 
prize, he handsomely advanced, and ia the I 
manner tendered him his cordial congratu 
Whitman has thus again been successfulTn oli 
gomery ; but let me advise you lo whisper 
ear that he will have to bestir himself for 111 
ing year, for Coyle is fast treading upon bb 

Page,* (the veritable George Page,} i;aiii ii 
has given notice that he too will be a compi 
the next annual Fair in Montgomery. 

[*Page is making preparations for soneti 
tra at our State Fair in NoTcmber.— Ed. Fj 
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•ad Whitman both be oo the alert, for 
■gtt will be a formidable riTal. Mr. Ed* 
md I should be spared to witnesi* another 

of the Montgomery County Fair, and 
meet me there, 1 will not onl? promise 
) write to you again, but if I have suffi- 
iDtrol I will also promise you to deny my* 
at gratification of ever reading the A- 
rmer again, 
mce and time I could fill you another 

interesting incidents of this most inter- 
lioD. I could tell you of gallant deeds of 
—of witching smiles and broken hearts 
ch for the present. 

iled proceedings, which you will doubt- 
insfer to the columns of your paper, will 
y of my omissions, — so good bye, — and 
I advise you not to hazanl the loss of so 
lubscribers at other fairs, as your disap- 
.0 the Montgomeiy County Agricultural 
\ occasioned you at this. 

_ A Looker on. 



Codiwet should now be removed to the houses 

where they will require less water. 

Heliotropes planted in the open ground should now 
be taken up and potted. 

MfcriJiUKOLUGlCAL TABLIi, ^ 

From tke 2l8i of ^iuguH to the 3iM of September, 
Kep t at Schellman IJallj near SykesvUley Carr oll countfo 
Taktin at 6 o^cloekj a. m., d oVfor.V, nooiif and at o^c lorkT^ 
W ind. ^Vmpcrufurc R emantt. 

Cloudy 



r COUNTY FAIR.—In consequence of 
ince with the exhibitions of the Mary- 
ite, and of the State Agricultural Society. 
Show and Fair to be held at Easton, is 
x> the 15th, 16th and 17tb November. 

I!.?«««r"' \ Com, Md. Jig. Soc., £. 5. 

lOROUOH, 3 9 > 

OLDSBOROUGH, | ^^ p^^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
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FL.ORICUL.TURE. 

p like m^m^. Farmer^ by SamL Feast, Florist. 

WORK FOR OCTOBER. 

Mue Plants of all kinds should be re-potted, 
I dressed, preparatory to being placed in 

ff, IxiaSf Cyclamens, Oxaltses and other 

te bulbous roots, should be potted in light 

• 

htmumM for blooming in the house, shift in 

pots, in good rich soil, occasionally wa- 
h liquid manure, which will make them 
eh larger and finer. 
tiMue/s, such as Larkspur^ ClcarJda Pansies^ 

ixptotiphonSf and many other kinds for 
in the spring, should now be sown, 
will be in full bloom now, have Uiem care- 
I up when the frost kills the tops, and put 
lace for the winter. 

it will now require attention, have the 
led clean before putting in the house, and 
« toil taken ofi', and fresh soil added in its 

r of all kinds may be successfully transplant- 

mth. 

anted out in open ground should be taken 

Mitb. 

Frimroief should be potted and dressed. 

liffaeinthsy and similar hardy spring flower- 

, may be planted the latter part of the 

?trtnnial Plants may be removed this month 

s will require attention, repot in rich soil 
• flowering. 

itu seed, if not sown earlier in pots, should 
nrn for winter use. 
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fBlIlE SUBSCKIBEa taken pleasure lu returning ihanki to 
JL the many gentlemen who have tkvoured biui with theif 
M ILL- WORK ; aloo to Uie fanners and plnntera for their libe- 
ral iiupport in the Machine line, and would respectfully in- 
form Uicui^ tliat his endcavoni to please will conUnue unreniii» 
Ung. He 18 prepared at all times to huildaiiv of the following 
kind8 otMILLH . Overshot, Pitch Rack, Ureast, Undenho^ 
ReactinK, Steam, Wind, Tide. Horh0-})ower, or Tread Mills ; 
and having Uie beat of workmen employed at pattern and ma- 
cliinc making, he can at all Umea furnish the best ancle* at 
the lowest priccfi, such as IIornepowHrs, Pettigrcw Bhellerf, 
Munray'8 tilielleni, 4 kinds hand and power Sheller*, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and Fodder Cuitcrs, Carry- log and Mill Screws ; also ma 
nufacturcs Hoisting Machines, HoirUng Cranes^ Pile IHivera, 
Turning LaUics and Steam EniEihes ; and any kindof MacbUie 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Catingf and 
Smith-work at the lowest prices. I warrant all Mills planned 
and erected by me to operate well. J AS. MUKKAY, 

Millwright, York noar Li^tst. Baltimore. 
Also for sale, Jas. Murray's patent separating Shollers,wbieli 
aliells and puts the corn in perfect order at the some time, (br 
the mill or for shipping — Persons living near the city can bring 
wiUi them one or two barrels of corn, and give Uie sb^ller a 
fair trial before purchasing. 

He has also for solo, the following second liand Machinery ; 
9 pair 4 ft 6 in. French burr Millstones, viith all tiio gt-aring; 1 
pair 3 fl 6 in. French Burr Millsumes, with all the gearing ; 
and some Saw Mill work— the whole are good, and any or ill 
of the above will lie siild low. n 1 

Halifax. N. C, August 35th. *47. 
Mr. Jas. M ckb ay,— I>ear Sir; —This is to certify that I baVB 
used your Huh diirink Uic la.-<t »priii:.' and summer, and feel no 
hesitation in sa^-in^ Uiey are Uie best by tar, I ever snw, I fkn- 
ned with one fan, one thou>and tiarrels of com in one day— 
and in one day funned one Uiou<aiid btit^heU of wli«'at, as it 
come from the tnresbcr. They will do a* much a:< any two I 
ever had, in Uie same Ume. Yours, &c. 
>r. B. HATHA yfAY. 

LIME. 

THE subscribers arc prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
riculture Lime at the de|»ot on Uie Back Basin, comer of 
Eden h. Lancaster streets, which Uiey will warrant to give 
satisfkcUon, it being burnt rroiii pure Alum Lime Stone, eqsal 
to any found in the United States. Ord4:rB may be left wHh 
Williaa Aolkinion, No. 15 HnUingworth si. near PnuL 
ml. FtLL fc Boaiaioa, City Bloe^ 
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BALTIMORE MARKET, Sep. 30. | 

Cattle. — 1500 head were offered at the scales this 
week, 800 of which were sold, G36 driven to Phila* 
dclphia, and 64 remain over — prices ranged from $3 
a2.75 per 100 lbs on the hoof, equal to $4a5-25 net, i 
and averaginj^ $2 40 gross — Hogs, «^4.50a5 — Coffre, ; 
demand for Kio good, at prices averaging 6ic—Co<- ; 
ton, demand small and prices drooping ; Miss, and 
Lou. good to mid. fair 7^a73 — Herrings, $4.25, No. 
2 Shad (6— No. ] Mackerel $1]; No. 2, $7; No. 3, 
04a4.25 — Flowr, last sales, $5.25, for Howard-street 
and City Mills, but the news by this morning's mail 
of the arrival of the steamer America, with seven 
days later intelligence from Europe, by which it op* 
pears that breadstuffs had rather a downward ten- 
dency, will no doubt depress prices somewhat — Rye 
Flour, scarce, $4. 50 for 1st— Com Jdeal, Pa. $3.12^ 
—Bait. $3 for white, and $3 25 for yellow— ^V/ira/, 
last sales 105all0c for good to prime, but of course 
now unsettled ; family flour white wheals 115al23 
— Com, last sales G3a65c but no sales since last 
steamer— Bye, Md. 73; Pa. 75— Oa/s, 28a33— C/rrcr 
Seid, 300 bu.shels at $4.25— Timothy Seed, good to 
prime $3.50a3.75 — JWo/mssm, Cuba sweet 23c; P. Kico 
prime flGc—Pluster, 2.5Gj2 6^—Pork, $12 for mess 
and $9.25a9,50 for prime — Bacon, hams, 7a8^ for 
good merchantable, and 8^al0 for extra family sorts 
—shoulders 5c; sides 5^ — Laid, 10c for kegs, 8ia8i 
for bbls— i2/cc, 3 87a3 94— Sugary, N. C, Cuba and 
P. Rico, 4.75a5.25 — Tobacco has been dull during the 
week past — common qualities are entirely neglect- 
ed, while small parcels of better qualities of Md. 
are taken at quotations — There is nothing doing in 
Ohio, holders not being wiUing to submit to the 
prices offered. We conlT'.ue to quote inferior and 
common Maryland at $2a3; sound common $3a3.50; 
good $6; and fine $7al2. We quote common Ohio 
at $3a3.50; good $4.50a6; fine red and wrappery 
$6 50a9; fine yellow $9all, and extra wrappery $10 
al2 — IFbo/, 3000 lbs. common tub washed sold for 
25c per \b,— miiskey, 26^c in lihds. and 27c in bbls. 
—Fuel, there is a very large supply of wood on the 
wharves. We quote Hickory at $5.50; Oak 3.50a 
3.75; Pine $2.50a2.75 per cord; Anthracite Coal, 
$5.75 per ton. — Hay, the price of best timothy has 
been $12al4 per ton throughout the week. 

WHITMAN'S AGRICULTURAL WAKKliOUSE is 
now lilird with the largest and best polectcd StocK of 
FARMIXO I>II'L£MCNT8 ever otrcrctl in the United Stalea. 
His Prumiuni Prouiy & Meat IMoughM nnd liifl Premium Culti- 
vator und (I'anK Plouffha are decidedly the Ixvt in utte. All 
whn arc in want of the best and niont approved Implcmcntii 
will do well to give hlin a call. E. WHITMAN, JR. 

mar. 1 Corner of Light and Pratt streets, Baltimore. 



TBB WXSSTBBSr OOVTXVSHT. 

A80imiER\ FAMILY N'EWSPAnER, (ITcrSaU 
II. M. Oakland, Jr. .nnd Jonir DosiALDttoii, Edltonai 
Proprietors. The Firvl Number ievued Soturday, July 8, IM 

Tiie Weiftcrn Continent will bo condueied upon ■ pbiait 
fereni from lliAi oi nnv Journal 5outli of New York. It «3 
be ( xclusively devoted to liitrniturc and GeiieRil InteOi|Caei^ | 
predcrving a strict iieutrality ii|>on all piilliiea! and lectariii 
qllc^tion;^. It will be mainly devotiil to the re-printiaff,fi« 
the best Toreiitn inu(;azine8, ori<urh articles as niay be of pot 
e<>t merit. The periiMlical literature or Europe is abandal 
and valuable ; suittainod art it is at great expense aadbflto 
Aid orjthe chief wrilem of the day. 'The repuMicaikMi, it i 
cheap rate, of thoi^e arllcles which could iiot othenrise be 
rcud, except at the expeiiitu of importing several coitly nufi- 
zine.4 and joumalii, cannot but be HccepiaUn to the puUie. 

The Western Cimtinent will contain original contribnUaiii 
besides the editorial notices und criticisms whieii will aivqi 
make a p<u-t of its conioiitrf. The cdiiors have made a mi |i 
mvntfl which will, they trii;:!, alwa)-* ensure so raueb oriftid 
m Iter as should entitle their journal to support. They sfli 
moreover, carefully attend to the Nevrs Departmcnl of Mr 
pa|>er. Foreign and donic^ftic intclligvnce — political, liltw; 
and scientific— drawn from the moift authentic sources, wn 
he nhvnyii fouud in their Journal. One oT the ediloisof M 
ptiper will devote iiii* cxelusive attention to thflse sHccliOH 
which are deiiigiied, in a great part, to contrlbuCa to Its inioi- 
est. The f:diiori< of lift We^icru Continent appeal to difir 
leiouthern friend:* for support in il.if undertaking. Allboajh, 
in the opinion Uiat no inicro5t could be aubKpri'cd hf devotug 
itii columns to pt)lirical discii^ision, they have detennioiili 
keep the jounial aloof from nuch lopicjt; yet, neverthdcn, H 
citi/.enR and natives of a Southern Htate. seeking toanlU 
a Family Newitpaiier, they feel jiii>ti fled in relying fbrsoipBl 
upon Uie kindred feelings und common synipolbiesof ibeyi^ 
pie of the fcjuutl). 

TEtt.MS— Two Dollars a year, imyable invariably in advaMl. 
'I'hree eopie>< for one year, or oiie onpy for three ycaiSt 6^ 
Seven copiei«, ^12. Twelve copien, §15. 

A liherul diiicouut will be uINiwt'd to Postmasteis who wl 
do us the favor favor to act ao Asentx for the CootincDl* 

All coinmunicutionii to be addre^iscd (vo$t paiA\ to 
sepL Editors Jrestcm Continent, JEhtlHmorv, JK 

THRASHING MACHINERY, HARVEST 

TOOLS, &c. 
HE subscribers are manutbcruring an unusual taigil^ 
Bortmcnt of agricuUurul machinery for the coming ' 
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AGKICL'LTI'KAL IMPLEMENT.**— LABOR SAVING 
MACHIXERY GFsORGK PJiGK, Machinist &. Ma- 

nufucturcr, Baltimore xt. West of Hchnvderst. Baltimore, is 
now preiKired tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural luid Labor-savine MACHINERY, with any thing 
in hid line. He can funii^h lH)rtable Saw Mills to go by steain, 
hon*e or water |K>wer ; LumlM>r Wiieelx ; Ilon'e Powcrn of va- 



liou;^ -izes, ramming in price from $85 to §300. and each simple, 
strong and powert'ul. Iliii Hone Pover^- Thnuhiiig Machine, 




FOR SALE— THE Minor and Horton PLOWS of every 
si7.p, with all tJieir extra Ca^ttings Ali<o, Wiley nnd all 

other PLOWS and CABT1NU(«, all of the Nortiiern manufac 
lure and materials. Wc also keep one of the bc't»t hand Com 
Shellcrs in tin's market, which we will warrant to all who pur- 
chase. We have a lot of large i<ize 9 and U iiorse Plows of the 
Wliey and .Minor &. Horton, which we wi;>h to get oft' and wiN 
•ell them very Cheap, at W. GAWTHROP h. SON'S, 
nh 1 lb^« No. 71 «towiv»- wl'vf, Baltimore. 



iOul|0 



— all of which they warrant lo be e(|unl as regards |rian ofC» 
struclion, durability, fcc, to any similar machinery nslili 
this country. Tliey may be rated and priced as roUo«n,vfelt 
Lever Horse Powers, 3 sizes, at B5 100 ud tfi 

Endless Chain Powers, '2 sizes, at 8S aadlUI 

Thrashing Machines, 4 sixcH, at 35 40 50 wai 

Straw Seimrators for do. 3 sizes, at 15 18 iul |H 

Grain Cradles, made witli iron and wood braces 

— extra atid common jUni^h, at 4 uM} 

Horse Hay and Grain Rakes, be*Jt (luality, _ ^ 9^ 

Hand Rakes, Hay Forks, Scythe Sluues, Sickles, 

Hammers, &,c., aIi*o 
Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, made with cast inw 

steel tineSf price 
Corn nnd Drag Harrows 

9 and 3 Furruw Plows— fmprorcrf 5.50 

Funning Mills, witli aeparating fixtura, greatly 

improved SB 30 — Jr? 

V^'e arc also manufticiuriiig extensively, our late inpHMl 
diillins machines, which, wiili tests during the lastsmoa,!* 
proved the article to be perfect in every particular— IkV** 
tixed to drill almoft every variety of ^«in, but |iailhJi¥ 
adapted for wheat. 

In the next number of this paper wo will say man ll 
to this new and valuable machine. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. fc Co. 
Manufbctiirers and Beediaii^ 

Jul G9Light-st— BrttiHi* 

Ch^\^\ THRASHING MACHINES FOR 8AL&-{: 
A&\F\F WHITMAN. Jr., Baltiniort-.'vUl oflte Irllj* 
this season one hundred of his Wrought Iron Rall-wvl<2 
Power nnd Threshing Machines, and one hnndfCdf'lS 
Horse Powers do. The great demand fbr thoeu maclilOMi^ 
require orders to be sent early to have machines al At^ff 
tliey may be wanted. £. Whitman, Jr. is the only nM i|*! 
State, who munufbctures the Wrought Iron Rad-ifiy 
Power and the Thresher, with an Iron Cylinder « 
one iHCce ; and is also the only man who makes the ^ 
toThiosh and Clean at one o|)rration. As TbrestuMPj 
chines of all kinds and pricts can be found at his wsiigS 

in want of a maduiMi^S^ 



rn)m $1 10 to A990, all who are 
well to give bun a call. 
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rMAWS WROUGHT IRON RAIUWAY HORSE POWER AND THRESflJNQ 
MACHINE. 




iipKliiiiniw— t (HwM nal br wlUinui I 
n am MM. Indeed, 1 eoaiidar ii bit alnady paiu lu 
iir,wiihnut fu udiltould int poHtUr hne anulHl 
>rilicliJ(kprtci!M wliiidildliiHMcdiirnirerop nut- 
•pefUlkm, ii wi* vinlirdlir HvenlnTUiEbniud miwi 
ml rinmen In (fee CMinU', wUo wat d*lif hied wiili ill 
WUb two wmM niulu (cnliitly no liihl) md am owi 
|lrl u BUCBd Ilia iiucIiibi, I Uimlwil Ibur hundrrt 
Mtmu In Ave hoBn mid Iwenly ninutst, wllh prrfRi 
id wiUiiMt hdrryiu u ill— itani wu ibe Joiugit tin* J 
dwitk It luiiou* dif. IhETv Uimlwd.c]«u»d,in^ 
■r fnlB nmK itaui I biva onr been lUi bemofun 
iKUidwillKiuluiyeitnilibar. Vour Ilm* Fover wiJi 
nlly ■Aorvdin Ihw eounly— indMd, 1 idiihj, Itau Uii 
•r-pQVCf oonid not be loM ben at oae-AHinJi iu com 



beoGlllut' Virginia ranueri, ulhe hi|h Handing oT 11k lu 
wilt douMlem ulliiy any renionaMe mind of Uio (reat auiiuii- 

We are Uie unly iierxHi, nuuili or New York, ihu miuuiao- 
uim and ■clU thi> mn^liine. 

rrieeornne-hnne power 8:5, Thrtther^U, Bandst — glSB 
Two^boiM pnn-cr, aiutt, flircabrr SM, Bund 86 — £151 

We ban ilw ■ Sn-ovp I^J^ve^, iJiil »-c will wirruni lo do 



UPERIOR GUANO FOR SALE. 

T ncelved and Ibr aqlr, in lota In flult purcbipen, a 
HBD of UUANO, of funeiior quality. Trice «3S per 
h-lTBioiiarmDni leia llwn hair a ion, a cu.perlb. 
leJTew Yort^ Agricultural Wareliouie and Seed 

'Z ALLEN k CO. 



i> capable orbciiifUaiiilbtniFd 11 ptcituie, lo auil any rbupcd 
hil, it ilTordg lalei 11 nay point and olsny liae ; it cao b« maa- 
uAtclured rroni any kind of lumber or inch la caniiol Le 



Woa. I« and IBl Wattr Mieet, New Yuri 



;ilLV IMPBMV'EO HORSE POWER.— Tba mibicrt- 

le Bon and nanei pMiicinic, andaueb m ba *ihibii«l 
ttaPurinlhiiciiy. Tbii power poiaaiaaa aonw peeii- 

nbaaini eJicwli ere— price ^100. TOrcabini MichlnH | 
dlixy^aiidS^O. J. B. E.MiTMAN, , 

1 Alhiiobl>lind,18VI'iBIl-au 

<CING! PENCtKUV-Tlie Faraier, lb* Gnideaer, J 
dladnl Ibe l.-ullnriFi nrwlilivvei aaine, need no elah- i 
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dlMUI7 



; wbleb Ah ebripneaa, dutibility, and enannieace, it 
lit W any react liiUWRo med-dilt KMinf la demfned 
Idly applicable Ibr aa ncaaneni^ CKlimirt liw dwtll- 
waa, kc, H ftir Kpafatlni and enrtaalnf ficMa npan a 
AaoPi Iba Bdrantafea wliieh ii propoan, tbe Hilliiwinf 

!•■ apatt upon the ground; la lefi liaUelo ei^iuut ur 

pntceiion inluiiill klndi ofeanle, ihevp, kc— k 
m lilblbit iiillli till iiiili, il Bwka* tttj Uulc ihidc. 



power. Tlie undeMmed baviitf purthuM the Patent Bi|M 
for UieSlatgarMuylaad.wll bejai ihnlniui that the idvin- 
lUH oribia inrcniion diontd be citenilvely dlffaMd lhrDU|l:- 
lic Plale, win Hdl Rlebla Ibr the varimii coanllei, (f Kcpl 
Dtek, CirMI ud Moatrimtry, Ibeat belB( aoMi on i try 
tUr KfiMi, and nimuh ntcbiutn la mnu who will pu.> 
> aad pui ilila nlDiMe invention Inio aeinal npcimioB.— 



" CHEaTEK COLEMAS. 



only iddreaatd (pnal piM) will re 



E.'SS"!r 



CIDER HILLS. 
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'VrAI.rARLR BAT-SIDE I^ATVD FOR »ALE. 

T Thu unilcrniijiiod. Ai^fnt t'l-r t'lO lii>ira-i >>, will scl! at pri- 
vate sr.lr,'' ffliC'r\vo.)(l F'jrc-t," the io.«ifli-nco <)'' tlj'* li»t«? Wil- 
liam Fm-Hrxl. Tlii.i FHriii is beaut ii'ii My s^iKnitoil upon tlic 
WiLtcra of Hroad Cn'«k, in Taliii.t Comity", .Mil., within three 
milosi of ihf Post Ttiwn of St. .^liclwu i.-, ami contriinM the 
quantitv olirwa-l ACIlKrH OF L.\\l», (•fwhicii S'J acres are 

state 
pro\ 
lu: 

un . 

I>crs<>ii wi.<<liin]r a beaiili ul, in)])roved arifl hu.iltliy r<:i>i(Iei)rc, on 
navi;;ahle water, in an ai;ri'eaMR neiuliliorhoiMl. witliin tii.x 
liour^ sail of naltimom, tlii:4 Farn) cununrnilii itself. The 
prupCTty will he shitwn by t^amuel llnniliielon, Srntdr, rctiid- 
UiL' near it. Innuirie:» may he made oi'ThnniaH II. Fieeland, 
oftiit^ ]i=iU!<e nrPrf eland & Hall, in Baltimore, or the snhscrt- 
bcr. ( hic-foimh of the purch:i.'-ti ni.mey only will he retjuired 
in ca«h — the balance in throe equal, annual in<talnii'nt< Irfini 
tlieda\ (it cale, wiili interest tliereon, secured by bund anda|>- 
pioved security 

The Wheat crop will bo seeded in appro vrd husK'indman- 
tikc manner in due censon, and can be had by the puroh 
U()Oii lilieral terini). There U al>rt fine stix-k of all ki 
now on the Tarin, which can lie procured li^' the iiurch>L<(>r oi' 
tlii» land U[>on accommoditin:? terms. If not sold at private 
«Ue on or Iwfore TIJESD.W, tht- \iUi of OCTiJUEK. thiH 



PLOL'GJXa! rLOUGHS! : 

1'he fiiib<crirM*ri:» innnufkcturinf PloofI 

of varjou:^ paiteriM luid of diA;rciilio 

=iS **•■*; al-io Wluat F.-in:», CylindrMtfim 

i|ilirJHIi"a ""1': m I (.'utterri, Corn and Toluiaco CuUlvatan 

5i?5^^53C^(.'*>UN SIIELLKILS, fc^T Atoo, 

TIIlIKSHiyc;! .M.VCIIINESond ilOJltf)^ POVVEBS-lka 

reftrfM 
rniL If 

II. J 
Gm 

of .\inie .Vrundel county ; (i. W. TI eeinM,J. T. Ilnrber.R. B 
Chew, Jf. no.- well, Y. Ef^iwes, ofCnlverteo. Md. CG^.Am 
of KvniH Davis, naliiinnre co. for bale of the Woodcock Phw 
rennsylvania (j'rain Crudied. CUAd. U. UKURV, 

Giliinshtim tdlcif, entrance from Howard «t. near Pratt, 
^ and ytore, Ilollingsworth afi. comer Pratt 



nial 



T^he'-Sunon pure." and invincible Wilkt PLOlVftili ii 
. the field—A. (;. MO'JT, at No. 38 K.msok Stxbet, am 
nan ' *''*•' ^^^^^ .V«r*c» —Manulaelnrer niid V^ender of Impte- 
' ■ nicnU) ofHuslmndry, viz. Pious, H.trrovs, (JuUiraion. Grafa- 
™" i CrniUrSj Wheat-Fansj Com-Shdlen, Sfruw- Cut4en, EnOm 
' chain none Powers, ThT&thina JtfiocAmet. ^-e. 4-c.— Ilina^ 
thin Dicdiuin, would apprize the n«ricultnral commuuity oftiw 
fact, tliat he i« the only manulhoturcr in the " Mi«uaieiilri 

propertv will, on that dav, ai •>■ oeloek, P. M., Ihi olTered at fJS;" "ifci^l^, ""n{«'= ul''''^ '.>***!; S^^^ ''^ViififS* 



Public riale, to the hi;;he»t bldtb 
Court nniiM.-, in Ka-toh. Inkmcd 
•ea will be given to the piirehaii'-r. 

SA.M CEi. HAM m.i/m\, Jr., 

Si pi. 23, 1818. ocl l-li- Agent for the llrirs. 

A'gi:.\(~Y FJJRTifK PIKCHASE AM) SAI.R OF IM- 
PllOVEI) UREEDS OF CA'ITLF, SHEEP, SWINE, &c. 
M'lSH to remind the farnM.rs and phintersijf the Si>nthern 




oct I-i2t 



M, nii» luanuiaciory. on iincnea pireei, ooiun-Mut 
sin, adjoininif Mc-crn. Coitrell & Brown':* Marin 
beautiful and cheap article of PALE FENCING, 
durablu fc»r Front Yard^, Gardt-n LoifS, Grave Yard 



delay 
Philadelphia. Sep. bih, 1«4.*}. 

ale" FENcIxg'^DA Vi dIuJrB an K ha* ToVTaJo at 
hiit manufactory, on Ilnchea i^treet, «Souih-:>idc of the Ba- 

' " " Marine Ways, a 

t^iromj and 
ard Lots, and 
other cncliwu res. *» 

l4-ice lor pannel per 10 feet, without post-*, $1 .35 

do do 10 feeij'willi post-,— rails not planed, 1.7.5 

do do 10 leet. do and rath planed, 2.o0i 

BHIXCLE.'^ of the lie>t quality, fornaleat pricesj, varyingfroni 
So to .'^15 per lh(»u.xand. 

N. B. -Orders lei tat .Mr. E. WHIT.MAX. Ii *s.. No. 5o, Cor- 
ner of Liulit and Pratt-fid. will U* pronipilv alti m'.cd to. 
geptenilMirtW. ItfW. ' I'ct 1 

tf . E.VST.M.AN^woidifi ill • 'riii the puM,-.' iriil he ritfndi* 
• ofl'ering at PCIJLIC ACCT1«>\. ..n u:. lOil. of No- 
renibcr next, at ilic A;.'riculturiil Fair, tliv :'..j.i.iit> m' h,.-' 'i.ick 
of Aiiricullunil Implements on hand, con<'i>:ii;' of ri<-'ijli!i, 
Thre!>liinp Machines, Horsc-Powcn', Ta} lor*d ii-iiiioved Straw 
Cutter.". Jkc. Ate. 
Sepienilier 27, 1818. c ct I 

GENESEE Will i^TLr.\T~\rHl;.VT.~ 

THE alM)ve chuiei! wheat cleaned in a tuiieriir m:inn«.r, 
and pill up 111 barrels, for sab- at tin: New Vmik .\j: iciil- 
tural Warehouiicands^ecdtfltire, IBU k lUl .Markei-st., N. Y. 
■epl-:2t A. B. ALLEN. 

OJ^AGiToRANGE SEED. — ~\Vc have received a few 
gallons uf iliis >ced lor ^-il!e. at -U iter qu'rt. Tlio-^e wish- 
ins to raiiie this shrub for hcii'^e.-*. '.ii>iiM ob,;i::i iii<->ceil (hia 
euuimerur full. fcf. ?-AM>-. ' .Kice -'l tiji; I'lirrior. 

jel -J J.i;-. i>;!ur!'lii;ff. \« rrh-bt 

iiHi p Ro"S- Kb"fc; to c ii . 

AFVLL BRED DTKIIA.M SIHiK T-Un; V lUI.L, seven 
years old: and a lev.- Midi b. ■ <iS^.iitb<io'.viii-:iirt LA.MLIS, 
Ibr^alc. fcAM= El. HA.MIJLF.ToV, 

Julys?, l.*-18. * Ne»f St. .Michael, Md. 

T IME— L iMfE— The « a b»c rTb "-. i in-partd to rurn i6h~fi ■ mi 
MA his depot at the Cit.i K.iKk, r..iUimi»re, ALL.M STOVE 
.•IMEuf the purest d«>cript ion, d«iiverable at any point on 
ii-« Uhehap^'akc Hay or its tributaries, at such price?.-, a.-' cannot 
"il to ple:if>e. 

le irf aho prepared to fund^h superior huiblin'! Liiii«' nt -Xc. 
jer buithi'l, in hiuX/t., or ai$l per bbl. E. J. cooi»EH, 
uly 1 Cit» Mlock, P^'liinore. 



I warranted t" stand the most riij^iicd soil equal to ■creJ.'al i 
! cost of about tuv cents [icr acre, lor Mock^qirith's Hll.--irjii 
'. are for bnrirains, call, or Hcnd your ordera, for br guarantee! Ki 
I rmpiemenLi i;ood as the Inrst, and cheap ns the clirjqMst,fer 
. ca^hjand ilelivcred in any part of the town (Vce ofcbaiie. 

I' j^ENCING— FENCl\G.-.The uudcndgned ianowiic^» 
' ed to furiiiah die entire uppaiaiits, or any uHrtof &■§• 

'-■"- " - ■'—- ,iuHllil|Hr 

laaiA^M 
I UwPMNl 
llMlorfM- 
. w;0«ni|rtH» 
also for the ent re territory of Vir;;inia, or any pan of iMito* 
wiise for any part of the teiritory (if PeiiiiayU-aiua ynaoMi hi 
particular*, dcscniHion, &c. ace the American Parmer, iVib| 
for IB47. c. COLEMAI* 
Mt. Plcisant, Frederick county. Md., June, IMS. 
July 1 ' 

O THE MECHANICS. -MANUFACTURERS, AElSi 
AND OTHERS IN THE UNITED 8TATE&-1M 
BoarU of Moiiaffcni of the Maryland Ttutitutef»r ike ; 
of tHeMeckanic Jirity recently rrtablished in tlie city of 1 
more, rerpcctfuily aniiounce tliat they intend holdin| thilrfti 
F.-VIR for the exhibition of improved Machincryi AgrleoMl 
Imiilemcubij &c. iuihe nioutli of October next. 

I- iirtiier imrticulars wiil be i;{vcn in future adrertiMiilii^ 
and circulars will lie fon\arded to peraona engaged IbbV^ 
facturesaud tlie arts. J. K. Staplkton, ] 

Gto. J. RoriiK, J 
Edward Nckolea, ^Com. ooFriB- 

Ross WlNAJfH, I 

U. H. Rnnso!!, j 

ADAM DENMEAD,Cbalntfk 
Pam'l. Paicps, S cc*y. *£j— 

C""^ ITAXO.- 300 Tons, viz: PATAGONIA, ICHAW't 
JTAFIUCAN and .nOUTH A.MERICAN, the latter tvxy 
.«iipcrior article, tliouihi to be equal totlie Peruvian, aad cOV 
talrl^ lo>s water. Fur Sale by S. FEN BY & BRO- 

au». 1 Corner Gay and Pr«ll-M* 



CONTEXTS OF THE OCTOBER NO. 



Prize E-s-ay oil". S'ahler »7 
Farm Work foi October 104 
Prococdiii^of the .Maryland 
Slate Agricnllural Couveu- 
iron, 107 

Conjititution of Md. Stale 

Asjr. Soc. 109 

otiiecrsof do 111 

Notice to Correspondents lU 

Do of llie Pn/.e E.'say* «* 

Do of Acr. Convention 113 

Do oflhe Cattle Show 

and Fair, 
Do to owners of Sti^ck 
Do to Ediiora and Uc- 

|K>iU?rfi 
Do of present! of fruit 
Do of ttucw Fence 



114 
Jlj 

115 
<( 



11» 



Preparation of Bones 

Rat Prtiof Granary " 

Address to the FanBin« 
Maryland by the oflletn • 
of the Md. &iate A|. Sot. II* 

List uf Premiums dnni If ^ 

Garden Work for Sep. *^ 
Harford Co. meeting of Iv- ^ 

mers 
List of Prcmiumi bf dN ^^ 

P. Goo's Soc. B 

.Montgomery Co. Aff. Fw ^S 
Work amoiig the 
Talbot Co. Fair Poi 
Meteoroioffieal I'ftbto 
Markets, fcc. 



iU.Frirg9 
I rwirfit^a 
*otipooii^ 



^sr 




SnSIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS OF THE DAT, 



■•OFORTrKATOUMMIUM 8UA SI BONA NUBINT 
"AGHtVOLAS." 



PUIZG ESSAY 

ON THE 

RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT LANDS, 

BY COL. HORACE CAPRONj 

OF LAUAEL, PRIIfCE GEORGE'S COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
To wbich was awarded the Secohb Phshicm, > Piece of Plate valued nt $SO. 



Old MtablUhed bibiti snd prejudices arc the 
^dibla atnlaclfls trilb nbich tha a^ricullural 
■HeTlba pnient daj has to contend. "Timea hiTC 
rtiii |td" — and toil and manner of citltivilion htrt 
d)U|(d. A MW era hai dawned upon the agricultu- 
nl hlannli of Iha eounlrf — our canalt and rail- 
nkhm opened new aTeauei to new and more 
kUla landi, and braught dowa their leeminE pro- 
dKtiou to our market*. 

Hind — bu been the powerful agent, which has 
*Ubted man to control the elements and joke Ihcm 
to hii iTon.car, which freighted with the rich pro- 
fcctinu of the fertile West, scales the rocky har- 
1^1 and appeara on our Atlantic sea-board in pow- 
ftbl compttilion with our more sterile and worn- 
Mtaidi. But thanks to an all-wise ProTJdence— 
^ *pplication of that lame powerful aceni — "mind, 
"* ■pieullure" — has restored the eiiuilibrium, and 
'U'tRd Ibe renoralion and restoration of our worn- 
Mlta4i Dolonlf practicable, but proGlable— and 
^ bai not already, must toon check thai emigra- 
!"■, wbich was fast depopulating the fairest por- 
'"Wot Maryland and Virginia. 

The bowels of the earth have been probed, and its 
™^ud fertilizing mioerats have been brought to 
Jrtlp tad reduced to proper eonsislency for use.— 
*■ klandt of rich and powerfully concentrated 
**^ma are now being brought (a our tery doors — 
•IM tha very bonai which lay bleaching and wMt- 



I ing Iheir virtues upon the desert air, aro now made 
by tlie most simple process, the most powerful of all 
renovators of these soils. 

It only remains for us to lake advantage of these 
things, and throwing all prejudice to the winds, satis- 
fy ourselies by actual experience of Ibeir virtue. — 
This once accomplished, these old fields will again 
blossom as tlie rose — the credit of our Stale wilt be 
maintained — dire necessity will no longer covpel us 
to sever old tics and aesocJntioDS to tearch for more 
productive soils, in less congenial climatea. 

To accomplish this great object, the renovation of 
worn-out lands — and to be perfccliy successful in 
our farming, as in every occupation in life, capital ii 
not only desirable but necessary. Industry and skill 
may supply the place of capital to some csleni — 
capital woulilbeof little use certainly, without prop- 
er Judgment in its appropriation ; bcnce the impor- 
tance of availing ourselves, as far as possible, of the 
eipcricnce of other people, through the agricultural 
publications of tlie day. These, in Ibc hands of men 
of observation, lessen tlio required oiODunt of capi. 
lal — saves many useless and ezpcasive eiperimenis 
— strengthens hi) own perceptions, and give him the 
advantage of the wisdom and experience, not only 
of farmers of the present day, but of ages preceding 
— and I would therefore recommend to every far- 
mer, that the first entry upon his oxpens* account 
should be for an agricultural paper. 
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A floating or working capilal in this coantry, is not 
looked upon as a matter of sufficient importance — 
the great object of an American farmer appears to 
be, how many broad acres his farm shall contain, 
not how much it shall produce him per acre, and 
therefore when he purchases a farm, bo generally 
lays out the whole of his available means for the 
purchase of the greatest number of acres, leaving 
himself, if not in debt for the payment of his acres, 
li^ady stripped of the very means to make it pro- 
ductive. 

In England a certain amount of active capital is 
considered a " situ qua non*^ in a tenant — flfly dol- 
lars for each acre of arable land to be used as a 
floating capital for the purchase of stock, farming 
utensils, manures, &c. would be considered low. In 
thit counlryy there are instances where f^lOO have 
been expended annually in manure, upon an acre of 
ground, with a profit. Generally speaking, the want 
of success in the American farmer may be ascribed 
to this very g:reat oversight — the deficiency of active 
capital. Whilst in England the great success of 
many of their tenant farmers, borne down as they are 
by tithes and taxes, may be accounted for, in their 
judiciously using so large an amount of capital for 
the purchase of manure, seeds, stock, fcc. 

As capital then is considered one of the most im- 
portant elemeftts to success, I would recommend se- 
riously to the consideration of the American farmer, 
whether he could not to advantage, dispose of some 
of his broad acres, and apply the proceeds in bring, 
ing into more profitable cultivation, the balance of 
his land — and I have fixed upon |^^ for each acre 
of arable land as a minimum sum required. The 
more you employ, judiciously however, the more ex- 
ptditioialy and profitably will you resuscitate your im- 
poverished lands. 

Syiitem is the next in importance, if not the most 
important object for the consideration of the Ameri- 
can farmer, if he looks forward to independence in 
his occupation — for in this is economy, and without 
economy no farmer can prosper. lie should have 
gystem in the regulation of his homestead, in the 
selection and arrangement of his farming uten- 
sils, and slock— in the keeping of his accounts— in 
the feeding and watering his stock— in the milking of 
his cows, and his going out and coming in from 
iirork-»-with a perfect system he must succeed, and 
without it he must falter, if he does not entirely fail. 

Farm accounts are absolutely necessary to carry 
out any system— to check expenditures in unprofita- 
ble manures, and the cultivation of unprofitable 
crops — aside from the satisfaction the farmer de- 
rives, in being able to know at the end of the year, 
what he has made or lost in this or that expenditure 
*-it prevents imposition, and enables him so to shape 
hjs course for the ensuing year, as to avoid such ex- 
periments as have proved unprofitable the year past, 
ind profit by the rw«^«»' »)r^e«»u»»or» "f <»»'*-a th^t 
i#y« proT*^ 'u^rft*'''^ 



The introduction of all labor-saving tooU, 
always be adopted to the extent of the firaert 
means — it is a saving of capital in the laving of !•• 
bor ', the horse rake, for instance, which will an 
the labor of ten men, will, on a large scale, nnti 
the farmer its cost daily. 

Hussey's Reaper, which costs flOO, will pay fbi 
itself in one year, in a crop of 1500 to SOOO boiheli 
in the saving oC grain alone ; to say nothing of tW 
greater saving in labor, and the neatness with whU 
it does its work. All these things should enter iati 
the daily calculations of every tiller of the soil, sad 
every farming utensil should be selected, with aisn 
not only to the cost of repairs, but the DettooMSBd 
facility with which it does the work. 

Manure, it has been said, is to the soil, what the 
blood is to the human system — and no more jut is> 
mark could have been made. To expect to An I 
profitably without manure is as unreasonable, sits 
expect the pulsation of the human heart to be kepi 
up after the blood has been extracted ; and yet 
strange to say, how many in this country consider 11 
a waste of time and money to use it. 

The success, nay the very existence of a ikmri 
depends upon his making use of every means wilUi 
his control, for the accumulation and economieala^ 
plication of his manures — he should calculate oloi^ 
when he purchases foreign manures, noC onlg km 
much it increases the single crop he applies ilto, M tM 
much more his material is increased from ukiek Is mtb 
manure for the next crop. For farming Is unlike Bflrt 
every business in life — the more you do for it, Iht 
more you have to do with. 

Having hastily examined the elements neesitalj 
to perfect success in agriculture, I will proceed to 
make a more practical and detailed application to 
the renovation of worn-out lands — in hopes thitsl* 
though but a feeble ray, it may help to swell tho 
volume of light which will probably be shed opoi 
the subject, by more practical and intelligent wri* 
ters. 

To prevent misapprehension in the start, I will 
state what 1 understand by the term ** WonKOt 
Lands :" 

In this latitude, lands that have been impoTorisbod 
by tho " skinning process*' of former cultivatkiOi 
soil composed mostly of clay, gravel or sand, or i 
combination of them — little or no vegetable hOBM 
— cohesive putery^ impervious to heat and air—desti- ' 
tute entirely of the sweet grasses, and ineapabloof 
producing them, and producing where there is soy 
vegetation, running briars and poverty grasHt- 
sometimes sedge. This presupposes the absenee of 
all manures, and also the material from which to 
make it. The object of this Essay, I presume to bo, 
to show the most expeditious and cheapest nietM 
for renovating these lands, restoring them to a do* | 
gree of fertility that shall enable the proprietor to 
continue its improvement, whilst it sifibnia hiB t 
support. 
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Int applicmtiDn of opitil or labor alter jour ' 
re well DncloKd, ii to rid the loil of all si 
ji Biohlure ; in; ipplieition o[ manure upon , 
■turated with water, whether ttvm surrace 
Igi, muit end in disappointiDent and Ins — un 
■ioB are (o be pnrsrred, and itone, brick □ 
nay be uied. To determine whicb, must de- 
le ooitorihe article, delivered and laid in lh< 
tlooei to ha preferred, on account of tbeii 
'danbi]itj,when thej can he obtained with 
< much eoit. 1 hHre found hard birtncd brici 
hetper thao stone, (Isbor of procuring taken 
«oun(} and nearly » durable. 
omplele ajstem of draining, with diagra 
> found in the %] lolume of the Farmcr'a 
and in almoit CTerj agricultural publication. 
iloie this part of our work by a few remarks : 
ore (harougtily the work is done in the first i 
(likp the manuring ofland) — the cheaper ai 

proflublo will it be foand in IHe end. If J harrowed w... „«-^ ..«. ...= ^..>,^,6'- 

an lo be constructed for carrying iwaj the I [, g^a of the rooil Imporlanl operaliont, and o: 
from spoun or springa— Ihej tnaj be made ,uffioientlj lookeJ after by the master hitnself. The 
1 to 21 feel deep. If for draining swampy object of the workman leemi lo be to make his bai- 
the deeper you go the more effectual will il row eoTer as much ground aspossible, leaving maoj 
man; eases the water may be gotten rid of place, untouched and all badly dono. A few hint* 

on this auhjecl may not be oul of placs, which, if *l- 

loaded to, I am conGdeot will sAt>l; reward tbo 

husbandman. 
The usual method of harrowing is lo follow the 

plough in copvergiDg eirclei (o the centre of the 



action of the air and frost, and more regard 

should be had lo quality than the quantity of work 

Deep ploughing it essenlial in the renoiation of 
these " worn-out lands." In man; caiea the soil 
ib; be much improved with this process alone, 
■ithoul the aid of manure — and certain!; cannot bs 
injured b; bringing lo Ibe lurface t. new loil and ex- 
posing il 10 the action of the frost and atmosph'ie. 
Trench ploughing 1 prefer to subsoiling on Iheto 
om-out lands. The effect of deep culiiTation i* 
'ident where 1 have m; coTered drains — the coune 
' these drains can be traced through the fields in 
lines, by Uie greater luxuriance of the TegeUtion. 

If it is intended lo cultivate a spring crop, the 
ploughing should be done in the fall, on these old 
Gelds, leaving as much soil exposed lo the actian of 
Ihe air and frosl as possible. If for wheat, it should 
be done in Ihe spring or very early summer, and 
after Ihe plough. Harrowing 



I pits through the strata of clay into the 

In moat eases, however, it will be found 

u-y to carry off the drains into open channels 

le* are nol made to an; extent in Ihi) counlry, 

good lubstilule ma; be found In ibe hard i 
)rick — link ;our channel 9 inches wide al the 
I, let two bricks on eilge lengthwise and cover 
ritb two bricks laid Sat across the top, leaving 
ning of four inches, and cover them with earth 
rtam Ihe ditch, laying ihe sod upon the bricks. 
rill take about BO bricks lo Ihe perch, which, 

•rcb brick are only required will cost from 
A cents per perch. In some places where the 
I of the drain Is quicksand, it will be necessa- 
•J down a plank — but in most coses Ihis will 

necessary — and the work ma; be done with 
Rwilil; and dispatch, cheaper probabl; than 
' labor in pounding up stone for the purpose, 
lite as efiectual. 

1 important objecl being accomplished, the 
I tbould be cleared of all roots and rubbish 
(ould interfere with Ihe plough, as no after 
I will compensate for Ihe first being bungllng- 

yUt^. — To do Ibis work Ihe most effectually, 
working cattle should be alrong, well fed, and \ 
aparisoned, and nol less than three in number. 
Nir plough of Ihe most approved consiruction, 
idcock's," " Prouty &, Mears," or ■■ Sin- 
," — with this establishment, Iho soil should be 
) to Ihe depth of eight inches or more, at in this 
bare is no danger of the surface soil being 1m- 
b; an; admiilure with the substrata — care 
be taken not lo out more furrow slice. Ibin 
ivet well and expose the greatest surface lo 
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in the centre of the land where the plough finishes, 
and harrow lengthwise the furrow, in diverging oi(- 
cles/roni the centre, lapping Ihe harrow at least half 
wa;, exacll; the reverse of the usual method. This 
il will be found, instead of harrowing up the *od, 
smooths il down, covers It better, gives the cattle a 
better surface to walk upon,requirca lets power, and 
does the work more ellecluall;, as an; one will 
readily discover, who will give il a trial. 

Jtfanuni.— To decide upon the kind of manure to 
be used, and Ihe manner it shall be applied, depends 
upon so many contingent citcumstances, Ibal il 
would be impossible lo lay down an; rule that iball 
suit all circumstances. 

1 wilt proceed to give my own experience in the 
use of ihem, which has been pretij exteotivB, aome 
detailed slalcmenti of which have been published io 
fornter communications, and may be referred to as 
illustrating more fully what I have lo la; on this 
subject in Ibis Eaiay. 

The first great objecl of ever; farmer, should be 
to make and apply lotiu: utiooit extent of all hiit«- 
sources, bis stable manure. So much has been said, 
and lo many useful hints published as lo the best 
method of converting all suitaUle substances fumed 
upon the farm into manures, Ibal il wuuid seem 
almost superfluous lo lengthen this communieetion 
with an; doIiods of m; own — u it it of so much im* 
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portance, howeTer, too much cannot be urged upon 
the attention of the farmer on the subject. 

Judging from the remarks I hear in my daily in- 
tercourse with farmers and planters, I am convinced 
that more attention is paid to the quantity than the 
quality of the manure made. Many are under the 
impression that stock is not necessary for converting 
large quantities of strave and fodder into good man- 
ure, and that more can be made by depositing into a 
pen large quantities of litter to be trampled upon by 
a few half starved animals, than any other way by 
the same number of cattle. This may be the fact as 
far as quantity is concerned, but beyond a certain 
amovml, the litter might be spread at once upon the 
surface of your fields, and the expense and trouble of 
two cartings saved. There is little or no virtue in 
manure made in this way — and I have seen hauled 
out and deposited upon fields such quantities of this 
bleached and wasted material as would make rich 
five times the quantity of land, had the same mater- 
ial been converted into manure by regularly litter- 
ing down the same cattle in good stables, spreading 
over small quantities of plaster daily, and protecting 
the manure from the wasteful effects of the rains and 
sun — to say nothing of the great g^ain to your cattle 
— ^poor half starved animals cannot make rich man- 
ure. Convert i>ne-fourth the same material in this 
way to manure, and compost it with the balance of 
your straw and fodder, mixing ashes, suds, and such 
materials as are daily wasted around your kitchens 
and houses, and you may quadruple the actual value 
of your manure. 

The farmer must rely upon his own judgment, as 
lo the kind of manure he shall use, in his first essay 
upon " worn-out lands" — as the cost of procuring 
the different manures must vary with every location. 

Leached or unleached ashes, when they can be 
procured and delivered upon the ground at j|^ 11 to 
f 13 per hundred bushels, I have found as prompt in 
their action as any of the concentrated manures, and 
more durable. Next to lime or bone-dust they are 
certainly the most lasting in their effects — from 100 
to 150 bushels per acre should be applied for a dress- 
ing. 

Bane Dusi may be considered the next, if not the 
most profitable manures, on account of their prompt 
and durable action, but they cannot be procured, to 
any extent — in fact for a long time I have not been 
able to get them at all. 

Guano may be used with entire success in the 
first process in the renovation of these worn-out 
lands, either for wheat, com, oats, or roots of any 
kind. My root crop raised this year from guano 
alone, is heavy — some of the mangel wurtzel mea- 
suring 28 inches round, above the ground — 350 lbs. 
^ ^■'uvian at J2.62 per hundred, or 450 lbs. Patago- 
.u, at |3 per hundred, is a good dressing, and will 
jiy bff'**' *n th« first crop, with interest on *hese old 



There may be ingredients in some soils, wUeh 
will neutralize the effects of guano, and «dst in 
such small proportions that no chemical analysis csi 
detect them. I have never met with soib of Ikb 
character^ repeated trials must be the only plan te 
ascertaining such cases. With regard to its dun- 
bility, much has been said, and many speeulatMM 
upon the subject — my experience in the use of It h« 
not been in small doses of a few hundred pooDdii 
but as large as 25 to 28 tons in one year, and alwajs 
with marked effect, and entire satisfaction. If yoa 
except lime, bone-dust, and ashes, no manures tbst 
I have tried will show any lasting benefits, withoU 
they be followed up with further improvement No 
one will question, I presume, that if an applicaliM 
of guano, will raise the product of worn-out Isa^ 
from 5 to 20 bushels of wheat per acre, and ripoa K 
to maturity, if clover seed be sown in the sprfaf 
upon the wheat, the clover will take root and flo«^ 
ish— and if the straw from this 20 bushels of wheat, 
be converted into manure, and put back upon tht 
field or even spread over the clover in the wintsr, 
that the benefit from the clover and material thv 
applied must be felt to a very great extent, efsa I 
though the guano may evaporate, when you out cff ' 
the first crop. Clover will grow from such appllei" ' 
tion, and if plastered will improve, and improTofhl 
soil. Any failure to derive o pemuauni hii^fU halt ' 
an application of any of these concentrated maa> 
ures, however volatile they may be, must bo cbar|Bd ' 
to want of proper use of the additional matarU, 
placed in your hands through their agency. 

Poudretle — I have found a good manure, (wbM 
unadulterated) sown with grass seeds, and rolled ftl 
with them. Six barrels per acre put on thta w^i 
on wheat, where guano has been ploughed undtfi 
will set timothy, orchard grass and clover well. 

Lime, the greatest and most lasting improror cf 
nearly all soils, and one most to be depended upoif 
should always follow, upon all grass lays, the falltl^ 
ter the first crop has been removed. 100 bashek 
per acre spread upon the sod, to remain for two 
years, is in my opinion the most judicious appliefti« 
tion of lime. I prefer this method of applying IMb,' 
to the slower, but not less certain mode of appljSlg 
it to the surface of the old fields, to remain ftoa 
three to five years without being cultivated. Fiill, 
because you hasten your improvement, which ii •!• 
ways gratifying, and by furnishing the vegetable mntr 
ter for the lime to act upon, you can increase tbi 
quantity applied to advantage, and get a more speedy 
return for your outlay. 

Men of large capital may renovate thesa won- 
out lands with a profit, by the use of lime alone, M 
has been fully demonstrated upon a magnificent seals 
in this State — applying the lime at the rale of 100 
bushels per acre to the old fields to lay 5 yean, to 
be followed up by another 100 bushels per aero, uA 
at *He end of the next &f9 years you may ruhrihi'* 
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o |8t 1 18 par cenL interest for the raoney thus in- 
^dtod. For men of tmall capital, the only poesible 
elan it to eommenco with the highly concentrated 
manorei, and follow up with the lime as your means 
vUl allow— never losing sight of the fact, that your 
&a0 nuit go on sooner or later. 

The manner of applying these different manures 
■rhieh I hare followed, and always with entire satis- 
bettoD, it at follows: If there are any gauls or 
washed placet in the field, cover them well with sta- 
ble manure, if you have it, or the richest woods' 
Barth or ditch banks you can procure previous to 
betaking. Then fallow the whole field deeply, say 
B uiehes— roil the ground to break the clods, if stiff 
•oil, and follow with the harrow as directed. If 
■shtt are to be used, when the ground is thoroughly 
prepared for seeding, throw them on broad-cast, and 
plant or tow your teed, and harrow all in together. 
Kf gaano he lued^ust before seeding, spread your 
BQtno, and cross plough or cultivate it in, say 4 in- 
sbes deep or more, sow your grain, harrow and roll. 
MS poadrette be applied on same field to set your 
Siast leedt more effisetually, tow your poudrette af- 
"lereroit ploughing your guano In, sow your seed 
sad harrow all in together. 

Jbnc JOwl to be applied in tame manner at the 
«ihet or poadretle, upon the turface. 

fii flpmid your lime broadcast on the clover 
vod, to lay two yeart before being worked. 

Flmkr ahould always follow alt the above appli- 
eationt in the tpring of the year, upon the young 
«h»ver, at the rate of one bushel per acre — March is 
the moat aoitable month. 

This earriea ut forward in the stage of our im- 
pravement to a period, that if we have been judici- 
9m in rar application of the manures, and thorough 
ia the cultivation of our grounds, we may begin to 
di^lenaa with foreign aid and live upon our own re- 
Mmtt, and adopt the self-renovating principle. 

And now, Mr. Editor, it appears to me that 
hmrever we may differ, as to the effector permanen- 
cy of thia or that manure— or the best method of ac- 
ciuialatittg or applying manures, or the moat judi- 
ei«K luUtkMi of crops, or the most profitable crops 
lo hr raiaed, there can be but one opinion as to 
the &et, that if we eipect large returns for our la- 
Uit, we most be liberal in our treatment of the soil, 
liberal in the application of manures and seeds, and 
liberd in the labor we bestow in the cultivation of 
Ottrtropa and always bear in mind that the cost of 
Prodoeing 5 buthelt of wheat or other grain per 
^n on poor laodt, it the same in labor and seed, as to 
pitdttee S5 or 40 on land in high condition. 

la following up thit improvement, much will de- 

MlapoB your location, and facility in getting to 

i Aaiket If it be dealrable to convert your farm into 

t dairy or stock farm, and eonsume upon your farm 

>U vegetable production, lenduig them to market in 



the shape of butter, milk, cheese, or beef — the reno- 
vating process goes on gradually and naturally, care 
being used in collecting, making and applying your 
manures. 

If it be desirable to convert it into a grain, tobac- 
co, or hay farm, the soil must receive back in some 
shape, the ingredients you rob it of, by removing 
these crops. The Mississippi bottoms will not long 
stand a course of cropping without any return. The 
annual inundation by the river cannot prevent the 
deterioration under the skinning process. 

The German flats on the Mohawk river, New 
York, is a melancholy evidence of this fact — 30 to 40 
years ago, they used to cart their manure on to the 
ice in the winter that it might be floated out of their 
way in the spring, as the land was too rich— now a 
very scanty growth of broom corn is the result. 

A proper rotation of crops upon your grain grow- 
ing farm is very important. The soil must have rest 
and food, and where a judicious system is adopted, 
and all means taken to collect, make and apply your 
manures, improvement will follow. A good rota- 
tion in my opinion is, com or roots with all your 
long manure — oats next, followed with wheat and 
clover to remain in grass two years — ^your foreign 
manures (if used in the second course.of cropping) 
to be applied to your wheat and clover — using plas- 
ter on your clover in the spring. 

If the manure from your own resources will not 
cover the whole ground to be cropped, foreign aid 
must be resorted to — which may always be done to 
profit. 

It may be satisfactory to your readers (should you 
deem this worthy of publication to know from what 
data, I derive my information — and although it is 
disagreeable to me, as it must be to every one to be 
thrusting his own affairs before the public, yet, 
having had the most accurate accounts kept with the 
farm, and the result being entirely satisfactory, I 
feel that the cause in which we are all so much en- 
gaged demands this sacrifice at my hands. 

I have therefore bad prepared an accurate tabu- 
lar statement of the whole outlay under different 
classifications, at also the receipts since my first 
commencement to improve this fiirm, from which I 
am enabled to present the following facts: 

This farm contains 1092 acres, 700 acres of which 
have been fenced and improved, and the balance it 
in wood. 

To show the effect of manure properly applied, I 
give below the amount expended annually in foreign 
manures, which with all the manures that could be 
created on the farm by the increased product, cans* 
ed by this application of mineral manures, amount- 
ing in 1847 to near 1000 two horte loads, were r^o- 
larly applied (all the hay and straw being consum- 
ed upon the farm). The pretent year very little for- 
eign manure it required. 
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1841— Purchased 

1849 " 

1843 « 

1844 « 

1845 « 

1846 •^ 

1847 « 



A347^ 

734^ 

S62.60 

199.63 

1194.H5 

3035.33 

9546.(« 



GroM Seedt. 
^113.41 Sold in value, notbinff 



63.49 
1S5.83 
457.30 
2-26 97 
733.14 
519.50 



(f 
ri 
(f 
(( 
« 



^174.76 $3,968.64 



^i07.50 
1344.41 
3796.30 
3733.51 
11636.39 
14777.03 

#34,773.93 



Totala«(Nintofreceiptiforlhe7yeare, #34,773.93 

To wbich must be added the wood sold rrom tlie 

cleurlngupofthc fields, 1,495.41 

Total reeeipts, #36,369.34 
The roUowinf exhibit will sbofr the entire outhiy, 
exclusive of buildings : 

Expended for manures, #8,174.76 

« « seeds, 9,968.64 

u (( labor on fhrm, feuoing, 

ditching, under draining, 
grubbing and cleaning TOO 

acres, 18,053.77 

Other expenses, overseer, salaries, trav- 
elling, blacksmitli and wheelwright 
bills, and materials for droihing, fcc. 5,866.70 3 1,363.87 

#1,905.47 

LeaTing a balance after paying all expenses for 
manures, seeds, fencing, ditching, grubbing, clean* 
ing and improving 700 acres of barren land in 7 years, 
$1,905.47. The improved value of the land being 
■n additional gain. 

This statement is exclusive of all out-lays for land 
and building^, and interest on same, farming uten- 
sils and stock, as those items are according to the 
fancy of the proprietor, and arc supposed to be worth 
cost, and cannot be charged against the improve- 
ment of the land. The actual cost of which , it is the 
object of this communication to show. 



The following tabular statement ezhibtti aillh 
ezpcoditures and receipts — embraeiag Ant eautf 
land— improvements in buildings, fences, Ice. lb 
getber with the present estimated Talne of fanlai 
tenements as put upon it by diaintereated pmla i 
showing a complete sheet of Ibe entire opinlki| 
and the net gain in 7 yeara*>whieh I napeelM||l 
submit for your perusal, with the simple nnuikllS 
the account of stoclc was taken 1st JanoaiyiMi 
by disinterested pjirties for my own Bfithfictic % 
which all tbe full bred stock was put down alM% 
mon stock prices, and all other stock and lai«m 
utensils at their cash value, making a dlJlnMii# 
several thousand dollars bek>w the first eoet, ■ ii|f 
of which inventory will be left at ttia ofteatfil! 
American Farmer, ibr tbe satisfaction of tkat ilk 
wish to inspect it. i^ 

As the farm is intended for purely ■ staek Ml' 
all vegetable productions have been eonsanad wft 
the place, and the wheat, &c. hare baen soM a^ 
converted into other feed, and oonsiMic4 hyl 
teams and other stock, and the proceeds raeaM 
the way of milk — live stock, work done off the 
by the teams, under the head of hauling. 

The amount of sales of wheat and otfaar 

not consumed during same period, but sold 

verted into feed for siook, was fil5,000b Ths|df 
chase of other feed |i5,60U— tbe balanea of pudMi 
over sales carried into the expense aflpiiiinl wt 
the produce account retired, to simpliCy tbaaasMhi 
as it would not in the least alter the balanaei -^ * 
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1841 

18491 

18431 

1844! 

1845, 

1846! 

1847 



^7.63 

734.80 

963.60 

103.63 

lIiM.85 

3035 J23 

3546.0a| 



Labor. 



Seed:!. 



$753.74, $113.41 



9t».60 



Expenses 



Total. 



63.49 
155.83 
457.30 
396.97 
732.14 
519.50! 



fl««5.87 
•285.88 
498.49 
5^.96 
S34.67 
1914.94 
9873.96 



113-1.991 
1569.361 
1890.47: 
5304.67 
6419.011 

98174.761 18053.77 99968.641 $5866.70 $34,383.87 
To improvements, embracing Bam, Tenant 

Houses, Fenees, &.c. . - - - 13,743.39 
To 1099 acres Inud, original cost, $10,351.63 
To interest from average lime of 

purcbaso, from 1st Jan. 1845 

to 1st Jan. 1848. - - - 1,865.09 19,996.71 
To amount paid for ioiplements, cost, freight, 

•"1 fcc. included, 3^7,49 

To amount paid for live stock, cost, freight, 

expenses, fcc included, ... 8,339.73 

balance down, 37,516.65 

$109,430.84 



OATK 



1841 

1819 
1843 
1844 
18-15 
1846 
1847 



Milk. 



$1394.87 



Rents. 



Hiiuling 



$19.50 
814.05 



$465.00 
943.50 

96O.75I 9435.45 
588.49 3134.09 
845.45^ 8959.87 



• u.ra.w<i &~au.-aM wvu^s.^-. 

36S8.61I 69l.00| 48174» 



Live 
Stock 



$30 00 
986.86 
100.00 

433.10 
1095.95 



Wood 



Inven- 
loiy. 



Tflfisb 



%SAJSffSn9M% 



Wood sold fh)in elearinga, I^ 



Whole amount of sales, , 

By Inventory of Live Stock, Farminj Utensils, and 

produce on hand, to January, 184^ ai taken at a 

low cash value, - . - . $lli77J0 

By less amount Included in above t^e, aC79Bj0t 

By present value of 1099 acres of land, and balldlBOk 

as estimated by Uie Farm Committee of Prince 

George'sCounty, at $60perBcre, . . . 



Balance down betngaet pfoflt. 



Tan-bark for Manurb. — A correspondent asks us 
for inforination relative to the use Tanners bark for 
roanure. A writer in the Farmer &. Mechanic gives 
the following : 

** 1 have been in the habit of supplying my hog- 
pen liberally with tan-bark, which enables tbe hogs 
to manufacture a large quantity of manure. The 
bark absorbs the liquid part, and also a mechanical 



benefit in keeping the manure open and loose, M 
naturally has a tendency to harden and beka ; iM 
put into the oorn*hilI without sufficient eerein ~^ 
ing, sometimes proves a positive ii^ury. A 
two before using tbe manure I incorporate, it 
ashes and plaster, and by putting this matim ' 
hill, I raise com with good lacoew.** 




m. 
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WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

9 opportune to the o<U!asion of oui^ pres- 
I eonvtrtation with our patrons, to notice 
th we saw stated in that exceUent journal, 
iro' QaxeUe^^^ published in Prince George's 
iryland. It is this : — that the planters of 
f haTc, the present season, seeded mork 
in in any former one, it being their inten- 
iire« to cultivate ten Tobacco than hereto- 
I necessity has been forced upon tobacco 
f the ruinous prices which tobacco has 
' aeToral successive years, the large quan- 
ting ou hand, untM>ld, not only of the last 
rth, but of former ones also, as well as the 
acts ahead of improved markets, 
ermioation of pariUUtf retiring from the 

this heretofore great staple of Prince 
ounty, we look upon, under the circum- 

an act of wise rorecast,— for owing to 
ted state of Europe — the depression in 
a — the uncertainty of its being speedily 
the war of classes which there predomi- 
Ihe consequent want of confidence in the 
alih, we cannot, for the life of us, con- 
xntible grounds on which to form a belief, 
"eat melioration in the tobacco trade can 

be expected for some years to come. 
we concede the character of wisdom and 
> this pariial retirement from the culture 
, we are not sure, that the universal adop* 
M( at a substitute will prove equally wise. 
I product of that grain, beyond the ordi- 
I and foreign demands, is already im- 
eat — the tufpbf of the present year, be- 
namnahU demand, we think will largely 
irty millioDi of bushels — so that, unless 
Mild again visit the powers of Europe, 
I range low, while much of the surplus 
111 have to remain over, undisposed of. — 
een our view for a considerable time — we 

nothing lately calculated to induce us to 
: opinion — and hence it is, that we have 

urged upon our patrons to thresh their 

have it m a condition to be able to avail 
( of every rise in the market. 
1 ever been the advocate of the divition of 

opposed to whole districts of country, or 
nties, making any tingU product their en- 
erop I we hax-e ever considered it safest, 
neotion, — to use a trite phrase — to have 

one string to one*8 bow-^in a word, to 
le products of the farm — to rely on several, 
a tIngU crop for its moneyed resources. 
ious to us, that both Tobacco and Wheat is 
,n extent not to leave any reasonable hope 
rating prices; it, therefore, becomes a mat- 
Found consideration, to what next, the 

TXRESTS SHALL TORN THEIR ATTENTION? 

lueition is worthy to be mooted and dis- 
•ur approaching Stale Agricultural Fair, 
vei the prosperity, comfort and happiness 
lan in the State who gets his living out of 
Without assuming the right to forestall 
of the great minds that may, and doubt- 
a congregated upon that occasion, we may 
linion to volunteer the remark, that every 
B aoil should so diversify the products of 
' plantation, as to furnish all the supplies 
na needed, as well as all the coarser fab- 
hing, in order that he may profit by the 
of Franklin, which inculcates the doc- 



trine, that *<every penny saved is two-pence gained.*' 
The difiference between national and household econ» 
omy, consists alone in quantity ; the same principle 
regulates both. The nation which buys more than 
it can pay for with the products of its industry, will 
soon find the frounce lamentably against it, and so, 
also, will the individual find, if he purchases more 
than he can pay for with the surplus products of hit 
labor, that, in a few years, the balance will be 
against him. These propositions are too self-evident 
to need illustration, as every one's good sense will 
suggest both the argument and the inevitable deduc* 
tion to be drawn from the premises. 

Without desiring to dictate to public opinion, or 
direct agricultural labor, we would respectftiUy sug- 
gest, whether the raising of sheep for wool and mut- 
ton — the raising of beeves for the shambles, could 
not be extended with pecuniary advantage? Whether 
the growth of barley could not be increased, with a 
prospect of profit? So, also, with regard to buck- 
wheat? Whether butter and cheese dairies would not 
afford reasonable prospects of gain ? And whether, 
the castor oil bean — the palma ehristi — and smi-Jiower 
seed could not be profitably grown, to be converted 
into oils, for medicinal and domestic purposes? If 
it be said that the two latter branches of agricultu- 
ral labor would involve expenditures for mills to 
convert the beans and seed into oils, the answer is at 
hand, that neighborhoods of ten miles square might 
club together, and bear the expense of a mill, to be 
centrally located, and thus would the expense to each 
be trifling. 

We throw out these suggestions with the view of 
awakening public attention, and having discharged 
what we conceive to be our duty, we shall await th6 
effect of our well-intended remarks, with that philo- 
sophic spirit which is ever the shield of the man 
who desires to benefit his fellow man. Commending 
the preceding views to the kindly regards of our 
readers, we shall endeavor to specify such objects 
as should receive attention during the present month : 

ON THE FARM. 

•Accumulation of Manures. — Among all the labors 
of the farm, this should stand first ; for say what we 
may to the contrary, no farmer can cultivate his 
farm to profit, who is negligent in supplying his com, 
root, and truck crops, generally, with manure. Let 
us cultivate such crops as we may, devote to them 
as much labor as we may, unless we feed them with 
a liberal measure, their products will be meagre and 
unrequiting ; so also will be the crops that are to fol- 
low them in successive rotations, as the ground-work 
of their feed is generally laid in the preparation of 
the ground for corn and other hoe crops. As to the 
sources whence the materials are to be drawn to 
make manure, we have so often specified them, that 
it is almost useless to repeat them here, and we will 
only speak of them in general terms — peat, marsh 
mud, scrapings of the lanes, roads and yards^ mould and 
leaves from the woods, the mould from head-lands, fenc% 
comers and fence-sides, weeds and grass from the marshes 
and elsewhere, com'Slaiks, offal of every kind susceptible 
of being rotted — each and all of these form materials 
for making composts, and if gathered and formed 
into heaps to decompose, will make excellent ma- 
nure by next spring. The best disposition that could, 
be made of them, would be to spread tliem over 
your cow yards and hog pens. PUced there through 
the fall and winter, they would, by spring time, form 
a bodv of the most enriching manure, and be worth, 
pound for pound, fully as much, if not more than so 
much stable manure. Perhapa there are farmen 
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who, after reading thia, will say, we have no time I 
for such employment — no bands to be thus employ- | 
ed ! To such we would say, that your interest \ 
would be very sensibly promoted by appropriating j 
two hands and a team for six weeks to such work — 
that the force thus employed, during the period > 
named, would enable you to make thi-ce bushels of, 
com for every one you will make if you neglect our 
advice. To cultivate com without manure, is kill- 
ing to man and beast, while it actually robs the far- 
mer's pocket, and finally drives him to sell his home- 
stead and go among strangers, to encounter, in his [ 
age, the hardships of a frontier life. No farmer 
ought to consider that he has fulfilled his duiy, who 
does not, in the course of the year, make Jive double- 
horse loads of manure for every cleared acre of land j 
on his place — that will give him 20 loads to the acre 
for his com, besides a supply for his potatoes, tur- 
nips, and truck, generally. 

Liming. — If your land has been long in culture 
without naving been limed, you may conclude that it 
requires a dose of lime. If it be very poor, 15, 20, 
or 25 bushels to the acre will be enough for a Jirst 
application. Indeed, ten bushels to the acre will be 
of essential benefit. If you design the field fo. 
spring culture, the lime should be spread as soon as 
you can conveniently spare the time to do so. 

If you have marlf you may spread on such land as 
we have described, about 75 bushels to the acre. 

Composi for Lighi Sandy Land. — Ten double horse 
cart loads of clay and ten of bam-yard manure, will 
do more permanent good than 20 loads of manure 
withoui the clay. The clay and manure should be 
shoveled well over so as to incorporate the one with 
the other. 

Cwn Cob$for MiUh Coifs.— As these contain a very 
sensible portion of nutritive matter besides other 
substances of value, you should grind them into cob- 
meal for your milch cows. To increase their value, 
add to every peck of cobs a quart of meal or half 
gallon of bran to each mess for a cow, which should 
be either boiled or steamed into slop for your cows. 
The proportions we herein name, with the addition 
of cut hay or straw, say a half bushel at each meal, 
will not only keep a cow in good condition, but if 
she be in milk will increase its quantity as well as 
improve its quality. A cow, besides these slop 
messes, should be night and morning served with 
long food, as hay, fodder, or straw in suitable quan- 
tities, say ten lbs. at each meal. If such course of 
treatment were to be observed towards these gener- 
ous creatures there would be less falling ofi" in their 
milking properties through the winter. As to faydt 
in short milking, we have never laid it to the cow, 
but to the neglect of her owner, for we have ever 
laid it down as a self-evident proposition, that he 
who expects a cow to give any considerable quantity 
of milk in winter, must provide her generously with 
succulent food, as no cow can secrete milk unless 
she receive such material as will enable her to form 
the delicious fluid which so delights the human pal- 
ate and contributes so largely towards human suste- 
nance. 

Com Huiks. — ^These, if cut and mixed with cow 
slops, will be found an excellent food in winter, and 
should be presenred for such purpose. 

Com Stalks. — ^These, when cut into inch pieces 
and mixed with meal or bran, and boiled or steamed, 
make not only a strong, but excellent food for milch 
eows. They should, therefore, be early cut, hauled 
in, and preserved from the weather. A ton of stalks 
thus fed will be found equally as good as a ton of 
ordinary hay. 



Roots of all JHiuii. — If these are not already iM 
oway, thoy should be taken up before beinziDjiiil 
by the froslf and put away beyond the reach of IM 
element. As few cellars keep roots well, it nq^ 
perhaps be best to bury them in the open iir,uipfei 
of, say 50 bushels each. The spot selected ikriA 
be a dry one — sand should be strewn between wok 
layer, and when raised a few feet high, say bv»ii 
pile should be covered wiili earth from nine Is l» 
inches thick, in a cone-like form, so as to cast off ii 
water. Around each pile of roota, drains iboaM hi 
formed, so ax to prevent the water from leUBif 
around them. 

Milch Coirs.— As we have already treated of IhM 
animals, in connection with corn-cobs, we willi 
tent ourself with a general remark or two. 
eows should be moderately varmly housed, end \ 
be regularly supplied with good succulent food ikfin 
a day, receive fre^^h water as often, be curried dii^ 
and salted at least twice a week. A mixture of ifal 
parts of lime, finely sUfled ashes and mil, will 
a better purpose than salt alone, — and, as it is ( 
er, should be preferred. As the pastures havado 
less become scant, the cows should befedtvisi 
day, night and morning, with such quantitiea of h^ 
as will make up the deficiency of the pastures, khi 
ing very important that they be carried into tU 
winter quarters in good condition. All that wehM 
said in connection with cows giving milk, wUI hi 
good with regard to in-calf eows and Ae(/krf. 

Young Stock qf all Xnndt.— These should be hMi 
under good warm sheds open to the loath or M 
and if bedded, so much the better — theyahoaUl 
ceive three feeds of good hay or fodder and ««i 
one of grain, a day — have accesa to a jard, be i 
tered before each meal, and salted twice a weik 
The currvcomb or a whisp of straw, if deilj vp$ 
ed, would add much to their cleanlinesa, heellhi 
comfort. 

Working Horses, Mules and Oaten. — ^Tbeie anlM 
as they contribute so largely towarda the eoali 
and pleasures of the homestead, should receive Id 
treatment from their masters. TheT ihoold be p 
vided with comfortable stabling, well bedded m 
be curried and rubbed down at least twice « dij 
have proper allowances of grain and hay, mom 
noon, and night, be watered just before eeoh W 
and have each an ounce of salt three timee a «e 
or an equal quantity of a mixture of soil, >!im4^ 
hickory ashes and iime— oyster-shell lime beat 

It sometimes happens that working horsea end M 
have difficulty in urinating. When thia occurs i 
ozs. of dried yarrow be mixed in their feed two 
three times in succession, a cure will geoernlly 
effected. Should the yarrow not, howerer. eflM 
cure, give the animal a bolus comprised of 1 oi. 
castile soap and 2 drachms of saltpetre, two BO 
ing;s in succession, fasting. 

As a matter of economy, all grain fed to horMii 
other stock, should be chopt — it goes farther b| 
per cent. — is more acceptaole to the antmela, n 
ces them to take on fat better, is more oondueifi 
the preservation of their strength, easier dlfMl 
and as a resulting consequence, more preservativ 
health. 

Sheep. — No one should undertake to keep n I 
of sheep who does not provide them with giwdal 
ding for their winter quarters^straw for beddi 
3 Iba. of good hay, each, per day, or ita equival 
in other food. The sheep should be allowed the 
of a yard, be watered thrice a day, and have 
course to salt daily— pine bought ihould be proTJ 
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I browse upon weekly — in the absence of 
!er with their salt 

■ Hogs. — When the mast antl nuts of your 
\ hftve been consumed, pen up your hogs 
provide them good dry warm apartments 
to tUep in separate from the part you feed 
When you first take them up, give each 
poonful of flour of sulphur in a mess of 
, for a week. If you design to commence 
b pumpkins, apples or roots, let them be 
ey go farther and are better for the hogs, 
lay give them fresh water, and once a 
them a drink of soap-suds during the first 
[S of their being penned up. Each pen 
rovided with a ^nthbing-posL Rotten wood, 
id ashes should be generally in the pen in 
here the hogs could eat of it at pleasure. 
m are engaged in fattening your hogs do 

furnish them with plenty of mould, 
weeds to work up into manure for you, 

itk they are among the best of manufac- 
hat article known. Twenty well sized 

1 convert half that number of loads of 
Mild into good fertilizing manure every 
ad in that time mix it up more accurately 
3t hand on your farm, and especially well 
r perform that service, if you were to 
« of corn over the surface daily to induco 
I their snouts. As true economy consists 
X to small as well as large matters, no 
anner should omit to attend to these hints, 
•t and surest way to ensure their being 
», ii to personally see that they are done, 
er^ presence is a great stimulator of fidei- 



preurving apples — Pick your apples by 

len gathered deposit them in an airy room 

When they have gone through this pro- 

them with cloth, carefully pack tnera 

rrels, head them up, and place them in a 

•ad DUehing, — If you have any marshy 
unds that you wish to render fit for till- 
ouid improve tlte present month to make 
« and drains. 

king. — Get through with your cider-mak- 
dily as possible, as the apples yield more 
than they will a few weeks hence, and 
iy will make more cider. See that your 
•arrels are thoroughly washed, and fumi- 
a cloth dipped in melted brimstone. 
lUr taking. — As apple butter is a very 
lauce for the table, as well as an article 
Jtnd to having a supply made for both 
Small as the ituome from its sales may 
itiU be worth attending to; for, as the 
B aggregation of small particles, so are 
be realized only by those who aUend to 
1 as large sources of wealth. 
r ohI Grain. — Having first had your gra- 
ighl^ cleaned out, by being scoured with 
1 dried and aired, go to work and have all 
threshed out and stored away. At a pe- 
.his, when prices are up one week and 
sat, every farmer should consider it to bo 
place himself in a position to avail him- 
irj rise in the price of his great staple 

yfciN^. — As stiff clays are improved by 
led to the action of frost, all such lands 
i the advantage of fall and winter plough- 
ty never should be ploughed while in a wet 
I furrow-slice should be lapped. 



Cote Sheds, — We have already reminded you of 
the advantage of keeping your cattle under goad, drift 
warm sheds^ and will now barely observe, that if you 
have not already erected them, you should set about 
the work and complete them without delay. Cattle 
protected from the inclemency of the weather, can 
be subsisted upon one -fourth less food, so that imUr^ 
est, that great lever in human actions, comes in to aid 
humanity in her appeal in behalf of the poor beasti 
whom God has confided to your charge and keeping. 
We have read the human heart to but little purpose, 
if any man could sleep In his bed through a winter 
night^s storm, were he to reflect that his stock were 
exposed to its pitiless peltings, as his reason would 
tell him that they felt the suffering as keenly as 
would he, himself, were he forced, like them, to en* 
dure the descending sleet and drifting snow. As 
Providence has, in his goodness, placed the beasts of 
the field within the control of man, in all christian 
duty he is bound in gratitude to treat them kindly 
and well, for in no other way can he acquit himself 
of the responsibilities of his stewardship. The gift 
was one of use and not of abute. 

Fire- Wood, — Being ourself a dear lover of a good 
warm fire-side in winter, and anxious that all (xod'a 
creatures shall participate in the same comfort as 
we do ourself, we feel particularly anxious that you 
have cut and hauled in, aS early as possible, a full 
supply of wood, not only for the great-house^ but for 
the quarters also. The inconvenience of hauling 
through the bad roads of winter, will at once suggest 
the propriety of our advice, and, as we hope, spur 
you on to the performance of this necessary duty at 
the earliest possible period. 

Wagons^ Carts and Gearing, — Examine these, have 
all necessary repairs made, in order that they may 
be ready when required for service. If you have 
not one already, have a house erected to keep them 
in. 

Tools and Impleinents of Hushandrjf, — Every thing 
of this description, not in use, should be thoroughly 
examined, and such as may need it, should be re- 
paired and put away under cover. 

Fences. — These should all be examined, panel by 
panel, and every defective post, rail or board, repla- 
ced by a new one. Good fences make quiet, well- 
behaved stock, and not unfrequently tend to prevent 
breaches in the friendship of neighbors. At this 
season of the year, when the pastures are denuded of 
every thing edible, and when the forests no longer 
afford wherewithal to satisfy the appetite, the stock 
are very apt to look out for weak and defective 
points in the line of one^ fence, as an empty atom* 
ach in man or heasl is apt to make cither the one or 
the other sharp of sight, and as the latter, for want 
of education, is not governed by moral restraioli, 
we repeat our injunction — cxomuu and repair your 
fences. 

Com Houses, — Before you put your present year*t 
crop of corn into the com house, have it thoroughly 
cleaned out, washed with iey, and alUrwards white- 
washed. Examine well for and effectually stop up 
every rat hole. 

Poultry Houaee — numagement ef (eyiiv hum, — ^The 
former should be thoroughly cleansed and white- 
washed. To ensure your hens to lay through the win- 
ter, provide them now under cover accessible to them 
at all times, a load of sand and gravel and a small par- 
cel of old mortar broken fine. Occasionally through 
the winter, mix pulverized chalk in dough and give 
it them ; so, also, you must occasionally give them 
messes of fresh meat, chopt fine. If they have not 
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access to running water, you must attend to their 
baing supplied daily with fresh water. Their food 
must be alternated, but given them regularly three 
times a day — morning, noon, and 4 o'clock, P. M. 
Com, huekvfkeatt ooli, and corn-meal dough and boiled 
potatoes are the best kinds of feed for fowls — occa- 
sionally cabbage leaves or turnips ctit into very small 
Sieces should be given them. If mixed with their 
ough feed, they would probably eat these vegeta- 
bles the more readily. 

Setting out Orchards. — This is the time for such 
work; and as every farm should have a good orch- 
ard of apples and other varieties of choice fruits, 
we would advise every farmer, who is without 
them, to supply his deficiency this fall. He should 
select the best kinds, and buy of a nurseryman of 
established reputation. 

For the plan of preparing and manuring the 
ground, as well as that of digging the holes and set- 
ting out and managing the trees, wc refer to pages 
130-31, vol. 3. 

In closing our monthly remarks, wc tender our 
belt wishes for the health, prosperity and happiness 
of every husbandman throughout our land. But be- 
fore we close our paragraph, we will improve the 
occasion, by calling upon farmers and planters 
every wkerct to organize and patronize Agricultural 
Clubs and Societies, in their respective districts and 
eounlies. Upon the Planters and Farmers of Ma- 
ryland, we especially desire to prefer the request : 
that they eome forth as one man to the aid of the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society — it is 
worthy of all their support, and if properly sustain- 
ed — if sustained with a will worthy of Marylanders 
^will reflect lasting honors upon our State. 

CORN CULTURE. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer, 

Mr. £ditor : In looking over your last number, I 
discovered an article on the cultivation of Corn, 
which attracted my attention, a« our views on the 
action of manure somewhat differ. As to the man- 
ner io which com should be cultivated after planting, 
every farmer of experience knows season, soil and 
climate cause material variation. Jn the thorough 
and deep breaking of ground, unless it be sand, I 
presume there is but one opinion entertained by in- 
telligent farmers. Our course pursued by Caroline 
farmers. Is to break ground as soon as the frost will 
admit in March, commonly ; but I prefer April, un- 
less the ground be very drv for March. We plant 
generally in April, from nrst to last ; those who 
plant first, are not likely to manure most. We then 
first use the drag harrow, to level from the plough ; 
the second time some of us use cultivators, some 
duck-bills, as we call them, and some flook from the 
beginning, to avoid the expense of other implements. 
Alter two or three harrowing^, we cross plough, as 
we term it, at which time the manure mostly spread 
lengthwise, the list is scattered to and fro, some up, 
some down, below the suiface; and it is here our 
issue joins, as you, sir, and many more of acknow- 
ledged mental abilities, contend that the fertilizing 
properties of manure evaporate when exposed to the 
air and 8ummcr*s sun. But, sir, I, for one, maintain 
that the strength of manure does not waste by con- 
tact wiih the sun or wind. (A.) I give a case in point, 
which has been under my immediate observation the 



I present season, as well as for many seasons . 
Last May 1 hauled out and spread up and dm lb 
list, not on the hill, as some do, all my reMiik| 
surplus manure, as I have done for several jwh 
with good effect; the season proved to be lidijtt 
ever known in this county, till after wheat larfiMi 
and extremely cool ; my corn, of course, frew BHI 
I from the effect of the manure, and some, m tbeM* 
toms, finally died, the worm preying severely oaAl 
little left. 1 became so discouragied, 1 thouill i 
should have to abandon my favorite course of l» 
dressing ; but, about the 6th to 10th of July, Ul 
rains fell in abundance, and, soaking the BmaH 
thus applied to the roots of the corn, itaoon beeiM 
manifest the strength was not lost ; butsoadnuilfet 
has it improved, 1 am now satisfied it will makeaon 
corn in proportion than that plouahed in the giMrf 
1 have two prominent reasons for using manm a 
a lop dressing, which I am sure meela toe *nM^ 
tion of some of the best land improvers of the EiM 
Shore : F^rst, 1 verily believe the loD^r the nam 
can be detained on the surface, the more nnlriwi 
is imparted to the ground and whatever najl 
growing therein, ^gain, our manure will go m 
further applied in this way, and enable the lini 
produce more clover, which is admitted, tm i 
hands, to be the main spring to improve land wi 
speed and certainty. Now,! am free to admit Ih 
manure ploughed under the list, and kept thi 
through the season, will do first rate for one erap 
corn, which, according to mj experience, Is abc 
the last you see of it The rule may work wdi 1 
those who can raise manure sufficient to &pp1y to t 
whole of their crop, every year, as many of the B 
side farmers of Talbot county, by cultivating M 
fields, may do. But we, on fresh water, hava c 
lime or shell to buy and haul, at great espea 
therefore, we have to make the most we eao a 
little. Mv course of improvement has been to| 
what shell lime I could, and mis it with compoil 
a standing cow pen, which 1 keep all the year 
that purpose. The manure thus raised, is of •» 
lent quality — makes good ground, good wheat, i 
good crops, so far as it goes; but the prooiM 
slow. Now, sir, it is here I wish to solicit tiM ' 
vice of any one in possession of the information, i 
will be so so kind as to impart it, whether, in tk 
judgment, I could improve my land faster ^ft 
into the stone-lime burning at once. (B.) Thial m 
strong inclination to do ; but fear, lest the ezMi 
ture of money, without return, might prove a sink 
fund. My reason for doubting is this : J ham • 
considerable lime used in my neighborhood, H 
little or no effect, but do not thinK it was wk 
managed, as it was spread on very poor land, lU 
in the ordinary three field system, the taoni, te 
ofriniont ever devised, and no clover sown. (C.) 

In conclusion, I will state the kind of aoil Iw 
to improve, by liming or otherwise, which ii moi 
stiff white and yellow clay, and meet excellent wb 
land, when improved, some of which is heavily 
in sedge. Such land, lime is said to act well up 
You will please answer my inquiries, as Jam wrlli 
not for controversy, but for infonnation, whieh 
duced me to subscribe for the American Fanner. 
Most respectfully, WM. J. rRATT. 

Caroline County, £. S., Md. 

A. Our correspondent hai good authority fori 
opinion, that manure applied to the aurfaee, ii 
not lose ia virtue by evaporation from sun and • 
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I. £imof3f, of this State, • highly inteiti- 

mo and Mccestful obienrant farmer — 

. Crmnuttt of Virginia, a gentleman of 

j;eiiee and distinction, besides many 

I we could name, for whose judgment 

highest respect, entertained the same 

what was better, practiced upon it — 

rtaodiog the force of authority, we hare 

sredulous as to the correctness of the 

M gentlemen. In this, there is nothing 

ii but natural that men should differ, 

ry different conclusions from the same 

'roD oor own limited experience, we 

Lifted in giving a preference to the plan 

in the manure ; and we are very cer- 

i teries of years, it will prove the best 

oomical way, and, in any event, prove 

manently beneficial to the soil. 

kiieh our correspondent cites, is a strong 

Id appear conclusive, as far as a single 

jt he who goes to the trouble of accu- 

I applying manure to his land, should 

tare as well as the present. 

e ever been of opinion that oyster tkell 

IS good, pound for pound, as stone lime. 

' lime be burnt from /re«4 shells, we 

equality of weight, prefer it, as it com- 

)t to k)e found in stone lime, and is gen- 

n the carbonate of lime than lime made 

r the slone burnt. 

pplied to very poor land, where it may 
there is little or no organic matter — 
remains, unaccompanied with cforer, is 
most injudicious manner of applying 
"ely useless. Clover culture and liming 
od in hand, or the melioration of the 
justify the expense. Had we a very 
land that we wished to lime, to make 
ibly sure, we would turn in two green 
o crops of Buckwheat — each of which 
ister, before applying the lime. We 
, because that crop, aided by plaster, 
U on poor land, as it derives much of 
the atmosphere, though oats, peas, or 
p, sown broadcast, that ufiU grow in 
answer. 

mud, which abounds in the locality of 
lent, will be found an admirable staple 
in which to use lime. 



LTERATION OF ASHES. 

fthe t^jnerican Farmer. 

In your remarks (July No.) upon the 
nade by Mr. Carmichael with ashes, 
be at a loss to account for the failure, 
suggest a cause that may more satis- 
int for the disappointment, viz : Our 
who are engaged in the trade, apart 
factories, get all kinds of trashy stiifT; 
■ct coal ashes ilone, from which they 
I for burning shell lime, after which 



they tdnNerato and disguite the coal ashes, and dii* 
pose of it at 7 or 8 eeots per bushel. I was informed 
by a lime burner on the Spring Oardens that he 
sold this adulterated stuff", coosistmg almost wholly 
of coal ash and dirt of dark color, to Eastern Shore 
boatmen for 6 cents, delivered on their boats, they 
knowing of what it was composed. To convince 
yourself of this, you have only to walk to the com- 
mon near the Spring Garden, where yon will see 
the manufacturers constantly engaged at this work ; 
also on the Point, there are men largely engaged in 
the same business. No doubt these men have caused 
many to regret their purchases of os^. Mr. Car* 
michael, probably, is one of the sufferers from this 
miserable imposition, as coal ash can Jlord/y help the 
light lands of £. Shore, however useful they are to 
heavy clays. Tours, &c., AMICUS. 

Utopia, Sept 4th, 1848. 

[We thank "./fmieus^' for his facts. Two years 
since, we substantially stated the facts detailed 
above, with the view of putting farmers on their 
guard. We had seen these ash huckstering manup 
facturers at their dirty work. No farmer should 
buy ashes of any one but a regular soap manufacturer 
of character. — £o. Amkr. Farmer.] 



EXPERIMENTS ON THREE ACRES OF 

GROUND. 

The New York State Agricultural Society, In 
1846, "offered premiums for the best experiments, 
to be continued through three crops, to ascertain the 
bushels of grain and weight of stalks or straw, the 
actual value of manure to a farmer. The experi- 
ments were to be conducted as follows : 

1st. Three contiguous acres of ground to be se- 
lected. 

3d. One acre of which to be manured with not 
more than ten cords of common barn yard manuiy 
the first year, and ploughed under. 

The second acre to be manured with fermented or 
compost manure, to be applied in any manner the 
experimenter chooses ; but a full account of the mode 
of making the compost, and the manner of its appli- 
cation, accompanied with a statement of the cm of 
making and application, will be required. 

dd. The three acres to be planted with com the 
Jirst year; the teeond to be sowed with barley or 
oats ; the third crop to be winter grain ; an accurate 
account of the yield of each crop to be kept 

4th. A full acconnt of the whole management, 
and all the details respecting the culture and the 
circumstances afiectin^; the crops. 

5th. The several kinds of soil to be particularly 
described, and specimens transmitted to the State 
Society for analysis, before commencing the experi- 
ments, and also at the conclusion of the experiments, 
discriminating carefully between each acre.** 

There was, it appears, only one person who mnde 

experiments, the late /. F, (Mum, Port Byron, 

Cayuga County, New York, who is represented in 

the transactions of the Society as a most systematio 

and careful farmer ; and he only lived to make one 

year*s experiments, the account of which is thus 

given : 

**Mr. (hbwm commenced bis experiments on three 
acres of land, the soil of which was a gravelly loam, 
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with a clay subsoil from 8 to ]6 inches belovr the 
■oil. 

On the first acre he put 10 cords of barn yard 
manure ; hauled it on wnile wet, and spread it as he 
was ready to plough it under. 

On the secotid acre there was no manure. 

On the Udrd he put 8 cords of barn yard manure, 
half or two-thirds rotted, and four loads of muck, 
cleaned out of a ditch, spread on as drawn. 

The three acres were ploughed as nearly alike as 
practicable, from 6 to 8 inches deep, and all rolled 
and dragged before planting. The Com was planted 
34 feet apart with a drill, and the pieces cultivated 
alike. The hills designed to bo from 1^ to 2 feet 
distant in the rows, with 3 stalks in a hill. 

The yield of Ck)m was as follows : 

On the first acre, 113| bushels of shelled corn 
weighed 59 ^ lbs. to the bushel. Statktf when dry, 
weighed 3,652 pounds. 

Theseeoiui acre had 5S\ bushels shelled com 58 j 
lbs. to the bushel, and 2,200 lbs. of stalks, and 17 
bushels of turnips. 

The third acre 9J bushels of shelled comf 59 lbs. 
to the bushel, and 3,300 lbs. of stalks. 

Mr. Osbum^s son continued the experiments of 

his father, in 1847, with the following results : 

The first acre, which had 10 cords unfermented 
manure, yielded 112 bushels of oats. 

The second acre 88^ bushels of oats, [the unma« 
nured acre, best land originally.] 

The third acre 90^ bushels of oats. — Transactions 
a: Y. Slate ^g. Society. 

These facts tell well for the unfermented man- 
ure. — Ed. Amer. Farmer. 



MANURE AND DEPTH. OF PUTTING IN 

SEED WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir : — I have some remarks to ofifer, and 
some enquiries to suggest, in reference to the culti- 
vation of wheit, which with your permission, 1 will 
do through your periodical. One point particularly 
will now form the basis of these remarks : — the man- 
ner and depth of putting in seed. In the July No. of 
the "Albany Cultirator" is a paper from J. Otis, 
Ohio. Mr. Otis is auite minute and at the same time 
intelligible in his details. From these 1 Icam his 
plan to be, 1st, to plow ; then harrow ; plow again — 
sow his seed and harrow them in. In your August 
No., you say in your reply to your Northampton 
correspondent, 1st, plow; then harrow — sow the 
wheat, "plow it in 3 inches deep, harrow, fltc.** Now 
the difference in the two modes here referred to, is 
what I desire your attention to. Mr. Otis harrows in, 
jou advise to plow in 3 inches deep. My own opin< 
ions rather incline to harrowing in, believing that 
frequently the clods or sluices thrown by the plow, 
covers the seed too deeply. At the same time I 
have noticed, after harrowing, many seeds uncover^ 
ed and lying on the surface, especially where trees 
And stumps abound. 

Will you favor me with your views of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the two modes of putting 
the seed in, the labor performed as you perceive be- 
ing the same in each case. 

In your suggestions to the Northampton Co. farm- 
ers, you say : " At the usual time of seeding wheat 
in autumn — from 1st September to 1st October, seed 
the corn-field down in wheat.'* The usual practice 
here is to sow wheat on corn land. But I have 



had two serious objections to thia system : Jst, b» 
cause I suppose the two grains requiring miieh of Iki 
same nutriment, it was unwise to make such t dntt 
upon the soil. 2d, because the wheat is niiiiiiiiilj 
kept out of the ground too long — sowing frequeilly, 
not being done before 15th November to 15lh Os- 
cember. The extract above seems to coDteiB|ililia 
plan by which the ground may be seeded in sDof 
September. As I am a young, and of eourse tn k^ 
experienced farmer, please let me into the seerstrf 
the modus operandi. You will see tlie interest { km 
in this enquiry, when 1 inform ^ou that I MJp 
sowing wheat this fall on land whieb is now grewk| 
com, with the addition of a luxuriant erop of Fm^ 
— these latter mature from 1st to 90th Oetober,il 
which period we usually have frost. In ansmkf 
the foregoing, you will at once inform mo ksv 
1 am to dispose of my com and peas so as to pwMff 
the ground for a seasonable reception of wMSt— 
The iOlh to 30th of October I deem suiBotent^ mt- 
ly for this latitude. 

One more matter and I will trouble you no MR, 
at least at present. When the elover ta sowB k 
February on the Wheat, how stall the fonner kl 
covered, as tlie wheat is then growing? 

Your attention will oblige, yours tmlr, 

WIUL.. H. WILL 

Brinklcysville, N. C, Sept. 6th, 1848. 

Reply by the Editor or the Ambricam FAimfr 

Our correspondent by referring to our article ill- 
ative to the mode of putting in wheat in NorthsBi^ 
ton County, Virginia, will perceive that we 'minki 
to adapt it to the light, thin tmdi of that eoMir, 
where there are no " clods or tfatees** to impedsUi 
vegetation of the wheat, or to prevent the plHll 
from penetrating the surface. The depth of biff- 
ing them, 3 inches, which we advised, Is, wetkkt, 
as near the right depth for successful germlnatisa, M 
may be deep enough to derive advantage froa Iks 
moisture of the earth, and not too deep to reeeifelki 
healttiful influence of atmospheric air. 

Land intended for wheat, or any other small gitiSi 
or grass, should be so prepared bv harrow ing,diifr 
ging, and rolling, as to thoroughty redace and !■- 
verize all clods. Until these are made fine, M 
cannot bo said to be in a condition to receive M 
seeds. We have ever thought that more thsD kiV 
the chances of success depend upon the tkorei^ 
preparation of the soil, and our experience hsitnl- 
ed to strengthen that opinion. 

The mode of putting in wheat which we reeoa- 
mended for the soil of Northampton County, Yir 
ginia, is such as we practiced upon similar soili to' 
always with success. After ploughing in onr wImiI 
to the depth of 3 inches, which we regulated willit 
wheel-plough, we harrowed to level, and of eosni 
used a light harrow, which we had made speeisU|j 
for such work, and then finished by a rolUr,w»yt 
compress the earth and bring it into HnmedhliHf 
tact with the seed, and thus promote earlier gsiw* 
nation than would otherwise occur was the bttir 
process omitted. 

With regard to secdine wheat on the com-giMi'i 
our advice to the people of Northampton vai !■ 
view of the fact, that com is their |;reat staple cnpi 
but according to the practice which obtains iWJ* 
where where wheat follows com — and the pnf'^ 
is extensive — the wheat grower does not waiiW 
the corn is removed before he seeds his whe^ti^ 
sows it among the standing corn, pioagAuy or fair 
vating the seed in, going as near to the alalkl V 
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pncticable — when the ground is frozen through the 
winter, baring preYiously gathered his corn, he cuts 
off the stalks with a hoe or other sharp implement 
ud romores them — the more provident, beds his 
eow-j«rd with them and thus increases his stoclf of 
minure — the sloTenly, cast them aside to bleach and 
waste in some gutter or by-path. 

The d^fieuUk which our correspondent entertains 
about the aimifarity of the food of wheat and com, 
aeed not gi?e him any trouble, especially if he seeds 
down his wheat in February or March with clover, 
whieh he ought to do. As to the method of cover- 
ing the clorer seed, the practice of most, is to sow 
ud leave the seeds to find their way into the earth 
tbemteWes, through the openings made by the thaw- 
Ian of spring. Some select a time when the ground 
h arm enough to resist poaching, and pass a roller 
OTar the field when the clover seed is sown — a prac- 
tloe which we think highly of— it covers any roots 
of the wheat plant which may have been thrown out 
by the uprooting influence of alternate freezings and 
thawings, compresses the earth, makes a smooth sur- 
bee for the reapers, and operates most favorably in 
every aspect in which its eficcts can be viewed. 

It la not clear to our mind whether the Peas of 
which our correspondent speaks, were planted on 
the kilU ofeorUf or sown broadcast. If the former be 
the method, there can be no difiiculty in seeding the 
wheat— if the latter, ho will, of course, have to wait 
toDtll the Peas should have matured and are gathered. 

We have known wheat seeded in a corn-field as 
etriT as August, with the best results. 

We have always been an advocate for the earl? 
seeding of wheat, and feel a little gratified to find, 
the practice of our readers, of late years, conform- 
ing to our views. If possible, we would pt it in all 
tbe month of September — if not convenient in that 
nonth, we would strain a point to have it in by the 
middle of October at farthest. But whenever we 
should be delayed beyond that period, we would not 
care much lo get it in at all, unless we sowed it with 
buckwheat, to act as a protection through winter. — 
As the early bird gathers the worm, so does the early 
farmer gather the harvest. 

In 1838, of necessity, we had to defer seeding rvo 
cntil the 24th of November, the ground froze the 
night after — the seed remained in the soil all winter, 
nnd the plants did not show their heads until the 
10th of March following — the result was, a heavy 
crop of grain— a little late in ripening. 



FARMING IN NORTHAMPTON C?0., VA. 

n the EiiioT </ the Jinurican Farmer : 

Mr. JSmroR : — There are a few points in your re- 
marks, published in the Farmer for August, in reply 
to a letter of mine in the July No. of the same pa- 

Cr, which seem to require some notice at my hands. 
the first place you appear lo take it for granted 
that marl is to bo had in abundance among us, 
whereas 1 am not aware that a particle of that most 
Taiuable manure has ever been found on the Eastern 
•bore of Va. As a substitute, however, we use shell 
line with woods^mould, marsh -mud, &c. The shells 
from which the lime is obtained costs us 5 cents per 
bushel : delivered on the promises and will yield a- 
boul 70 per cent of lime. This loss together with 
Ibe expense of burning, fcc. brings the price of the 
lime to 9 to 10 cents per bushel, — notwithstanding 
imr farmers are cntirelv alive to the value of this in- 
•Bllmable resource, and a considerable trade is now 
carried on therein. 



My prejudices are entirely in faror of your plan 
of deep ploughing, and yet almost universal ezperi* 
ence is opposed to it here. The farmer contends 
that by turning up the clay subsoil the nutrient por- 
tion of the land is so diluted as to injure materially 
the first crop, and if continued, will lor years destroy 
the productive character of the soil. This, they 
say, is with them a matter of experience. Acting 
upon your directions, in the month of May, I pre* 
pared a piece of ground for Irish potatoes, and plough* 
ed it deeply. About the finishing furrow, where by 
my order the clay subsoil was finely turned up, is the 
only part of the lot where the potatoes did not come 
up well and stand finely. Through nearly the entire 
length of this furrow and on each side, as fares the 
greatest depth of ploughing extends, there are 
scarcely a dozen plants. I had those rows replanted 
and the few that made their appearance above 
ground are sickly and worthless. The greatest 
depth of ploughing did not exceed 8 inches. Com 
which has been planted in the clay thrown on the 
borders of a ditch, if it comes up at all, is yellow 
and sickly, and the earth from a cellar that has for 
years been shut out from light and air is prejudicial 
to vegetation when first applied. 1 have a case un- 
der observation at this time when an old house waa 
pulled down some months ago, and the spot on 
which it stood ploughed, harrowed, and nicely pre- 
pared, and several etforts made to procure a growth 
upon it by sowing oats, clover, &c. but with scarce- 
ly the production of a plant, while within six feet of 
the spot on which the house stood there grew a lux- 
uriant crop, and yet the treatment and soil are pre- 
cisely the same, and there is an abundance of lime 
in both. When the ground has been so long kept 
shaded and dark it absolutely refuses to give life or 
support to a single vegetable. It is possible that the 
subsoil plough would obviate these difficulties, by 
deepening and better mixing the soil, and perhaps by 
turning up a smaller depth of clay at each ploughing 
tbe same good results would follow.* 

An opinion prevails here as on other sea-coast sec- 
tions, that plaster is inoperative; you allude to this 
fact and ask, ** Now, pray what is there in the com- 
position of plaster to prevent its action near salt-wa- 
ter?" Taking it for granted the fact Is as stated, 1 
will suggest a theory which will entirely account 
for it. Plaster, as you remark, is composed of sul- 
phuric acid and lime, and it acts chiefly by abstract- 
ing ammonia from the atmosphere by the powerful 
chemical affinity that sulphuric acid has for that 
substance — having performed this office there re- 
mains in the soil as a result of the action of plaster, 
sulphate of ammonia and lime. The latter mineral 
in process of time becomes a carbonate by gradual 
union with the carbonic acid of the soil and atmos- 
phere, while the former is in condition to give out its 
ammonia, as food for plants whenever they call upon 
it for that purpose. Now suppose, as is the case in 
all lands immediately on the sea, that both air and 
soil are filled with tlie salts of soda ; the sulphate of 
lime is decomposed as before, but the sulphuric acid 

*In all cases where subsoil may be turned up to 
deepen the surface soil, and especially clay soil is 
brought up, it is necessary that the deepening pro- 
cess should be performed in the fall, and that the in- 
verted soil should be limed with freshly slacked 
lime, for the three-fold purpose of neutralizing the 
salts of iron generally found in virgin clay, and of 
letting loose the potash, and to sereate the newly 
turned up earth. — jEdUcr Jlmeriean Farmer. 
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hu a stronger affinity for soda than ammonia, hence 
aulphateof soda is formed instead of sulphate of am- 
moniai and as the latter ii the fertilizing substance, 
of course in this case, plaster would bo inoperative. 
The above explanation is based upon the assertion I 
have seen made that the sulphuric acid of the plaster 
relinquished its hold upon the lime to seize upon the 
ammonia, which is chemically untrue, because the 
affinity of the acid for lime is stronger than for am- 
monia. If, however, the sulphate of lime acts " by 
absorbing the nitrogenous bodies from surrounding 
objects," it can only do so while it remains sulphate 
of lime, if then it becomes sulphate of soda as above, 
it would still be inoperative to this extent. 

I am inclined to think you will never persuade the 
formers of Northampton to adopt your four field 
system, at all events with the rotation of crops you 
recommend. I am almost tempted to believe this 
last involves an important tvpographical error in 
your article. For example, the 3d year under your 
system, the farmer raises only clover and wheat,*^ 
dispensing entirely with corn and oats, those indis- 
pensable materials for the support of man and beast. 
For both, you substitute wheat, notoriously a most un- 
certain crop, especially in sandv soils and warm cli- 
mates. By this course, you reduce the husbandman 
to the unfarmerlike necessity of buying food on 
which to feed his horses and hands, and in ease of 
failure in the substitute you propose, (a thing here 
far from unlikely) leave him without means where- 
with to pay for them. I doubt the applicability of 
your four field system with the proposed rotation 
to any people, but assuredly it is very far from reach- 
ing the wants of ours. It is at best a doubtful point 
whether wheat will answer with us as a crop in any 
system of rotation; occasionally it succeeds finely, 
and often as signally fails. It is a general proposi- 
tion to which there are few exceptions, that corn 
growing countries are more constantly prosperous 
than those in which wheat is the staple, and it is no 
doubt owing to the greater certainty of the former 
crop, and from the light texture of our sandy soil 
tins uncertainty is justly regarded as a great objec- 
tion to placing it in the position of a staple commodity 
with us. 

In place of your plan of four fields, 1 would sug- 
gest the advantage of thirding as offering greater ad- 
vantages than any other system yet proposed to the 
farmers of Northampton. The crops might remain 
as now for the first few years, viz : corn and oats — 
sowing clover with the oats and allowing it to lay 
out one year so as to plant the corn on a clover fal- 
low ; and afterwards adopting instead of oats, either 
rve, barley or wheat, as seemed most advantageous. 
This plan seems to combine the advantages of a rap- 
id and permanent improvement of the land with 
apeedy profit; while it does not oblige the farmer to 
dispense with the use of so much of his capital as a 
greater sub-division would involve, I think it may be 
demonstrated by figures that this plan possesses im- 
portant advantages over the present. The estimate 
Deiow is for a farm of 300 arable acres. 

Three Field System: 

1st year. 

200 acres In oats, 10 bush, per acre, at 30c. |600.00 

100 acres in oorn,t 3^ bar. peracre, at $2,50 562.00 

11162.00 



20 bushels clover seed at $5, $100.00 
75 bushels seed oats for additional 
50 acres, $22.50 



lauo 



$1089JO 

tHaving but 100 acres in com, instead of ISOa- 
cres, 1 suppose the additional manure and more tiae 
for cultivation will increase the yield 4 barrel pei 
acre. 

2d year. 
100 acres in oats, 10 bushels per acre, a30c. $300.00 
100 do in com, ^i barrels per acre a$3.S0 6^00 
75 bushels oats for seed (saved) 




$847.50 
20 bushels clover seed a$5 per acre, $100 IMJIO 

$847iO 
|I mean as above, for still more time, 4bo. will ifr 
crease it ^ barrel per acre. 

3d year. 
100 acres in oaU, 1000 bushels, a30c. $300J)0 

100 do in corn, after clover § 5 bar. a$2| 1850.00 
Oat seed saved 22.50, com in 3 years $10, SSJI 

$U»50 

§1 suppose the clover fallow, more time for 
uring, account, &c. to have doubled the yield. 



Add 1st year. 

Add 2d year, - . - - - 

Total in 3 years, 

Tico Field Swtem : 
150 acres in corn, 2 barrels a2.50 
150 do in oats, 10 bushels per acre, a30c. 



1030JO 
847.50 

3409^0 

$7SOjOO 
450JO 




*In the manuscript, two crops of graH , and one <^' 

hem «*om ' !• nnpr»«»'l IZttitttf 



In 3 years, 



Loss in 3 years, 

Now as an offset to this loss wo have the lneflll- 
cd value of the land, the horses and cattle raM 
from the clover, milk, butter and lambs fhmthi 
same source, and also if we chouse to gather it fisa 
20 to 50 bushels of clover seed. But in order to 
make it more apparent, extend it 3 yean, end IsIM 
see what the results would be at the end of 6 ystti 
from the time the system was begun. Thus : 

$1582.50, the amount produced the 3d year, nnil- 
tiplied by 3=4474750, and 1200 the yearly yield » 
der the old system X 3=3600. Add these aaooRtt 
respectively to the sums above received at the exp|^ 
ation of the first 3 years, viz : $4747.50 XS469illi» 
$8217.00 and $3600 X 3600=$7200. The difc" 
ence between them, viz : $1087 repreienti the aeti- 
al gain in money in that time. 

I have purposely omitted in the above esttasits 
the probable mcrease in the crops of eom orsrS 
barrels per acre, and also the entire inerease in fti 
oat crop, because I desired every thing should stwd 
at the lowest point. It Is but fair, however, that Ihs 
increase in the oat crop the 4th year should be si* 
ded, inasmuch as land that will produce 5 berrslisf 
corn per acre may be regarded as en tore ly safe for 90 
bushels of oats. In order then to make the absfs 
calculation perfectly exact, we should after tbsSd 
year, estimate the yield of oats at 90 instead of 10 
tushels per acre. Thus, the 4tb year : 
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3aU 2000 bushels at 30c. $(iOO 
!>orn 500 barrels at 3.50 1250 



3at Seed saTed 
CJnder old sjstem 
(1900 per year, 
4 7ean— fl800 



22.50— 1187250 llhyr. 
Ist year, 1039.50 
2d do 847.50 

3d do 1582.50 



45342.00 
4800.00 



Showing a gain of |542.00 in 4 ys 
Extend this as bttfore to six years as follows : 



|5343 at the end of 4th year 
8744 at end of 2 years more 

f9066 end of six years 
7900 



(4800 in 4 years 
2400 in 2 years more 

$7200 end of 6 years. 



(1866 gain in 6 years. 

And this without as before counting the increased 
Tnlue of the land and other sources of comfort and 
profit therefrom. The expense of culti ration is also 
raekoned at the same. 

The surest way to arrire at truth is by exposing 
It to the opposing wind of contrary doctrine. We 
tbaa get riu of the chafi of error by the same process 
bj which the Parmer cleans his grain, — and by agi- 
tating this subject we farmers of Northampton may 
hope at least to arriie at the plan most likely to suit 
our peculiar circumstances. 

NORTHAMPTON. 



HOW CAN DOG FENNEL BE DESTROYED ? 

West Riter, August 23d, 1848. 
7b lh€ EdUor qf the American Fanner. 

Sir : — Will you be so kind as to state, in the next 
number of your Taluable paper, if there be any 
known remedy for the extirpation of a weed called 
the " Dog Fennel/* which has become a perfect 
peat to some of the farms of this neighborhood .' 

It grows on the richest lands, and especially those 
which bafe been well manured and limed. It is prop- 
•ERted from the seed which appears to possess great 
vitality, as all the efforts made to deslrojr it, bjr sep- 
arate plowings during the summer, seem only to aad 
to the CTil by increasing its luxuriance. Tlie seed 
b aupposed to have been first introduced with the 
eloTer seed, and since then to have been more wide- 
ly diffused with long manure not well fermented. — 
The following theortUeal plan has been proposed, but 
poasibly some of your numerous readers may be able 
to apeax of the matter from nraetiettl experience, viz: 
'* to cultivate the infested land for two successive 
jBRra in green crops (com or tobacco) and then put 
ID oata, using none but well rotted manures." 

Gan you readily procure and publish an analysis 
of (he Iffcacj and aJui of our diflerent forest trees, 
in reference to their qualities for composts ? 

Permit me to ask you another question. What 
particular breed of cattle combine in the greatest 
degree the qualities for beef, working oxen, milk and 
hotter f The average of these qualities is of course 
looked at for the general practical use of the ordina- 
17 fhnner. 

MtpHes In Pari : — ^The plan which our correspen- 
dont iuggests for the extirpation of dog-fennel ought 
to aueeoad, if the pest were not permitted to mature 
llaaeed. 

Thero has no gtmral analysis been made of <mr 



forest trees. In Europe some analysis have beeo 
made of some trees of like species to portions of 
ours, which we will collect and give in our next 
number ; but this we will say, that Ike leavet af otf 
tTee% are good for composts. 

It is hard .to say which breed of cattle is \eiA for 
all purposcs^-where pastures and winter food, at 
roots, meal, bay, &c. abound, the Ihixham might be 
so considered^-different men have different views in 
matters of this kind — the improved JI^Mre is an ex- 
cellent milker, yields rich butter, is well disposed to 
fatten, and makes good beef. The Dtwn gives a 
fair yield oiver^ r\ch milk, and is remarkable for its 
nutty butter — fattens readily, and makes exquisite 
juicy beef, while as oxen, they are without a rival. 
A bull of either of these breeds would greatly im- 
prove the native stock. 

ANALYSES OF OYSTER SHELLS AND 
SHELL MOULD. 

Kent Codntt, Sept. 4, 1848. 

To i\i^ £dt/or of the Jimeriean Farmer, 

Dear Sir : — Thinking perhaps that the following 

articles will be acceptable to you, I herewith hand 

you an analysis of some oyster shell lime, and also 

mould, which is the screenings from the shells, made 

by Dr. Higgins, our State Chemist, of which this 

is a true copy : f No. 1. ] 

Limb — Silica, (sand) .... 8.80 

Alumina, (clay) and iron, as peroxide, 1.90 

Lime, (as carb.) . . 89.99 

Water, animal and vegetable matter, 

or organic matter, . . . 00.01 

100.00 
[ No. 3 ] 
Mould. — Water, animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, or organic matter, . . 9.15 
Silica, (sand) .... 36.05 
Alumina, (clay) and Iron, as per 

oxide, 3.80 

Lime, as carbonate or air slacked 
lime, . . . . 51.00 

100.00 
Should you deem the above articles worthy of a 
place in the columns of the Farmer, I beg that you 
will give it to them. 

Yours, rery respectfully, 

W. A. GIBSON. 

The above analyses of Oyster Shellty and Shell 
Mould, we deem valuable, and, therefore, present 
our acknowledgements to our correspondent. The 
shells, as proved by the analysis are rich in the car- 
bonate of lime, though we confess our surprise that 
some phosphorus earth was not found in them. The 
shell monld we have used, and considered it a valu- 
able manure. We were best pleased with its action 
when used in compost — in that way it yielded its 
virtues most promptly. — Ed. ^m. Dnr, 

Tux Rose Bug.~ Freshly burnt ashes, sprinkled 
several mornings in succession over a rose bush, 
tree or shrub infested with rose bugs, will destroy 
them. It should be done early in the morning before 
the dew is exhaled. Three or four appficatioos 
will answer. 
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TITP AlHTPRinATff PAP1WPTI permission ofthe President, until the doMortheFiir. 

AHJj AmiiniUiUI riinjnXiIlt h^^a Meetwo or the Socibtt will be beM •! tte 

««.Tm..«^T«T^ ^r^«rT^..»^» , ,<x,« Holl of iHc Mcchamcs' Instilute, ovcF ihc PoitOfiei, 

BAL TIMORE : NOVEMBER 1, 1848. on Wednesday efening, the 8th Nor., the dav befm 

— jT — : : — ;- the commencement of the Fair, at 7 o'clocik, H 

Terms : p per annum in advance-B copies for which time the committees appointed at Ihefomef 

$5-13 copies for |1P;T30 JoP^esfor «20. meeting are expected to make their reports, whieb 

Address SAMUEL SANDS Publisher, ^jn be read, and such other busineaa tJaotMted u 

2 Jarvis' Building, North-st., Baltimore, Md. may be brought before the Society. 

' To CoRREsPovBEVTB —We havft received an in- '^*'® Farmers and Planters should, with aoaniBHy 

1 i^ORREspoKDENTs.-. we ftavc rcccivcd an in- ^ , j. , themselves called apon bj eTer? COK 

De^aTa^^'o^ZTbrt o?^^^^ sideration which should have we^hl wittvSSS 

WV have alsoTom « R S W » a oancr on the countenance and most generous support The ohjwtfi 

..,w«M of « V^lf,!^..i P^.n:Ji^\ whfr>P win «Uo to^ attained by this noble association, are ofthe st- 

subject of" .^grtcuUural Economy, ; which will also ^ importencc, not only to the agrlcuItaraL but to 

be eiven in our next *• Old Dominion** will also ap- I. A *^ :^ «, HVk wmj w wo agiBwuHUKM, uww 

nlit Sn /.iirnolt ^ ^ ^^ '" " « w a^, all olhcr intcrcsts of our good old commoDwetUh, 

pear in our nexi. ^^^ j^^^^^ ^j^^ necessily which exisU, that all ihosM 

Maryland A«ricultural State Fair. ?re"/;ir;l;r%::<i"„{.^rrSL'i^''^ 

As this number of ihe »9merican Fanner will reach good service to the Stale— of showing to oiirflSB> 

most of our readers in the middle States several federate sisters, that agricuUurt in JUarylni has Ml 

davs before the commencement of the GRAND votaries, who are not only able but willing to tasliff 

CATTLE SHOW and AGRICULTURAL J£XHi- their devotion to the cause— who, possessing the ■bit 

BITION, which is to be held on the 9lh and 10th of ity, have also the disposition to aid the Mm^M 

November inst, we would again call attention to it, •Sssocialion in their laudable effort to elevais tks 

and give some additional particulars. The prepara- character of husbandmen — whose calling, if pro^ 

tions are being made on the most extensive scale for erly pursued, is, beyond all comparisoD, iSa DobM 

the accommodation of the society, exhibitors and of all others — for what can be more ennoblbg thn 

Tisitors. The President and other officers of the so- the one which is the foundation of civilizatioii tlislt 

ciety are zealously laboring to arrange the show In view of Ihe obvious importance of the iotemti 

ground, buildings, tents, &c. in the best manner — and involved, we appeal, most earnestly, to the apiai^ 

we hope every farmer of Maryland, Pennsylvania, turists of our own and neighboring SiattM^ not <»1t to 

Delaware and Virginia, who can consistently do so, attend in motses, but to bring with them, for csmK* 

will attend the Fair. We think we hazard nothing (ion, stock of every description, grain of all kindi, 

in saying, that the arrangements are more complete, rools and vegttahUi of every variety, as well ai IIm 

and the accommodations for the comfort of the ani- productions of their mchardt and gardem. 

Dials better, than at any similar exhibition in the U. To Farmers and Planten wives, daugbtkes ud 

States. sisters, we appeal, in the sincerity of our beaitip 

Our friends should remember that they are expected and conjure them by the love and respect they bssf 

to render this the best exhibition ever held in the Middle or their kindred, be the relation whatsoever it may, to 

Southern States. Thousands of strangers from all bring for exhibition the household products of their 

sections of the country, will be present, and expect own fair hands — their choice fruits and flowen, and 

to see a grand exhibition. Let them not be disap- the productions of their well conducted itstrict^ H 

pointed — but rather surprised at its extent, beauty there is no portion of an agricultural exhiUttaO 

and variety in every department. which is so well calculated to excite admiration tad 

The Plougiiino Match will take place at 1 o*- win applause, as that allotted to the managemeatof 

clock, the first day of the Fair, instead of Friday, as the ladies. The cunning of their hands, so rieh il 

originally announced. the evidences of genius — so ripe in all that is ale* 

The Annual Address is to be delivered by Col. gant and useful, and so prolific of every thing Ikst 

WiLsov M. Caret, on Friday the lOlh, from the promotes human comfort, go at once to the heart of 

balcony of the Fairmount Inn. the sterner sex, and warm into action all that il 

ReguUtAons for the Fair. — All members of the So- lofly and purifying in his nature, — for he tbatcU 

ciety, and all who may become members at the time loolc upon such beautiful elaborations UDmoved, ii 

of the Fair, by the pavment of $3, will be furnished neither good for church nor state — he hath ** no ■>* 

with Badges which will admit the person and the fe- sie in his soul, and is only fit for treasons, alratafSBi 

male portion of their families to the exhibition at all and spoils.'* But independent of the effect prodoflc' 

times during the Fair. by viewing the results of female ingenuity, the ft** 

All exhibitors at the Fair, must become members <mee of woman herself, robed in purity, shedsa l>i* 

of the Society, and have their articles entered at the tre, and infuses a feeling, which language cannot poi^ 

Business Office, before taking them into the enclo- tray, 

•ure. To the Mechanics or Baltimoexi tbosb or tK 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums State or Maryland generally, as well ASTa'** 

at the Fair, should have their animals and articlei of our sister States, we appeal, and request tbMB 

on the grounds wilhout fail, on Wednesday the Sth of to make their department rich in every thing coB* 

Mvembtr, so that they may be arranged and in readi- nected with the saving of labor. And wheo wa <*" 

ness for examination by the Judges on Thursday fleet that genius, en<fi7>rise, and pii&fieijpirif, are 112 

morning. This regulation must be strictly adhered to. sured virtues with American Jlieehmtte§, wa fael eo^ 

J/b premiums mil be paid on animals or articUs taken dent that the display of machinery at the co'*''! 

awM befbre the close qf the Fair. Fair, will be equal, if not superior, to any ^^l^^^Ej! 

No animals or articles entered for exhibition will the season, not even excepting that of the^ftw •** 

be allowed to be removed from the grounds, except by State Fair, at Buffalo. 
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PRIZE ESSAT. 

la our columnt, to*daj, will be found the Prize 
&My which woo the 3d premium, a piece of plate 
Tmlned at Uiirty dollars. This Essay is by that ac- 
eomplithed gentleman and successful farmer, Col. 
HoEAca Capron, of Laurel, Prince George's Co., 
Bfaryland, and will commend itself to the attentire 
pertual of every farmer and planter of taste and 
judgment. The well-earned fame of the writer, as 
a practical and enlightened husbandman, as well as 
the intrinsio merit of his essay, will concur to en- 
ure this. In the system of renoration which Col. 
Gapron so happily lays down for the guidance of oth- 
ertt be but exemplifies his own successful eSbrts, of 
iwtoring to the highest state of fertility, many hun- 
4iod aeres of the poorest lands that evei met the hu- 
man eye, or gricTed the human heart. When the Colo- 
nel eame into possession of his estate, his fields were 
10 many emblems of abject poverty — so poor, indeed, 
ware they that no mind less adventurous — no heart 
leit courageous — than his, would have ventured upon 
their improvement ; — but with the intrepidity and 
daring which belong to his nature — with the lofty 
porpose of generous enterprise, he undertook the 
more than herculean task, and in some seven short 
9Mrf has hntught up seven hundred acres of arable 
lands, which theretofore would not grow any of the 
cultivable grasses, and which yielded only five bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, so that it will bear its two 
lone of hay and from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat to 
the acre. In a word, he has made barren and desert 
fields, as fruitful — if not more fruitful — than the 
best virgin soils. But as we wish not to forestal the 
Col. in his own happy vein of telling how he has done 
ill thb, we will direct the reader to his own excel- 
lent essay — and content ourself with the single re- 
mark, that whatever can be accomplished by human 
skill, by human industry, and by well directed enter- 
prise, in the improvement of the soil, is within the 
power of Col. Capron's achievement. 

It will be seen by the notice of the proceedings of 
the PriM€€ Gsorge^s Agricultural Society, that the 
OoL baa borne off the palm for the best improved 
Farm. 



Tbb EraoraiAN Whbat. — We refer the reader to 
the article in this paper, descriptive of the success 
of Commodore Bottont, in the cultivation of this 
wheat, not so much with the view of calling atten- 
tion to this particular variety, as to bring the fact to 
hit notice, that after turning down a heavy crop of 
clover — and the clover crops of the Commodore are 
biaavj — that he gave the land a light dresnng qf slahU 
■■mire, an article which most farmers dread to ap- 
ply directly to their wheat crop. This dread we have 
long thought was more imaginary than real, in soils 
where the proper mineral salts abounded to give 
elasticity to the wheat plant— for we recollect that 
BIr. Wmln, of Elkton, raised, we think, Jour niccet- 



sive crops of wheat, on a ten acre lot, using as his 
menure, stable manure, and yet, averaged over forty 
bushels to the acre. 

Commodore Ballard's product was 37 19-25 bosb* 
els merchantable wheat, besides five cart loads of 
rakings. 

FOMEORANATfiS. 

We owe our acknowledgments to Mrs. Wm. T. 
GoLDSBOROuoH, ocar Cambridge^^aryland, for an 
acceptable present of Pomegranaies, They were 
raised in her garden, on the beautiful homestead in 
Dorchester county. The perfection of the fruit now 
on our table, evinces the skill of the donor in horti* 
cultural pursuits, whilst its rich and delicious juiceSi 
assure us, that it is worthy of the culture of all ladies 
and gentlemen of refinement. The largest of the 
specimens now before us, measures in circumfer- 
ence 11 1 inches, whilst the smallest is 8 inches in 
girth. 

Celebrated as is the Pomegranate in saertd lore— 
pleasant as is its juice to the taste, it is to be regret- 
ted that it is not more generally found in all well 
appointed gardens, as independent of the value of its 
fruit, it is a great ornament, and reflects by its bril* 
liant red flowers, when in bloom — and it is in bloom 
from June to September — the most delightful ap- 
pearance to the eye of the lover of the beautiful-* 
while the fruit, which remain upon the tree till ftost, 
lends a charm to the prospect, which it enriches, by 
the effect of contrast, with its rich deep golden hue, 
diversified by spotted points of reddish tint. 

Having thus favorably spoken of this fruit, we 
would add that it may be grown in any deep, rieh 
soil, and that it may be propagated by seed, layera 
and suckers. 

Cecil Co. — An Agricultural Society has been 
formed in this county, and the following officers have 
been elected: President, Gen. Henry S. Stites; 
Vice Presidents, Messrs. Griffith M. Eldridge, Benj. 
F. Sluyter, William H. Gilpin, John W. Chambers, 
Nathan Lackland, Amos Ewiog, and John Owens ; 
Secretaries — Corresponding, Col. Geo. R. Howard ; 
Recording, W. B. Davidson. 

WiNTBa Oats.— In parts of England, a speoies of 
oats, under this name, is cultivated. They are there 
sown in Oeieksr. The custom is, to turn their cipti 
and Umbs upon it, and to permit them to remain 
thereon, to graze during the continuance of spring. 
In the beginning of summer, they are taken off, and 
the oats permitted to grow and ripen. In August 
they are cut and yield a fair crop of grain. In our 
country, we think, such oats should be sown from 
the middle of August to the 10th of September, so 
as to give their roots a chance of so embedding 
themselves in the soil as to resist the spewing of 
winter and spring. To those who have indifferent 
pastures, or none at all, a rich resource for sheep 
feeding In spring might be found in a crop of these 
oats. 
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A correspoodeDt at Dumfriese, Prince Wil- 
liam CO., Va. writes us, that he is now treating his 
land the same way they do in N. York, (from whence 
he hails,) and promises to give us a statement of his 
tuceess in his new home. We shall be happy to hear 
from him. We thank our correspondent for his high 
encomiums upon our Journal — we hope to continue to 
doierve the approbation of our friends and patrons. 

Lbached Asbxb. — In the process of leaching 
ashes, if the operation is nicely performed, all the 
poUah is extracted from them, and hence some hare 
concluded, that, in consequence, they are inopera- 
iire. Upon the first blush this conclusion would 
seem to be legitimately drawn, but yet we find such 
ashes acting with powerful efifect, acting so as to 
satisfy the reasoning mind that the principle of pot- 
ash was still existent in them. A suggestion, how- 
arer, of one of the most eminent chemists of France, 
would seem to account for the phenomena. Profes- 
sor Gtlhen says, that Potash again forms spontaneous- 
ly in drawn ashes. 

Mobile AaRicvLTgRAL Aoknct. — We refer our 
readers in the South Western States, and the man- 
ufacturers of implements, to the adirertisement of 
Messrs. S. B, North & Co. on our advertising 
page. The facilities these gentlemen possess of dis- 
posing of implements, seeds, &c., should commend 
them to the attention of inventors, manufacturers 
and others, who may wish to establish agencies in 
that important and wealthy section of our country. 
Their references are guaranties of their integrity, 
and a disposition to establish a legitimate agency. — 
They do not intend to purchase tools or machinery 
of any kind upon their own account, which would 
interfere with giving patentees, inventors and manu- 
facturers a fair and equal chance in the disposition 
of their articles to the planter and farmer. 

Tbk Right Spirit. — The following note from the 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. evin- 
ces a spirit of liberality, which it gives us great 
pleasure to record. The Baltimore American, in 
publishing Mr. Swann^ note, remarks : 

*< The immense concourse of visitors to the Annual 
Fairs of the Agricultural Societies in the Eastern 
and Northern Slates has for years past been a source 
of great emolument to the respective railroad com- 
panies in that section of our country, and conse- 
auently the intelligent and close-observing officers of 
bese companies have evinced the disposition to fos- 
ter and encourag^e the Fairs, and to render them such 
lacilities as in their power, in the transportation of 
stock and passengers to the places of exhibition. — 
The indefatigable President of the new State Soci- 
ety, Chai. B. Calvert, Esq., having drawn the atp 
lention of the Directors of our several railroad com- 
panies to the subject, the President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has, with a liberality highly com- 
mendable, Kiven direction to the proper officers to 
transport, tree of charge, all stock and articles in- 
tended for the forthcoming exhibition, on the 9th 



and 10th of November. We have no doubt thattlis 
other lines of transportation will also issue simUsi 
orders to their agents.*' 

Offict of Uu BaUinwre and Ohio Rmbroai^X 

October disc, 1848. ) 
To Charlbs B. Calvert, Esq., President Marylaiid 
Agricultural Society : 
Sir : — In reply to your letter of the 13th iostaatt 
I have now to inform you that it would not be possi- 
ble for this company, without serious inconvenienee, 
to issue round tickets for the proposed Fair in N<h 
vember next. It will afford me great pleasure, liowi* 
ever, to instruct the master of Transportation to 
bring over this road all slock and articles intaaded 
for exhibition free of charge. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient serrant, 

THO. SWANN, Frtmlial. 

/. /. Cohefif jr. Esq. Vioe President of the Philadel- 
phia rail road and steamboat line ; R. JIf. JUagnm^ 
Esq. President of the Susquehanna R. R. Co , and 
/. s. Shrivtr, Esq., President of the Erriclnon line of 
steamboats to Philadelphia, also promptly and fkf 
vorablv responded to the application of the Manap 
K3rs of the Agricultural State Society, and of the 
Mechanic's Institute, to permit all stock and arti- 
cles intended for the Exhibition, to be transported 
over their respective lines/ree qf charge. 

We hope the steamboat lines to the Eastern Shore 
and Virginia, will grant similar privileges. The 
White Haven steamboat has so arranged her trips, as 
to enable persons after voting to reaeh this city in 
time for the Fair. 



A NEW AGRICULTURAL WORK. 

[ Lime and Marl : their Agricultural uses. With 
explanations of their properties and management, 
the soils to which they are applicable, and the pre- 
cautions to be observed in their use. Especiallj 
adapted to the wants of practical farmers. By Jas« 
Htatt, Chemist of the J^ount Jliry JigrieuUwrai hM- 
tute, Germantowiif Pa.] 

We have received from the auther, a pamphlet of 
33 pages, bearing the above title ; and, after having 
read it with attention, we can in truth say, that it ii 
all that its title imports,— it is " espedaU^ adtpUd to 
the wanti of ^aetieal fkrmeit, " It treats of the agri- 
cultural use of lime and marl in such a way as to be 
understood by every farmer, and though oocasionally 
terms, technical and peculiar to the science, are 
used, they are so used as that the commonest capa- 
city is made fully to comprehend the learned proAa- 
sor's meaning. Though he discusses each subject 
learnedly, he is so happy in adapting his phrasea to 
his readers, as to disembarrass the mind and unfold 
the idea he intended to convey in a manner that none 
can misapprehend. 

The treatise is a compcnd of all that can b% said— ^ 
it is philosophical and convincing, and as the advice 
which it contains it calculated to Move much In tka tmi* 
lays for limct every farmer should purchase a copy. 
Its price, 12 J cents, places it within the reach of all. 
We like the book, because it is written sensibly, plain- 
ly, honestly and truthfully ; because it is profound 
without ambition or assumption, and becmas it lias 
been written with the evident object of enlighteniii^ 
the agricultural mind. 
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SwBBT Bkwk HBPaB— -a writer in lh« JHicMfon 
nmcr Btatu that, a jear ago lait fall, lie tiad 90 
rodiorditeii cut along hii marthi tbs next spring 
beMwad the Airrow witb 5icc>I Brin- leed, hsving 

Ctlbereil tha aaaci in the ipriiig, after banging an the 
nhea all winter to freele. He formed a furrow with 
ashofel, SorS inehes deep, sowed the leed, covered 
dwn, «[id paltad the earlii down with the back of 
IbeahoTel. The wad came up well, and the planli 
in DOW over 13 to ISinchea bigh.and, at he thinki, 
will, in IhrfNi or four yeari, form an impregnable 
kodge Bgainat anj animal. 

TaooLiint IwcABMXTcni. — We bave received the 
package of aaad alluded to by Mr. Maigi, in Ihe an- 
Dexad note, and will pretent it for Inipeclion and 
diilribaUon at tha Cattle Show tnd Fair : 

JautUm MWUub, Oel. SO, 1S48. 

Dbab Sib : — Juniug Smith, Es4]., has Just rtlum. 
•d Iron England, and bu brought with him the new 
OoTer, Tr^oliitn Auonulum, said to have originat- 
ed in Italj — KTOWS three feet high— has a beautiriit 
purple eonical head — comes four or five weeks earli- 
•r than any other clorer — seed can be had in Lon> 
doo, from Mr. Smilti, Factor. 

I have great pleasure in obejing the direction! of 
Mr. Smith, in transmitting a imall package of the 
Med for Tou to experiment with. 

1 am, very respeotTuUjr, your ob'tieri'l, 
H. Meioi, Sec'j of the Farnera' Club. 
8. Sun>a, Eaq-, Secretary of Ihe Maryland Institute. 

Ta« BfiBVLuiD iHiTiTitTE Fiia.— We would call 
Ihe attention of the Farmenand PJantenof thti and 
other Statei to the fact, that the Mechanics' Fair, 
which has been for anae months past announced in 
oar paper, wutobe opened on theSlit of Oct., and 
will eoatinne atcHJ tlint leujb. Those who visit our 
city to attend Ihe Agricultural Fair on the 9lh and 
JOth Not., will have an opporlunily of attending this 
mbo, and we can promise our friends a rare treat — 
H from the Indications we have, the Fair will be one 
of great InlereaL We hope the ladiea will insist on 
aeeonpanying their liege lords to our goodly city, 
to witness these interesting shows. 

Tbb Fi«b AitTt. — The Bociely for the promotion 
of Ihe FiTM Arti, have also opened their Exhibition 
of Painlingi at the Alhenseum Gallery, and it is sup- 
poaed to be the most attractive exhibition of Uie Fine 
Arti ever held in the United States. The Bun aayi : 

" Meter*. John H. B, Latrobe, Benjamin C. Ward, 
nd Willbm M'Kim comprise the committe under 
wboie superintendence Ihe Eihibilioo has been got- 
ten up, wno tt^lherwilh Dr. Edmondson, havebes- 
lowed a great deal of lime and earnest attention to 
the inportant work afcolleolingand arranging many 
■plendid work) of art, which are now being sus- 
pended upon Ihe walls of Ihe commodious apart- 
Menls prepared for their receplion and eihibillon. 
We learn that the collection of pictures in the third 
■torj of the Baltimore Atheneum, numbering about 
two hundred and GRy, hare been (elected with the , 
pealett care, and wllh a strict reference lo their | 
nal ueril, finiih and sljle, from > large number , 
wbleh had been subniiited for the comlderation of 
Ibe eommittee appointed to make tbo coUMtton." ' 



ut 

TheLuhes— The fafrdanghtenof our BtaUan 
expected to contribute in a rery esaential mannArlS 
our Stale Fair. We have heard some of (hem of 
the Eastern, as well as of distant counliea of our own 
Shore, express Iheir intention of being preient, witb 
specimens of their houtewifery, lo compele for tin 
premiums of the Society. We hope that thli de- 
partment will be well atlended lo. It is always oM 
of much interest at such exhibitions. The ol^ of 
Ballimore, and the Slate generally, can, and we hope 
will, preient such an Exhibition of Fruit and Flow* 
ers, as to vie with Ihose of our sister States. Ineoa- 
nexion with this subject we copy the following re* 
marks of Dr. UndirhiU, of the N. T. InitituCe Fair, 
to show the interest that was elicited by the presenoe 
of the ladiea at that Fair: 

Dr. Underbill soid :— There i« no incident in our 
Fair so gratifying as Ihe presence of this large con. 
course of the Daughlers of Westchester. We are 
especially gralihed for this, because wherever the 
Ladies bestow the powerful influence of their pret- 
ence and interest, success is certain. AH know, 
though all do not appreclale, the great effect of their 
favor and co-operation In our noble world-suslaining 
Art — tbe honorable Art of Agriculture. And we 
are desirous that they should continue the intaratt 
Ihey have so kindly^ manifested — that Ibej should 
adorn our future Fairs with their persons and the 
productions of their hands. We hope anulher rear 
will secure to us a richer display of fruits, and flow- 
ers, and needlework, and all things of your benefk 
cent handicrsn. For where do ladiei look so beau- 
tiful as among their rival roses, with fruits that strive 
lo emulate the blush of their cheeks, or lillies that 
illuslrale the purity of their souls ? We hope to tea 
our depailmenl of Horticulture keeping pari poani 
march with lis masculine partner. Agriculture. Wa 
hSTB never had a finer display of the grosser pro- 
ducts of the farm than to-day. At our next convo- 
cation we wish the Ladies' Depariment— Horticul- 
ture and Floriculture — lo eclipse even this fine show. 
And you of (he sterner tex, did you realize how a 
generous co-operalion with your wives and daughlen 
in the gentler pursuits of the field strengthens and 
endears the bond of love between you, nol one of 
my (air audilon would henceforth lack an ample cor- 
ner of the farm for a flower and fruit garden. Ton 
cannot weave a stronger cbain around Ihe heart of 
woman than a wreath of flowers ; you cannot pro- 
vide a pleasure so perennial, so free from alloy, ao 
elevating to tbe soul, ai these glorious beauliea that 
Nature so bounteously bestows upon al] who adranea 
Ihe trifling labor of their cultivation. We are;*l«o, 
loo little aware how much we thus add lo the de- 
lights of a rural residence — how efleclually we check 
that abnormal longing for Ihe vain and peraicioua 
attractions of city life — that nnnalaral appetite eo- 
gendered by the tnnui of an unattractive eountry 
home. Embower your houses in a Floral thrbw, 
and your wives and daughters shall be tbe priert- 
esess; lei them greet ihe tun in a parterre all spai^ 
gled wilh Ihe lovelietl flowers, a beauliful rainbow 
glistening in every corona at (he ascending day-king 
illumines (he drops of pearly dew wept (here by Ibe 
Spirit of Night ; let tbe breexe that wooes them to 
enjoy its coolness, be laden witb the perfumes of a 
Ihousand plants, and you will w~ ~ > ■• — ~ 

--"•■^-■alllhehe, -" "^ - 

of (Leei 
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Secure ikeir bappiaeu is this and other wajs, and as 
for your own you 

*' Make assurance doubly sure 
And take a bond of Fate." 

Permit me, ladies, in behalf of the Societies I 
represent, to return to you our most sincere and 
heartfelt thanks for the honor you hate done us by 
your kind attendance this day ; and allow us to ex- 
pect you on all future occasions. 



Ameucav Inititutb Fair.— The Exhibition this 
fall, it is thought, will realize $15,000 to the Insti- 
tute. It has been unprecedentedly successful. A 
deputation from the Maryland Institute of this city 
attended the Fair, and from them we learn that the 
managers were compelled to decline receiving a 
great number of articles oSered, in consequence of 
the immense quantity presented for Exhibition. We 
can only copy the following sketch of an interesting 
portion of the proceedings. 

^ Plowing JIfaIcA — The following persons entered the 
lists, and drew for choice of ground, each to plow 
one-eighth of an acre within an hour, the premiums 
to be given for the best plowing, not the quickest, 
though quick time was allowed proper weight : Al- 
fred F. Munn, Asa B. Munn, Mathew Ray, Thomas 
Horton, John Mayer, Rufus Armbler, Ray Tomp- 
kins, Henry Robinson, and Samnel Hall. There 
were three pair of oxen, the other teams being hor- 
aes I and a nne show they made in their " long pull, 
strong pull and a pull altogether " for the Silver 
Cup. All the work was excellently done, and it was 
no easy matter to decide who were victors. After 
long deliberation the judges announced the first pre- 
mium to 
Henry Robinson, (Minor and Horton's Plow,) for 

performing the best plowing of one-eighth of an 

acre within one hour — Silver Cup. 
Asa fi. Munn, for the second best— Silver Medal. 
Matthew Ray, for the third best— Diploma. 

Before leaving the Plowing ground, and at the re- 
quest of those present, Mr. Meigs, Recording Secre- 
tary of the Institute, made a very brief address. — 
He said, in substance : The history of the Plow may 
be called the history of Civilization. If we draw a 
comparison between the rude implements of the an- 
cients and our own, glittering yonder in the sun as 
if proud of their honest work, we shall appreciate 
this truth. Indeed the Plow, as manifested to-day, 
IB the noblest instrument the ingenuity of man has 
ever produced. Suppose our race were swept away, 
»nd, long ages hence, geologists — like those of the 
present — were to exhume one of these Plows, they 
would say at once the race of beings using thU in- 
strument were certainly civilized. Barbarism and 
Tyranny can give us Castles, and Monuments, and 
Statues ; but Civilization and Liberty alone furnish 
the life-preserving Plow. What we yet lack in the 
proper use of this instrument is the knowledge and 
practice of putting the Plow deep enough into the 
earth. Our farmers do not stir up the subsoil — do 
not develop the real strength of the soil. My friend. 
Prof. Mapes, a member of the American Institute, 
with a team of oxen weighing 3,400 pounds, took 
up a furrow of eighieen inches in depth, and tlien, 
.with a subsoil plow, went down tevenUen inches far- 
ther—a noble example of deep plowing which should 
l|o, in some degree, followed. The roots of grain 
and gnM in d^r weather will leek moisture from 



below ; give them a chance to penetrate by looseaiig 
the ** harid-pan," and your granaries will show isi* 

gle reward for the trouble. Thus, you make yow 
elds good for ten to twenty years ; whereui wilk 
our usual thin furrows, in a few seasons they hate 
lost all strong^, and will bear nothing withoat the 
forcing of manure. Let every farmer, then, pint 
deept instead of scratching the surface, as it loo of- 
ten done. See to it that you get good toob, alio. 
The best plow is the cheapest — the apade made oC 
fine trowel steel, bright as a mirror and sharp as a 
razor, is the easiest and best for work, as 1 have 
proved in my own experience. Let our Agricultu- 
ral implements boast a polish more brilliant as more 
noble than the instruments of war, and may every 
farmer encourage the invention and perfeetkmoif 
those auxiliaries which lighten the sweat of the brow 
and advance the science and practice of Ajpriealtiire. 

Dr. Underbill spoke in corroboration of deep plow- 
ing, and explained the leeching vpward of manures 
instead of downward, as is generall/ supposed. A 
vast portion of the manure used in this country Si 
evaporated by the sun instead of enriohing the si^. 
This leeching upward is proved by every board that 
lies a day upon the ground ; look under it and you 
find it covered with the moisture so essential to the 
land, and in that moisture the strength of the ma- 
nure you have spread. He had often tested thia the- 
ory, and staked his reputation as a farmer upon its 
correctness, &c. &c. 

The whole assemblage now returned to the grounds 
of the Cattle Show, where the County Premiunu 
were to be announced. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 

or THE 

MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOC. 
For the several eountiee qf the State and DU. of OAwMm, 

Prince George's Co. — William D. Bowie, John D. 
Bowling, Robert Bowie, Clement Hill and Geo. W. 
Wilson. 

w^tine Arundel Co. — Dr. Richard S. Stewart, John 
S. Sellman, Judge Brewer, James Kent and Samnel 
H. Dorsett. 

Charlet Co.— Col. F. Thompson, Judge Crane, J. 
Hawkins, Walter Mitchell and John D. Freeman. 

St. Jdar^^^s Co.— James T. Blackistone, Benjamin 
G. Harris, George D. Coad, Dr. J. M. Broome and 
E. P. Plowdcn. 

JHonigomery Co. — Edward Stabler, Geo. W. Daw- 
son, Wm. H. Farquhar, Dr. Washington Duvall and 
Dr. Wm. Brewer. 

Carroll Co, — James Sykes, Dr. Baer, A. S. Shrl- 
ver, Rev'd. Dr. Zollickoffer, and J. C Atlee. 

Frederick Co.— Richard Potts, Thos. E. D. Poole^ 
John Lee, B. A. Cunningham and J. F. Simmona. 

Harford Co.— James Moores, Alexander Norrsi, 
George R. Amos, Otho Scott and J. Hope. 

Kenl Co.~-Judjso Chambers, Geo. S. Holliday, J. 
B. Ricaud, Col. J. Gale and W. H. Blackistone. 

Howard Districl— Col. C. Carroll, Edward Ham- 
mond, Dr. Arthur Pue, Charles Hanson and T. J. 
TalbotU 

i^neenAnne^s Co — James T. Earle, Wm. B. Paea, 
J. R. Emory, Col. J. Tilghman and W. H. D. C. 
Wright. 

Talbot Co.— Col. Edward Lloyd, GenM. T. Tilgh- 
man, M. T. Goidsborough, J. LI. Martin, S. Unm- 
bleton, Jr. and Wm. Hemsley. 

Caroline Co.— Thomas R. Stewart, R. C. Cnrt«r, 
Jamei H. Fountain, J. Jump and Wm. H. Jonet. 
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Cte'U Co GenM. H. S. Stilea, Col. J.C. Groome, 

Joseph Veazey, William Barr and G. Condon. 

DarchesUr Co.— William T. Goldaborough, T. H. 
Hicki, J. C. Henry, T. H. Eccleston and Dr. Phelps. 

WorcisUr Co. — ^Thomas A. Spence, John S. Ste- 
fensoD, Edward Martin, Elisba rumell and D. Wil- 
liams. 

Samenel Co* — John Dennis, J. W. Crisfield, Wm. 
T. G. Polk, Wm. H. Johnson, Joseph S. Cottman and 
George Handy. 

Ct&ert Co.—S, Parran, Daniel Kent, Peter Wil- 
liams, Dr. J. A. Cbesney and Wm. M. Edelin. 

WtuiungUm Co. — J. Ncabit, A. Kcrshner, Rer. J. 
A. Adams, J. R. Dale, Elias Day is, Col. Fitzbugh, 
and Robert Wason. 

JSUeghany Co.— Col. C. M. ThrustoD,S. M. Semmes, 
Henry Bruce, Charles Perry and J. M- Buchanan. 

BalHmon Co. — Col. B. C. Howard, R. Gilmor, Jr., 
J. M. Duckett, H. Carroll and H. M. Fitzbugh. 

DiOria of Cofumdta.— Thos. Blagden, J. A. Smith, 
Joshua Pierce, Geo. W. Riggs and Henry Naylor. 

City qf Boifimore.— Sam'l. W. Smith, Joseph W. 
Patterson, J. Swann, J. M. Gordon, Tho. Swann, 
Jno. Ridgely of H., John MTavish, D. M. Perrine, 
A. P. Giles, Eli Clagett, Wm. Tiffanv, Jesse Sling- 
luff, Carroll Spence, A. Murdoch, Wm. Gilmore, 
Geo. Law, Robt A. Taylor, Frederick Harrison, 
Samuel Barnes, John H. Duvall, Truman Cross, 
Robert G. \^ are, Lewis Birely, John W. Reese, Dr. 
Thos. E. Bond, Jr., Wm. McConkey, P. Sauerwein, 
P. B. Sadtler, J. Crosby, J. C. Adams, R. Sinclair, 
Jr., D. Koster, Tho. Corner, J. W. Jenkins, Jesse 
Hunt, James O. M'Cormick, Adam Denmead, Dr. 
Craig, James Curley, S. Kirk, R. Hook, Jno. T. H. 
Jerome, SamM. Fenby, Ezra Whitman, Jr., T. W. 
Levering, W. O. Welsh, Scth Reed, Chancy Brooks, 
M. M'Blair, John H. Igiehart, G. V. Lurman, J. H. 
McHenry, Col. S. Hilien, R. S. Rollins, Thomas L 
Igiehart, B.C. Barroll, Wm. G. Thomas, Hugh Gel- 
bton, Samuel Brady, Thos. Wilson, SamM. McDon- 
ald, SamM. Hinks, J. G.Coz, A. W. Bradford, Wm. 
Whitelock, N. Luckelt, Capt. L. G. Taylor, Jas. 
W. Curley, L. G. Quinlan, J. Whiteford, John J. 
Lloyd, O. Tiffany, W. Blackburn, John W. Ran- 
dolph, Henry Tiffany, S. Scribner, A. J. Levering, 
Wm. Hy.Chappell, Hy. Nabb, Wm. Robinson, Wm. 
P. Dunuington, Jno. J. Frisbie, Jno. R. Rhodes, Jno. 
Vf, Randolph, Exlward Clayton, James C. Adams, 
Hamilton Easter, Obed Hussey, Wm. Keys, J. W. 
Jenkins, Cbaney Hoskins, R. N. Milbume. 



SYSTEM OF EASTERN SHORE, VIRGINIA, 

AGRICULTURE. 

To the Editor of the •American Fanner. 

Dear Sir : — In a recent conversation tou request- 
ed I would throw out some suggestions m reference 
lo Eastern Shore of Virginia Farming, concerning 
which several communications have lately appeared 
in your paper: what I have to say is at your service. 

The system prevailing on tliat shore is one that 
has frequently been alluded to in the agricultural 
works ot the dav, and has ofUsn been brought for^ 
ward to prove that land required no rest. It is tlie 
two shift system, being the alternate growth of com 
and oats without intermbsion. There, many con- 
tend that land if not grazed will not only bear such 
a cultivation, but will improve. I myself can bear 
testimony to the fact that land not grazed has not 
under that treatment deteriorated within the last 
eight years, and that too without a particle of man- 
ure to keep it up. As lo its iaiprovement I am not 



so sanguine. But then, when the farmers in your 
neighborhood, that make their ten and fifteen bar- 
rels of corn to the acre, and forty and fifty bushels 
of oats, come to learn that the land which 1 allude 
to will not brine over three barrels of com and 
twelve bushels of oats, thev will probably think the 
deterioration has gone so far there is no going anj 
farther — certainly it is a poor product, but some how 
or other our farmers not only mana|;e to live on it, 
bu( many, verv many have to do with a great deal 
less. That the land has deteriorated from what it 
was many years ago, I presume cannot be disputed. 
Newly got up ground produces a great deal better, 
and I have known newly got up ground to deteriorate 
under this system ; but then it was always closely 
grazed. How newly got up ground, not grazed, 
would stand the treatment, I have no experience to 
say. But it is not a very prevalent opinion that it 
would not suffer. Probably, when the practice ac- 
companying this system is known, it will not be so 
surprising that there should bo no exhaustion.— 
When we gather our corn we leave the stalk and the 
shuck standing in the field. The shuck, elsewhere, 
is generallv pulled off with the ear and given in the 
pound to the cattle. The stalk, too, is not unfre- 
quently cut up and carried to the yaixl for manure. 
With us, however, both remain, and when we sow 
our oats the following February, are first cut down 
and then turned under by the plough. We all know, 
also, that a great deal oi grass springs up in the com 
field after it is laid by. This too, not being grazed 
by the stock, is turned under when seeding oats.— 
Now all this must afford considerable nourishment 
to the land. Then again, after cutting our oats in 
July, a very luxuriant growth of Magothy bay bean 
comes up, which shades the land all the summer, 
and not being disturbed, must leave a great deal of 
vegetable matter. The oat stubble too, is there, and 
the grass and the weeds — all these decay where they 
grow, and are turned in the ensuing spring, when the 
field is broken up for corn. In this way, I imagine 
the land receives a great deal of help. It is sur- 
prising to see bow completely the corn-stalks and 
shucks are rotted, when the land comes to be plant- 
ed in com. But they have then almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and never occasion the slightest trouble. 

if this does not satisfactorily account for our lands 
not becoming exhausted I don't know how to ac- 
count for it. if it does, then probably any other land 
would stand the same treatment just as well. The 
Magothy bay bean is not indigenous, but was sown 
where it grows. Once sown, it continues forever.— 
it is not peculiar to our shore. I have seen it very 
luxuriant in the neighborhood of South River, Anne 
Arundel county, Md., where it is looked upon as 
rather a pest, interspersing with their clover. I 
have no doubt it is lo be found in a great many other 
places. 

It is very palpable how com and wheat would not 
answer in the two shift system, as well as com and 
oats. Wheat would have to be sown amongst the 
com in September or October, and thus the land 
would lose all the com stalks and shucks, and a 
great deal of grass ; besides being called on for an- 
other growth of grain, while one was still making 
demands on it. Oats not being sown until the fol- 
lowing Febmary or March, nothing of this kind oc- 
curs and the land rests all the winter. 

But notwithstanding land ungrazed, will, with us, 
at any rate, thus ^row com and oats successively 
without apparent injury, it by no means follows, 
that that is the best system for us to pursue. We 
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waDt to improTe our lands. Besides we must and 
do graze them. Immediately after gathering our 
com, the field is thrown open to all descriptions of 
•tockf and the same thing nappens immediately af- 
ter harvesting our oats. The soil is thus stripped of 
everything hut the naked corn-stalks and the dry 
stems of the Magothy hay bean, and there can be 
DO dispute but what under this treatment our land 
does fall off. Nothing but the greatest exertions in 
manuring makes it produce even a tolerable yield. 
What then can we do better? I am satisfied myself 
we can introduce clover with the greatest advantage. 
One of vour correspondents says clover has been 
tried and failed. I know not the details of that trial 
^-it was before I went to the country to reside, and 
the eiperimenter is now no more. I am aware that 
many mtelligent farmers with us think that clover 
will not succeed — some say that the land is not kind 
to clover — others, that it allows the wire grass to 
get too much ahead^-and a third party, that the 

J>rofit8 and benefits of clover will not repay for the 
oss of the field in grain culture. The first idea I 
know to be a mistake. Our land is, I believe, kind- 
er to clover than to anything else — I have been ex- 
perimenting with it in a small way for the last six 
years, and 1 find tliat land which will not produce 
over two barrels of corn to the acre, will grow clov- 
er not indeed fit for the scythe, but abundantly 
enough fit for pasture. 

As for the growth of wire grass, that only means 
that the soil is somewhat more difiicuU to break up, 
requiring probably a two horae plough instead of 
one. This, to be sure, occupies more time, for not 
havine extra horses we of course canH run so many 
ploughs at once. But this is only applicable to the 
preaking up of the land. After it is once broken up, 
it is, if anything, easier to work afterwards, for it is 
more thorough I v broken up b^ a two horse plough 
■ than it can be by one. It might compel us to roll 
and harrow to put the land in better order. But I 
em satisfied this extra work, and two horse plough- 
ing, would be the best thing we could do for the land, 
and whatever renders it necessary, could not but 
highly enhance the product. 

The last objection is probably the most serious 
one. and the true one after all that prevents the in- 
troduction of clover. The loss of the field in grain 
culture is what canH be got over. Under the three 
shift system one-third, and under the five shift sys- 
tem two-fiabs of the land lies out, and thus lessens 
materially the bulk of the grain crops. But altho^ 
this appears to be the case at the start, it can be 
said by way of off-set, that in the first place so too 
may be lessened the expense of carrying on the farm. 
So that in point of fact you only carry on a smaller 
farm instead of a larger one. And in the second 
place the clover, even when turned in, yields con- 
siderable feed, for I believe one crop is generally 
taken from it before it is turned in. But when it is 
Dot turned in the food it yields is immense, and prob- 
ably 80 diminishes the demand on the com slack as 
to brine up the rates nearly equal to what they were 
under the two-shiA system. Thus even at first, it 
strikes me the loss would be little, and in the end 
such would be the improvement in the land from the 
rest in clover, that the bulk of grain would soon ful- 
ly equal its original quantity. But probably some 
persons havine the force and the stock in possession j 
would not wish to lessen it to the size of a smaller 
farm — So much, I should say, the better — employ 
that force in the making of manure — it could not be 
enployed in anything to more advantage. One of the 



great recommendations of clover, I take to be, is its 
affording so much time to the making and hauling 
out of manure. Virgin soil does not require per- 
haps that manure should be taken much into the ae- 
count of farming— but after it has been exhausted by 
incessant cultivation, manure then becomes asiin* 
portant an item, as the preparing the land for seed 
or the receiving the crop after it is made. It is io 
vain to go to an immense outlay in the procuring of 
implements and machinery ; in vain to plough and 
plough and plough again, unless there is nutriment 
in the soil to sustain the crop. Whatever best eoD- 
duces to the accumulation of that article, now ooo- 
stitutes the grand secret of farming. Hence Uia 
great advanta^ of clover, as not only affording so 
much spare time, but as actually constituting in it- 
self a Kind of manure even when not turned in ; 
resting the land from yielding up grain nourisbmen^ 
shading it during the summer, and by its roots, and 
a considerable portion of its stems and leaves, af* 
fording a largo body of vegetable matter to rot and 
mix with the earth. Where it is tumod in it is said 
to be equal as a fertilizer to a covering of the rich* 
est compost. If these are its advantages it certainly 
ought to be resorted to, and I think if resorted to oo 
the £>istem Shore of Virginia, the most highly bene- 
ficial results would ensue. The land there ts not nat* 
urally inferior to what it is elsewhere, as our lots and 
gardens prove. No |arden vegetables surpass ourSf 
and our flowers and fruits attam the greatest perfec* 
tion. — Treat it as exhausted lands are treated else* 
where and the same improvement will be sure to 
follow. 

What would be the best rotation depends some- 
what upon circumstances. The one alluded to in 
the August number of the American Farmer, prohtt* 
biy was misprinted. A modification of the three- 
shift system is what I myself am bound to adopt, 
though the five shift system is probably the best 
where you wish to grow wheat I have not time, 
however, to dwell upon this subject Indeed, I fear 
I have already trespassed too much upon your time. 
Should these desultory remarks suggest anything to 
you, do with them as you please — ifiiot» thrust them 
aside as so much rubbish. Tours, &c. 

ALPHA. 



REMARKS UPON THE EDITOR'S NOTES 
UPON THE "STEEPING SEED GRAIN" 
IN THE SEPT. NO. 

To the Editor of the •American Famur : 

Dear Sir : — The essay on "steeping seed grain," 
as was anticipated, met with rather a rough recep- 
tion from the Editor. It is very evident that the 
writer and the Editor cannot, without more evidence 
than has yet been adduced on either side, concur in 
their sentiments on this question. Truth, however, 
IS the object souglit, and it can only be attamed bj 
investigation. 

When the' Editor says, in reference to its applica- 
tion to prevent the ravages of the Hessian fly, tlial 
" this is the first time he has ever heard any such 
reason given for the use of a mineral soak,** we un* 
dcrstand him to mean simply what he says; and not 
to intimate that the writer never saw or heard such 
a reason assigned. If the Editor will but recollect 
that there are many advocates, who maintain that 
the fly deposits its egg in the wheat grain when in a 
milky state, he will not be surprised that they should 
resort to this expedient for the purpose of destroyinjg 
it. And if you admit the assumption that the egg is 
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Ihui dcpoiited, joa mtut grant Tor the process b phil- 
oiophical character, u we can saiilj conceiTe that 
Un egg Ihui dapotited, oould be deatrof ed bj a ciua- 
Ik ilfwp. Attar aucrting that " there ii no question 
tllal any lalina losk will prerent innut," which wa 
tUnh ii a quMtion still subjudice, he derlarei that 
** be hai now for the finl lime learned thai an; toak 
WBi a prarenlive gainst mil, that being a disease 
produced bj causes which operate odIj at the period 
of ripening, ko." Now what proof hare we that 
anut ti not "produced bj causes which only operate 
at the period of ripeoing^" Itcerlaintjdoesiiotde- 

Cd upon the condition ot seed grain, for wheat 
t Is clear of smut Diaj be sown and the crop aris- 
lu; from it be a smuttj one ; and rice versa, smutty 
wnaat na; be followed bj a crop free from smut. 
Bmium ft famer soalni hit wheat in a giren steep 
■nd oieapet tto unut, are we to regard the eineTi- 
Bant aa coneluaiTe, when another farmer does lilio- 
wiia and ha* the tnul in his crop i Do jou not be- 
liafe, Hr. Editor, that if these Maks were really 
apecifici against smut, that smut would now be 
kiwwn to the farmeronly in history P The Editor will 
please la recollect that there are no agricultural Ihe- 
oriei lo abaurd as not to hare adrbcatcs among both 
writingand lalkinc farmer*. That be should not be 
ae<)uainled with aTl thoae theories, and should meet 
iriLh one occasionally for " the first lime," is bj no 
neans strange, for no one man cm bo iitpposed to 
poMe^s unlvenal information. He will also please 
lo take it for granted, from the fact that we attempt- 
ed lo show their absurdity, that we met with them, 
ma Intimated In the essay on " steepiog seed grain." 
Respectfully, 

Ah EasTiRH SnonisiA)). 
Chmdi ma, Stpt. 6tt, 1846. 



Tb tts fiUlor qf Uu JmiTiean Farmir : 

Diaa Sir :— 1 beliere it is admitted by most inlel- 
l^nt and axperleuoed farmers, that deep ploughing 
nud especially sub^itratum ploughing, not only great- 
ly iuprotes tlie soil ultimately, but contributes much 
to increase the product of the present crop, Tel 
IbB expense attending substratum ploughing has been 
sueh ailodelermany farmers, especially those work- 
ing and altenliTC men who derire their whole sup- 
port from (he product of their farms, IVom practis- 
ing this very necessary and profitable work, induces 
ma to make this communicaiton, although bj some it 
Duy be considered a rery small matter. But, sir, 1 
km writiog for the million, among whom economy 
la so necesiary,and in nothing more than cheap tools, 
if with them he can perform his work well. All 
th« substratum ploughs I hsTC seen hare been costly, 
aol only the Gnl cost, but the repsirs and horses to 
work them. I have therefore determined lo make 
public through your jounial (if you think it worthy 
of insertion) an inslrument I hare recently used, not 
only cheap and easy to be kept in order, but requir' 
Ing much less horse power, I had one made for two 
bones, and by way of experiment have ploughed 
wkd town in wheat 35 acres (which now looks well) 
more perfect and easy than 1 harB ever been able to 
do wiUi the best substratum plough I could procure. 
In one of the Nos. of the American Farmer you gare 
the description of a plough worked by Warren King 
of Montgomery county, called by sometha "Ruter," 
which is used here lo plough com the first time. — 
Tke ttockis precisely that of a single shovel plough ; 
a bar of iron from 13 to IE inches lone, two inches 
vidawdono tbiel(,«tiarpFDed at thepomtiudalit- 



lfil 

tie curved and neatly fitted to the slock. The Falloir 

Slough precedes and the Substratum follows In the 
jrrow made by it. The first cost and repairs did 
not exceed five dollan lo break 35 acres. If yoa 
think the above worthy of insertion, do so ; if no^ 
suppress it. Touri, be,, Wh. Baiwaa. 

Dirrif or FLOnoHma.— Mr. /. DilqfitU, a rttj 
successful farmer, of Seneca County, New York, 
who has brought the yield of wheat on his farm from 
15 bushels up to from B6 to 35 bushels per acre, Ihua 
expresses himself upon the subject of deep plougb- 
ing: 

"The usual depth of ploughing is 6 inches, thot^, 
when not in the heaviest clay, we average a depth 
of 8 inches. There is no doubt, on my mind, Iha 
tffect qfiap plavgltiag is a itcUid 6cn</il la every pla*I 
tee cuUivuli.'* 

Mr. Fder CruptU, Jr., says : 

"1 generally hate my ploughing done to the depth 
of B inehei or more, I have not made any experi- 
ments in the same seasoo, but have found that mj 
crops generally are belter since I have plougbed 
deep, than they were before on the same soil." 

Mr. James Fend ill, Jr., says ; 



crop, 1 think the effect has been decidedly betlai 

The (XjMTtence of three eminent practical farmera 
like the above, should excite inquiry. — Ed. A. F&k. 



Vatni or Abhrs— In the TVansoelims of llu Jf. 

Yerk Stall .%rieuUural Socisly, in a paper by PtUr 

Crvptlt, Jr., we find the following paragraph, in 

commendation of the value of ashes. He says : 

I have used plaster quite freely for some yean. 



dows by applying about 100 bushels to the acre, 
thereby about doubting At ijaaMUy of grass raised 
before. I have used it on com by putting on Ilie 



thereby about doubting At ijaaMUy of grass raised 
' ' I have used it on com by putting on Ilie 

edialely after planting and before the com- 



ing up of the com, or immediately after, applying 
about 30 bushels to the acre, aad, on some parts of 
mycomfield, I bave applied 100 bushels per aera, 
thrown broadcast over the field after planting, which 
has proved lo be more bcncQcial than the smallec 
quantity applied on the hill," 



A planter of Tennessee havingrequested us to ftir- 
nish specimens of our Journal, we sent him several 
numbers; on tlie reception of wbich ha forwarded 
usfalasubscnption, with the following remarks: 

"TosHythat I was pleased with the numberssent, 
would but half express what I would wish lo say ; 
I was delighted, for I did not think there was in ex- 
istence an agricultural paper that would come up to 
what I had thought a paper of that kind ought to be. 
If (he future numbers are as good as the three flrst, 

Jou nay raise your subscription lo five dollars, and 
will still be a subscriber. Moreover, if It oootiit- 
uet as good as it promisei, you may look ottt tbr a 
sound list of patrons from this oUce — 1 will span 
DO pains to obtain them for jou." 
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The Gosnell Orapb. — We have receiTed the 
banch of grapes from the fine of Mr. Gosnel), de- 
scribed below by a physician of this city, with the 
flavor of which we were much pleased : 

" This Grape was discovered four years ago by L. 
W. Gosnell, Esq., about 15 miles west of Baltimore, 
erowing in the woods, in low ground, within a few 
feet of a blue fox grape vine. In its native state, it 
ripens early in September. The leaf resembles the 
blue fox grape, beine of a light yellow color on the 
underside of the leaf. In its wild state, the berries 
are of the size of a small damson, with but few in 
a bunch, and growing separate. In its native state, 
it has much of the flavor of the fox grape, but much 
sweeter, with considerable hard pulp m the centre 
of the berr^. Mr. L. W. Gosnell procured cuttings 
from the vme four years ago and presented them to 
Jesse Slingluff', Esq., who has taken great pains in 
their cultivation — the young vines bore a few Dunches 
last year, which proved upon cultivation to be of so 
superior a quality of grape, that he set out the last 

Sring a large number of cuttings. He considers 
is grape far superior in flavor to his other Catawba 
grapes, to which class he considers this to belong. — 
The cluster I present you, weighed when taken from 
the vine JO days ago, 10^ ozs., and contrary to its 
growth in its native state, the berries are remarkably 
compact in the bunch. 

^ " Tou will perceive the berries now, by cultiva- 
tion, are so much improved that they have little or 
Qo pulp in the centre." 

Stewart, or Etrurian Wheat. — We have been 
furnished with the following extract frum a letter 
from Com. Ballard, to his friend in this city. Com. 
B^. farm is situated near the city of Annapolis: 

<' As an evidence that the Stewart wheat gives a 
bountiful yield when well cared for, 1 will observe 
that I sowed 11 bushels of it in a piece of ground in 
excellent heart, six and a quarter acres, which 
yielded me two hundred and sixty -six bushels of 
clean wheat, and five cart loads of rakings which 
was not included in the above — weight, about 63 lbs. 

" The land in which it grew was in beautiful or- 
der, a powerful crop of clover having been turned 
in, thrice plowed, and harrowed until as fine as an 
onion bed, lightlv dressed with well rotted stable ma- 
nure, as a top dressing, and put in with the plough, 
harrowed and rolled in. 

*< That there might be no mistake, I hauled this 
first from the field, and got it out and fanned it be- 
fore another straw was touched — so there can be no 
mistake. I send you a small sample." 

AGRICULTURISTS' RIGHTS. 

The farmen and planters throughout the country, 
ahould insist upon approgtrioHons of land being made 
fry Ike General Oovemment, tuifflcienl not only to esfofr- 
li$h in each Sfote, JIgricuUwrat SchooUi but to MJtetn 
them in profeuorahips. Almost all other interests in 
our country have, from the formation of the govern- 
ment, had large appropriations made to advance and 
■ecure their welfare ; D\xi JigrieuUuret the greatest of 
the whole, has been entirely neglected. To us it ap- 
pears obvious, that the period has arrived when tliose 
engaged in the culture of the earth, should stand 
shoulder to shoulder and demand their rights. They 
should not only petition Consress, but insist upon 
their just claims being granted—- they must see that 
the Committu on ,^li^uUure report, and that Ike 
meatvare they may recommend be acted upon affirmatively. 



MACHINERY AT THE PAIR, 
We have reason to believe that the display of Ag- 
ricultural Machinery and Implements, at the Fair in 
this city, will be far superior to any thing of the kind 
ever presented in the United States. Not only our 
own manufacturers, who by the by, are not excelled 
by those of any other city in the Union, will be pre* 
pared for a demonstration which will gratify ana as- 
tonish every visitor from a distance, but we hare 
reason to expect that the inventors and manufaota* 
rcrs of various articles of superior merit from other 
places, will be on the ground to contest with them for 
the palm of superiority. The liberal basis on which 
the State Society is founded, opens the field of com- 
petition to every county and State, thereby securing 
the most decided advantage to the farmer and plantr 
er, in aiding them to Judge of the merits of the 
machinery manufactured in every section of the 
Union, and enabling them to make their purehasea 
accordingly. 

MONTGOMERY CO. AGRICULTURAL SOC. 

Reports qf Commilteea at the late Fair, 

Ok Agricultural Implements. — The Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Implements beg leave to slate to 
the Society, that it is gratifying to find the Increas- 
ing cfibrts, on the part of competitors for premiums, 
to render their respective assortments of implementa 
more attractive and numerous with each returning 
year. The aggregate display of such implementa is 
unusually great on the present occasion. 

Among the display of Mr. Filzhugh Coyle, of 
Washington, yourcommittce notice three-horse, two- 
horse, one-horse Ploughs, Harrows, Fans, Cultiva- 
tors, Cutting Boxes, Com Shellcrs, Corn Crushers, 
six- horse Threshing Machine, Shovels, Spades, &e. 
and a great varietv of Horticultural implements. 

The display of Mr. E. Whitman also attracts the 
attention of the committee. They find many arti* 
cles of the same description with those noticed aboves 
also, his Endless Chain Horse Power. To this waa 
attached his Thrashing Machine and Fan, Corn 
Crushers, Corn Mill, Straw Cutter, Fodder Cutter, 
Cider Mill, and Circular Saw ; all in operation at 
the same time, and driven by a pair of horses. 

Mr. Page, of Washington, exhibited two plows, 
with circular revolving mould-boards ; also, a ma- 
chine for dropping and covering corn ; and which 
last machine nas been long used by Mr. Pleasants. 

Mr. Nimrod Davis, of Unity, exhibited a plough, 
invented by himself, and on a principle improved and 
advantageous. 

Mr. Pinnock exhibited a large and superior roa* 
chine for drilling in seed wheat. Mr. Coyle also ex* 
hibited a similar machine, of smaller and cheaper 
construction. 

Mr. John W. Spates exhibited a cheap, but good 
Com Sheller ; and Francis Fleck, an instrument for 
cutting turnips for feeding cattle. 

Your committee are gratified to find that your 
community are availing themselves of the occasion 
to supply themselves with many new and valuable 
implements. More than $300 have been, at this Ex- 
hibition, thus invested, and your committee think 
advantageously. 

Your committee distribute the premiums, as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Your committee award premiums to Mr.Fitzhugh 
Coyle, for the best three-horse plough, Ruggles Ic 
Mason^s patent ; for Uie best harrow ; for the best 
Wheat Fan ; for the beet Straw Cutter; for the best 
Chura. 
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They award a premium to Mr. Nimrod Daris, of 
Unity, for the best two- horse Plow. 

They award a premium to Mr. Page, of WashiDg- 
ton, for the best one-horse Plow. 

They award a premium to Mr. E. Whitman, for the 
best Com Shelter, and the grand premiums fur the 
best display of Agricultural implements. 

And they adjudge Mr. Robert Dick^s Basil to be 
the best plowman, and entitled to the premium. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Wm. N. Austin, Ch*n. 
To A. D. Datis, PresH. 

Ow HoasBS — The best Stallion, James Dawson. 

Best Stallion, less than 4 years old, Gassaway 
Sellman. 

Second best, James H. M. Kid well* 

Best Brood Mare and Colt, Robert P. Dunlop. 

Second beat ditto, William G. Robertson. 

Best 1 year old Filly, Thomas B. Stabler. 

Second best, Robert Dick. 

Best Saddle Horse, Otho Magruder. 

For the best Stallion, at large, the committee di- 
Tided the premiums between Otho Magruder and 
Gassaway Sellman, as they diTided equally in the 
qualities of their horses. 

Oir Cattle. — ^The Committee on Cattle, after 
careful examination and comparison of the several 
•pecimens presented for premiums, award as follows: 

For the beat Oxen, Remus Riggpi. 

Seeood beat do William Brown. 

For the best Bull, (under 4 years,) John Blays. 

Seeood best, ditto, Ro^r Brooke. 

For the best Cow, of mixed breed, G. E, Brooke. 

Second best, ditto, George E. Brooke. 

For tba best heifer, S years old, £d. Stonestreet. 

Seeood best, ditto, A. B. Davis. 

For the best heifer, 1 year old, A. B. Davis. 

Seeood beat, ditto, A. B. Davis. 

For the best milch Cow of any breed, G £ Brooke. 

Second best, ditto. Gen. T T Wheeler. 

Tba committee cannot conclude their report with 
tttisfaetlon to themselves or justice to others, with- 
out ipecial notice of tiie beautiful specimens of Dur- 
hams and Devons, which the enterprising and dis- 
tingMiibed fanner of Laurel, Col. Capron, has so 
generously sent for exhibition here, to enlarge and 
embellish our Fair, without any motive of compe- 
tition. 

The committee consider such manifestations of 
l^iiyiffjtM and liberality worthy of public acknowl- 
edgement, and they tender to him, in the name of 
the Soeietyi their cordial thanks. 

GcoaoB E. BrookBi J.Brown, 
J. W. Maorudbr, N. White. 

On Ozkk, &c. — The Committee, to which was 
referred the distribution of the premiums offered by 
special contributors, for the best Oxen and the best 
Bull exhibited as coming from any quarter of the 
country, now make the following report : 

The premium of |10, offered for the be^^ Yoke of 
Oxen, u awarded to Samuel EUlicott 

The premium of |10, offered for the best Bull, is 
awarded to Col. Horace Capron. 

Tour committee feel themselves called upon to 
say that Mr. Cameron and Mr. Thomas Blagi^en, 
exhibited very splendid Oxen ; and that the Oxen of 
Mesari. Alfred Brown, William Price, Remus Riggs, 
and A. B. Davis were highly creditable to their 
owners and to the county. 

Mr. Robert Diek exhibited two bulls, which were 
worthy of notice and commendation. 

Geo. E. BaooEB, Chr*o. 



Ok Swike.— The committee on Swine beg leave 
to report, that they have examined the several pens 
of Hogs, offered for exhibition, and take great plea- 
sure in saying that they find a number of fine Hogs, 
amongst which are Dr. Turner Wootlon's Sow and 
Pigs, Worlhinglon Waters' fine Boar Hog. Julius 
West, Esq., deserves much praise for a very fine 
Sow and two litter of Pigs. 

The committee regret very much that sufficient 
premims are not allowed, to reward all of the above 
gentlemen. 

We award the premium for the best Boar, to Wor- 
Ihington Waters, $3 00. 

To Dr. Turner Wootlon, for the best Sow and 
Pigs, $5.00. 

John H. Kino, J. B. GAirHER, 
Lewis Shotts, Zadoc Talbott. 
Georob Bird, 

Sept. 14th, 1848. 

On Sheep. — The committee appointed to exam- 
ine the Sheep, exhibited at the Fair this day, after 
a careful examination of the different flocks, award 
the premiums as follows : 
Best Buck, (Cotswold,) A. B. Davis. 
2d best do (Southdown,) A. B. Davis. 
Best buck Lamb, (Com.) Z. Waters. 
2d best do (Cotswold) A. B. Davis. 
Best lot of Ewes, (Com.) N. C. Dickerson. 

E. J. Hall, 
B. W. Waters, 
Wm. Brown. 
Sept. 14tb, 1848. 

Ok Bvttbr.— The committee to award premiums 
for Butter, report that after a very careful exami- 
nation of the different samples on exhibition, award 
the premiums for the finest samples of fresh Butter, 
to Sarah B. Farqubar; and the premium to Mrs. 
Nathan S. White for the best sample of Potted But- 
ter — all the samples exhibited were of very superi- 
or quality, and in fine order; and the committee 
found it a very difficult matter to decide between the 
samples. 

The decision was come to in each case, without 
any knowledge on the part of the committee to whom 
the different samples belonged. 

JuLios West, Gborob Knowlbs, 
Edward Stabler, Stephen Bailbt, 
Joshua Pierce. 

Ow Fruits and Vegetables. — The committee on 
Fruits and VegiUbles report, that after a careful ex- 
amination of the fine display for exhibition, award a 
premium to Miss Ellen Clopper for a display of the 
greatest variety of vegetables ; and a premium to 
Mr. Joshua Pearce, for bis very fine display of most 
delicious fruit. 

Mr. William Clements exhibited some Honey, 
equal, if not superior, to any ever seen by any one of 
the committee. 

Mr. A. B. Davis exhibited two " Hunter Cante- 
lopes,** the seed of which came from China, of very 
large size and superior flavor ; also, some superior 
peaches, weighing eight ounces ; also, some very 
large pumpkins, weighing thirty-eight pounds. Mr] 
Wm. Price, of Unity, also exhibited some very fiine 
pumpkins ana apples. 

The committee, with great pleasure, report the in 
creased interest shown by the members, in exhibit 
ing a larger and greater variety of fruits and vegeta- 
bles than were ever before displayed. 

ii. Y. BxufT, Chr*n. 
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On Household Manufactures. — The committee 
on Household Manufactures respectfully report, that 
the exhibition of this description of goods was not 
so extensive as could be desired ; nevertheless, the 
display was such as to reflect credit on the taste and 
industry of those who manufactured the articles ex- 
hibited. 

Among other articles, on which the committee are 
not authorized to award premiums, were some very 
superior 4*4 Brown Cottons, manufactured at the 
Triadelphia Factory, in tliis county, and a specimen 
of very handsome Cots wold Wool, grown by Col. 
Joseph Ware, of Clarke county, Va. 

The committee award premiums as follows, to 
wit: 
Best piece fulled Linsey, Mrs. Townsend, 

'* striped " Mrs. Dawson, 

" Flannel, Mrs. White, 

*• ** Miss Desellum, 

'* Counterpane, Miss Dawson, 
2d " " Mrs. Barnes, 

" Blankets, Mrs. Stonestreet, 

2d " " Mrs. N. S. While, 

'< Carpet, Mrs. E. Braddock, 

S2d " " Miss Desellum, 

" Hearth Rug, Miss Dawson, 

** Linen (no com) 

" Diapers " 

»• Towelling 

" Yam Stockings " 

« Cotton " " 

•• Thread " " C. Kilgour, 

** Sewing Silk, " Allnult, 

** Yarn Gloves, Mrs. Dawson, 

•< Quilt, Miss E. Ormc, 

*< Worked Collar, Miss Clopper, 

" Wor. F. Screen, Miss Brent. 
Mr. Ramsburg, of Georgetown, exhibited a most 
beautiful collection of dressed Skins, Gloves, &c. for 
which this committee awarded him a premium. 

Samuel C. Veirs, Chairman. 
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CommilUe to report a ConstUuiionJcr tke JigricuUtr 
vol Society of Megany Coun<y.— C. M. ThurvtoD, S. 
M. Semmes and Samuel P. Smith. 

Commiltee to report a ConMtiiuiion far a Horiieuttwrml 
Society. — Dr. N. C. Read, James Cheston Lynn, H. 
A. Jamison^ Moses Raw lings and Thomas McCulloh. 



AGRICULTURAL MEETING IN ALLEGANY. 

Pursuant to notice, a number of Farmers and other 
persons, interested in the improvement of agricul- 
ture in Allegany county, met at the Court House in 
Cumberland, on Friday, the 13th of October, to take 
into coQsideratioL the subject of forming an Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Samuel M. Semmes, Esq., stated the object of the 
meeting, and, on his motion, the following offi- 
cers were appointed for the purpose of a temporary 
organization: Dr. S. P. Smith, President; W. L. 
Lamer, H. A. Jamison, Vice Presidents; N. C. Read, 
A. Cary, Secretaries. 

Samuel M. Semmes, Esq. then arose and invited 
the Hon. John G. Chapman, of Charles county, who 
was present, to address the meeting. Gen. Chap- 
man, thereupon, complied with the invitation, and 
proceeded to deliver an address, which was charac- 
terized by sound sense and practical experience, and 
was received with great favor by all who were 
present. 

A convcrsalim then ensued between Messrs. Wm. 
Price, C. M. Thruston, Thos. J. McKaig and S. M. 
Semmes, as to the propriety of forming both an Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Society. 

On motion of Col. C. M. Thruston, the follow- 
ing committees were appointed, with instructions 
to report on Friday, the 2(Hb inst., at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., at the Court House. 



(From the Delaware State Jovnud,) 
FARMERS' CLUB OF NEW CASTLE COUNTY. 

The Club held one of its regular monthly meeUnga 
at Springdale, at Mr. F. Sawdon's. No subjeet had 
been regularly proposed for discussion, and the con* 
versalion was desultory, embracing several agricul- 
tural topics, treated In loo general a way to Juatiiy 
their being reported in detail. On the subject of thn 
wheat crop of the past season, Mr. Sawdon laid he 
had never, during the twenty veart of hia fanainK 
operations, come so near a failure. He attributed 
the results to the time of sowing ; one of hu fields bar* 
ing been sown in August, the other late fn Ocfeober 
— the one was sowed too early, the other too late- 
Wheat, Mr. S. thought, with us, should be aowad in 
September. Mr. S. is high authority, and here we 
have his opinion, the result of both long and recent 
experience, that the time of seeding may of ilieif do* 
cide the character of the crop — either give an abon* 
dant one or in a great measure result in a failure. 

The subject of the use of Guano was introduced; 
its value, and the prices that are demanded for it. 
John S. Skinner, Esq., the veteran editor, preaeat 
by invitation, said that some twenty years ago, he 
had, after informing himself through the books of the 
value attatched to it, inoported two barrels ; one of 
which he presented to Gov. Lloyd, of the Eastern 
Shore, who pronounced it a powerful and valuable 
manure ; the other ho eave to a president of an ngri* 
cultural society on the Western Shore, who made no 
report of the results, if be had ever noticed tiwm. 

Since then British agriculturists had got hcMof it; 
appreciated its value, and greatly enhanced their 
productions by the use of it, and now our agricol- 
turalista are beginning to use it extensively. 
I Mr. Holcomb said he was satisfied of its Talue, and 
had used it to advantage, particularly on poor land 
'■ in Kent county. But the price had gone up from f38 
, for Peruvian to $58 or $66. For Patagonian he was 
asked $40 by the quantity. He had written to Mi- 
nor, Lawrence h Co., largely engaged in the wlial* 
ing business, at New l^ndon, C^n., who replied 
they had none then on band ; the last eargo in that 
port having been sold a short time before for ^1 
cash for 2240 lbs., no charge for packages : these 
gentlemen referred him to a house in New Torlc 
who had a cargo *, and he purchased 6 tons of them 
at $34. We must, said Mr. I^., get it at first hands; 
we canH afibrd to pay the dealer 50 per cenL profit 
on our manure. Mr. Jackson remarked that the 
profits of a cargo bought at $31 the long hundred, 
and sold iTt $40 the short, was more than 33 per cent.; 
and the profits on a single cargo of 500 tons, costing 
$15,000 would be $5000; which was more than any 
two wheat crops in Delaware sold for. The far- 
mer paying the merchant such profit for what goes 
on his land in the shape of manure, with the profits 
he makes on what comes off", will be likely to leaTe 
little profits for himself. Dr. Thompson remarked 
that the subject was one of interest. The Baltimore 
Convention of Agriculturists lately assembled in Bal- 
timore had appointed an intelligent committee to ob- 
tain information on this subject It was su g gest e d 
bj some gentleman present, that instead of|40 if 
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had been felling as high in oerUin looatiofli, as |50 
a ton, thus giving the dealer nearlj 100 per cent.— 
One plan, a member sagg^ested, would, be to have a 
general agent for Delaware in New Tork ; another 
to club together and buy a cargo. At |30 a ton it 
would do to use this manure, at f 45 or $50 it would 
not, unless we were willing to work for the profits of 
others, paying some $2 or fjl^ profit on a barrel of 
Guano, more than the jniu of a barrel of flour* 

The Club examined Mr. Sawdon^s farm and 
farming operations, and the result may be summed 
op in a few words, when it is said that even Mr. 
EHcinner, the farmer's friend and safe counsellor, 
could find nothing to except to but the absence of 
an ice-house ; a luxury that Springdale is still with- 
out unless indeed the finest and purest water issuing 
from the most bountiful springs should render this 
almost a superfluity. 

In September the club met at Bioomficid (Mr. 
Jaelcson*s). The day was unfavorable for out door 
operations, and the Club were disappointed in a trial 
of drilh, which they had proposed making — several 
being present for the purpose, together with their 
owners, ^rticularly a new drill recently construct- 
ed by Mr. Hussey, the ingenious inventor and ma- 
chinist of Baltimore, and Mr. Jacob Pierson of our 
own county, whose finished and excellent Drilf was 
carefully examined, but a heavy rain prevented trial. 

Mr. Skinner again honored the club with his com- 

Cny. He mentioned that the time of sowing wheat 
d been much talked about in Maryland, and the 
opinions of distingubhed wheat growers had been 
sought. The larger number were for August sow- 
ing, some preferred September, a few sowed from 
choice even so late as October. The club again 
earefollf caDvassed the subject, and were unani- 
mously in favor ef September on our soil and in our 
climate — and a committee was appointed to answer 
a very able and interesting letter received on this 
subject from Dr. James Muse, a practical and soien- 
tifie farmer on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

Considering the advance our county and State are 
making in agriculture, the great exertions being put 
forth by our farmers, and the large investments 
making to enrich our soil and increase the aggregate 
wealth of the Slate, it was sugg^ted the time had 
arrived when there might and should be some legis- 
lation looking to a co-operation with this great in- 
terest which constitutes the occupations of more 
than three-fourths of our whole population ; and for 
this purpose the club constituted itself a committee 
to correspond with agriculturalists in different parts 
of the State, with a view to an ^grUuUurml Conven- 
Hen, to be held at Dover, in the course of the ensu- 
ing winter. The discussion of this subject occupied 
the attention of the club to the exclusion of more 
practical matters. 

They examined a young nursery of Osage Orange 

Slants, five or six thousand in numk>er, grown by Mr. 
ackson, from the seed during the present season, 
many of them being three feet high, with handsome 
hedges from which the owner of Bloomfield will 
farther ornament his fine estate. 



NEW CASTLE (DEL.) CATTLE SHOW. 
The Annual Exhibition of the New Castle Society 
took place on the 11th ult., and was conducted with 
the usual spirit which characterixe the farmers of 
that whole-souled little State. The pressure upon 
our pages, in consequence of the publishing of a 
Bumber of original papers crowded out last month, 



deprive us of the pleasure of giving as much in de- 
tail as we could desire, the pioceedings a,t the Fair. 
The following premiums, among others, were award- 
ed by the Society : 

Tor Sheep, the first premium was awarded to Clay- 
ton Reybold for the best buck. For the best erop of 
Wheat, not less than eighty acres, premium was 
awarded to John Jones — twenty-seven bushels ^r 
acre were produced. First premium to Jacob Pier^ 
son, for seed drill. Premiums were awarded to Mr. 
Hussey for his Reaping »1fac/iine, and to Mr. Bambo* 
rough for his Fan. A premium was awarded Geo. 
McCorkle, for a Cart Saddle. A volunteer premium 
to the best Dairy Maid, a handsome cameo breast 
pia, offered by Major John Jones, was awarded to 
Mary Ann Craig. 

Among the cattle presented for exhibition, were 
12 cows and 11 heifers from the farm of John C. 
Clark — number of cows and steers by C. P. Hoi- 
comb — five Devon cows, four young Devon cows, sis 
Devon heifers, and five Devon calves, a splendid lot, 
by C. P. Holcorob. [We hope our Delaware friends 
will favor us with a sample of iheir stock at our (all 
in Baltimore, on the 9th and lOlh of this month — 
they will have an excellent opportunity to comfort 
notes — the field is open for them, and they will re- 
ceive a hearty welcome.] 

After the Dinner a number of toasts were drank, 
from which we select the following: 

The Reverend Clergy — They cannot but regard 
with interest that oceupation — the tilling of the 
ground— that constituted the employment of our first 
parent in Eden : recognizing a special providence in 
the genial sunshine and refreshing shower, thev ask 
from Him a blessing on the husbandman^ labour, 
** that he may enjoy in due time the fruits of the sea- 
son." 

Rev. Joseph Castle of Wilmington responded to 
this toast, and cordiallv approved the sentiment. — 
The first man was a tiller of the soil, and many of 
the distinguished men who we read of in sacred and 
profane history were tillers of the soil ; the cultiva- 
tion of^the soil was, of all the pursuits of life, the 
best calculated for the developement of the physical 
and intellectual energies, and for the improvement 
of man^ moral and religious nature. When Mr. 
Castle concluded, the company were favored with 
the song " Speed the Plough," by Mr. Triggs, of 
Wilmington. 

After the Governor and Chancellor of the State 
and the counties of Delaware had been toasted, the 
following was offered by the President: 

Maryland — The formation of Agricultural Clubs, 
of County and a State Agricultural Society — their 
liberal patronage of that admirable paper, the 
" American Farmer," all indicate that the spirit of 
her Farmers is fairly aroused, and a more liberal and 
intelligent class of citizens belongs not to the landed 
interest of the Union. 

Mr. Hussey returned thanks for the handsome 
manner his State was noticed, and congratulated the 
farmers of Delaware on the progress they were 
makuig in the cause of Agriculture. 



THE LADIES.— A correspondent, of Talbot, In- 
forms us, that the committee on household produc- 
tions at the Fairs of that county consists of six mar- 
ried and five single ladies — and suggests that his 
county should bo represented thereon. The Presi- 
dent and Curators will no doubt give due attention 
to the hint. 
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PRINCE GEORGE'S AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY'S EXHIBITION. 

The Marlboro' Gazette speaks id high terms of 
the result of the Exhibition in that place, on the 18th 
mnd 19th ult. Hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
were present from the District of Columbia and the 
neighboring counties, and gave evidence of the great 
interest felt in Agricultural improvement The 
Gazette remarks : 

'* Those who visited the Prince George's AgriouU 
tural Society in former years, must have noticed the 
gradual improvement in the various departments — 
and in everything exhibited at its late meeting there 
was displayed more perfection than on any pre- 
vioas occasion. The contributions of the ladies 
were both useful and beautiful. The display of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables excelled the rich col- 
lections of former years. The stock yard was well 
filled with superior animals, aSbrding ample proof 
that the attention bestowed on raising improved ani- 
mals, has more than compensated for the care and 
expense. We cannot do justice to the fine cattle 
exhibited — and must content ourselves with refer- 
ring to the reports of the various committees. A 
most interesting feature of this branch, was the com- 
petition for the **Calvert Premium'' It will be re- 
collected that the liberal and zealous friend of Agri- 
culture, C. B. Calvert, last year offered through the 
columns of the Gazette, to give the male calves of 
his celebrated Durham stock, free of charge, to such 
gentlemen as would oblige themselves to exhibit 
uem fur the premium of the Society annually for 
three years. Eleven gentlemen availed themselves 
of the offer, and the committee who passed upon the 
calves speak in the highest terms of their appear- 
ance. They have made an interesting report. rThe 
winner of the premium will be at the Baltimore Fair. 

The Society has been annually indebted to Dr. 
Bathe and Thomas Duckett, Esq., for their splen- 
did assortment of vegetables — but on this occasion 
these gentlemen ** beat themselves." Dr. B's. col- 
lection of fruits, flowers and vegetables certainly ex- 
celled any thing ever shown in Prince George's; and 
many were the compliments paid to the taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of the beautiful wreaths 
of flowers over his table. 

On the second day the annual address was deliv- 
ered to a large and intelligent audience, by Gen, 
Tench TUghman, of Talbot county. It was a pro- 
duction of much merit, and was well received by 
the audience. The Society have ordered it to be 

grinted in a pamphlet with the proceedings of the 
6ciety. 

Every thing connected with the exhibition passed 
off" pleasantly, and the friends of the Society have 
reason to believe that it will go on and prosper, and 
every year add new evidences of its usefulness. 

Amongst the most gratifying circumstances attend- 
ing the Exhibition, was the presence of the venera- 
ble patriot and farmer, the Hon. Gtorge WaskingUm 
Parke Curtis^ who had quit his quiet retreat at Arl- 
ington, to evince the interest he felt in the Agricul- 
tural prosperity of his native countj. There was 
scarcely any part of the Exhibition in which he did 
not seem to take a deep interest. He visited the va- 
rious stables and pens of cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, 
vegetable stands, and in fact nothing escaped his 
penetrating eye ; and we have it from a gentleman 
who accompanied him in his inspections of the nu- 
menNifl articlei that be expressed frequently his ad- 



miration of the perfection of the Exhibition in gm* 
eral, and especially that of the Ladies' departmeoL 

The visit of thia noble repreaantative of tha ioh 
mortal Washington, to Prince George^, will be re- 
membered as one of the most intereatlnr incidents of 
the 8th anniversary of our Agricultural Society. 

The Washington News adds the following partis 
ulars: 

Dr. Payne made an able report on farming, Cd. 
Capron's farm was highly complimented in the r^ 
port. It appears that he sends every day to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, 150 gallons of excellent milk. 

The first premium on farms was awarded to Gol. 
Capron, the second to Col. John D, Bowling, the 
third to Mr. James Somerville. 

The premium for the best mutton wai awarded to 
W. W. W. Bowie, Esq. 

An excellent dinner was served up by Mr. Hanii, 
and several animated addresses were made by the 
Hon. Mr. Jenifer, C. Calvert, W. W. W. Bowie, T. F. 
Bowie, and other gentlemen. Mr. DiWert'a ipeeeh 
was an able vindication of the planters* claim to the 
patronage of the State. His remarks were well re- 
ceived by the company, who spent a few hoars very 
agreeable at the social board. 

P. 8.— Since the Bbf>ve wm in type, we have iceeivcd the 
official accoQDt or the proceedinn, whicb we esceediaglv le- 
gret our inabiliiy to publisli in Uiu No. 

BALTIMORE AGRICULTURAL MACHINE&T 
AT THE PHILADELPHIA FAIR. 

We notice by the Philadelphia Ledger that MeMTs. 
Sinclair & Co. of this citv received the bigheat pre- 
miums offered for the following machinea : 

Their 11 inch cylindrical straw cutter; 

Their 13| do do do do wtth oon- 

stalk laceraters ; and 

Their double Acting eagle com ihelkr. 

All are represented as being hlgblv finialied and 
admirably adapted for the purpose inteoded. By 
reference to those gentlemen*t catalogue, a ftall de- 
scription will be found. We team that no otherm^ 
chinery was exhibited at the above fair bv tbeMt 
otherwise they would probably iiave met with tinl* 
ilar success. 

At the Marlboro' fair, held on the 18th and 19th 
ult, those gentlemen also received the higheil pre- 
miums for the following, vie : 

First and 2d best plow ; 

Best set of cultivating implements for eom and 
tobacco; 

Best horse power and threshing machinexy ; 

Best fanning mill ; 

Best new and improved machine. 

CHARLES CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETT. 

The Executive Committee, pursuant to notkse, net 

on the 17th day of August, and resolved to oOer the 

following Premiums at the Fair, to be held in Port 

Tobacco, on Tdbsdat, I4th day of Novembba MSt : 

Honei and JhUti : 
For the best Stallion, |7 

Brood Mare, for general purpoeeai 7 
Colt or Filly, from 1 to 3 years old, ft 
" pair of Draft Horses, ft 

" Saddle Horse, 3 

** pair of Mules, 7 

" Mule Colt, from 1 to 3 years old, ft 
" Jack, ft 

CaitU: 
For the best Bull, of uDprored breed, firom 1 to 6 
years old, |S 
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B best Milch Cow, of improved breed, 
** Heifer, from 1 to 3 years old, 
Yoke of Oxen, 
Milch Cow, of common stock, 
Ball, of common stock, from 1 to 
5 years old, 

Sheep: 

e best Ram, of improved breed, 
■* Ewe, of improved breed, 
** Ram, of common stock, 
** Ewe, of common stock, 

H0gi7 

e best Boar, 
" Brood Sow, 

JigrieuUural ProductUnu : 
» best hogshead of Tobacco, 
acre of Com, 
acre of Wheat, 
acre of OaU, 

eighth of an acre of Potatoes, 
lot of Vegetables, 
lot of Fruit, 

JtgrieuUurtU /mplemenlf : 

,e best Horse -Power and Threshing Ma- 
chine, 

** Fallowing Plough, 

** lot of oUier Agricultural Imple- 
lents, to consist of at least five diflferent 
nplements, 

Houtehold JUanitfaeiurei : 

le best specimen of homespun cloth— >D0t 
less than 3 yards, 
home-made Quilt, 
home-made Coonterpane, 
Butter — not less than 5 lbs. 
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home-made Wheat Bread, 3 

h By a resolution of the Committee, no other 
m than members of the Society will be allowed 
nspete for Premiums, except Ladies and per- 
irno may exhibit Agricultural Implements. 
B Committee regret their inability to offer largjer 
■ore Bomerous Premiums. This is the begm- 
Its many difficulties, bv zeal and unity, can 
rill be overcome. LfCt ail who approve of the 
ty^ object unite. 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN, 
ere ii not much work to be done hi the garden 
lonth, still there is some which requires atten- 
■■d little though it be, it is necessary that it 
d be attended to, and that quickly. 
mskrry Btdt —If anything has intervened to 
Nrt your having cleaned and dressed your straw- 
' beds, you may still have them attended to. 
' separating the runners from the main roots, 
up all the weeds and work in a moderate 
ing of well-roited manure, rake t>etween the 
, and then spread thereon long straw, which 
d be eonfined by wooden pegs. 
&^gcf. — ^Take up your cabbages and put them 
ao that they naay be protected from the wio- 
IhMta— «Aer planting them in position they 
d hare a ooverbg to « to torn off the rain—a 



covering may be very securely made with corn- 
stalks and straw, where boards are not convenient. 

Aiparagus Bedt.— These may very safely be dean* 
ed and dressed. After cutting off the seed stems, 
which should be removed to some convenient square 
and burnt — give the bed between the rows a dressing 
of a compost made of jeven parts well-rotted manure, 
and 1 part ashes, which should be thoroughly incor- 
porated by being several times shovelled and re- 
shovelled over. Spread this compost between the 
rows and fork it in carefully, so as to avoid injuring 
the necks of the roots ; that done sow enough salt 
over the bed to whiten the surface. 

Shrvbs of all kinds. Fruits, as well as Ftoweti may 
still be set out any time during this month. We 
should prefer setting them out this month to doing it 
in the spring, as there would be a greater certainty 
of their bearing fruits and flowers. 

DoA/iot.— The tops of Dahlias should be cut off 
within two inches of the ground, the roots should 
be dug up and buried in the cellar with dry sand. 

FlovotT Roots should be taken up and put away 
where they will not be frosted. 

Sage, Tkynu, ChollotSy and all the other garden 
herbs may still be set out. 

Tomatots^ — If the vines with fruit in a state of ri- 
pening en them are taken up, and hung in the ban, 
the fruit will ripen, and thus may a supply of this 
excellent vegetable be continued for weeks long bo- 
yond the period when they could be relied upon if 
left out in open culture. 

Beefs, Piarmip»9 Carroti. — These should all be dog 
and stored away. 

Hone Radish, — A supply of this should be taken 
up and buried in sand for winter use. 

FruU TVeet.— These should be planted out this 
month as soon as the leaves fall. 

Stiff ^^' — Aoy stiff, clayey beds in the garden 
should be spaded up and left in the rough to receive 
the meliorating influence of the winter's frosts, and 
the texture next spring would be improved if lime 
were spread over the surface early this month or 
next — and a still greater improvement would be ef- 
fected if a few inches, in depth, of sand were spread 
over the surface, to be dug in next spring. 



FLORICULTURE. 

Prepared for the Jhur. Farmer , 6y Saml Feasi, FloriiL 
WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

Gretn4umH Plants must be carefully watered this 
month. Give as much air as possible on fine daya. 

jfzaleat.— Water sparingly during this and ensuing 
montli. 

CameOia buds will now be swelling, and should bo 
watered freely at their roots. Syringe occasionally 
over their leaves. 

Ceefttsw.— Keep moderately dry and oool until 
they b^n to advance in the spring. 

Ckrysanthemwm, in pots, must have plenty of air 
and water. 

PmonUtt may still be transplanted with sueoen. 
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HyaeinthSf Tulips^ AnevMnei, Croeiiset and other 
hardy bulbs should now be planted as early as pos- 
sible. 

Tuberoses, Jaenbean Lily, T^er Fltwer and other 
tender bulbous roots should be taken up at once and 
placed away in a secure place from the frost. 

Roses, intended for blooming in the spring, should 
be taken up and potted at once. 

Verbenas, Stocks, Carnations and other Lalf-hardy 
plants should now be housed. 

Dwatf Rocket Lochspur, and other hardy flower seed, 
may still be sown. 

Mignonette, in pots, should have plenty of air. 

Dmlias should now be taken up, labelled and put 
away dry, secure from frost. 

Geraniums, — Keep near the glass from being 
drawn. 



BALTIMORE MARKET, OCTOBER 29 
Ca<fi«— Prices range from |^ 31 a ^ per 100 lbs. 
on the hoof, equal to $4 62 a 5 75 net, being an aver^ 
age rate of (^ 75 gross. Hogs — live, $5a$5 25. — 
PorJc— Mess (12 25al2 50, prime $9. I2tce— $4 per 
100 lbs. Sugar—?. R. $4 a $5 25 ; N. O. $4a5.— 
Wool — mixed, 23c. }Vhiskty,in hhds. 24^a25c. ; 
Id bbls. 25^a26. 

Guano — An arrival at the Eastward, has given an 
unexcepted supply of the Perwian — the price of 
which nas been consequently reduced to $51 per 
short ton ; Patagonia $40. 

REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO AND GRAIN 

MARKETS. 

RejMrted for the " Jlmeriean Farmer,'*'* by J, W. & E. 
KETNOLDS, Farmers and Planters^ Jlgents, Oct. 30. 

The Tobacco Market during the past month, has 
been more animated, though with prices as yet un- 
improved, and sales and shipments to a larger ex- 
tent than for some months pBst ; this has grown out 
of the late ratification of the armistice, long under 
consideration between Denmark and Germany, and 
the consequent opening of the German ports, con- 
nected with the fact that, at the time of the arrival 
here of the news, that the long pending armistice had 
really been concluded, there were lying at our 
wharves several ships desiring freight for German 
ports, the loading of which has been, as above stated, 
the cause of comparatively larger sales and ship- 
ments of the article lately. The inspections for the 
East month amounts to only 2152 hhds. in ail of the 
ve Slate Warehouses, being less than half the usu- 
al quantity for thesame period, while the shipments, 
though not large, amount in the same time to 3044 
hhds., being more than has been shipped for some- 
time past, and it is to be hoped that as soon as po- 
litical matters become more settled in Germany, the 
prospect of which is not very flattering by the last 
steamer, a much larger business will undoubtedly be 
done ; until which time we cannot look for any im- 

I)rovement upon the present low prices. We quote 
ower country Maryland as follows : common dark 
crop and seconds 2 to $3— good crop 3^ to 44, good 
and fine reds 5 to |8, but very few nhds. go at the 
latter price. Upper countrjf Maryland is going at 
10 to $15 for fine bays and wrappers, and 2| to $3 for 
ordinary tail ends and seconds ; and good reds 7 to 
|10— Ohio, fair reds 5 to $10— spangled 6 to $12— 
yellow 10 to $17— fine wrappers 12 to $20. 

Grain. — We have little to say in regard to the 
Grain Market for the past montli — the usual fluctu- 
ations consequeut upon the arrival of every steamer 



has occurred, and the steamer now Just sir! 
brings later news of much better crops having 1 
saved in Europe than was at one time aoticiiisl 
and we have a decline of a few cents in wh 
while other gram remains at about the ssBie. 
quote good to prime reds at I.OO to $1.13, sod 1 
common at 90 to 95 cts. ; common white 1.0 
$1.10 ; and superior white, suitable for ftmilj i 
1.18 to $1.22; Rye 60 to 70; white eom60to 
yellow do. 65 to 68. No new corn arriving m 
sufficient to establish the market price for iL ' 
present prices of grain, by no means hirii, in 
remunerating to the farmer, whilst our plantsn 
suffering by the low price of their staple, groi 
out of the, at present, very unsettled state of ^oliL 
affairs in Europe. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the im of September to the 21sl ^ (kkk 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near SykesnlU, CarroUen 

Tiikttn tU 6 o^clock, a. m., g o'clock, noon, and at S •Wc 
IVind. 'J^mperature Remana. 
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PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 

The 8uh8eriberis manulketmliiirk 

of various imttemB and ofdiAnali 

Rise Wheat Fans, Cylindrical 8lfi» 

ten. Com and Tobacco CaHHi 

^— «=;r.vi^...- --CORN 8HELLEB8. ILC. Aho, 

THREdiHNG MACHINES and HORSE POWEU- 

latter are lued by Uie roUuwing gentlenico, to when life 

is made, as to their superior value, viz : Messrs. T. Bori 

Beard, Dr. Wutkrns, J. T. Hodges,!'. Welsh, W. Maek 

Inslchart. A. Selluian, R.Svilman, W. Hopkina, J. Kfal 

Vveils, Geo. Gale. Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. W 

of Anne Arundel county; G. W. Weens, J. T. BartVi 

Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Calvert co., Md. A| 

Evans Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of Uie wvMdenck . 

Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CIIA8. H. SBOI 

GUIingham Mley, entrance from Howard-M^ MV] 

mal and store, Holllngswortlf-st. comcf VI 

SUPERIOR GUAlfO FOR SALK 

JUdT rtccived and for sale, in lots tn suit pnreba 
cargo of GUANO, of saperior quality. Price f 
ton, for half a ton or mure ; less Uian half a ton, 9 eli. ] 
Apply at the New York Agricultural Warehouse aai 
Store, Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. New York. 
al3t A. B. AJJUEir li 
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UANa-300 Tons, vis: PATAGONIA, ICHI 

AFRICAN and SOUTH AMERICAN, Uie lallor; 

superior article, thoiurtit to be equal to the Pcravian, aw 

uiuB less water. For Sale by 8. FEN BY « H 

aug. i Comer Gay amtPxan* 



■v^ll 



TBI IMEKIClir nRMCR. 



mClNO! KENCINOtl-The Finncr, t 
inJ jii4«d ihu CiilurMurwliMcr*riiuuc, 
umBHit In innioUuit la pral«t and HCiir 

I nsMTii in iJie eaUan aiid |niwU> of M* cnpx— <« iku 
>(h lean iinninMire in Uw nuuicr of cipmc. Tbt ■*- 
■mfiLe pnlilic ia iivlwd lui ut»}fiayttMiyatittfitf 
DK, which fur elinfiii«»« iJiinbllliv, And coamlMitiv, Ik 
■■Uclovkv AACehitlwnnitiGd— iManweliif lidflvifnal 
qiMlljr ipiiilcaMc Ibr u iwiiuieDUl «»eli»«re Ait dwell- 
Itmii, it., m lor arpivsIinK uiil mwlaaiBt PcMt ii|hmi * 
Aniiii|dMadvanlignM"^l<Ai<l<ra|iOK>illM Iblluitliiii 
ma Ihu alfhl he niocd : It n<|uim ten naUrihl ) oc- 
1 hii iiaee alma the ipnuid ; Ih Ihm llibia ti> «■ out of 
illiUBm^anMBibBHftncralnciHiMnoaiiie. nmRimlii 
la iwtNiiiM >(BlBf I all KiiHb uf eatUe, alire», fce.— li 
iiBH lifhUKia nidi puetifth, it Bake* art]' lilila aliado 
ilTiinliiv Hflit abd hral riw nmlatinn | il bi ftrtuUt, aiid 
H**'irbeliH|lniialuMirda|aleB>Brr, to aail any ahaped 
lunwditKaaianyaiiiiiiaiiilaranyaizai liunbenHUi- 
aTe4 Ami any kind of iUMhcr or aitch a* canaM be 
mill nila, It b aavn: pnitrctjna Cur annlraaiind ^Ma fntnt 
•} 4ii|i,kc.— IibIii( toil liMi Bad iKrinted lo be Jun|ied and 
'■« il limit a »«■(« ilimuidi— il bcinf il|bt can nuilr 
ndily b( annnd Ann ntan id ulMe Md art up widnat 
I. II bdni r — '- — • " ^ — -^—-^ •-■ "■'-■■ 



Gaidoner, . niHE "SJdhhi pure," and Invlaclble VVilbt PLOW aliUla 

ednnvlab-j M. ilieKcId— A. a.MO'l-r,ai Ni>.aBEKaeRaTaa>T, aau 

lannidueii ibe Bil-ab' JTurtat — Manuheiurar and Vandar <>r iDpla- 

of HoahMidrir, via. Phut, Itamn, CuUirttm, Grata- 

n, H^MiKt-t\im, Cm-SlHUtn, Stntm-CaUtn, BniUm 

eanin Uant-Pmrtn, TtraaUai JfarjMan, tr. f.— UddbA 
■h H nmMuBi, woBld bhuIzs theatfieuliBnlrDnininBiirDfuia 
fhet, (hat lie ia Ihc natjr vaniiAf lartt ia ika " Hiwunuanl 
tiif>> af iha aaatiac Wilet Plow, (iIiIiI and Ml hand) 
uBipMcd or Iha real "alinnn pure" and JaaUy ecMmicd Mew 
raifcBOuipnililun, chilled cifdnfa, UhboIhib nr whMi,«ra 
ran«Bted to aiaad Ilia Bioat raned anil mial 10 atati, at s 
nai of aboDi In caU pei acre, lor U*cl»aillh>a MM.— Ifyoa 




■IB BI'BliCRIBEXlDkcaidoBmroin relonnH 

I'WllKK ; aim ID die ' "" ™ " 

>PF<>n Id Uir Madilne 
dinn.llflUhlaendeavn 
lit ia Brenaixd ai all Umeinohiiltdiur orthcCiUowmc 
•MXILLS. UvBi^iflt.rilrtinack, Brvnat-Uadoidioi, 
^•n*, Slraai, Wind, Tid», Uumt-poH-cr, or I'reBd MUla ; 
■•villi Uieia.MnrwiirkiBi'n fuplujredat pailera and MM- 
"■wk>aa,heeauaialli<iueariiniia«lkt but anrlaaai 
wtH prion, auch aa Il'mniiiimn, Penienw uhoIMn, 
'aj"ai(iw|hts4U»laliBBdaBd|Kiin!r Wiellcn, piiruHe 
•adurdiuanr janret, tVini and fob (rindeM, Hlnvr, 
•nd hvMer Cuurnu llarry !■« and Mill Hcram t ami loa 
Ouna lliilaliv XtrUKn, llidalira Vnuei, Pile t)cl*«a, 
ilai Uifaoa aad Hieaai auihea ( and lujr kfadorMtKbiM 
dnrMill-wurkhudl Innidrr. Any Und oninljiifi and 
k-B-Dckatlhehiwoniirirea. I traiRint all MtMa phiuned 
sectedln-moinnpmicw'll. JA^ ML'RttAY, 

MiUwridil, ViirknnarLlfhiai.llaUlnur(>. 
*> Rk aale, Jaa. Uumjr'npHttiii atpanUnt inielleiai,wluch 
land pub' the ciirti In pvrlii'i ofdriaiUwaanKhmo, lot 
•iHoflhrphlpplnf— f^onualiTlB|no*r di* oiiji en liiiiic 
Ihein iBwot tiTii karrelaur oorp, aadflra UiealwUct a 






,Oia$ia.M 



vM hiw. 



tintla.Fnhrh twir , . -, . 

I n I ia. pRkrh Bwr .MilJaumoH, wilb all UW coarliic ; 
" lOlc am (ood, and any or aU 

i.S.CAutVUUh.'ir. 

ta. ltnU:iT,— DbirKri— llila ia In ceniiy that 1 haTO 
irAiwdunni Ihel»i.| i-priii( aiid aUBin>«,and liiel no 
HI In ui'ii« Ihry liif ilio bval br Ihr, 1 i^vei amr, I Ria- 
h one ^n, one Uiuoriuid harrda nf enn, la uae day— 

WAY, 






IB tlw tt»A Hi 
« purr Alun Liwr i<biMr, ciibbI 



iiluinl uuwhJBenr |hr Ih* coffiuif bancal 

— - -, -irrantiuhengiiiuaanpnlaiilaR orc«i> 

iniMian, dunihifliy, ht., to any ■iaiilar nachineiT nada la 
nil euuiiuy. Iliey may ba mvd and uri« d u folJnwa, via ; 
.over HaiM Powen, » ahiea, M tU lUI) anil SISO 

^■dleadClinln Pinrem, i aiiea, at K'< aiid il ID 

.'hnahlBi MacAilnni, 4 tbrt, al 39 40 50 luiit 96O 

6ta.w i<tpwiniira Rw dii. 3 .iaaa, ai 15 IH and $90 

Grain CraiUca, Biade Willi IniH uid vroni] hncca 



tti atpvBirii- jlifima, (mUy 



»and$(UO 



diilHui maelili 



Ihucmae 



article to be porf^ in 



K. l<INCI.AIR,Jr. kCo. 



-n.\LB FENCI.Vtt— DAVID BUKBANK hi 
XT bia niBBUfkclnr} . ~ .. . 

afn, adjomlnc Mcaar 
bcauuAil aiuTdiEip 
danUe lor FivslYi 



ehnirpALG FBNOl'N«rMroiit airf 
Garden Lou, Cirava Yard Lola, aod 



BlIINCLBH of Uie bi-ai <j 
^ to 9^5 per llHiaauid- 

u(r'ori.i(b[iindl-niu-*u 
BeptelnlRr^, l&lf. 



i,~rni)> nni planed, I.Ta 

mid riilH pluiiHl, tM 

Die at prict*, varying from 

,7.0.55, CO.V 



■'W'dflP'rArfei 
Bfld l^uoT4avlni 



—GEORGRFJiliK, Macblnlal k Ma. 

r,llainRiorei«. WcM nf tfehnrdn at B^lliwiit, la 

" * ' ' 'lailaiaaadallolhcnilNwaMof 

., JIACIIIKKRV, H'ithaniUdni 

RvtaUrHawMilbtiiJinlvalBra, 

I LiuBberWbrrlai lliuM Pinnwarvs- 
I price fkoBi «>« Ui MMI. and ewH alunio, 
^lia Mine i\iBtrV l^lToMiit MarOar, 
|ily at die loir price ufjiilfls cnaiptMe t Un 
I wiihnat the hiavc irnvfT, accurdin* u 
d i^^ laipmn^ Mrd and Cnia llaalar. 



FENCINC-I'EXI.-IKO.-Tlw uBderalfliicd f* ■nw prepv 
td 10 (Onilah Uir calico aimaniua, nr any pan of Ibo iBa> 
rhiiniTinr ibo manaflitiBro lir the mnr, br«uunil, had bWd* 
ecvnoBical kind oT FENCINM, advcMlard Ib the laai AHiut 
No. or Uiia Jninial, m Mieh at dciire, fvnlwr with the Palnu 
Rij^iin-riRyofthacnunUvanfUila fnn.PtenHlMlafFn'd. 
vnek, Monlsanny, Ontoll, llalduiere, and rriRcc Geaiee^i— 
ilA ftir Iha Ml (c tcrriiory urViqrtn'- — ..1. hi.. 



, .DranyuBtaril-llkc. 
wirclhTiuiyiiaitM'lhc icniinryarFenpaylraaiBamoM. For 
pnnieuiBB, deRriMlon, kc. ace Ika Amuiican Fanan, \a. L 
fitfllMT. L-. nOLBHAM. 

Ml. Plewuii, ncderiekeoauqr.Md., Jiuw, Ihb. 

Julyl 
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MAR TLA BID STATE ACRICUIjTL'RAI* 
SOCIBTY«— Then^Jounied mretinu ofilie Society 
will be hold at tlio Hall orttie Mcchaiiic'fl Iiintituic, over the 
Foiil Office, In this city, on WEDNUMIAY EVENING. Btli 
November, at? o'clock— The nioriibera and nil persons wisiiing 
to Join tlie oseociation are inviicd to attend. 

By Order C, B. CALVERT, President. 
SaML Bands, Rccordinit £j|creiary. 

(Jt^-Thc hoard of Ci/rafor^iid ilm Vice President!!, togeth- 
er with the Executive Conimitt(*e<i of the sevenil counties, arc 
requested to meet at tlie Sliow Grounds, on \Vcdne:>day moni- 
Ing, (the day bcrore the Fair.) nov 1-lt 

QCf^Tlw Plowing Match will take place at 1 o'clock, the 
Flrwt day. 

MOBII^K 81CKI> !>TOIiK. 

JSGRICULTURJIL JiXD HORTICULTURAL 



citt 
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MANUFJl CTUR KR S' A G ENTS for the Sale of 
Plom, Strata CW/ts, Corn Shellcn,'llarrotrtn CiU- 
tivatorsy Seed Planters^ Water Ranvt^ 4'c. The undursiKned 
have been Tor many years devoted to the ailvanccnient of Ag- 
ricultural, llorticiiltuml, and other scienlific pursuits, for 
which a taste is advancing in UiiK State raimlly, and beyond 
any otlier |>eriod of its existence ; and aware of the want of an 
Agent located in Mobile, in whone judgment in xuch ntaiters, 
the citizens of thii* and the adjoining State, and tlie proprie- 
tors can have confidence, and who would take a direct and 
personal inti^rest in rurtherins the intruductiun of approved 
Agricultural and Horticultural iniplcmcnti«, tools and machin- 
ery, we are induced to open an Agency in this city, devoted 
to these branches alone. From our knowledee of, and ac- 
quaintance with tlic Planters of Alnlmnia and Mississippi, we 
lire eitabicd to offer greater indiiceinonts luid facilities to Pat- 
entees and [nventom fur the nnle of their articles than can be 
obtained elsewhere. Wo will o|)en an exclusive 

AGRICULTURAL AGEN'CY WAREHOUSE IN MODILE, 

sniTliD TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

lavcntors and Patentees are invited to a correspondence, 
(post paid) relating to Plows, Harrows, Rollers, Cultivators, 
Horse Powers, Gnun and Rice Thrashers, Hulling Machines, 
Fanning Mills, Cotton Gins, and all other articles useful to 
Planters and Agriculturists. 

It may be proper to add that the great Mobile and Ohio Rail 
Road, of which Mobile will be the depot, will go on to a rapid 
and certain completion, and that this wilt shortly be a point in- 
ferior to none in the Union, for the sale of everything con- 
nected with tlie vast interest of Agriculture in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, and through the teiininus 
of the Road at the mouth of the Ohio, with the <' Great West," 
whose outlet this will be in a fair and profitable rivalry witli 
New Orieans. 

We will make prompt returns of all business confided to as. 

Cr^AgricuItural works received on commission. 

Mobile, Sept., 1848. 8. i!. NORTH h, CO. 

Refer to : Hon. John Gayle, Member of Conitress ; Messrs. 
Stewart k. Easton. Esqs.; J. G. Lyon. Esq., U. S. Marshal, 
Messrs. LeRaron «. Bon; J. C. Hodges. Eso.; Collier 11. 
Minge, EMq.; Me^Mts. L. Merchant & Co.; J, II. Rivers & Co.; 
Robert Desha &. Co.; David Sto<ider, Esq. nov l-6in. 

PBTrII VIA N ~U U A M<r 

|l^^^^^ TONS of Genuine Peruvian Guano, frci>h from 
^\^\^ ilie Chinche Islands, now lnndin< from on board 
ship, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. Faniiers will do well 
to be upon tiieir guard of whom they purchase Guano, as much 
Is sold under the name of Peruvian, which is ijmrioitf, and al- 
most entirely worthless. 

PLOWS, &c.— Upwards of sixty different kinds of Plows, 
llarrowd, CultivniorM, 'J'hresheri*, Horse Powers, and Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Implements of great variety. 

FIEliD AND GARDEN tiEEDS A complete assortment 

Q{^A Descriptive Catalogue of 100 pages, will be sent gratis 
to all who requect it, pr>st paid. Apply at the Agricultural 
Warehoiific and Seed Store of A. 1). ALLEN, 

nov I-a<. 189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 

FOR SAIjIC.— The thorough bred horse, BILLY MOR- 
GAN. Dilly Moi^ian is a Blood Day, without b ing mark- 
ed with white, — he is alioiit 17 hands high, — he is a sure foal 
getter and his colts will Itcar cont|mrison with the get of any 
orsc in the state. Dillv Morgan wa** got by the celebrated 
horse, John Richards, and was fouled in May, '33. Dam Miss 
Lizzie by Sir Alfred, s d. The Lady by Ball's Eagle, iinporied 
Into Richmond, in 1811, g g d. Old Lady by Seymour's 
Spread Engie,gggd. Rose of Sharon by imported Pantaloon, 
g g g g d. Uueeii of Dinir>iids by Ccler, g g g g g d. Philadel- 
phia, which marc was purchased by Col. Finney, of Williums- 
ourg, lu a brood mare, by Mr. Tyler of Virginia, and said to 
have been one of the finest animals ever seen. For terms ap- 
ply to SAMUEL SANDS, Office of tlie American Farmer. 

lie will be exhibited at the State Society's Cattle Show and 
Fair, to be held In Baltimore on the 9th and 10th Nov. Uo 
took the premium at Uie Tolbol Co. (Md.) Fair last year, 
nov l-Ii* 



OTICR.— E. WHITMAN'S AGRICULTURAL MA- 
CHINE SHOP, Reiiiovi-d to Jonathan S. EasluHui^OM 
Stand, No. 180 PRATT STREET, Baltimore. The inemi- 
ed demand for Whitman's AgricultunU Machinery and loipie* 
inentH, has made it necessary for him to eiilarfi- hit hiiihiwii 
and be has therefore made arrangements and moved iMD Ac 
cxtensiiie Buildings formerly occupied by Jonothu B. Emi> 
man, where he will lie able to furnish his custoaien with dl 
his variety of Improved Implements at the shortest aottee. 

His Warehouse still remains at tlie corner ofLiiht and Piill 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. nl £. WIimiAN. 

PUBLIC SALIi: OF AORlOULTUKAb IM- 
P LEMENTS.— The snb;>criber having renlcd nolMt 
manufacturing esiaNishments on Pratt^ and luso LeaJ eakrii 
sts., he is under the neccstsity of disposuag of his whole stock 
of Implt'inents on hand, by the l>ct of December next, be viU 
thereiore otier the whole at Public Auction, during the BWs 
Agricultural Fair, t« beheld in Baltimore next nionlh (NovM* 
her.) The time and place will be duly given— It friii ba JB* 
twcen tlie 7th and IQtii, and probably at or near his Pratt lUtrt 
store. No. 180, as tlie articles arc numerous and heavy— cso- 
sisting of about 80 Plou^lnt, including all sizes; 5 Hone Pow- 
ers; 9 Threshing Machines; S Corn and Cob Crushers and Gris* 
ders; 6 Corn Planters; 1 Wheat Fan; 3 large Harrows; 9sHlsi 
Swingle Trees, and a variety of smaller articles, such as Boaii 
Shovelii, Spades, Garden Implonwrnts. ^. The above nasird 
articles are all made of prime materials, nnd to tlie RQit M^ 
8Uintial manner. nov 1-U J. B. EAOTMAy. 

ASPHAL.'1-ED ROOFING FEIiT.— This felt ii 
highly rccomnicndrd m a diiralile nNtflng fbr hooses, M 
also for the use of railways, and for sheeting sliipbouoms. It 
is much uycd In England, where it is patented, and testimoai- 
ala can be produced of the high c^timnlion in which itishcM 
ill tliat country. Furtlicr |Htrticulnrs can be had of the snbiai* 
hers, who will receive orders for tlie supply of the artide. A 
sample is also lefl at the office of tlie American Farmer, 
nov. 1 GUEST & GILMO&E, BaHinioiei 

FOR SALE— THE Minor and Horton PLOWS of nttf 
size, with all their exlni Ca:*tinga.— Also, Wiley ud M 
other PLOWS and CASTINGS, all of the NorOiem nnaiifee 
ture and materials. We also keep one ofthe best baad Cflfl 
Shellers in tlfls market, which we will warraatlo all wlMJ■^ 
chase. We have a lot of large size 3 and 3 bom Plowi of M 
Wliey and Minor & Horton. which wo wish to gel off aadwfll 
sell them very Cheap, at W. GAWTHROP k aOIPB, 
mh 1 [848. No. 71 Bowly** wharf, BalUBQW^ 

Foil SALE.— A Devon Bull, got by Col. Capna^ftN 
bull, Eclipse, of Mr. Pattcison's stock. He is5ycan«li> 
Price ^100. Apply to S. SANDS. bot.I* 
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PKIZE ESSAY 

ON THE 

RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT LANDS, 

BY THOS. P. STABLER, 

OF BROOKEVILLE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
> which was •warded the Tkibi> Fumidh, ft Fieee of Silver Plate Tslued at $S0. 



■ nflecting upon the progreu of improve- 
ihUtilcd iround me. and obierving so much 
ipirit of eolerpriie and [nduslry; and'being 
ran of the eSective and powerCul 
;to bear upon this aubject b; the dilTuiii 
s knowledge, now ao liberalt; imparled to 
n of the (oil ; and being mj self in poueasioD 

very limited share of this kind of informB- 
Mpl as derirad from source* commoD to all, ] 
■atlmea almost doubled tbe proprietj of anj 

on nj part to tender advice or instruction to 

. am well aware that there are very many, 
oapt them aome good farmers too, who, 
Ftelf, are deficient in thia department of 
Ige. To these parlicularly, I would addreaa 
aj, and invite them, carefully to free (be 
Hn prejudice, either in faver of their own pe- 
ritemi or plans, as they may exist in oppoai- 
Ihe practice of others, or against the lights 
jpon the subject so interesting to then, by 
hose labors and researches have enabled 

ibew us much that would otherwise 1odj[ 
aained beyond tbe range of our visuw. 
:ring a system or plan for the " reoovatioo 
'Out land," 1 propose to commetice with the 
n of plowing. 

ai my experienea Ibr naar forty y«an, and 
I obtervation during that tine, have enabled 
rrive at conclusions, 1 have long been fully 

that nearly if not all soils with wbich 1 



' have become acquainted, either in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, or Pennsylvania, (and within tbeaa Stales 1 
have observed a great variety) should be plowed at 
least as deeply as three strong horses can do it. — 
Tbii 1 would in all cases, aasume as properly the 
grand basis upon which to rejj, in connecliou with 
a thoruugh puUeriling to the full depthof tbe plow- 
ing, far " the reootatlon of worn-out land" and its 
restilutioQlo a alate of fertility. To n summer crop, 
a clod Is a greater enemy than a stone of equal size, 
because, in addition lo its incapacity for furnishing 
food for planis, (which is perhaps the worst thatcan 
be said of Uie stone,] it acts as an abaorbent, and 
thus robs the plant of a portion of the moisture it 
might otherwise obtain. The great benefit derived 
from tbe retention of moisture in tbe ground, both in 
order lo its "renovation," as well as in regard la 
the production of crops, is perhaps evident to all. — 
And in auch a climate as ours, where perhaps most 
of tbe rain that falls during the summer mor.lhs, h 
itj showers ; land well pulverized, say to the 
depth of seven or eight inches, will Dol only receive, 
but retain a much larger amount of water than such 
has received but a superficial pluwing. 
Upon this branch of tbe subject, I have as yet, 
ily refarred to my own experience and observa- 
tion, but would invite every farmer to tha perusal of 
work by tbe late Thomas Moore, of Monlgomery 
County, Md., upon the utility of deep plowing, 
' L the year laOl— and who was most suc- 
cessful in the practice of this system, lie remarks, 
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*' if manures are applied to shallow worked soils, 
their good eficcls in general will be of short duration, 
as most kinds must soon inevitably travel the road 
the virgin soil has before them." 

He says again, that he ** was once of the opinion 
that the speedy reduction of the soil so commonly 
seen in our country, was altogether occasioned by 
the nature of the crops cultivated thereon ; but on 
attending more accurately to the subject, he is of a 
different opinion, and believes it is more from the 
manner of cultivation than from the exhausting 
properties of the crops ; of this one thing has tend- 
ed to convince me ; I had observed that when an in- 
dustrious person, from another State or country, 
where the cultivation is generally deeper, has set- 
tled on these exhausted lands, they frequently im- 
prove for some years, although the same crops, or 
those equally exhausting arc cultivated ; and instan- 
ces I have known of some of these old fields becom* 
ing very productive without manure." The same 
authority assures us, that he '* had plowed a field for 
wheat which had been thought too poor to cultivate 
either in wheat or Indian corn ; that he saw rye 
growing on the best part of it two years before that 
he thinks could not yield two bushels to the acre ; it 
was plowed early in the spring eight inches deep, 
and repeated with harrowings during the summer, 
and sown in wheat in the fall, and the product was 
between sixteen and seventeen bushels to the acre." 

In reference to a piece of land which had been 
deeply cultivated twice, (the second time after an 
interval of four years,) he says, "I took several of 
my friends to see the diflference in the appearance of 
this piece and the adjoining ground that had laid the 
same length of time out of tillage ; it was discerni- 
ble to a furrow ; the deep ploughed piece appeared 
of a fine open texture, and dark color, thickset with 
white clover, the adjoining ground compact and 
hard, of a pale ash color, bearing scarcely a blade of 
any kind of grass, than that common to old fields, 
known by the name of poverty grass. In short one 
had the appearance of an exhausted old field, and 
the other of land lately manured. Those who ex- 
pressed a sentiment on the subject were of opinion, 
that to those who did not know what occasioned the 
difference, the deep plowed piece would sell for dou- 
ble the price of the other." And he likewise states 
that '* all his experience and observations have uni- 
formly tended to establish the fact, that in order to 
insure success for a length of time, it is necessary 
that the soil be kept in fine tilth, and that to a con- 
siderable depth. ^ 

I am aware that " the time of effecting, and the 
permanency of improvement when made" are among 
the very important considerations involved. And 
DOW let us, (having assumed a thorough and d«^ep 
cultivation as our grund hatU,) examine the matter 
as it relates to tlie time required for improvement, 
and see how we may come out practically. If we 
p/9W with two boncii oxen or mules, breaking tbe 



ground some four or five inches deep, acd aeeom* 
plish two acres per day, do we think we do well? 
Then add a sufficient force of team to atir the liod 
double this depth, and wc say the expense is in* 
creased. So it is — but it is not doubled ; for wa 
still have but the one plow, and only the same pkw* 
man. We have only added one-third to the tean, 
and scarcely one-fourth to the expense ; and this 
without requiring any more time. Here then an im* 
portant improvement is made, which probably 
could be cfl'ected in no other manner at anything 
like so small an expense, and timo saved, which 
could not be, if the system of shallow plowing wu 
pursued, and consequently the oppoitunity for in- 
p rove men t lost. 

There is another and most important view of 
*< facts" connected wiih the system of <2e<p «hi( fA•^ 
oitgli cultivatiou^ and which was urged with much 
force by the successful ami distinguished agriculUl^ 
ist before quoted, viz: That land when under deep 
cultivation will imbibe and retain almost any 
amount of rain that fails, and consequently is cota- 
paratively, if not entirely, free from injury by means 
of the water^s collecting and passing off in large 
bodies; when an adjoining field but half m wall 
plowed, would perhaps in a single summer kM 
half its loosened surface by means of what are eall* 
ed washing rains. 

If no more than the common space of time (twe 
or three years) is allowed between the diflerent 
plowings the land receives, it will be found apoi 
practice, that land which when last plowed wai 
stirred to the depth of eight inches, may now moie 
easily be broken to the depth of nine inches, than it 
was to the depth of eight in the first inetance. Thii 
*< fact" is in favor of the permanency of the impiof^ 
ment. 

And here I would urge, what perhapi nooe wID 
object to, that under the application of any kmd of 
manure whatever, (and these must vary according It 
the circumstances attending Ihcir application, aid 
the facilities of procuring and rendering them avaU* 
able,) when the system of cultivation ia dtep ^ 
thorough, the improvement roust neceasarily ki 
more permanent. 

Let us still recollect that the object in tIcw iilke 
** renuvation of wdrn-out land,^' involving ita epeedy 
and permanent improvement. 

Theorists may speculate, and objectors may eafU, 

and perhaps cases may, and do exist, where refe^ 

cnce is had, only to the production of a single crop, 

where a more superficial plowing during a toM 

season, may be the means of bringing into more lae* 

mediate action, all that may remain of the proda^ 

tive qualities of poor land— and here I apprehend b 

to be found the cause of the great mistake thatmi^y 

are led into who continue to advocate shallow tiHlL 

They look only to the present, and it woukt eaem 

as though thie practice of having reference only to 

the immediate reiult of a elDgle operation, k^ ip 
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e measure imposed upon many of those who considered about an at erage quality of the land.— 
. laod) for in numerous instances, the landlord ui>- On the J 2th of the 9th month, (September,) I towed 
sly requires such terms of hit tenant, as compel seven bushels of wheat on this part of the ground, 
. almost to exclude the idea of anything like and plowed the manure and wheat in together with 
srmanency of improtement." But tenants are the double shovel plow — very soon after the balance 
alone in the commission of this great error ; and was sowed with 270 lbs. of good African guano per a- 
'e would reflect upon what is constantly passing acre, for which I paid forty dollars per ton; and plow- 
•ur view, it would perhaps do mueh towards re- ed this in with the wheat, immediately after sowing, 
>ing from the trammels of prejudice many who in the same manner as the other. During the succeed- 
scarcely aware of its influence over them. ing winter and spring, the appearance of my wheat- 
v\\ gardeners understand that their success de- fleid became the subject of much notice and remark 
dt mainly upon^a deep and tfwrough cultivation. — on the part of my neighbors, as well as others from 
)y may use manures to the greatest extent, but if several adjoining counties who saw it, many of 
tilth is shallow, in a time of drought the product whom supposed that this application of Guano 
1 be cut short. could not possibly produce such a crop as its then 
'irgil, who lived as long ago as the first Consul- present appearance indicated — in this, however, 
> of Pompey the Great, in his instructions to the they were mistaken — there were two small pieces 
iouUurists cotempurary with him, says : left, without manure of any kind. One of these 

««E'cii in ihc imriy dawnint of the year, upon the best part of the field, and the other upon a 
PrcNlucc tlic plow, and yoke the sturdy »teer— * r i- i-. 

Andgojul him till lie ^runw bencnih Iim toil, P»" 0» medium quality. 

Till Uie bright share is buried in the soil." It may be recollected that the crop of wheat that 

To reference here to skimming the surface of the season was generally most inferior, both in quality 

jnd. And in relation to the result of such an oper- and quantity. Upon the parts left without manure, 

D the same intelligent author says : it was scarcely worth cuttinjc, and men of integrity 

lat crop rewards the peedy porisHni's pains, and good judgment, were of the opinion that without 

barMB the crowded horns With more than promised gains; ..,)., , ,, , , 

ia the profit amall the peasant makes, the aid of the guano, I could not have saved more 

iS'.S&t,:^'*TS«76cf«f«i;;'"oS^^^^^ Ihan .ixly or seventy bushel, of wheat from the 

inb hit lahoars with a crudinn<; eye— field. The product was three hundred and twenty- 

^S'tte^h^ll" 'iSrfntcu S:; w,Sf ■ fi^o bushels, Uiat weighed 64 lbs. to the bushel. The 

be, wiUi frequent exercise commands guanoed portion continuine at harvest to be decidcd- 

nnwllling soil, and Uimes the < Worn-out Lands.''' , . .. ., ,, ^ ,- ... . , 

.. ., J * J J • i J .u • • ly better than that manured from the bam-Tard and 

irgil understood and appreciated the importance •'., ,«. .^.. ... . 

A^ .mi iWotiffk cultivation of the soil, in order "»^'«- 7,1"/"^'^, *>» »°''." ^'^h '='"»''' >" ^^ 

a becoming properly a recipient for the judicious 'P^g °n84G. and to this time Us appearance af- 

,. .. - lords as Strong evidence of great improvement in the 

UcaUoo of manure. , , .^ ,.*». . ., ^ .. r . . t* u 

: should enter largely into the calculations of ^"°^\^' »^ did during the growth of wheat. It has 

r J .u u L ij * 'J now been pastured freely during two summers, and 

rr farmer, and upon these he should most assidu- . ... .i.^/- 

, .. . ., I . tf r It .1. been exposed to the action of the froitts of two win- 

1? practice, to avail himself of all the means , ^ ,. <i .. * l 

... . * . .. I r ters, and upon the guanoed portion I have not vet 

iin his reach to increase his supply of manure • , . ... /. . . 

,. J . r u. r 1 * iT- .< .L seen a single clover root thrown out of the i;round, 

a the products of his farm. Let him ** c^ather .., - **.. . ,, ., , , - 

. J, '^ , . *u 4 *L. 1. 1 .%, J whilefrom the part manured from the barn yard, &c. 

Jie fragments and see that nothing be lost,*' and ., , , . .. , , . ^ ,* 

assured the reward vrill be most liberal. Where '' •'" »''"o»'ent'rely disappeared. Good farmer, 

, ., . , - ., . . .. ,. ,. , have frequently remarked during the present sum- 

ft is ayailable, fail not in the application. In ,. ... "^ r .1.. /• n . ^ 

J- . • . .L J- . r 1 • * roer that the appearance of this field warrants the 

te districts the distance fi*om lime is so great, • • .u / '. •_• r 1 • • 

, ^. ... ,. 1 u conclusion that it IS now capable of producing large- 

t the man with smalt means can scarcely be ex- , ^ r r o & 

,.^ . , lUA'- r ly of any croD common to our country. 

ted to use it upon a large scale— but m regionsof _. . '[^ - ^ , ,„ ^, / . „ » 

, . .' ° , J *. 4 f This "worn-out land "is "renovated," and ample 

nlry where bone, guano and*poudrette act fa. . . ^ . - -. r .... «. . 

,r •. a. ..,_.._.* .J r means produced for increasing its fertility. Simi- 

ftblf, none need be without important aid from ... . . .... 

^ -T . .... 1 r !•• .• lar instances of improvement exist m very many ex- 

ruse. Under a judicious system of cultivation , . . ^ . ^. i ^ 

eorr*ct management, either of these will make •"P'*' '^*' "" "^ ?"" mth» portion of our coun- 

Dlifut returns the first year, and the strongest and t'T- """'""S f"™ H"* »PP»>ctl.on of l.me, bone and 

. , . . , • • r «!. • 1 u-r* poudrette, as well as from guano. 

1 conclusive evidence exists of their durability "^ _, , . , , ^ . , . 

UDures. Proofs of this abound in my neighbor- ^^ ""T "•«» ^^? »'«'' """^^ T' °""^ *''° 

d. Reference to the " facts" in a single case in '^'l '«' ^^ nnacquamted w.lh Ihe.r effects and the 

It may suffice for an example. In the summer ""^"."^ "Ppl'cation, my counsel is go, make a visit 

1845, 1 prepared seventeen acres and a few per- ^ "■* ""P""'' '''"'''«» '» »»""' "^ 'h» neig'-borine 

.of land for wheat About five-sixths of this f«»t«»-™»fk well the course pursued b, the indus- 

. _ , A- r Ai. £ ij trious farmer, who considers the outlay upon his land 

i extremely poor-upon a portion of the field, i„ ^^e light of a judicious investmei.t oFcapital.- 

i put one. hundred and twelve ox-cart loads of inquire of him how he succeeded in making »« two 

lure from the barn-yard and stable, on what I blades of grass grow," where perhaps none grew 
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before. If this cannot be efTected on account of dis- 
tance, and the inquirer is an inhabitant of Maryland, 
or the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania or Virginia, 
make a visit to tiie neighborhood of Sykesville, and 
view George Patterson^s improvements ; then pass 
on via the rail road to the Laurel Farm in Prince 
George^s county, and wonder as others have done at 
the effect of the almost magic wand, waved by Hor- 
ace Capron, over what was ten years ago a desolate 
barren waste — thence a few miles, ten or fifteen 
only, to the neighborhood of Sandy Spring and 
firookeville, in Montgomery County, Md., and where 
in proximity to all these enough is left yet unim- 
proved to shew what has been done and is still doing. 
And though but one of the inhabitants of one of 



these districts, 1 will answer for all, tbit uich aviii* 
tor, with such an honest purpose for bis object as the 
*( renovation of worn-out land," ahall receive i 
hearty welcome, information freely and courteooiij 
given, so far as we are in possession of knowledge 
that will qualify us to impart it; and when benij , 
be about to leave us, we will tender him the exprei- 
sion of our good will, and good wishes for hii lueeea 
in all good measures — and say to bim ** go and do 
likewise." Let industry guide the plow, and science ' 
bear her lights along, and success in "reDOvatiog 
worn -out land" is certa'm. 

THOS. P. STABLER. 
Near Brookeville, Montgomery Co., Md. 
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Proceedings of the Maryland State Agricultural Soeietj. 



Wednesday Evening, .Vov. 8, 1848. 

Agreeably to adjournment, and in pursuance of 
ptibiic notice, the Society met this evening, at the 
Hall of the Maryland Instititutc. Chas. B. Cal- 
vert, Esq. President, took the chair at the appointed 
hour, and called the meeting to order. 

Mr. •?. B. Davis, of Montgomery, moved that all 
incorporated companies, or firms, may be received 
as members of this Society, to be represented by 
some designated member of the corporation or firm 
in all meetings of the Society — which motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. Davis then proposed that Mr. Miller, be 

admitted as the representative of the Triadelphia 
company — which was concurred in. 

Mr. W. JV. W. Botrie, of P. George^s, moved that 
the committees appointed to act as Judges at the 
Fair, bo called over, and, that any vacancies which 
may be found therein be now filled. 

Mr. Carey, of Baltimore County, moved that the 
subject be laid over until the morning. 

Col. Capron moved an amendment, that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee of Jive to fill all vacancies 
which may occur in the list of Judges — which was 
adopted, — and the following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed accordingly, viz: Col. A*. Goldsborough, of Tal- 
bot, Gen. T. Tilghman, of Talbot, Dr. IVharton, of 
Washington Co., Col. }V. W, W. Boicie, of Prince 
Georgc^s, and Mr. Faxdknery of Montgomery. 

G. W. Z>o66in, of Howard District, from the com- 
mittee on Fencing, made the following Report on 
the subject specially committed to them, which was 
read, and on motion of Mr. Lyles of A. A. Co., was 
accepted, and ordered to be published with the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

REPORT ON fencing. 

The standing committee on Fencing, to whom was 
specially committed the duty of examining and re- 
porting upon the laws of enclosure, or Fencing, in 
existence in Maryland „and of suggesting amend- 
ments thereof, hafe had the subject under consider- 
ation, and now beg leave to report. 

The common law reco^izes the fact, that the land 
of every owner or occupier is enclosed and set apart 



from that of his neighbor, either by a visible and 
tangible fence, as one field is separated from another 
by a hedge or a wall — or by an ideal invisible bouid- ; 
arjf, existing only in the contemplation of law. is 
when the land of one man adjoins to that of aMuer 
in the same open or common field. Hence eveiy 
unwarrantable entry upon the land of anotbeft 
whether the same be enclosed by a visible fence or 
not, is a trespass, for which the law has proeribed 
appropriate remedies, by means whereof, the paitj 
trespassed upon, recovers damages, greater orkait 
in proportion to the injury he has sustained. TtOk 
obvious principle of justice is co-eral with theieps* 
rate existence of individual property in land; itwil 
translated by our ancestors to this countrv wkh 
themselves, and is as much now the general law of 
Maryland, as it ever was the law of England, fron 
whence we derive it. Of course it at once wtitl 
rest the Idea that it is the duty of the land owBCft 
*Ho fence out^^ stock, and imposes upon the slock 
owner the duly of fencing it in. 

It is obvious then, that the law of treapais, M 
generally applicable to the State, with reference to ' 
the subject specially referred to the committM,' 
needs no legislative modification. In the couotiei 
of Allegany, Washington, Charles, Baltimore, GecU, 
Kent and Caroline, the rule of the common law hM 
been changed, and the right to recover for a treipsH 
is made to depend upon the proof by the perty ties- 
passed upon, as a condition precedent to iiis raeov* 
ery, that he has enclosed his property with a fence 
of a prescribed height. All who live in oouBties 
where the trespasser is thus shielded by the necessity 
of proving what is called a 'Mawful fence," know 
from experience the exceeding inconvenience sod 
often impracticability, of this preliminary proof, to 
say nothing of its hardship and injustice. But as 
these modifications are local, it seems to the com- 
mittee to belong more properly to the county Socie- 
ties to consider and determine whether anv, sod 
what, amendments, may be expedient with renrence 
to them. 

Although the committee are of opinion that no a* 
mendment in the law of trespass as generally ippli* 
cable to the State, is called for, thev cannot bat 
think that an improved condition of paolieMBtinrol 
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is much needed in order to gi?e to the law its full 
efficiency. It should be remembered by every far- 
mer, that it is his duty to limit his stock to his ability 
to feed them, and for all that he does keep to supply 
an adequate support upon his own land. He should 
remember that he has no more right to trespass, by 
his cattle, upon his neighbor, whether that neighbor 
has what is called a ^'lawful fence" or not, than he 
would hare to take his purse because he was not 
armed to defend it; or to rob his corn house because he 
chanced to leave the key in the lock or the door open. 
If the farmer have a range of uncultivated land 
which he wishes to pasture, let him enclose it; and 
if he does not, he is, morally, as much responsible 
lor the injury hi^ cattle may do to the property of 
others, as the owner of a vicious dog would be in 
permitting him to be at large. Thus mindful of his 
own duty and of the rights of others, the farmer 
would tzmftMl^n influence by his own example, 
which would'l^of as much value, within its sphere, 
as the strong arm of the law itself; and he would 
be, moreover, in the best position to enforce the law, 
whether his relation to it be that or party litigant, 
magistrate, juror, or mei^ly private, but law and 
order-loving citizen. 

In this view the committee can only refer the sub- 
ject, where local modification already exists, to the 
County Societies ; and where the common law still 
prevails, they strongly recommend the farming in- 
terest to oppose any modification of it which will 
transfer the burden of enclosure from the stock 
owner to the land owner ; and further to sustain by 
their countenance and approbation, due enforcement 
of the law whenever its application becomes neces- 
aarr. 

Od behalf of the committee, 

GEORGE W. DOBBIN, Ch'n. 

The reports of the other Committees were then 
called for, but none being ready to report, on motion, 
further time was allowed them. 

Gen. TUghtnant from the Committee of five ap- 

Sointed to fill up vacancies in the committees of 
adges, made a report, with a list of Judges appoint- 
ed, which Was adopted — and the Judges were, on 
motion of Col. Coproti, required to meet to-morrow 
morning, at lU o^clock, on the Show erounds at Fair 
Mount, to proceed to the fulfilment of the duties as- 
signed them. 

The Society then adjourned until to-morrow even- 
ing at the same hour and place. 

Tbursdat, Abe. 9, 1848. 

The Society met agreeably to adjournment, the 
PretMent in the chair. 

Col. OarroU of Howard District, after some intro- 
ductory remarks, offered the following Report from 
the committee on Horses and Mules, which was read. 

RBPORT ON HORSES AND MULES. 

The Committee on Horses and Mules having, with 
great care, examined all the horses and mules upon 
tbeground, ofiered for premiums, report — 

That the exhibition of stallions and brood mares, 
with foals at their feet, has been very meagre and 
indifferent, and not at all equal to the just expecta- 
tion of the public. By the regulations they found 
UiRt no premium was offered for mares unless with 
foals at their feet, which excludes a fine saddle 
mare, owned by Mr. Mercer, of West River. Thev 
inenUoD, alto, with much commeDdation, a fine black 



bay gelding, as a saddle horse, owned by Col. H. 
Capron, and an excellent team of horses, owned by 
George Patterson, Esq. No premium for which, 
however, was offered by the Society. 

The exhibition of mules was more encouraging, 
although not as many ks, in the opinion of your 
Committee, should have been sent to the first meet- 
ing of a Society so important to the largest interest 
of this country : and so excellent were the three teams 
on the ground, that it was not without some difficulty 
that, taking all into consideration, your Committee 
came to a conclusion. This however, they did, 
unanimously, after a careful revision. 

The exhibition of Jacks was not, in number, what 
it should be. One was far superior to any shown, 
aod would alone have taken the premium almost 
anywhere. 

They cannot conclude this report without urging 
upon the farmers of this State the necessity of paying 
more regard to the raising of the three classes of 
horses — the cart horse, the harness horse, and the 
saddle horse — the one contributing to the wealth of 
the mass, and the two other to their comfort and 
luxury, and all three to the wealth and defence of 
the country. 
We award to George Patterson, Esq., the 

Kremium for the best stallion for draught 
orse, (10 00 

We award for the best team of mules, to 

Col. H. Capron, 5 00 

We award to Jno. N. Hambleton, Esq. for 

the best pair of mules, 5 00 

We give the fir>t premium for the best Jack 

to Messrs. Driver and Robinson, 5 00 

We award the premium for t>est saddle mare 
to Thomas P. Stabler, of Montgomery Co. 5 00 
We recommend ai premium for the best saddle 
Mare, to Mr. Mercer's Brown Bess. 

CHARLES CARROLL, 
WILLIAM GILMOR, 
O. HORSEY. 

Dr. Wharton moved to strike out the latter clause 
of the report, recommending a special premium, 
which was not concurred in, and the report was a- 
dopted. 

Dr. Thompson of Del. from the committee on Neat 
Cattle over 3 years old, in presenting the following 
report, made some interesting remarks on the Fair 
now being held, in which he urged that Baltimore 
was the point between the North and South, which 
was peculiarily suitable for the success of such ex- 
hibitions. The remarks of Dr. Thompson were re- 
ceived with the most rapturous applause. The re- 
port was then read and adopted. 

REPORT ON CATTLE 3 TEARS OLD AND UPWARDS. 

The committee on Cattle of three years old and 
upwards, feel fully the responsibility of the duty en- 
trusted to It, and candidly confess the difficulty of the 
task, to decide satisfactorily to themselves, much 
less to others, where so much of merit, and in such 
large numbers, were presented for their judgment 
and arbitrament, as has been done to-day — after a 
full examination and deliberation, the committee has 
unanimously awarded according to the rules and 
regulations laid down by the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Society for its guidance, the following a- 
wards : 
Short Horn ButU^lst best bull, 4 years old, CoL 

Capron*s Valentine — Ist premium, (10 

2d best— Gledhow— Col. Capron, 5 

3d best— Potomac— Charles B. CalTert, 9 
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Holatein Butt — 1st premium to "Prince Pucklo 
Miucau,^* the property of W. B. Dobbin, 10 

No other Holstein bulls exhibited. 

Devon BuU$—Ui best bull— Col. Capron^s im- 
ported Eclipse — Ist premium, 10 

2d best— Jas. N. Goldsborough's "George," 5 

No third premium awarded. 

Durham Cows — 1st premium to Ch. B. Calvert^ 

cow Alberta, 10 

2d best — Col. Capron^s Cinderella, 5 

3d best— do Sally Walker, 3 

Id selectinc; the abore three Durham cows for the 
premiums offered, from thirty-five, all of very fine 
quality and highly creditable to their breeders and 
owners, among which are the slock of Col. Capron, 
Messrs. CaUert, Clement, Atlee, Cox, Cromwell, 
Perrine, Troup and others, — we have selected practi- 
cally, and to the best of our judgment the aboYe, and 
can only say of the whole, that a finer lot of Durham 
cows we have never seen collected together in any 
previous exhibition in the United States. 

No Ayrshire Bull offered. 
Jlynhire Cows — 1st prem. to Mary Queen of Scotts, 

the property of Ramsay McHenry, JIO 

3d premium, cow Blossom — W. B. Dobbin, 5 

3d do to "Flora"— Mr. McHenry, 2 

Holslein Cows — Isl prem. to Col Capron^s Rosette, 10 
2d premium, Col. Capron^s Khoda, 5 

3d do Chas. B. Calvert's Beauty, No. 100, 2 

Grade Cows — 1st premium to Red &, White cow, 

of Aaron Clement of Philadelphia, 10 

2d premium, John Gibson's cow, 5 

No Alderney Bull offered. 
Mdemey Cows — lat premium Chas. B. Calvert's 

cow Cynthia, 10 

Devon Cows — 1st prem. to Col Capron's Josephine, 10 
2d premium, CqI. Capron's Effie, 5 

.3d do A. B. Davis' Isabella, 2 

The committee cannot refrain nolicing the fine 
stock of Mr. George Patterson, of Carroll Co., ex- 
hibited but not offered or intended for premiums. — 
This decision of their enterprizmg breeder and own- 
er we regret, but must note the fact as presented — 
the %vhole herd, old and young, meet our decided ad- 
miration, and cheerfully should we have been ready 
to award them the premiums decreed, but for the 
rigid exclusion of their owner. 

In this imperfect discharge of our onerous duty, 
the committee have only to commend the laudable 
and patriotic conduct of the Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware fanners, in sparing no pains or ex- 
Dense in exhibiting and getting upon the ground to 
arge and creditable amount of stock of 3 years old 
ind upwards, — and in conclusion, can say, if this, 
^e first effort of the Maryland State Society has 
lucceeded so well, what may we not expect of her 
ulure exhibitions. 

JAMES W. THOMSON, 
GEO. E. BROOKE, 
BRYAN JACKSON, 
N. B. WORTHINGTON. 

Col. Ware, of Va., from the committee on Neat 
cattle over 2 and under 3 years old, presented the 
rhiiow*n<9; report, which was adopted. 

vn« OK CATTLE BETWEEN 2 AKD 3 TEARS OLD. 

■''he Committee on neat cattle, over ^ in** Mn^Ui. 3 
w-fs, report — 
•'or improv^:d shorts, they aw"^''d ti.w uj;l>'^ 

1 Mil. lo/^L'jnrrh'^n ». 
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The second prize to Mr. C. B. Calvert, for his 
red heifer, lona, |3 

The committee will here remark, that the diffisr- 
ence was so slight as to cause them, for a moment, 
to hesitate whether itshotild not have been given to 
her or Mr. Calvert*s handsome red and white heifer. 
The committee was much pleased with another of 
Mr. Calvert's heifers, with a calf at her side. From 
the appearance of her udder and her order, while 
nursing, they think she gives so strong an evidenee 
of the promi9e of a fine* milker, that, had they the 
power, they would have given for her a'discretionary 
premium. 
For the Deuom— The higlicst prize to Col. Capron, 

for his Adelaide, $5 

Ayrshire— To Air Ramsay McHenry 's heifer — 

May Queen — highest prize, fS 

Grades— To Mr. Cromwell, highest prize, to his 
half short horn, half Devon, ^5 

In making the awards above, the committee have 
examined, with care, and decided with deliberation, 
and we must hope that the cxhibili^>n of such hand- 
some animals as have invited our investigation, in the 
infancy of our Society, will preshadow a giant in its 
maturity. In our deci.-)ioiis we have endeavored to 
follow our instructions faithfully, as printed for our 
direction. J. W. WARE. 

flon. Willoughby Xewton, of Va., presented the 
following report, which was read and adopted : 

REPORT ON NEAT CATTLE UNDER 2 TEARS. 

The Committee on neat Cattle, under two years 
old, have performed the duty assigned them, and beg 
leave to report — 

That the exhibition of stock of most of the Tarie* 
ties indicated in the proceedings of the Society, was 
large and of extraordinary excellence, rendering it 
difficult for the committee, in many cases, so to dis- 
criminate as to make satisfactory decisions. ARer 
a patient and careful examination of the animals 
presented, they award the following premiums : 

SHORT HORNS. 

There was no short horn Bull, between onis and 
two years, offered for premium. For the best short 
horn bull calf, we award the premium of |2 to John 
Contce, Esq., of Prince George's County, for hii 
beautiful calf, being a fine specimen of the fun 
stock of Charles B. Calvert, Esq., and to Col. Horaee f 
Capron the premium of ^1 for the 2d best, for hii / 
beautiful red calf, (No. 123) being less than 3 months] 
old, yet possessing perfect symmetry of figure. Col. 
J. D. Bowling, of Prince George^s, and John H. 
Somcrville, of Anne Arundel, also exhibited verr 
fine bull calves, of the stock of Mr. Calvert, wbieh 
are worthy of high commendation ; and we regret 
that it was not possible to award them premiuns, 
also. 

For the best heifer, between 1 and 2 years, we 
award the premium of $5 to Charles B. Calvert, Esq., 
for Ida, now 20 months old, and giving, daily, 16 . 
quarts of milk *, and the premium for the 2d best 1 
heifer to Horace Capron, for his heifer Harriet, (No. J 
125.) 

For the best heifer calf, under 1 year, we awaid 
the premium of $2 to Horace Capron, for his roan 
heifer, Mary, now 5 months old, and to Charles B. 
Calvert the premium of j^l for the 2d best, hisheifor 
calf, Constance. 

ATR8HIRE8. 

Mr. Ramsay McHenry, of Harford County, was 
thf '^nly cxiiibiter of Ayrshires, tmdcr two years 

'^ '"'' ii •ofnnlJnnoA viit •hf ■ap'tilntiQny pre- 
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scrihed far out gorernmiDt, we mrnrd la him the I Thej Bonnl Ihs premium for the belt lot ot liTO 

Sram. ar|3 Tor his Ayshire bull Bruce, be twee n 1 and ! mutton, nolleia than six in number, loC. B. Rajbold, 
resra, not reKsnlin^lhe animal of luScientni ' " --- ■ •■ "■""—•" ^ - 
to eominancl the Gnl preraiuin. We uwan) to I 
Blao. the premium of «1 Tor the be>l bulJ calf, Tor his 
idMurraji •" 



ipalleH calf, named Murraj ; and alio Ihe prei 

of fS tor the best Ajrghir* buifer (Bonnj Doon,} 
between 1 and 3 jears. 

Th« onlj Holsleins, under two Tears old, oOered 
for premium, were exhibited bj the publie-spriled 
Preiident of the Sooielj | and we award lo him [he 
Grit preniiumi offS and tafor his two Gne Holati 
heiCen, Ihe one over jnd tlte other under two jeara 
old, (Noa. 101 aud IDS } 

We award to William H. Jonei, ofSomerset Co., 
the premium of ^ for the best grade heirer between 
1 and 3 jean, for his heifer of the mixed Deron and 
Ourbam blnod, being a very line anrmul ; and lo Col. 
Horace Capron Ihe premium of fS for the ^ besl 
beifer, for his T-Sth Durham, being, alio, an animal 
of ^real beauty. The premium of g3, for the 3d 
he*l grade heifer, we award Id Charles B. Colverl, 
£w., far his heifer, (No. 103-) 

rnr Ihe best grade bull calf, we award the premium 
of (3 to Geoi^ W. Dobbin, for his beautiful culf, 
tiCD. Tajlor, a cross ot the Holstein and Ajnhire. 

Col. Horace Capron, alone, offered Derons. under 
two jear«, for premiums. Of'theae, he exhibited 
aome ferj fine specimens, all of which we conaidei 
eolitled lo premiumi. We, accordingly, award to 
blm Ihe premiums of^ and )3 for the best bulls 
under two yeart ; and also the same premium for the 
beat heifer under two tears old, for the animals 
(No.. } 

NoJUirwfor Hnv/brri cattle, under two jcars, 

There wen many Ter; fine animals eihibiled, 
to which it wainot in our power lo award premiums, 
that are worthy of special notice. The brauliful 
berd of pure Derons, exhibited by Geo. Pallerfan, 
Oq.. bul not otfered for premiums, can scarcely be 
too highly extolled. In richnesi of color, symmetry 
of form, and in all the poinls that dialin|{uiih the 
bMt or their kind, we doubt whether Uiey can be ' 
•urpaiaed in this or anj other country. 

WILLXJUGHOY NEWTON, 
JOHN JONES. I 

M. T. GOLDSBOROUGH. I 

Mr. /. M. TunKT, of Billimore, from Ihe Com- 
millae on Fal Cattle and Sheep, made the following 
report, which was adopted ; 



The Committee on Fat Cattle and Sheep re pari— 

Thai Ihey lake great pleasure in staling that they 
raaDd many fine cattle and sheep, which were hi{(hly 
creditable tu Iheir owners. They found great diffi- 
cuIlT in deciding between the rarioun animals Bxam- 
iuei by them, but finally concluded 10 award Ibe 
fdkiwii^ premiums : 

They award Ihe premium for Ihe best fat cow to 
Cal. Cipron, as owner of Ellen Kirby. 

They award the premium for Uie best fat heifer lo 
Chariea B- CaWart, Esq., as owner of LucraliaClay. 

IImv award the premium for Ihe bcil slauchterad 
■Mhw lo H. T. Ooldiborough, bq. 



Esq., or Delaware. J. M. TURNER, Ch'n 

9th November. 1646. 

Mr. Jamti T. Earie, of Queen Anne's, from the 
oommitlce on Sheep, made the following report, 
which was adopted : 

The Committee on Sheep, preliminary to entering 
on the discharge of Iheir duliei, must beg lo lender 
lo the Society a well-desoried compliment for their 
liberal and judicious encouragement to Ihe produe- 
, lion of this molt useful description of domeilio 
animaii. Their programme of premiums embraea 
I nearly every valuable variety kaowu to Ihe American 
breeder, from the long wools, represented in Ihe 
! sturdy New Oxfordahire and Cobwolds, down to Ihe 
comparatively diminutive, but, in well selected 
localities, probably no less valuable, Saxony. They 
base been mindful of Ihe in I e real of Ihe manurao 
, lurer. while they have not forgotten the eullivaled 
. palate of the epicure ; and in all have ihey regarded 
, Ihe profits of him who has, more especially, claims 
I upon their care — the grower. These elforts to pro- 
mote this branch of husbandry, jour commiltee an 
I gratified lo have it in their power lo report, were 
well seconded and sustained by the raisers of long 
I wools, who appeared uuoti the ground in gooillj 
I number, competing, in noble rivalry, for jour priies. 
I Col. Ware, from Virginia, not unknown to fame 
I as a great grower of ihis clasi of sheep, brought 
with him soma of the flowers of his Qock of superb 
Cotiwoldi — fine sheep, all! yet, not content with 
! those he had, but palrlotically desirous that his own 
Country should not be beaten in big sheep, he had 
j ordered in from England, at a high figure, a buck 
and two yearliog ewea, (the two ewes conitituling 
part of a lot that successfully competed fur Ihe 
highest prize at Ihe late Cattle Show and F^ir in 
j Yorkshire.) These are splendid animals, of fine 
^ proportions, very large, with great propensily lofat- 
, ten, and give promise of heacy fleeces. Weighty as 
IS Ihe obligation your Society is under to Col. Ware 
I for the interest ha gave lliis department of the exhi- 
I billon, the American grower of long wools owe* him 
I a still greater debt, which, if properly paid, must, by 
I the introduction of his sheep into other flocks oflba 
Country, lead lo Ihe mnsl improving results. 

Side by side with Ihe Old Dominion stood lillle 
bul friit Delaware, flanked by her mighty neighbor, 
Ihe Keystone State. And what belter represenlalive 
could she hate tent than Mr. Clayton Reybuld, with 
bis New Oxfordshire buck, "Old Bill'"— bis name 
almost a synonyme I|or all that is excellent in sheep 
and peaches i and "Old Bill," too, the Prince of 
sheep — not another sheep on the ConlinenI, huwerer 
long hit horns, can boast his horn bas been so Mail- 
ed ; the victor of many a field, his laurels fit him 
easj. Long maj he wear them, and other sheep 
look sheepish, as ttiey must, before his Sheapthip. 
He was attended, loo, by his noble harem, most 
select in all the pointa — (great weight in coiiipara- 
lively small compass, symmetry of form, fineness of 
iMne, early maturity, disposilion to take on fal, uni> 
iormilj of appearance, heavy, yet fine, glossy fleece) 
— that should constitute them Ihe chosen oucs of hia 
royal household. Between the two oceans, from 
the Arottook to the Rio Grande, Ihey would be 
bard to beat. While treating of Ihe family of 
Colswolds, we must not forget to make most honor- 
able motioD of a lot of Ihirij odd exhibited bj Ub 
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Carroll and Mr. Horsev, recently purchased, weilishsetof spinsters, it has never been their good or 
understand, from Col. ware. They are large sheep, ! evil fortune to have brought under their inspeetioD. 
but not being in as good condition as others that | They looked upon the eve of evaporation ; and hid 
were entered, they contended on disadvantageous ' there been any of them to evapiorate, they would, 
grounds. Of the Leicester, a class of close alliance doubtless, have thus passed away ; but as there b 
to the above, Mr. Aaron Clement, of the Keystone ', absolutely none of them to die, it is difficult to nj 
State, presented a pen of superior ewes. We know ( how long the yam of life may yet be sputi to iheia. 
him well as a true man and approved breeder, and | With their regret that the discharge of their duliei 
bid him, now and always, a hearty welcome to our i has made it imperative on them to trespass so long 
soil. Pleased as we are that he should have borne on the time of the Society, your committee conchide 
oflfthe palm, we can not but admire his a5/u/eness in with recommending the following award of pre- 
not htning present a Leicester ram ; for sure as he had miums : — To Thomas Duckett, Esq., a premium for 
iW, Old Maryland, who stood forth by Thomas the best Leicester ram. To Mr. Aaron Clement, of 



1 




us again, next fall. A review of the lone wools premium for best lot of three New Oxfordshire 
over, the attention of your committee was directed ewes. To Col. Ware, of Virginia, a premiun for 
to an inspection of the middle wools. Prominent the best Colswold ram, (imported.) To ume, a 
under this classification stands the South Downs ; premium for best lot of three Cotswold ewes, (two 
and of this superior mutton sheep, claiming, and 1 of them imported.) To Mr. Aaron Clement, pre- 
probably justly, too, to be without a rival in this re- 1 mium for best South Down buck. To Col. Horace 

Capron, premium for best lot of three South Down 
ewes. To Mr. Tilghman Goldsborough, of Talbot, 
premium for best lot of three South Down lambs. 
To Mr. Aaron Clement, premium for best lot of 
three ewes of mixed blood. To Mr. Henry Carroll, 
premium for best lot of three lambs of mixed blood. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES T. EARLE, 
WM. D. BOWIE, 
JOHN S. SELLMAN. 

Mr. £. T. Paea, of Queen Anne's, from the oom- 
mittee on Swine, offered the following report, wluch 
was adopted : 

REPORT ON swim. 

The committee on Swine respectfully report* that 
they award the following premiums: 
To James 6. Cox, Esq. for best Boar of any breed. 
Charles B. Calvert, Esq., for the second bert. 
James G. Cox, Esq. for the best Sow. 
J. J. Bowers, Esq. lor the second best Sow. 
James G. Cox, E^. for the best lot of Piga. 
John Gibson, Esq. for the 2d best lot of Pin. 
EDWARD T. PACA, ChairVi. 

Mr. Wm, C. Wilson^ of Baltimore Co. from the 
committee on Poultry, offered the following report, 
which was adopted : 

REPORT OSr POULTRY. 

The Committee on Poultry report — 
That the display of Poultry on the ground wai, 
in every respect, creditable to the Society, as it eon* 
prised fine specimens of all the varieties included in 
the Society^s list, as well as a number of fancy 
breeds. 

For the best pair of Jersey Blues, they award Uie 
premium to Aaron Clement, of Pennsylvania. For 
the best pair of Dorkings, to James G.'Cox, of Balti- 
more County. The premium assigned to '*the beat 
pair of other breeds," the Committee have givento 
VVilliam Gilmor, for a fine specimen of the Iririi 
Java breed. For the best pair of Bucks County 
fowls, to James G. Cox. For the best pair of Tur- 
keys, to William B. Dobbin, for a pair of caponed 
Turkeys. For the best pair of Geese, to Jamee O. 
Cox. For the best pair of Muscovy Ducks, to JanM 
Q. Cox. For the best pair of common Duckl, to 
James G. Cox. For the best pair of Caponii to 
George Patterson, of Carroll County. For tlie 
largest collection of fowls, to James 6. Cos. 



spect, those presented were most excellent speci- 
mens — Maryland again against Pennsylvania. The 
prize was well contested ; and although our boasted 
and chivalric Colonel of Laurel, backed by the 
Eastern Shore, in her noble representative from 
Talbot, made good fight, and fairly turned the key 
upon Mr. Clement, in the matter of ewes and lambs, 
yet he would not long stay whipped, but, marshalling 
his beautiful bucks,, returned the sally, and fairly 
put them hors de combat. In this connection, we 
should deny sheer justice to Mr. Clement if we re- 
frained to express our most unqualified admiration 
of a superb South Down ewe, one of three selected 
by himself out of his pen, for competition, as the 
most finished and perfect animal of the kind upon 
the i^round. She has, we believe, gone into the pos- 
session of Ramsay McHenry, E^., of Harford, and 
will, no doubt, through her descendants, give good 
account of herself at our future Cattle Shows. Of 
the fine wools, there was not a representative pre- 
sent. 

Without expressing an opinion as to how far the 
profits to be realised from this last mentioned class 
of sheep would compare with those to be obtained 
from raising the larger descriptions, your committee 
would simply remark that, had time permitted, they 
should have been pleased to disclose to the Conven- 
tion statistics to show that the amount of wool, em- 
bracing the different descriptions, produced in our 
country, falls very far short of a supply, and that its 
production might be very profitably extended. Your 
committee would here cluse their labors with sub- 
mitting their award of premiums, but that they are 
admonished by a high sense of duty to tender from 
the Society to Mr. Joshua M. Turner, that great 
lover and persecutor, too, of the ovine race, their 
sincere gratitude for his pen of very select ewes^ and 
to assure him they highly applaud his indefatigable 
research. Had there been a premium offered for 
this description of time* honored animals, your com- 
mittee might safely offer him the consolation that, in 
their opinion, he would have been without a rival, 
and carried it against the world ; for a more ragged, 
tattered, half-starved, mixed patch work,* Methusa- 

* These sheep were represented to be sixteen 
years old and upwards, and bearing fleeces of two 
years. The object of their introduction was to show 
the age to which those auinials will attain, and that 
other descriptions ot sheep than the Merino will carry 
their fleece longer than a year. 
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committee recommend to competitors for Mr. fi. A. Cunningham presented a Terj beautiful 
ms on Poultry, at the next exhibition, to have collection of apples, embracing twenty-six varitftieii 
tops so constructed as to afford a fuller oppor- among which we recognise the Gloria Mundi, Belle- 
Tor view ; and it would be desirable, also, flower, Priestly, Newton Pippin, Catlin, RobinsoOi 
large size is one of the qualities entering into Redstreak, Holland Pippin, Greybouse, fcc. flto. 
le of the fowls, that they should be accurately The committee award the premium of three dollait 
d, and the weights furnished to the committee, to Mr. Cunningham, for the best and greatest num- 
WILLIAM C. WILSON, ber of choice varieties of Apples. 
GEORGE W. DOBBIN, Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers, an amateur cultiTator of 
JOHN GREY. this Co., contributed -a rich and magnificent collee- 
iderable discussion took place on the subject JjonofPearo. Manyof them are of recent introduc. 

rding discretionary premiums, in which Idr. ^'^ J *°^ *,^!, ^™°»'"f , *^"» ^""^^^ ^^\ ^^^ """"i 

, Dr. Wharton, Gen. Tilghman, Dr. Thomn- <>"»y presented a beauUful appearance, but were of 

r. McHenry, Dr. Owen?, Mr. Dobbin, Mr! surpassing excellence. We unhesitatingly recoB^ 

ol.Coad.aiId Mr. Dennison took part. mend a large majority of the fify varieties exhibited 

-, ... J ^L . 4U 4 4U .• 4. lo DO o» 8uch great merit as to deserve extensive 

Do66m moved that the vote on the motion to cultivation. The varieties aretheCalebasse, Rough 

wt the recommendation of a special premium ^^^ ^^^^ Turquin, Royal d' Hiver, Angora, Wree- 

Z9M of Mr. Mercer's Brown Bess, in the re- j^^^ rj^j^,,^ Wilhemine, Easter Beune, Goulee 

the committee on Horses, &c., be reconsider- Morceau, St. German, Poire de Cure, Dutchess d' 

ich was concurred in. Angouleme, Josephine, Turkish Bonchrelien, Shob- 

rtlghman then moved that the subject be laid den Court, Chas. d' Austriche, Fortunee, Chaumon- 

table for the purpose of taking the question telle. Belle de Bruxelle, Queen Caroline, Beurred' 

cing out or rescinding the 2d of the general Aremberg, Colmar d' Hiver, Columbia, Bergamot, 

applicable to animals; which was concurred Fievee, Beurre de Hiver, Echassane, Beurre da 

reo. Tilghman then moved to strike out the Rantz, Delices d' Hardenpont, Whitefield, Colmar 

le, which was as follows : d' Hiver, Passe Colmar, Winter Nells, Bleeker*8 

viewing committee, with the exception of the Meadow, Parmentier, Vacart, Ne Plus Meuris, 

ttee on Discretionary and Miscellaneous Pre- Beurre Sutin, Bishop's Thumb, Emerald, Mabille, 

, shall award any discretionary premiums. Prince's St.' German, Jeschil Armudi, Forelle, 

it the previous permission of the Executive Beurre Gris d' Hiver, Poire d' Auch, Fondante Du- 

ittee, expressed through the President." bois, Winter Orange, Verte Longue. 

EmrU opposed the striking out the rule, and Mr. Rogers also exhibited a fine collection of 

on Mr. Clement of Pa. to give his views upon Apples, among; which were the Baldwin, Hubbard- 

iject, as to the operation of a similar rule in son's Green, Newton Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 

ooielies. Mr. Clement responded thereto, and Fameuse, &c. The committee unanimously agree 

red that it was a usual practice in other socio- that Mr. Rogers' splendid display of pears entitle 

award discretionary premiums. him to a premium of three dollars. They also award 

IFalsfc moved that the report of the committee ^im a premium of three dollars for the greatest 

•ses and Mules, be referred back, in order that numberof choice varieties ofdifferent kinds of fruiU. 

icretionary premium be stricken out, and a ^r. John Feast, a Florist of this City, exhibited a 

a be awarded instead thereof. raost delicious variety of the Grape, Herbemonfa 

. -nighman then withdrew his motion to strike ^J^,i"'''d''n *''*'' '''' ^'°^' "''**'^ ""^"^^ ' ^"''""""' 

rtlVJ'LT.^Lrl^^^^ '"*'•*'''* ^* "" Mr.'Thom\""Blagden, Mr. Stabler, and Mr. E. 

d to the Executive Committee. Whitman, each contributed beautiful specimens of 

Wharton moved as an amendment to the mo- Honey ; but, as the committee could not discriminate 

lat the recommendation of the committee on ^ny difference with regard to sweetness, they had to 

be stricken out in regard to the discretionary decide by the beauty of the exterior ; and they, 

'°'* therefore, award the premium to the first named 

Walsh moved as an amendment to the amend- gentleman. All of which is respectfully submitted 

f Dr. W., that the report be referred back to by JOHN H. BAYNE. 

nmitte on Horses, for the purpose of amend- CHARLES CARTER, 

-which was negatived. WM. R. BARKER, 

question on Dr. Wharton's motion was then JOHN H. SOMERVILLE. 

and the same was concurred in, and the re- Oen. rOghman, from the committee on Household 

amended was adopted. Manufactures, presented the following report, which 

Btfyiu, of Prince George's, from the commit- was read : 

Fruits and Honey, made the following report, ^ . . „^.^ ^. ..»«.«-.,«. - 

was read and adopted : b F . ^.poRT on household makufactures. 

>••«.« ft^ ...IT.* .%T« n^»«^ The committee who were appointed by the Mary- 

REPORT ON FRUIT ANT) HONEY. ,^^j Agricultural Society, as\}udges of^Household 

Committee on Fruit and Honey beg leave to Manufactures, have examined the articles submitted 

the following report: for their inspection, and awarded the following pre- 

f regret to state that the contributions to this mim^g. 

ment were not so numerous as was anticipated. - *. .... ... _, • .u^„ ^.»-«. :• ^4^ 

ew competiloB entered the list upon this oc- . I" »!>bmilt.ng th»re~rt they deem it proper to 

5 but wrtrujt luch a spirit of ritalry will be »'»l«. '" ">*" »*% .k' i^ Jl!X ^f^hf^i^ T 

1 .Dd diffused throughout the SUte, from thU °» ""•"P*"'*?'' •<*". '''•,'7'^L?! "' i*"!^'''' 

ini, as to produce, for subsequent eihibilions, P«j'<""? I'" .?«"? »*"8"«** *?. *•»•■?• "^J"'! " 

»DUation of choice fruiU, wtuch can not fail ti induced to attempt the «»c"tion of a twk » e 

: great admiratioD. Ij new to them, by the desire which they ftel to 
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tribute in every proper way to the improvement of 
this department in the agricultuial operations of their 
beloved State. 

Some of the articles submitted to their inspection, 
were so nearly equal in merit that they found no lit- 
tle difficultuy in deciding between them, and if they 
hAte committed any errors in the selection of the 
articles to which they have awanled premiums, it 
will be impossible for any one to regret it more sin- 
cerely, than they will themselves. 

They cannot conclude without expressing their re- 
f^t that the number of articles exhibited in their de- 
partment should have been so much smaller in com- 
parison than in the other departments of the Fair; 
and they will take the liberty to urge the ladies in 
all parts of the State, to unite in their contributions 
to the next Fair which may be held by the Society, 
and to assure them that if they will attend the exhi- 
bitions, they will be amply repaid by an inspection 
of 80 large a variety of curious and interesting ar- 
ticles. 

For best Quilt, Mrs. S. J. Somervell, A. A. Co. 
" Counterpane, Mrs. Gen. Sewell, Cecil Co. 
<( made Shirt, Miss Mary Poor, liowM Dist. 
For 2d best Shirt, Mrs. Wm. Whitelock, Bait. City. 
For best Home made Soap, Mrs. G. Patterson, Car- 
roll County, 
Home made Bread, Miss R. £. Ware, (14 

years old,) Baltimore City, 
Homemade Sponge Cake, Miss Perrine, do. 
specimen of Preserves, Mrs. Mander, Jr., 

Virginia, 
specimen of Embroidery, Miss Mary Poor, 
Howard District. 
The committee will here observe, that as there ap- 
peared to be no general rule of the Society applying 
to Discretionary Premiums, except one applicable to 
animals, they have availed themselves of a privilege 
accorded, as they are informed, by all other Agricul- 
tural Societies, especially to the Depnrtment of 
Household Manufactures, to awaid premiums to ar- 
ticles of merit, and therefore award discretionary 
premiums to be fixed by the Society, to the follow- 
ing ladies : 
To Mrs. William R. Barker of Prince George's Co. 

for a handsome pair of Cotton Hose, $3. 
To Miss Anne Iglehart, of Ilchester, Howard Dis- 
trict, for a b^utiful specimen of Quince Jelly, $2. 
To Miss Keenc, (9 years old,) of Dorchester Co. for 
■n ingeniously worked Bead Reticule, $3. 

Mrs. MARY WILKINS, 
Miss £. RODGERS, 
Mrs. BELT, 
Mrs. Capt. SLOAN, 
Mrs. THUS. SHEPARD. 

Dr. Wharlon moved that that part of the report 
recommending discretionary premiums, be stricken 
out, which was concurred in, and the report as a- 
mended was then adopted. 

Mr. Cartv from the committee on the Ploughing 
Match, made the following report, which was read 
and adopted : 

REPORT OK PLOWiyO MATCH. 

To Charlet B. Calvertt Esq , Preside.nt of the Maryland 
JlgrieuUural Societif. 

The Committee on the Plowing Match report, that 

they selected the best piece of ground in their reach, 

and caused it to be laid off into lands of j[ of an acre 

^Ah, allotting one land to each plough enterckl. The 

uncei were a« follows : 



1. Charles H. Drury, plough not described; ploagh- 
roan, Grason Jennings. 

2. B. G. Finch. From some cause, which the 
committee could not understand, but regret, this 
plough did not start. 

3. A. G. Mott, Wile^ plough, No. 7. 

4. A. G. Mott, Empire plough, letter C; ploogb- 
man, John Wooden. 

5. A. G. Mott, Wiley Side Hill plough. 

6. Nicholas U. Mott, Moore & Chamberlain*s Del- 
aware Premium plough; ploughman, Leonanl 
Hawks. 

7. Nicholas U. Mott, letter B Empire plough. 

8. N. U. Mott, No. 8^ Wiley plough. 

9. Jolin Stabler, Maryland Self-sbarpeniDg plough; 

Jdoughman, Samuel Thompson, 
onathan S. Eastman, Cleazy three horse ploo^^. 
This plough, in consequence of some slight 
breakage, was not started, much to the regret of 
the committee. 

11. E. Whitman, No. 5\ Frouty & Mears ; pkmglh 
man, William Banks. 

12. J. B. H. Fulton, No. 5^ Prouty & Mears', drawn 
by Mr. F.*s oxen; ploughman, Stephen Bis- 
grove, colored. 

13. Jesse Slingluff, plough not described, belieTed 
to be E. Whitman's 5^ Centre Draught; plough- 
man, Thomas Doran, colored. 

One other plough was run, which was not entered, 
and, consequently, the committee can gire no ao* 
count of iu The committee recommend to the 
Society, at their next ploughing match, to require 
all ploughs, intended for competition, to be entered 
and described in writing, at least two days befoie 
the match comes off; and that none, not so entered, 
be allowed to compete. This will save future com- 
mittees a world of trouble, and ensure a proper 
description of each plough. Owing to the number 
of ploughs running, &i;d the great concourse of spec- 
tators, the committee were unable to time with any 
degree of accuracy. They ascertained, tiowever, 
satisfactorily, that the range of time was from 17 to 
21 minutes. I'he committee think the lime in which 
a plough does its work a matter of secondary impor- 
tance, and recommend that it be disregarded in 
future tests of the kind. To require a ploughman 
to perform a given quantity of work in the shortest 
time, is apt to hurry him and occasion imperfect 
execution. The proper test of a plough is a dajl 
work, not the work of a few minutes; and eren by a 
day^s work, the capacity of the team is more fre- 
qucntly tested than that of the plough. The com- 
mittee have been guided in their award by tlie 
general excellence uf the work done, and not by the 
speed of its execution. As no dynamometer was 
provided, the ploughs were not subjected to this 
test, and, consequently, the committee do not award 
the 5th premium. The ground was, by no means, 
such as the committee would have selected, if a 
greater range of choice had been presented. Tbvj 
would have preferred ground presenting greater 
difficulties to the plough. On every farm there li 
some variety of soil ; and the soil is operated oa in 
very different conditions at different limes : one day 
a sod is ploughed ; another a cloTer lay ; on another 
a luxuriant crop of weeds or a heavy spread of coano 
manure is to be turned under. Many plouglis per- 
form admirably in one of these cases, and poorly in 
another. Some soils contain much ltw§ sand than 
others, and adhere to the mould board of' a plough 
with great tenacity. No plough can be said to haw 
been fairly tested for practical use which hM noC 
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been tried upon sererai different kinds of soil, and in 
fields presenting the different obstacles above enum- 
erated. Hence it is, a farmer very often purchases 
a plough which he has seen doing beautiful work at 
a ploughiiii; match, on a smooth sod, or close, clean 
stubble, and is disappointed in its performance under 
entirely different and less favorable circumstances. 
The committee, therefore, recommend that the So- 
ciety, at its next ploughing match, endeavor to obtain 
ground presenting at least some of the obstacles to 
the smooth working of a plough, above recited. 
Such a test should be desired both by the farmer and 
the manufacturer. The committee take pleasure in 
expressing their sense of the general excellence of 
the ploughs competing for the premiums on this 
occasion. They believe them all to be highly worthy 
of public favor. The workmanlike manner in which 
these plough^ are put together, and the apparent 
strength and finish or the work and materials, deserve 
particular commendation. They are also much 
pleased to state that, notwithstanding the number of 
ploughs competing, and the large crowd, no unpleas- 
ant circumstance occurred to mar the general en- 
jinnment. 

They award the premiums at follows : 

1. ToE. Whitman, 5| Prouty & Mears'; William 

Banks, ploughman. 

2. To N. U. Mott, Moore & Chamberlain's Delaware 

plough. 

3. To John Stabler, Md. Self-sharpening plough ; 

Samuel Thompson, ploughman. 

4. To A. G. Mott, Empire plough, letter C. ; John 

Wooden, ploughman. 

Dr. Wfunrton moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair, to make a report on the va- 
rious subjects connected with the exhibition, to be 
published with the proceedings of the Society, which 
was concurred in. The chair appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen to compose the committee, viz : Ed» 
ward P. Robtrts, Esq., Gen. 7. Tilghman, Jaa. 7. 
EmrU, Wm. Coad and M. T. Goldaborough, fUqs.— 
[Dr. Wharton asked to be excused from serving on 
the committee, in consequence of urgent public busi- 
oea* requiring his attention during the Fair.] 

The Society then adjourned until to-morrow even- 
ing at 7 o'clock. 

Friday, Mvember 10. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment — the 
President in the chair. 

Dr. Wharion offered the following resolutions, 
which were seconded by Col. W. W. W. Bowie, and 
on motion they were considered separately, and each 
one unanimously adopted : 

Aeto/eed, That the thanks of this Society be ten- 
dered to its President and Executive Committee, for 
the dignity, fidelity, energy, and industry, with 
which they have discharged the arduous duties im- 
poied upon them, and that they not only deserve our 
thanks, but the gratitude and commendation of all 
the agriculturists of the State. 

Baolvtd, That a committee be appointed by the 
Chair, whose duty it shall be to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of purchasing by this Society, a 
Farm, not exceeding ItM) acres, near the City of Bal- 
ttoiore, to be cultivated under its direction, with a 
Tiew to the demonstration and illustration of the 
principles of Chemistry as applicable to Agriculture, 
and that they report upon this whole subject to the 
aazt annual meetipg oi this Sooieiy. 



RtMolvedt That the President and Executive Com- 
mittee, be authorized and requested to prepare a moi* 
moriai to the next General Assembly, asking an act 
of Incorporation for Uiis Society, and such aid as in 
theirjudgment may be necessai^ in furtherance of 
the great objects of our association. 

Retolvtd, That we invoke our fellow farmers, to a- 
wake from their Rip Van Winkle slumbers, to be 
no longer hewers of wood and drawers of water, for 
all other classes, and to assume that political position 
to which they are entitled by the dignity and impor- 
tance of their profession. 

The President thereupon arose, and on behalf of 
himfielf and the other officers of the Society, return- 
ed tliaiiks for the approbatory manner in which their 
labors had been received by the diembers. 

The Chair appointed the following committee un- 
der the second resolution : Dr. Wharton, Edward P. 
Roberts, H. G. S. Kev, Samuel Hambleton, jr., 
W. L. Gaither, Dr. William Williams, and Oiho 
Scott. 

Mr. Walsh offisred the following resolution, which 
being seconded by Dr. Wharton^ was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolvidf That as an evidence of the regard In 
which the Maryland State Agricultural Society, hold 
the services rendered to the cause of Agriculture by 
Mr. Samuel Sands, by the ability with which be haa 
conducted that useful publication the **»^imc«ti Far* 
nur,^* and his untiring efforts to promote the ad- 
vancement of the cause in which we are engaged, a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair to have 
prepared a suitable testimonial to be presented to 
him in the name of this Society. 

The President appointed Messrs. Walsh, Wharton 
and W. Gilmor, the committee. 

Mr. Sands relumed thanks to the Society for the 
distinguished mark ot its approbation which was e- 
vinced by the passage of this resolution, lor his ser- 
vices in the cause in which we are all so deeply in- 
terested — but could not permit the opportunity to 
I escape of rendering justice to a gentleman to whom 
a large share of the credit is due for the success of 
the journal under his management. Mr. 8. said, 
that in addition to the host of able correspondents to 
the **»9rnmcan Farmer,''^ which had rendered it so 
popular among the farmers of the Middle and South- 
ern States, he had been assisted by the services of 
Edward P. RoaaaTs, Es<|., to whom had been con- 
fided the principal Editorial department ever since 
his connexion with the Farmer, with the exception 
of the brief space occupied by his friend then pre- 
sent, John S. Skinner^ Esq. Mr. S. concluded by as* 
suring the Society of his determination to persevere 
in his endeavours to extend the usefulness of his 
journal, and to uphold through its pages, 'the inte- 
rests and dignity of the Agricultural community. 

Mr. J&y, of St Mary ^s, offered the following reao* 
lution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That the members of this Society pledge 
themselves to exert their best efforts to Increaae the 
subscription of the ^'American Farmer,** and to eSi* 
tend its circulation in all parts of the United Statei, 
and particularly in the State of Maryland. 

Mr. ^. B. DaviSf of Montgomery Co. offered the 
following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Retolvtd, That it is the unanimous sense of th*« *o» 
ciety, that the several Canal and Rail Road 
panics would not only promote the interest of 
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culture, but also their own interest by a reduction of 
freizht on all articles used as manures, or fertilizers 
of tne soil, to the lowest possible rate of transporta- 
tion. 

Retdved further, That the President of this Society 
be and he is hereby instructed to communicate with 
the officers of the several internal improvement com- 
panies of this State, with a view of bringing about 
a reduction of freight indicated in the aforegoing 
resolution. 

Mr. Earje, of Queen Anne's, offered the following 
resolutions, which being seconded by Mr. Skinner, 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, As the sense of this Society, that as far 
as the govemmentpf the United States may be deem- 
ed constitutionally competent to the establishment 
of schools, academies or other institutions for the 
dififusion of the sciences applicable .to any art or in- 
dustry ; it would better become a Republican gov- 
ernment, resting for -support on. the free will of the 
people, and would better comport with the true in- 
terest and glory of the country, that provision should 
first and most especially be made, to disseminate a 
knowledge of the science of cultivating the earth. 

Retolved, That a copy of this resolution be com- 
municated by the President of this Society, to the 
members of Congress representing this State in both 
branches of that body ; in the hope that they may 
feel themselves called upon to use their best exer- 
tions to have it carried out in the legislature of the 
country, so far as it may be deemed expedient to 
make any appropriation for educational or scientific 
institutions of any sort. 

Mr. W* W. W, Bowie, of Prince George's, offered 
the following resolution, which being seconded by 
Dr. Wharton, was unanimously adopted : 

Retolved, That the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to the Hon. Wilson M. Caret, for the able 
and eloquent address delivered by him before the 
State Society, and that he be requested to furnish a 
copy thereof for publication. 

Mr. Bowie moved that the report of the committee 



market from Patagonia and Peru, that a reductkn 
in price would be the result. 

The Rev. Henry •Sisquith presented the followins 
report from the committee appointed to examine the 
various Agricultural Implements presentad for ex* 
hibition, which was read and unanimously adopted: 

REPORT OK AGRICULTURAL IMPLBMIim. 

The Judges on Agricultural Implements beg leave 
to report, that owing to the great number of imple- 
ments and machinery on the ground, they had great 
difficulty in awarding the premiums,— biit after ai 
much consideration as they had time to give Uie sub- 
ject committed to them, they have awarded Uie pr^ 
miums as follows : 

For the best Horse Power— to Georee Page, |10 
'* second best, a Certificate, to £. Whitman, jr. 
For the best double horse Plough, (the Wilming- 
ton plough) N. U. Mott, 5 
Second best, a Certificate to Prouty k, Mean\ 

offered by Ezra Whitman, Jr. 
Best single horse Plough, (the Maryland) by R. 

Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 5 

Best machine for Drilling or broadcasting grain, 
or grass seed, to C. B. Calvert, for an imported 
English machine, which machines will be man- 
ufactured by R. Sinclair & Co. 5 
Best Mowing or Reaping Machine — O. Hussey, 5 
Best Corn Stalk Cutter and Grinder— Jesse Umy, 3 
Second best, to £. Whitman, jr. Certificate. 
Best Corn and Cob Crusher, to E. Whitman, jr 3 
Second best to R. Sinclair & Co., Certificate. 
Best Thrashing Machine to J. C. Atlee, 5 
Second best to Mr. Drury, Certificate, 
Best Fanning Mill, S. Behel, 3 
Second best to Mr. Atlee, Certificate, 
Best Hay and Straw Cutter,— G. Catchpole, S 
Second best, J. C. Atlee, Certificate, 
Best Churn, to Ezra Whitman, Jr. 1 
Best Root and Vegetable Cutter, R. Sinclair & Co. 9 
Second Best, Ezra Whitman, Jr., Certificate, 
Best Drill Burrow, for turnips, beets, &c. to R. 
Sinclair & Co. 



on Household Manufactures be reconsidered— Gen. ggst Cultivator, to Ezra Whitman, Jr. 



Tilghman seconded the motion, — both of these gen 
tlemen urged upon the Society to reverse the de- 
cision of the preceding evening in regard to discre- 
tionary premiums. Dr. Wharton opposed the mo- 
tion, and appealed to the Chair to decide if the 
proposition was in order. The President decided 
that the motion was not in order — and an appeal 
having been made therefrom, the decision of the 
chair was unanimously sustained. After some fur- 
ther proceedings, Mr. Bowie moved that the whole 
subject be laid on the table, which was concurred in. 

Gen. TMghman then offered the following resolu- 
'ion, which was seconded by Mr. Walsh, and unani- 
nniisiy adopted : 

KtMoived, That the sum of ten dollars he placed at 
^e disposal of the Executive Committee, to be a- 
«varded by them in whole or in part to such articles 
is have been recommended for discretionary pre- 
miums, as in their opinion may be worthy of the 

he Report of the committee on Manures, ap- 
pointed at the first meeting of the Society, was then 
*'«Med for bv Mr. Coad, Mr. Boer, from the com- 
iiiitee, made a verbal report, in which he stated, 
^nt from the number oi vessels which had been 
.^patched from the United States, there would be 
i short time so large a quantity of Guano, in the 
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Best 2 or 3 horse Harrow, to N. U. Mott, 

Best Horse Rake, Ezra Whitman, Jr. 

Best Hay and Dung Fork;*, Ezra Whitman, Jr. 

Best Ox Yoke, to John Stabler, made by Gusta- 
vus Jones of Montgomery County, 

Best Com Shellcr, to R. Sinclair & Co. 

Best Grain Cradle, do do 

For the most numerous and best collection of 
Agricultural Implements, with description of 
same, to Ezra Whitman, Jr. 

For best and most numerous collection of Agri- 
cultural implements manufactured in the Stata 
of Maryland under the direction of the Exhibi- 
ter — to R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. 90 

Our attention was also particularly attracted ^ a 
Woodcock Plough exhibited by S. Witherow otn-, 
with valuable improvements connected wiib the «h 
riginal ploughs, which in our judgment, entitiea it to 
the most favourable consideration. 

The committee were very much pleased with a 
machine for making Fencing, exhibited by Clmrtar 
Coleman of Frederick County, Md. 

This machine makes Fencing rapid, cheap, ona- 
roental and uset\il. This fence is suitable for ao- 
closing yards, gardens or fields. Being put togathar 
in panels of ten feet, it may speedily ba remo?ad lo 
any part of the farm, and used for dlTidiog paatim 
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lakine cow pens or sheep enclosures. This 
I richly deserves a premtum, but as none is 
^or such an article, they recommend that a 
ite of merit be giveu. All of which is re- 
ly submitted. 

HENRY AISQUITH, 

J. H. KING, 

W. C. CALVERT, 

T. P. STABLER, 

GEO. BLIGHT, 

WM. JESSUP. 

!cr2e mored that as there were many articles 
d not proTided for in the list of premiums, 
■icultural Implements, that the ExecutiTe 
tee be authorised 1o issue Certificates of mer- 
!br — which was concurred in. 

TUgkman moved that the list of premiums 
»red hereafter, be larger for Agricultural 
ents, than for any other class of articles. — 
>me explanatory remarks from the President 
e subject, Mr. W. W. W. Bowie moved that 
ion be laid on the table, which was concur- 

>. W. iVai//, from the committee on Agricul- 
roductions, presented the following report, 
ras read : 

;P0BT ON ACaicnLTUEAL PRODUCnONS. 

indersigned, the Committee on Agricultural 
ions, beg leave to report, that there was a 
ite presented by Horace Capron, of Prince 
'• County, showing a product of 36 bushels 
t per acre upon a field qf 16i acres, and the 
of cultivation, &c. ; but, not being accom- 
by a sample of the product, no premium 
>e awarded. There was a similar exhibit 
•y Martin Goldsboroufi;h, of Talbot County, 
; a product of 32 40-60 bushels per acre upon 
; but, in the absence of proper certificates, no 
n could be awarded. There was also a 
il sample of wheat exhibited by Geo. H. 
* of Baltimore County, unaccompanied by 
ement of product or cultivation. For the 
ores of corn, a premium of ^ was awarded 
I. Barker, of Prince George^s County. A 
It, shewing 75 bushels of corn per acre, was 
Ml by Martin Goldsborough, of Talbot Co., 
ing to informality, no premium could be 
1. There were two varieties of turnips and 
uta baga exhibited by Charles B. Calvert, of 
George*s County, showing products of 660, 
I 504 bushels to the acre, for which no pre- 
>uld be awarded, on account of informality, 
'which IS respectfully submitted. 

D. W. NAILL, 
S. H. DORSETT, 
JAMES TiLGHMAN, 
JOHN JONES. 

•earing that some mistake had been made in 
aination of the certificates presented by gen- 
sompeting for premiums in Agricultural Pro- 
, Mr. W. W. VV. Bowie moved that the 
ee review their report, and that they be di- 
) make a decision in favor of those who had 
ed to the rules of the Society. 

TUgkman seconded the motion — but it having 
imated that some of tlie committee had left 



''Wheat*^ was raised by George H. Wetter, 

the Trap Road, about 2} milea from the 

altimore, and adjoining the *'Orange Farm.^* 



town, on motion of Dr. WharUm, the motion wat 
laid on the table. 

The following statements were made to the com- 
mittee on Agricultural Productions : 

Baltimore, Not. 9th, 1848. 

To the OmmUtee on ,Sgri€uUwral ProduetUmB i/ lie 
Maryland StaU JigricuUural Society. 

Gkvtlkmbm: The enclosed certificates will show 
the yield of a quarter of an acre of 3 kinds of Tur- 
nips ; and it only remains for me, agreeably to the 
rules of the Society, to describe the mode of culti- 
vation. 

The ground -was ploughed early in the spring, 
well manured, broad-cast, and prepared in the nicest 
manner, and the turnip seed sown with a machine in 
drills about 3 feet apart, and cultivated with the hoe 
and plough. The Ruta-bagas were sown on the 
16th of July, and the Hybrid and Red Tops about 
10th of August. 1 have, this season, 40 acres culti- 
vated in roots, and the whole crop will give a fair 
yield. Very respectfully, your obH servX 

CHAS. B. CALVERT. 

fVe, the undersigned, having been requested by 
/[Charles B. Calvert, of Riversdale, to measure one 
quarter of an acre of Hybrid Turnips, and one-fourth 
of an acre of Ruta Baga Turnips, and also the pro- 
duce of each quarter of an acre, which we nave 
done, this 8th day of November, 1848, and found the 
product of Turnips, on each quarter of an acre, 
to be : 

Hybrid Turnips, 165 bushels on this quarter of an 
acre, equal to 660 bushels per acre. See a sample. 

Ruta Bagas, 235 bushels on this quarter of an 
acre, being equal to 940 bushels per acre. See 
sample. 

In witness whereof, we subscribe our names, &c. 

JAMES HOGGART, 
£. H. MiNNEKER, 
JOHN T. CAHO. 

We have, this 9th day of Nov., 1848, measured 
one-fourth of an acre of Red Top Turnips, the pro- 
perty of Charles B. Calvert, and found the product 
to be 126 bushels on this quarter of an acre, which 
is equal to 504 bushels per acre. 
In witness whereof, kc. 

JAMES HOGGART, 
JOHN T. CAHO, 
£. H. MINNEKER. 

Lower PATCZBNr, November 8, 1848. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have 
measured, for William R. Barker, on Chalk Point 
Estate, five acres of Com, in a body, and find the 
product of the same to be 691 barrels. 

CHARES LYNCH, 
J. LYNCH, 
-W. JONES. 

The land from which this product was taken, waa 
fallowed early in January, from clover lay. It waa 
planted 4 feet each way, and checkered, leaving 9 
stalks in each hill. This corn received 4 cultivatinga, 
and laid by with the plough. It was never suckered. 

W. R. BARKER. 

Col. Capron offered a resolution of thanks to the 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Implementa and Ma- 
chinery, and gentlemen from other States, lor their 
aid in taking so important a part in the diiplay— 
which waa unanimously concurred in. 

The President presented a copy of the T ^*- 
tions of the N. York Agricultural Society, fo. 
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received from Mr. Grant, which, on motion, was 
placed in charge of the Secretary, until further di- 
rection. 

On motion of Mr. W. C Caivert, of P. Georpe's, 
the thanks of the Society were tendered to Mr.Grant 
for his acceptable present. • 

Mr. LtUrobe, of Baltimore, from the committee on 
Farm Implements, appointed at the first meeting of 



band, the band must slip, and suffer Telocity to be 
lost. On the contrary, if the pulley is as large in dir 
ametcr as the cylinder, then the resistance of the 
grain would have to exceed the adhesive force of 
the band before velocity could be lost, aDdtbiiitil 
presumed would not occur. 

Ill this demonstration of a principle id regard to 
the adhesive power of the band and the resistance 
aii'orded by the grain, no allowance is made for the 




REPORT or THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The Committee on Agricultural Implements, 
appointed at the Society *s meeting of the 5th Sep- 
tember last, respectfully report, that, finding that 
one of their number, Mr. M. Tilghman Goldsbo- 
rough, had given to the subject in charge of the 
committee a large portion of his attention, they 
requested him to prepare his views in regard to it. 
This he has done, in the following communication, 
which the committee make a part of the report 
which they now submit, expressing their full concur- 
rence in all that Mr. Goldsborough has said. :The 
subject is one of great interest. It is one in which 
much skill and mechanical ingenuity have been, for 
many years, employed, and which, instead of being 
exhausted, seems rather to grow in importance, as 
each succeeding invention suggests new ideas fur 
further development. Mr. Goldsbo rough^s remarks 
arc addressed to what may be considered the basis 
of all labor-saving agricultural machinery — the 
Horse power, which is at every farmer's command : 

J^r. Gold^rough's CommunicaUon. 
Of WheatThreshcrs, Corn Shellers, Corn Crushers 
and Grinders, Straw and Fodder Cutters, there are, 
perhaps, several varieties of each of these machincii 
ihat are good, and answer tce/i, the purpose of the 
furmer ; but the efficiency of any, or all of them, is 
dependent upon the propelling burse power; and a 
general defect seems to exist in all the different 
varieties of horse powers. We refer to the fact that 
the velocity of wheat threshers, for example, is ob 



fectly threshed ; and when the velocity ii loit, thi 
horses are whipped on, whilst they have not ilacked 
their speed, and are therefore not the authors of the 
difficulty. Many evils and losses obviously malt 
from the use of too small a pulley on the cyliDdec 
shaft, such as the necessity lor a very tight band, 
which produces heating of the cylinder jourmki 
wear and tear of the band, the breaking of its l&eiii| 
strings, the breaking of harness from uoiieceiMiv 
whipping of the horses, and the consequent biniP 
ranee to the work, wear and tear of horse fleihi 
&c. &c. — but there is one that deserves partieih 
lar notice and demonstration. It is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose that where a thresher is propelled bj 
a pulley the diameter of which ia not more than |or 
^ of that uf the cylinder, and the cylinder is estimal* 
cd to run at a velocity of 1500 revolutions per min- 
ute, the loss of velocity from the slipping of the band 
when the thresher is full fed, reduces the spMd of 
the cylinder tu about 1000 revolutions per miputs, 
and yet, the horses are laboring just as hard as if the 
cvhnder had its full motion of 1500 revolutions.^ 
Now 4 horses can propel a thresher revolving at the 
rate of 1000 revolutions per minute, (say 333) to 1 
revolution of the horses,) with the same facility that 
six can propel the same thresher at 1500 revolulwni 
per minute, (or 500 revolutions of cylinder to 1 of the 
horses,) and therefore the strain exerted by the four 
horses, and the consequent wear and tear upon ths 
machinery, would be only two- thirds as great M 
when six horses are applied. 

It may be safely assumed that a thresher estiDsted 
to run at 1200 revolutions per minute, with a cylin- 



tained, in too great a degree, by the use of a small : der pulley nf such size as not to suffier loss of motion 
pulley on the shaft of the threshing cylinder ; and from the blippinguf the band, would thresh uniform* 
we are of opinion that a larger portion of the rcqui- ! ly cleaner than a threcher e^tilnated to run ata 
site velocity should be obtained in the horse power, | velocity of 1500 or 1 GOO revolutions per minute, with 
so that a larger pulley may be used on the thresher. : a cylinder pulley of, say 5 inches diameter: and it 
It is to be noticed in the operations of most or all the may also be assumed, that the horses requisite! and 
Uireshera in general use, that when little or no grain | the wear and tear of machinery, and the loss of tim0 
is fed into them, a tremendous velocity is attained — ! from casting ofl' bands, breaking harness, Ilc. kHf 
generally of 1500, and, in some cases, of 2000 revo- ' would be diminished in the proportion of 13 to 15. 
lutions per minute — that, as the volume of grain is | A horse power constructed to drive a thrcslMr^ 
increaseid, the velocity diminishes until it is insuffi- : with a cylinder puUey enlarged, as heroin proposed, 
cient, and, finally, the feeding is suspended until (he - would propel all other machinery in a manner simi- 
velocity increases, or else the thresher becomes ' larly desirable and superior. 

choked, and the band fliesoflf: also, that when damp ■ We are of opinion that Fanning Mills, genenllyi 
and tough straw is passing, (at which time the highest . require improvement, as chaffing fans. Many of 
velocity and mo^t eHective power of the machine is them that clean grain admirably, do not chaff wheat 
required) the velocity diminishes, and the grain then with sufficient rapidity. Some machinists have ui^ 
passing is imperectly threshed. Now, this loss of ed as an objection to an enlargement oi the cylinder 
velocity results from the slipping of the driving pulley,soas to prevent a loss of motion as aforesnidi 
band ; and the band must, necessarily, slip, when the that if any ha'd substance should accidentally fall 
resistance ottered by the grain is greater than the into the thresher it would break the machine; but 
adhesive force of the band to the pulley. If a cylinder ' it is obvious that with a pulley of any size, even if 
of sixteen inches diameter is being propelled by a i the band should break or fly off at the moment when 
pulley on its shaft, of four inches diameter, (and there , any hard substance sufficient to check the motioo 
are many such cases,) then when the resistance af- ', of a cylinder revolving with ordinary Telocity and 
forded by the grain to the motion of the cylinder ex- j impetus should rule the machine, a break wouU Ur' 
ceeds one -fourth part of the adhesive force of Uie evitably occur. 
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That labor-saving implement, the Gang Plow, is 
Dot Tct so perfect an implement as is desirable. 

We will also suggest that an implement is wanted 
to Wy oif ground io squares, for com or other crops, 
with accuracy and despatch. 

We think the Wheat Drill, already a good imple- 
ment, and one of great importance, requires further 
improTement. 

The inrentioD of a cheap and durable machine for 
obtaining the mud from the bottoms of coves and 
creeks, to be converted into manure, would be a 
great acquisition to agriculture, in many sections of 
onr country. 

We also recommend, without argument, the sub- 
ititntton of wheels with broad instead of narrow tire 
for carts and wagons. The tire of cart and wagon 
wheels should be at least 4 inches in width. 

We suggest that a machine for exhausting the 
water in marl pits, by the use of buckets attached to 
a belt revolving over drums, would be a valuable 
machine. Pumps soon wear out and become de- 
ranged, in consequence of the sand and particles of 
ibellfi with which the water in marl pits is charged ; 
whereas, a machine of the kind suggested, and 
worked by wind, or by horse or other power, would 
raise both mud and water, without injury to the 
machine. 

The foregoing embraces but a very small portion 
of the subject, which may be made, hereafter, a 
Quitter of fuller discussion. 

JNO. H. B. LATROBE, 

WM. G. THOiMAS, 

M. TILGHMAN GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Col. A". Goldsboroughf of Talbot, from the com- 
nittee on Sheep, also appointed at the first meeting 
>f the Society, presented the foliowiug report, which 
iraa read and adopted : 

REPORT OS SHEEP. 

The committee appointed at the first meeting of 
he Maryland State Agricultural Society, by virtue 
>f a resolution declaring, — that the ** Farmers of 
Maryland suffer great loss by being debarred from 
he profits of Sheep husbandry — recommending, that 
he subject be properly considered, and especially 
irhether some and what legislative measures could ' 
le taken to encourage that branch of agricultural in- 
iustry by some stringent provisions as to sheep kill- 
ng dogs, or otherwise" — respectfully report: — that 
iiey have bestowed much reflection on the subject, 
indare deeply aware of its great importance. 

Various laws have already been passed, touching 
sfieep'kiliing dogs; but the question recurs, whether 
that great interest may not be further protected ? 
Hie impression strongly pervades the agricultural 
community, that the vast number of useless and 
worthless dogs which prowl about the country is the 
fruitful source of the great los^s sustained, and of 
Lhe injuries inflicted on their flocks. There seems 
to be an absolute passion existing in all ranks of life, 
to keep thrice as many dogs as are required for any 
useful purpose ; and it i» but right, that those who 
delisht in being surrounded by such unnecessary ap- 
pendages, should pay for the gratification — luxuries 
having been always held to be proper subjects for 
taxation. This, however, is an exceedingly deli- 
cate subject to approach, and the course proposed, 
may be regarded by some as an infringement on the 
privileges of the citizen. Can it be possible that in 
B country where equal rights are guarantied to all, 
that a large and highly respectable class of citizens 
riiall be subjected to' heavy losses merely for the 



gratification of a hitherto unrestrained propensity, 
not essential either to personal comfort, or produc- 
tive of any real benefit, — which may be avoided, or 
at least mitigated and lessened, by the exercise of a * 
spirit of liberal concession, and the joint action of alt 
honest and thinking men. 

It may be remarked, that the greatest sufierers are 
those who reside in the vicinity of towns and villa- 
ges, whence the half famished prowlers sally forth 
*at night, and commit irreparable injuries on our 
flocks. A farmer may give notice to his neighbor, 
that he ha« seen very equivocal conduct in his dog, 
plainly indicating that if not already, he will shortly 
become a sheep-killer — the intimation is received 
with incredulity, and consequently without the 
slightest precaution in the premises. Shortly there- 
after, the dog is caught, " flagrante delicto," and 
what remedy has the sufferer whose splendid flock 
of sheep has been mutilated or destroyed .' Why, 
he informs his neighbor of the fact, and if he will not 
destroy his pet, the law at present provides that the 
injured man may go himself with an officer, and 
have the dog destroyed. This is his only remedy — 
this his sole redress. But who pays for his losses? — 
echo answers, who? 

Your committee, therefore, present for the con- 
sideration of the society, the jiol lowing sup^gestions, 
under the firm belief that they will prove to be reme- 
dial for the evils complained of, or at any rate 
greatly contribute to their mitigation. 

Further legislation must be invoked on this sub- 
ject, so momentous to the farming interest, and to ef- 
fect which, petitions should be got up and numer- 
ously signed for future presentation to the General 
Assemblv of the State. Now, that the prejudices 
and predilections of our citizens may not be too sud- 
denly and violently assailed by causing a tax to be 
laid on all does,— let a law be passed, securing to 
every free wnite male citizen, and none other, the 
privilege of keeping one dog, exempt from taxa- 
tion. For a second, kept by the same person, or in 
the same family, a tax of $— ffor every additional dog 
let the tax be doubled or trebled, so that if it does 
not amount to actual prohibition, a complete check 
will be given to the unreasonable multiplication of 
the number of dogs. It will be perceived that the 
tax thus laid will create a fund, which should be 
placed under the control and supervision of the 
Commissioners of the Tax or Levy Courts of the 
counties, as the case may be — which said fund 
shall be applied to remimeration of persons who 
have sustained injuries or losses by the depredation 
of dogs. Appraisers should be appointed in each 
Election district, by the proper tribunals, to place 
the true value on the sheep destroyed or mutilated — 
and to give a certificate thereof. It should be the 
duty of appraisers not to place an equal valuation on 
good and bad sheep alike — but truly according to 
value — for it may so happen, that one farmer may 
lose a valuable buck for which he has paid a large 
figure, for the improvement of his flock; while his 
neighbor may have had one destroyed, which shotild 
have been subjected to the knife years before. This, 
however, is not the proper time to carry out the 
minute details which should be contained in a bill — 
suggestions as to what may be done, being the chief 
aim of the committee. 

But there is another enemy of the ovfnfl race 
whose case is to he considered and provided for, vis: 
that stealthy depredator, the fox. No means are 
known to your committee either for prevent! ha 
increase, or causiDg the deatnictioa of these f 
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1 lieu lliereof, 
the law ihoulil contaia express provisions, (hat all 
fos-houndi »houlil be kept in kennels, in order toer- 
fecluallj preclude their deprvdalionit, — and it will 
be found Ibal Uie ownerg v( them will be llierebj 
lubieeled to a sufficient tai, witliout an; other im- 

Aa a further argument for reducini; Ibe number of 
doga, it may he aafelj affirmed llial the friEEhlful dis- 
ease, canine madness, will be dimini^iied in the same 
ratio — lij'drophohia, inrariahlj originating willi the 
di^. It niaj be laserled without fearofcontradic- 
Ilon, that many of the large number of doi^s now 
permitted to roam at lai^e, are neither halffed nor 
cared foe; and what are the ciHisvr|uencei> It lias 
been proclaimed by that distinguished man, Ibe late 
Judge Peters — that '■ not only ilieip-kUlitig, but ili>- 
taia and ntorfiuw, in dogs, are frequent eflecu.jeither 
immediate or consequent, oficcen and longcotilinued 
bunger; wliieh itimulaiei lo gorging voraciously on 
vhatever esculent they fmd ; and not seldom on pu- 
trid and unwholesome food. The rabid and recerioh 
thirst for blood, is a species of mania ; and it ia some- 
times the forerunner of complete canine madness. — 
Sheep-killers can often be distinguistied by a sharp 
and wild yell, very diHcrent from the tones of olhec 
dws." 

It seems scarcely nercssary to pursue the subject 
further ; every encroaclinicnt on privileges long en- 
joyed, on all habits and custom — ia viewed with 
distrust by the many, even when a satisfactory rea> 
ton cannot be assigned therefor. But it is firmly 
believed, that a law passed containing the provisioiia 
suggested in this report, will finally redound to the 
benefit of all classes of the community. 

In eunclusion, a? some lime must nncessarilj 
elapse before legislation C3n possibly be had on this 
subject, the Committee, U'ilh great deference, will 
suggest a method by which sheep are gieally pro- 
tected from all midnight depredators. It has been 
esUblished, beyond the posiibility of doubt, that, in 
a neighborbood notorious both for the depiedations 
of rogues and dogs, a flock of 80 to 100 sli>:ep hs^ 
been pFotecleil, for several years, by suspending half 
a dozen bells lo the nceksof lo many sheep. The 
eBect is, that those timid animals, when pursued by 
men ord(^,immediBlely betake themselves to llighl, 
and the sound of lite hells will be heard ovrr a neigh- 
borhood, and cause some one to come lo the rescue; 
indeed, the punuit is often abandoned, wilhoul olher 
eslraneous aid. No species of slock requires sd 
little altention to its well-being as sheep, in our cli- 
mate ; and it is well ascertained that Ihe quanlily of 
wool raised, in our whole country, is insumeient for , 
the supply of our factories and our immediale domes- 
tic wants. Every consideration, tlierefore, impels 
us to come to the protection, preservation and in 
crease of this most useful and valuable race of 
■Jomeslic animals. Tour commlltee may preienl it 
>* k Gl subject of gratulation lo every cultivator of 
our soil, ihal vast improvement has been made in 
our Soclfi, of laller years; and that Maryland may 
now boaalorasfine mutton sheep as can he i'ound in 
any Stale in our broad Union. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

N. COLDSBOaOUGFI, Ch'n. 

Mr. W. D. Jkaie, of Prince George's, from Iho 
commitue on Inspections, olTered Ihe following re- 

■t, wbich wai read and coacurred io. 



The committee who have been entrusted willi thi 
important subjecl of Inspeelione, hate had tba um 
under eons ide ration, and beg leave to report, 

Tliat although believing 5i« price* of all titieln 
subject to the action of the La w« on In>MeUans,M 
mainly dependant upon thecquity of tbelawaaDlIki 
purity with which they are administered, wtold 
cheerfully recommend a revision of inch as Ikt} 
deemed imperfect, and enactment of othen wfcm 
ihey saw any deficiency eiisling, were IheyinlbnMd 
on the subject. But knowing Uiat there enuU bl ■ 
remedy for any defect in the Laws on Iha lul^Mt, K 
any existed, until after the meeting of the LegiM- 
lure in 1843, have refrained from lakini any ae&M 
iliereon at present. WM- D. BOWIE, 

RICHARD H. MALL. 

Dr. Wharton, oDered Ihe following nHlulita, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Rantrrd, That the lba]iks of tliis Soeiely be (enkr 
ed to the gentlemen from other States, lor Ihtic lid 
iu the Kxhibltion. 

Gen. Tilghman, offered the followiog resolntlM) 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Riiolvti, That Ibe thanks of this Society be jm- 
sentcd lo the President of the Society for the iHt 
and efficient manner in which be has petformed ttl 
duties of the chief Executive officer. 

The PKiiiknl, responded to the resolntion in abrilt 
and appropriate speech, and expressed the gratifies- 
tion he experienced in liaving this assurance Ihltbil 
hbors for Ihe success and prosperity of ihe Sociilli 
had mel with the approbation o( his brother fimn*i 
— and thai that approbation would be an ineentivtU 
a coutinualion of his labors in so good a cauu. 

Mr. / C. Walah, offered the following reiolutiMli 
wbich were unanimously adopted : 



ir Hull, in which lo bold oi 



Riioieed, That thanks be and they are elao hsitby 
tendered to the uffici-rs of tlie Independent Blud, for 
Ihtir very polite lender of ihe uie of their Teatt, 
which added so mui:h lo Ihe interest and harnboM 
appearance of the Show grounds. 

Eisahtd, Tliat the thanks of the Society ar« dm* 
and are liereby most cordially presented to Robait 
Howard, Eiiq. for bis tender of Ihe grounds adjoin- 
ing Fair Mount, fur Ihc purposes of Ibe Fair. 

Mr. W. W. ir. Bvtrit, from Ihe commiltee to ex- 
amine the Essays on Draining, Drill Husbandir, a«d 
for preventing the destrnclion of varioui ctOM bj 
Insects, Birds. Etc., and fur which the BocielTOVBRld 
three prizes of ^ each, asked leave for furtberUmS 
lo make their report, in consequence ol the nunbv 
ol Essays received, and Ihe want of time since Ib( 
assembling of the Society, to give the subject a pr» 
per attention. 

On motion llie committee had leave Lo make tball 
report at Ihe February session of Ihe Ex. Commillw. 

The Secretary presented a package of Mimow 
Seed from Mrs. Dr. Thomas, orKcnl County, whicb 
was distributed among the members preieot, and 
thanks tendered lo Ihe donor. 

On motion of Dr. Wharlm, Ibe Executive Com* 
mittee were fully authorised to make all the neoM- 
sary arrangemenli for the next Aanual E^ibitko. 
< The Society than sdjourued. 
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ing reports were made at the Show Mr Bamuih, of Baltimore, from the committee OD 

) time of presenting the premiums : ^^e Dairy, offered the following report, which was I 

DMin of Howard DisUict, presented ^opted : 

report on Flowers : report ow dairy. 

MPORT o» rtowEM. ^be Committee od Dairy report a« follow*: 

„. _^ ^1. ^ . ;. That the specimen of five pounds of Butter depo- 

ttee on Flowers report-that owmg to ^^^ bj Mn, George Patterson shall receive first 

are not likely to occur agam It any fu- premium 

m. the display of Flowers was not by »' pj^e {iounds deposited by Mrs. D. M. Perrine, 

laige as was to be expected from the second pVemium. 

»f skill, enterprise and success which pi^^ pounds deposited by Mrs. Carmichael, third 

lubject of floriculture m and about Bal- premium 

y feel confident, from the complete suo- ^ ZENAS BARNUM ) 

e Society has achieved in bringing to- DANIEL DORSEY, i Commit on Dairy. 

its first annual exhibition, an immense ^ P^ JACKSON S 

people who take a lively interest in all mi r^l ' e n w ' . j <l r n _• 

OS to the cultivation of the soU, that ^t ^^"l °^ BalUmore, presented the followmg 

! of flowers will in future make a dis- "P^^*' ^*»'*^^ ^" ^^^'P^*^ • 

brilliancy to other departmenU of the report o.v bacom hams. 

The committee have thought proper to The committee on Bacon Hams report, — That 

e following premiums : they have tasted with much gout the various samples 

t for his Floral ornament, |5 of Hams submitted to their judgment. Perhaps in 

t for the greatest and choicest va- no State of the Union could a finer collection of 

rers, 5 Hams have been produced, and amongst so large an i 

GEORGE W. DOBBIN, amount of excellence, they have found it difficult to 

JOHN C. WALSH. decide. Thy have awarded the 1 

I, of Prince George's, made the follow- ^>"* **rize to Mrs. Horsey, of Needwood, |10 

Second to Thomas Duckett of Prince George's, 5 , 

irdcd the following premiums : " uV: u j k «u """"»/" •j;»'"»««"»^ *•••» «*«*«»• i 

»t and largest assortment of table veg^ P«W«h«<i ^7 ^e Executive Committee : ; , 

first premium, to Robert Dore, & Take a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, a Ublo 

ozen Carrots, to N. U. Mott, 1 spoonful of finely powdered saltpetre mixed with a 

ozen of Turnip root Beets, to N. quarter pound of brown sugar, and rub the whole oo 

I the inside of the ham, then pack away with Liver- 

>eck of Sweet PoUtoes, to Gen. T. P^^ »»*•» takine care to cover them well up, let them 

if Talbot County, 1 remain in salt lour weeks, then hang up and smoke 

1 is respectfully submitted. ^'^^^ P"«en hickory, every other cUtar day for eight 

TH03 DUCKETT, weeks, when they should be taken down and buried 

RICH. S. MERCER ^° hickory ashes, and suffered to remain lo through 

D. W. NAILL. ' ^® summer. The specimen sent was cured in 1846. 

'. GfoW,6orougA, of Dorchester, made «^.^. «^^ „^ ,^^' ^ THOMAS. 

report, which was read and adopted : *rmMin Square, Uth, IbAtS. 

StaUmetUofthe numner of curing the Bacon Bsm, hift* 

fiPORT ON workikg oxew. „nf^ exhibiUd for Premium : 

ttee on Working Oxen have had great After the hog is put up to fatten, he is M from 

ciding upon the merits of the different four to six weeks on com alone. When killed, suf- 

i for their examination. There were fered to become entirely cold previous to being cat 

s, of 3 yoke each, competing for the up. Each ham then well rubbed all over with a 

a of which were highly creditable to heaped teaspoonful of saltpetre. Permit thii to be 

1 they were entered. The manner in absorbed by the meat, and then rub well with the. 

im of Col. Capron manoeuvred, and best Liverpool blown salt, filling the skin at the i 

size and appearance for their age, in- hock end. Place it in the tub, skin downwards, ind 

mittee to award them the premium of cover the flesh side (now uppermost) with salt of the ! 

The team of Mr. Clement were very same kind, a full quarter of an inch thick. Time 

There was another 3 yoke team of let it remain from 20 to 25 days (according to the ' 

>xen shown by Mr. Patterson, but not size of the meat.) When taken out, carefullv re- ' 

premium. There were but 3 single move anj salt that may remain on the outside by | 

I offered. The committee awai^ to washing it in water, using a hair brush. Hang it ap , 

Slagden the first premium of $10, for in the meat house, permitting no two pieces to toocil 

>f Devons ; and to Mr. Lewis Bailey, each other, and smoke it constantly for ten or filleeD 

cond premium of $5, for his yoke of days. Early the next sprine, rub it well all Ofer 

mals. Had they been larger and better with unslacked ashes, and rehang it at may belt ae> 

the superior manner in which they cure it from rtts and mice. 

RTould have entitled them to the first THOS. P. STABLER. 

lere was another fine yoke, belonging Near Brookeville, Montgomery Co. 

WM. T. GOLDSBOROUGH, Tbomas Ducutt's Mode qf Curim Uu Ham fU 

WILLIAM JESSUP, at thi Show. 

ALLEN DODGE. To one thouMod weight of heoii epplj 
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lowing mixture well rubbed on : 5-8ths of a bushel 
of line salt, four pounds of saltpetre, two tea cups 
of red pepper, \ gallon of molasses, 1 gallon of hick- 
ory ashes — let the hams be packed away f^r five 
weeks with the rinds down, then smoke for three or 



four weeks with green hickory wood and tobacco 
stalks ; as soon as 8u£Bciently smoked, cover thn 
with pepper and ashes, and sew them up io bagito 
protect tliem from the flies. 



ADDRESS 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE 

MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETT, 

AT THEIR 

FIRST EXHIBITION AND CATTLE SHOW, 

ON THE 10th NOVEMBER, 184a 

By Hon. WILSON M. CAREY, of Baltimore. 



Mr. President and Gentkmen of the Society: 

I haTe no great fancY} I assure you, for the task 
Assigned me to*day. I am not vain enough to hope 
that I shall perform it to your satisfaction. 1 attempt 
Its execution in the spirit of a rule which I have long 
enforced upon my farm, that every horse shall be 
made to work wherever I choose to place him. You 
hare assigned me the duty ; I met it cheerfully, and 
shall be most happy, if aiming at nothing original 
—if failing to amuse or instruct, I may, at least, give 
utterance to feelings and opinions in unison with 
those of my audience, and let fall something which 
may furnish material for future consideration. The 
occasion is one of vast, of almost solemn importance; 
and although the various attractive spectacles, here 
presented, may be, by many, regarded as an empty 
show, it is a show which will bring forth substance 
— a display, the very vanity of which is sound phi- 
losophy. It is the first attempt of the newly organ- 
ized Agricultural Society of our State to produce an 
exhibition of the products of her agricultural skill — 
an exhibition for the double purpose of marking her 
present position in the agricultural world, and of 
exciting her sons to emulative exertions to advance 
that position, until, with the blessing of a kind Pro- 
vidence upon their labors, she may, ultimately, 
stand, if not foremost, at least alongside of those 
who bold the front rank in the march of agricultural 
improvement. Sir, it may be hopefully, almost con- 
Sdently, predicted, that the formation of a State 
'Society, and the commencement of a series of annual 
-^icultural fairs, will form an era in the agriculture 
>r Maryland. From this time, it may be said that 
Martlakd Farmers have wheeled into line, and 
*ill be, henceforth, fully imbued with the progres- 
-ive spirit of this progressive a<^e : and no one can 
■"toy that this event has occurred in the fullness of 
ime. No one can deny that, although their labors 
>ave been characterised by the most untiring Indus- 
■7, the most devoted zeal, they have, heretofore, 
-eclined or neglected to avail themselves of tlic most 
•pen, most apparent means of success. 

t is not my purpose to charge upon the Maryland 
armers want of industry or of energy — far from it. 
t gives me pleasure to record my belief that no in- 
dustrial class of our community has effected more, 
▼ilb such limited advantages; none has risen up 
ritb a more determined spirit to meet the exigencies 



ing firmness, the greatly increased demands vpN 
their labor, rendered necetsarj by the deplonbk 
indebtedness of the State. To their eternal bcwor 
be it recorded, that, burdened with a tax, uDpanl- 
leled in this country — greater than that paid byHf 
other agricultural community in this land — thevbin 
indignantly refused to listen to the siren voice of 
Repudiation — that voice which whispered Io tlWBi 
with sod, delusive accents, that (hey, the lovereiff 
people, could, by one puff of the popular breaUt 
efface all vestiges of the hated burden. Tboq|^ 
stunned, for a while, and appalled at the impeatfi^ 
storm, their pulses beat true to themselvei and to 
their country. Their sober second thought loU 
them that the public faith of their gallant oM eoa- 
monwealth must be sustained, at all hazardi to 
themselves. With the unshrinking spirit of th* 
Anglo Saxon race, they turned to their resoureei— 
surveyed them with the eye of faith — summoDedup 
their energies, and prepared to do their duty. Bo 
complete was this preparation, that when, bj tb* 
Resumption Bill of the last winter, their Repitii^ 
tatives (some of them with fear and treDbllnl) 
stripped off the last covering that sheltered IbM 
from the storm ; not a murmur was heard ; buU 
thmughout the land, there wen*, up one loud acelsia 
of approbation and applause. To those who inhaid 
the crowded city, more immediately benefitted ^ 
the expenditure which caused the indebtedoeit^ 
more directly interested in the restoration of pubSj 
credit — more feelingly alive to foreign censure, asa 
having bank credit to resort to in an hour of dii^ 
culty, this may seem an act of simple duty. Totbi 
small farmer, m his secluded position, not iB^iajli' 
ately benefitted by the public works — not persoMuf 
interested in the fluctuations of public creidit— ntPl 
ing, entirely, upon his own resources, and seeing V| 
meagre profits taxed, apparently, in perpetuity, 4 
what he regards as tlic folly or cupidity of owtiik 
the ease is different. He is actuated almost soW 
by the public spirit which others profess iboi|| 
loudly, but not with greater sincerity: and, vbaBi| 
is remembered tliat such as this man comiMse »■ 
large majority of the constituents of that Liegislat**» 
I shall not hesitate to proclaim that, by their condaBt 
in the late financial crisis of the State, the fa WWg 
of Maryland have evinced a devotion to her Inlari^ 
which may be fairly termed heroic. I cannot n>* 

hf tnpiila't to m^ntiAn h^fi he fa««^ thlt tbO CMV 
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Baltimore lias, at her recent election, voluntarily 
t>initted to a considerable increase of her tax, for 
9 purposes of education. And shall not this noble 
int, of resohition to do right — of fortitude under 
rere pressure — meet its appropriate reward? — 
iiuredly. The confident reliance on their own 
lources — the determination to meet, courageously, 
9 increased demands upon their industry — will 
id them to the point at which their progress must 
mmence. They will, and must, come together 
K)D the principle of Association — that principle 
' which the age is so strongly marked, the very 
tm of which is contained in the trite maxim, that 
wo heads are better than one,^' and which b farther 
astrated by the pithy saying of **a long pull, a 
'oog pull, a pull altogether.'' Their resources 
list be more fully developed — their industry better 
rected. What the talent, energy and means of 
ch will fail to do, will be done, easily and speedily, 

the combined talents, energies and means of all. 
)is is so evidently true, that it would seem unne- 
ssary to enlarge upon it ; but many acknowledged 
iths are unheeded — many principles unacted upon, 

correetness of which none will deny. 

1 have said that this is the age of progress— of 
ogress in every thing— but more especially in the 
t of converting theoretical knowledge to practical 
irpoies. In thb great art of rendering the abstract 
inciples of Science subservient to the daily wants 

mankind, the most rapid advancement greets our 
eton every hand. Here, surrounded, as we are, 

the most recent triumphs of this art — fresh from 
6 survey of the vast number of beautiful pieces of 
ichinery, which the labor and perseverance of the 
Bchanic have furnished for our use — we cannot fail 

be deeply impressed with this truth. They are 
0^ work of many thousands of the laborious and 
tiseworthy artisans of our country. It is not to 
dividual genius that we are indebted for these in- 
luable helps to our labors. We owe them to the 
sociated and combined intelligence of the whole 
M of our mechanics. £xcited by emulation — 
onulated, each, by the achievements of the other — 
^stant association, and having constantly before 
sir eyes some recent monument of ingenuity — 
^re the conception or execution of one is defec- 
'0i the defect immediatuly cured by the genius 

toother — with all their faculties continually upon 
\ stretch, and bent to the accomplishment of one 
j^t, they have effected wonders, not the least 
itlrkable of this wonder-working age. Can it be 
pposed that the hundredth part of this great result 
Hild have been accomplished by an equal number 
l^eoted mechanics, each one isolated and secluded 
*<& the rest, bereft of emulation, not witnessing 
^ labors of the others, not allowed to sharpen their 
iulties by rubbing thnm against those of their 
jows engaged in the same pursuits? 
nie same eflfects, from the same causes, may be 
^ in nearly all the pursuits in which our active, 
tiess countrymen are engaged. Whatever of 
)(ress has been effected in the arts or sciences, 
J be ascribed to the workings of the same bonifi- 
H principle. Individual genius, sometimes, by 
> irresistible impulse of a power almost Divine, 
'forms, in a moment, what ordinary minds would 
A an age to effect ; but the instances are rare ; 
1 it is the peculi&r boast of the age, that we no 
S^r rely, exclusively, upon such mental pheno- 
Bt. By the diSiision or knowledge among the 
ny, we have enabled the masses to perform their 
t ioibe grand Drama of Progress : and it is to 



the aggregated intelligence of the community that 
we look for an onward movement, less dazzling than 
the brilliant dash of Genius, but grand, certain and 
irresistible. 

From familiar instances, such as those which have 
been rapidly examined, must we draw the moral 
which we seek. 

Farmers of Maryland, ponder upon the wonder- 
working power of what has been denominated the 
Principle of Association .Mark its effect upon the 
age in which we live, and the noble land which it is 
our peculiar fortune to inhabit, and say why you 
have not sooner sought its almost magic aid. Do 
you not, at least in common with tlie other industrial 
classes of the community, require this aid ? Is your 
condition one which admits of no amendment? or 
shall we be told that it requires none? Is your sys- 
tem so perfect, as to be beyond the reach of reform? 
and your profits so large, that you seek not to increase 
them? or is there any thing peculiar in the general 
features of your pursuit which renders this principle 
inapplicable to your case? To not one of these 
queries can an affirmative answer be returned ; on 
the contrary) a very cursory examination of the pe* 
culiarities of the fariner^s life and pursuits, will 
satisfy him that he needs this aid much more than 
any one else engaged in industrial pursuits. 

in the first place, his is almost the only calling for 
the pursuit of which a regular preparatory education 
or apprenticeship is deemed unnecessary, (and upon 
this subject I shall enlarge in another part of m^ 
address.) He, therefore, frequently engages in it 
without any previous knowledge of its principles or 
details, if, indeed, he has been brought up on a 
farm, as the phrase runneth, he has been taught to 
labor, it is true ; but lucky may he be deemed, if 
he has not received from his preceptor as many pre« 
iudices as pieces of correct information. Most pro* 
bably he has been taught the degrading dogmas, that 
"agriculture will pay labor, but not talent,''and that 
**no one ever made money by farming, except bv 
practising the most rigid parsimony.*' Thus tutored, 
he commences his career; he lives in a secluded — 
almost isolated — position, wholly engrossed by his 
labors, scarcely ever leaving his farm, except to bear 
its products to markets ; ho practices what he has 
learned in his youth, rarely dreaming of a better 
mode or of more correct principles of agriculture* 
If an inquiring neighbor tells him of some improve- 
ment in agricultural science, he sneers at it, and 
calls it Book farming. If some greatly improved 
agricultural implement crosses his path, he adopts 
it, but not until ho has completely worn out the old 
one. Contented with the reward of labor, he never 
thinks of increasing his gains by enterprise or talent, 
and goes on, quietly, enlarging his substance by the 
single means of not spending the proceeds of his 
labor. Let me not be understood as undervaluing 
such men ; they are not without their value in an 
agricultural community ; but how much more valua-> 
ble, as members of that community, would they be, 
if, actuated by the right spirit, earnestly striving for 
the establishment of correct agricultural principles, 
active, enterprising, spurring on their neighbors to 
increased exertions — striving, with generous emu- 
lation, to outdo them — diffusing, all around them, 
the spirit of enquiry, the thirst for knowledge, the 
true elements of progress ; and such would they sood 
become by association with their brother farmers — 
by comparing their theories, their practice and their 
results with Uiose of their neighbors — by rub nff 
theur prejudices, as the snake casts her old si 
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warming up their faculties, and throwing off, for- 
CTer, the lethargy which had bound them in its icy 
chains. Then would they speedily learn that they 
bad . been, previously, receivmg the mere wages of 
labor, and that energy and enterprise will pay as 
well in agriculture as in any other business. Yes, 
sir, the farmer needs the salutary operation of ttiis 
principle of association more than any other citizen 
of the community. The other indi^trial classes are 
mostly to be found in crowded communities, where 
many of the same pursuit are congregated together. 
Amongst them all things tend to produce emulation ; 
even the worst passions of our nature contribute to 
this result. Avarice, jealousy and envy have their 
due share of influence ; what tlie one does, is im- 
mediately known to and seen by his co-workers, 
who catch up the idea or conception, and, by im- 
provement, make it their own. The farmer is sub- 
jected to no influences of this nature. The tendencies 
of bis pursuits are quieting, not exciting ; they teach 
philosophy, not enterprise; ttiey inspire patience, 
not restless energy The danger is with him of think- 
ing that he is doing very well — well enough—perhaps 
better than his neighbors. It takes too much time, 



George^s have spoken* for themselves, in terms w 
much more emphatic than any that I caDcommtDd, 
that I shall refer my audience to their own accooiC 
of their doings. St. Mary's and Charles Couotiei 
are also in the fleld, and have made a most spirited 
commencement of a career destined to be a glorkMi 
one. Talbot County has fairly earned her title It 
the appellation of Pioneei of the cause on the Eutm 
Shore. Her admirable example will, no doubt 
soon be followed by the other Countiei of thatltTm 
region of country. With her man^ advantages of 
soil, climate and water communications — her giut 
facilities for obtaining manures, and commaadiii 
the earliest and best market for her productions— tk 
friends of agriculture, throu^out the State, lookli 
her spirited sons for a rapid development of hff 
agricultural resources and the speedy exbibitknrf 
the most splendid results. From the other Countkl 
of the State, which have not yet arrayed their m^ 
cultural strength, we look for early and eneiipft 
action. We know that the best ipirit prevife 
throughout their whole extent. The State, throi^ 
the parent Society, calls upon them for organlM 
action. Will they not heed the call? A tytherf 



he would say, to be always running to see what his I the time, energy and expense devoted topblitieal 
neighbors arc doitig; and if he should go, he would ! organization and the prosecution of a political «•> 
merelv see that they were doing pretty much what '. test, which can efl*ect their interests remotely, if tf 
be is doing himself. He requires constant stirring all, by its result, would accomplish ail tbit ii 
up; his energies need a periodical renewal. required of them. 

Let us hope that the means of doing this will soon It must be apparent that an attempt to prcKBti 
be provided for; and that, ere long, under the view, however cursory, of the agricultural condilia 
auspices of this Society, perhaps under your able of the State, and of the feeling of her farmers, witUl 
and energetic leading Mr. President, we shall see j the space allowed to this address, mualt be afaiJiiit* 
auxiliary Societies established in every County in | but lam satisfied from all that! see and hear, that tki 
the State ; and, under them, Agricultural Clubs in | condition of things is highly favorable to the accMf 
every election district in the Counties. When this ■ plishmentofthc views and wishes of this society— lai 
shall be dune — when, by tliese means, the farmers : that we may prosecute our labors in a mosthopefijl 
of Maryland are banded together in one Arm pha- 1 spirit. 1 look around me here, and I behold ^ 
lanx, and not until then — shall we behold the , vast array of implements of husbandry, so admiii^ 
agricultural interests of our State placed upon a i biy and variously adapted to ail the wants and uMi 
proper basis, and marching "pari passu'' with the ' of the farmer— so novel in form, so ingenious in e«- 
other interests of our community : and there is no ; ception, so perfect in execution. 1 see whole hcril 
reason to doubt that our brethren, all over the Sate, ' of noble and stately animals, of generous blood SM 
are ready for this result. From all quarters the portly forms, procured for our use by distinguisbfli 
most fluttering assurances reach us that the true ' and public spirited individuals, to whom we owl* 
spirit is abroad. | debt of eternal gratitude. 1 behold a rich display « 

We have witnessed, despite the want of organiza- the productions of our soil, giving evidence otfi^ 
tion and concert of action amongst us, the rapid ; it can do when generously treated, and thatsoiiwii 
spread of correct agricultural practice, in the last least of our farmers have made the discoverr thil 
ten years. In Baltimore and Harford Counties, this generous treatment is their best policy. I ices 
more immediately under my ol>servBtion, this has large concourse of my brethren of the plough, til 



and sombre hues for the soft and refreshing green of who are our must useful allies, whose intereitiil* 
the pasture fluid. Better tillage is seen everywhere, almost identical with ours, intent upon the DOPl' 
More attention is paid to the rotation of crops; im- ments of their ingenuity and revolvmg schemei^ 
proved agricultural implements are seen, generally ; improvement for our benefit. 1 see the P^l^*^ 
a more stately race of domestic animals are, in and enterprising merchants of our noble cily,W| 
many places, to be met with. Individuals are to be factors of our wealth, whose skill turns our n** 
found quietly erecting farm buildings in barren spots, products into gold, or brings us in return ^^'^'J^ 
which the famished killdeer would fly over without ries of the old world, ** from either Ind or f*'^ 
being tempted to rest his tired wing. The flail has | thay." They too have their acknowledged iDterei| 
given place to the threshing machine — the rye crop ' in the scene, whether they view it with the ej*^ 
to tiie wheat. In the upper part of Baltimore • patriotism, or look to the future for the rich 9^ 
County, one gentleman has used, on his farm, 30,00(i abundant harvests which are to pass througbu^ 
bushels of lime; and an instance has been reported crucible of their compting rooms and warehooi^ 
to me of the purchase of 10 tons of guano by another. 1 behold in short a large cuncourse of all claueil'^ 
Many flattering indications present themselves at conditions of our fellow-citizens, animated ^ J^ 
*TV turn. In Carroll County, very nearlv the most eager and undisguised interest in the oec'^ 
state of things exists. Montgomery and Irince and its results — and 1 draw from these soufCM v* 
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tering assuraoces of the hopeful condition 
rieultural iuterests and of our future success, 
r, we must turn from these pleasing reflec- 
tbe less agreeable contemplation of the dif- 
irhich beset the path 'of agricultural reform 
re many and formidable ;— many strong, full 
eiudicea will hare to be overcome — many 
theories tested only to be abandoned — many 
inted down and exposed, — much laborious 
rate inrestigation will be necessary, to pro- 
ilts which can be relied on, (and it is only 
results that prejudice can be finally van- 
I The progress so far made by our farmers, 
admitted to be highly creditable to their 
and intelligence, has been confined to mat- 
ly of detail ; the greater part of it is owing 
Senuity and enterprize of the mechanic, in 
i; us with highly improved agricultural im- 
^, and labor-saving machines almost without 
• We have scarcely availed ourselves of 
vantages, which the researches of others 
ealed to us. What have we done in the 
eeurate and minute investigation, close and 
^ calculation, or well conducted experiment, 
the number of established principles in ag* 

I science? Comparatively nothing. All 
remains to be done, and it must be done by 

I. Science has been working diligently in 
if— correct information elicited by talent of 
order, has been extensively disseminated, 
ng the animal and vegetable organizatiofn 
lomy, and the structure of our soils. But 
Dngst us, or how many of us, have turned 
*mation to practically useful account? How 
re procured an analysis of their soil previous 
iplication of the most costly manure? How 
tnere purely conjectural! how little abso- 
rtain and reliable in all our operations! — 
mer uses ashes with most marked efiect 
)r moved by the example, applies them at 
able cost and derives no benefit from the ap- 
I. On some lands Guano has an almost 
effect ; on others it is completely thrown a- 
So with Plaster of Paris, or Gypsum. Ic 
les it seems even Lime fails, but these are 
'hii manure at least is so universally benefi* 
tit may be applied any where, and every 
rith a tolerable degree of certainty of sue* 
may add, that it is undoubtedly the basis of 

II the substantial improvement heretofore 
in our State. It is true, that in many cases 
ication of these manures is made so injudi- 
and the account given of the experiment so 

to leave us in doubt whether the manure or 
riment has failed. How little of exactness 
found in any part of our practice ! It is rare 
with a farmer who can give the exact cost 
ie of his productions, of a bushel of wheat, 
Ls or potatoes — of the cost of rearing a colt 
—of raising and fattening of a cwt. of pork or 
the exact cost of keeping i team of horses, 
' oxen. He may, it is true, and of course 
iw how much grain and hay is used upon his 
how much money is paid out for labor and 
cs' bills — how much it takes to feed his la- 
-the amount of his household expenses — In 
lis accounts exhibit his income and expenses 
and shew him most probably that his busi- 
n unprofitable one ; but do they shew him 
I unprofitable? Do they exhibit the exact 
>f profit realized, or loss incurred, in each 
rat of his business ? Surely such an exhibit 



from his accounts is absolutely necessary to enable 
him to give a proper direction to his labour and his 
capital. In every other business such a system of 
accounts is deemed indispensable to success, — why 
not in that of the farmer? None embraces a greater 
variety of objects ; in none is the general result dis- 
played under a greater variety of heads. It is true 
that these results come in slowly, and that a change 
in system cannot be speedily effected, or to suit a 
sudden emergency. But this should admonish us not 
to adopt a system, or continue to act upon it without 
subjecting it to the most certain tests *, and no such 
test can be devised as a complete and accurate sys* 
tem of book-keeping. If by the operation of this test 
it should appear that any one crop which we culti- 
vate is unprofitable, from the greater amount of la- 
bour required in its production — from its want of a- 
daptation to the climate or the market — or from anj 
other cause, its production can be abandoned, or if 
it be necessary to the rotation which correct princi- 
ples have induced us to adopt, some change in the 
mode of producing it may be devised, which will 
render it more profitable, — ordinarily we shall be at 
no lo6S to abandon it entirely, and substitute some 
other in our system of rotation. It is a growing be- 
lief that the want of suck a system, by which all the 
expenditures of the farmer may be rigidly accounted 
for, and placed under the appropriate bead, is among 
the chief causes of the imputed unprofitableness of 
the pursuit. I have Ions smce entertained this be- 
lief. The difficulty of devising a complete system, 
is very great — many have attempted it, none with 
entire success. In the hope that the attention of 
some person competent to the task may be more par- 
ticularly directed to the subject, I have thus formal- 
ly brought it forward for the notice and considera- 
tion of the farming community. 

The next suggestion of reform which 1 shall urge 
upon the attention of the Society is with reference 
to the size of our farms. Our State is just emerg- 
ing from the old suicidal system of large landholding, 
and the skinning process of cultivation to which large 
surfaces of our soil were necessarily subjected, to 
extract from its very vitals, money to sustain an ex- 
travagant and improvident style of living, and food 
for large gangs or inefficient laborers. To this sys- 
tem we are indebted for the immense tracts of ut- 
terly impoverished lands with which the middle and 
lower parts of our State are so thickly studded. — The 
vita! principle of these laws has been squeezed out 
by the erroneous practices of a past generation — 
upon us, their successors, the task is imposed of in- 
fusing into them this principle of which they have 
been so barbarously deprived, and restoring them to 
their pristine vigor. Nor will our friendly offices 
stop here. If Providence smiles upon our efforts, 
ana our energies fail not, in the maturity of our sys- 
tem, we shall see theih gloriouslv laden with a 
fruitage of which their virgin strength was incapable. 
But in order to achieve the triumph of their renova- 
tion, we must keep clearlv in view the errors by 
which they were prostrated. There is a disposition 
still prevalent to own too much land. It was for- 
merly deemed arisioeratic to be a large landholder ; 
perchance some of the old leaven still lingers in our 
midst. 

If so it must be entirely eradicated, for it is in the 
spirit of the old errors, and is fatally hostile to 
our schemes of improvement. Men of verv large 
means may, if they are so inclined, eo very elv 
into the improvement of the soil ; and when »» 
so, they should be hailed as public beoefaoto 
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unforlunatcly they are rarely so disposed, because of 
the universal belief ihat agriculture pays a very low 
rate of interest on capital. When by our es.ertioi)s 
we shall hare demonstrated the fallacy of this be- 
lief, we may expect to sec large amounts of capital 
devoted to the beneficent purposes, which we are as- 
sociated to effect. The great mass of those engaged 
in agricultual pursuits are men of small or moderate 
means, who seek to eke out their scanty incomes, by 
the wages of labor and the savings of judicious econ- 
omy. To these it is absolutely necessary that the 
whole of their capital shall be kept in a state of ac> 
tivity ; and to do this they should own just ho much 
land as their remaining means, and resources of all 
kinds, will enable them to subject at once to the op- 
eration of an improving system. It is very clear 
that if they own more than this quantity, they are 
either driven to the skinning system (as it has been 
most appropriately denominated); to the cultivation 
of large surfaces of deteriorating soil, fur an annu- 
ally decreasing return ; or to the alternative of let- 
ting a large portion of their land lie idle, whilst with 
inadequate means they struggle against a thousand 
difliculties to eOect the improvement of a part. And 
how often do we see this the case ? And now to the 
result; which contains the moral at which I aim.— 
The yearly dividend, derived wholly from the pro- 
ductive portion of the farm — from the active portion 
of the capital — is declared to be the product of the 
whole, and an actual profit of 6 per cent, thus re- 
duced to an apparent one of 3 or 2^ ; and this de* 
Glared to be the measure of the return which agri- 
culture is capable of yielding to capital. If gentle- 
men farmers will own unproductive property, the 
annual interest and charges upon it, should be placed 
to the account of their personal expenses, and not to 
that uf the farm. It will be lime enough to en- 
large th? sphere of action by the purchase of more 
land, when profits accumulate, as with judicious 
economy they surely will from the system recom- 
mended. And even this should be deferred as long 
as these proQts can be advantageously employed in 
bringing the land already owned to a still higher 
grade of productive capacity. 

The farmer who has achieved this much, is in- 
deed fairly entitled to please himiielf, and push his 
conquests, by bringing a larger surface to a partially 
improved condition, and thus making a display more 
calculated to gratify his vanity. But upon the score 
of profit o/oTie, he had better confine himself, his en- 
ergies and his means to the smallest space, within 
which full employment can be given to them. It is as 
clear as the demonstration of one of EuclidV or Le- 
Kendre's propositions, that the smaller the surface 
from which a given amount of produce is obtained, 
the greater the profit to the producer, because the 
less the labor required to produce it. Figures will 
shew this more clearlv than words. I shall assume 
for this purpose a medium rate of production, say 40 
bushels of corn to the acre, and for highly improved 
land, one, which though high, is clearly within our 
reach, say 80 bushels per acre, the cost of cultiva- 
tion, the same in both cases, 1 shall put at $5 per 
acre -, the proposition reduced to figures will then 
stand thus : 
20 acres, at 80 bushels per acre, 1600 bushels, 

at 60 cents, $960 00 

Cost of cultivation, at p per acre, - 100 00 

Profit, 1^60 00 

acres, at 40 bushels per acre, 1600 bush., 
«t 60 cento, |960 00 



Cost of cultivation, at |5 per acre, 
Profit,- - . - - - 



200 10 
I7GOI0 



Difference in favor of smaller surface, |100 01 
The amount of seed grain required, and of labor 
in the harvest, will, also, be less upon the louilkr 
surface. The result will be similar at anyoite 
rates of productions, or eost of cultivation, and ■ 
any other crop. Add to this, that Uie smaller fim 
will require less fencing, less ditching, (ceum 
paribus) and less labor in the transportatioo of ■!■ 
nures to the field, and crops to the depot of Ihl 
farm ; and the proposition may be held to bedeoHip 
strated. We have very little idea, in this couobj, 
of the extreme productive capacity of the mL 
Accounts occasionally reach us of extraordinn 
crops, raised in our own State ; and the remarUw 
fertility of the deep alluvial soils of our great Wat 
em Valley arc known to all. But I refer those rii 
desire to see something like our approximatioili 
this extreme, to the accounts given by the Rev. A 
Colman, in his "European Agriculture,** of Ai 
results of the ^'allotment system,** which is begi^ 
ning to be practiced on some of the large estalMl 
£ngland. 

There is one other subject, Mr. President, of wA 
less importance than any of those to which I bt<i 
adverted, and to which 1 feel myself impelled toodl 
the attention of the Society and of the farmen Iwi 
assembled. I regret that I shall have to notieik 
briefly; indeed, to go intj a consideration of iMi 
subject, at all commensurate to its importsM^ 
would consume the whole time of an address wh 
as this. I allude to the subject of Agricultnl 
Schools, and what we may be permitted to ten 
professional education for the future farmers of BlIsiJ- 
land. How long, sir, shall we continue to think IW 
our agriculturists need no particular and etpcod 
training to fit them for their ca.ling? That ■■• 
physical ability, the capacity to labor, and IM 
remarkable shrewdness which is almost the birth- 
right of our race, are all that is requisite to Ini 
them to distinction in their profession. 

These qualities form, indeed, an admirable grooi'' 
work; but where, sir, is the superstructure? Utfl 
we are, hoping and believing that Science is goi^ 
to work wonders for us, when the men who arito 
be benefitted by her researches are almost ignoMl 
of her first principles. Wo have appointed a Stab 
Agricultural Chemist to go over the Slate and lecMK 
upon that subject. An excellent law, Mr. PresiM 
— a praiseworthy act of our Legislature, and vslH- 
ble as a sign of the spirit of the times; and i i* 
happy to bear testimony to the merit and taleoisi 
Uie gentleman who fills the office. I believe he will 
do all that man can do. But how many of ki> 
audience will know even the nomenclature of As 
science upon which he lectures? How will th9 
appreciate his views.' how apply his instructio*' 
This is not said in a spirit of derision; 1 do Ml 
mean to reproach our farmers with ignorance upi* 
this or any other subject. It is not their fault* ll 
has not been thought at all necessary that they sboiM 
know these things. Who dreamed, twenty ysi» 
ago, that chemistry, geology, botany, miners Wi 
and a great many ottier ologut, were neceiiilT 
branches of a farmer^s education. These thing* »* 
taught very superficially in our schools, even of iM 
highest grade ; and few of our collogiates retain ii| 
thing but the most flimsy smattering of their oolM* 
learning. It cannot be deemed a reprouh to v* 
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•sent generation of farmen to be ignorant of these 
ing«. But will it not be a reproach to them if the 
ixt generation should be no better instructed ? Sir, 
■peak as a farmer ; 1 feel as a farmer ; i bate a 
rong attachment to mj calling ; I belie? e it to be 
1 honorable, a dig^nified, a useful calling; and I 
ould fain see its followers qualified to lake and 
Mp the highest standing in the social, as well at the 
idustrial world. 1 would fain see them as enlight- 
Md as they are now — as honest, as intelligent, as 
idnitrious a bod^ of men as anj upon this earth. 

The necessity for the establishment of Agricultural 
sfaools is becoming, hourly, more apparent. The 
^bole of Europe has taken the lead of us in this 
Salter; and the establishment of agricultural schools 
ai, eTidently, given a strong impulse to the agricul- 
are of those countries. We shall have to follow 
bis lead. Sooner or later these schools must be 
•teblisbed amongst us. Science is beginning to 
brow her mautle over us, and it is time we should 
•fia to pry into her mysteries ; and to no auspices 
•a this subject be more appropriately entrusted 
baa to those of the Maryland State Agricultural 
loeiety. 

1 also invoke for this cause the aid of another body 
vhieh recently assembled in this city, and which it 
■ lobe earnestly hoped will assemble again, andan- 
■aliy henceforth. 1 allude to the State Agricultu- 
«1 C^venlion. The ussemblage of that body was 
isUed b^ many, Mr. President, as the harbinger of 
KM tidmgs to the agriculturists of Maryland— if it 
lu achieved nothing but the formation of this So- 
tkHLj, it has conferred upon the Stale a benefit of a 
■ost substantial kind. The late convention was 
rather huUly assembled, acd not verv numerously 
ittsaded, but it may be safely predicted that the next 
ae will be full to overflowing. The coming to- 
piber of so large a body of farmers from all quar- 
tet of the State, actuated by a spirit of enquiry, and 
iMBlupon a thorough investigation of all questions next we meet on a similar occasion let us determine 



cation, which have not been heretofore brought to 
the notice of the farming community so frequently, 
as their vast importance would justify. Our agri- 
culture never has known, and perhaps never will 
know the stimulus of high prices and low wages. — 
We are destined to sell our produce in a glutted 
market, perhaps forever, for agriculture must be 
for long years the pursuit of the large majority of 
our citizens, and its productions be more abundant 
than those of any other industrial class. If then we 
look to profit, we must not only aim to produce the 

?;reatest quantity which can be healthfully extorted 
rom our soil, but to diminish the cost of production 
as much as possible, so that we may sell cheap and 
still make a living profit. 

We have much to encourage us, a fine climate, a 
naturally fertile soil, and a race of men inhabiting it 
who have never turned their backs on difficulties or 
dangers, and whose course has been still owwards. 
Science and commerce are doing all they can for us. 
We have an able and well conducted Agricultural 
paper to assist us in our investigations, and to record 
our progress. Let us go on in our course hopefully 
and steadily. 

Brother Farmers! we are about to disperse, and 
leave these animated and wciting scenes to return 
to our quiet and tranquil homes. Is the noble en- 
thusiasm which this memorable occasion has called 
forth to be extinguished like the lights in a play house, 
when the play it over, and the actors no longer tread 
the boards, or will il burn on with steadily increas- 
ing blaze, until its efiulgencc shall illumine our 
land ? Tour answer to this question will be given 
perhaps in this same spot next year. I trust in God 
It may be such an answer as all here would now pre- 
dict. Many of us have met here and shaken hands 
for the first time—friendships have grown up, whicb 
will chime in with tlie voice of duly to entice ui 
back to the scenes which we now leave. When 



ntally affecting the interests of agriculture, cannot 
bU to produce the happiest effects. It will be more 
popular in its character, and will perhaps wield a 
peater popular influence than the Agricultural So- 
>Mty; besides, being untrammelled by specific and j 



to bring with us the same spirit, and to erect upon 
this ground a monument of our progress. 

May you reach your homes in safety and happi- 
ness. 1 bid you an afieclionate farewell. 



ippoiDted business, it will be more in the nature of j Botter.— We received from our venerable friend, 
i representative body; and will, with greater autho- | ffm. Carmkhael, Esq. of Queen Ann's, a bucket of 
gytokc cognizance of aH popujar qu«»i|<JP^; UPJ^" | 5 lbs. of butter, which we caused to be exhibited at 

was not 

ascertain 

how near our £astem Shore butter approaches the 

excellence of the fine samples of the Western Shore 



Wy Uke cognizance of all popular questions. Upon | ^ ,^,g ^f ^,„j^ ^bich ^e caused to be exb 
•ill be marked by a greater degree of freedom and | intended by Mr. C. for premium, but to i 



Ipirit, and its voice more potential, as in some de- 
pae indicating the popular will. One great, almost 
iMppreciable good, can scarcely fail to result from 
Ike regular action of such a body . The array of the 
brmers of Maryland as a class, having distinctive 
■Herests and interests in common. The combina- 
UoQ of ihe various and slightly differing interests of 
!^ various portions of our agricultural community 
■Mo one grand common interest. In this way only, 
^ the farmers be brought to think as a class, to 
l*«l M a class, and to act logether when necessary, 
^ the good of their profession. 



—the butter was from cows fed exclusively on a 
grass field." This specimen of the production of the 
Dairy, it will be seen, received the third premium j 
the distance from whence it came, and the conse- 
quent necessity of packing it securely, prevented its 
presentation in that tip-top order which the produc* 
tions of some of the fair competitors nearer the scene 
! of action presented, otherwise, we learn, the Eastern 




losing myself in its mazes, l have not uaurp- 
4 the privilege of the essayist by selecting one sub- 
^ and pursuing it closely and connectedly. 1 have 
■^deavoured to cull from the immense surface before 
^ tone few matters of uni venal intereat and appli- 



Bkb Hiva.— We received with the report of the 
Jodges 00 Honey, at the late Exhibition, a descrio- 
tion by Mr. T. P. SiMer, of hit Bee Hive, wi 
drawings thereof, which we will give hereafter. 
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REPORT OF THE EXHIBITION 

OF THE 

•Waryland State Jigrieulturai Society^ 



AT THEIR 



First Cattle Show and Agricultural Fairi 

HELD IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, 
ON THE 8th and 10th of NOYEMBER, 1848. 



GENERAL REPORT. 

The Committee appointed *< to moke a report on the 
varUnu subjects connected with the Exhibition^** beg 
leave to report, that they viewed with mingled feel- 
ings of pride and pleasure the triumphant success 
which attended the late *< Cattle Show and Jigricul- 
tural Exhibition** of *< The Maryland State Ag- 
ricultural Society" — a success which gave as- 
surance that the right spirit was not onlj abroad in 
our good old commonwealth, but that the same gen- 
erous feeling had extended itself to our neighboring 
States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia, 
whose sons were among us, evincing by tlieir zeal, 
and contributions of stock, that they were animated 
by that brotherhood of sympathy which should ever 
characterize the cultivators of the earth and bind 
them together in the bands of a common interest. 

In looking back upon the splendid display of Cattle^ 
your committee believe that without subjecting 
themselves to the charge of exaggeration, they may, 
in all modesty, affirm, that in this particular branch 
of the exhibition, no /air of the season, not even ex- 
cepting that recently held at Buffalo^ has excelled 
that of the Maryland Society. The three herds of 
Messrs. Charles B. Caltert, Horace Capron^ and Geo. 
Patterson, would, alone, have conferred distinction 
upon the collection, and entitled it to pre-eminence; 
for the Union does not contain three others combin- 
ing more excellence in every point which imparts 
value to the thorough bred Durhams and Devons. — 
In the herds of the two first named gentlemen, bow- 
ever, there were also to be found the milk-gimng 
Holstein and the eream-^ecreting ^Idemey. Mr. Ram' 
sayMcHenry, of Harford, had also a splendid herd of 
•^yrshires, which were universally admired. Besides 
the above enumerated herds, we must particularly 
notice the Holstein bull of Wm. B. Dobbin, esq. 
which elicited much admiration ; there were nu- 
merous others of various extent, as will be seen by 
the detailed list, which follows this report, making 
as a whole one of the most splendid exhibitions ever 
witnessed at any one time in our country. The 
collection of Hones was not as extensive as it was 
hoped it would have been, but there were good ones 
on the ground. Of J)iuUs there were some fine 
teams, so also of Oxen, all in good condition and un- 
der excellent training, while Jacks, though few in 
nnmber, were ezcelleot. 



It was gratifying to your committee to witneMdit 
fact, that the bulls and milch cows, though id Im 
thriving condition, had not been fed for ^eel,M 
were exhibited, in most instances, under eireoh 
stances which afforded conclusive eTideoce, lU 
they had been cared for with an eye directed ilil 
to enlightened economy and profit, and that tfarir 
owners had repudiated the unsound pretension tki| 
blooded stock can only look well when fed to a illll 
of unsightly obesity. 

The collection of sheep was numerous, all gorf I 
of their kinds; those however of Mr. RETBOLD,flf 
Delaware, Oxfordshires, were giants in size, pn* 
senting in width of backs more the dimenikniflf ' 
fatted beeves than sheep— one of them, thou^lM 
fat than he had been a few weeks prior, wei^Nl, 
we are informed, 360 lbs., a- weight which BNf 
cows do not much exceed. 

The display of Colswolds by Col. Ware,of T14 
was very one, and added much to the interest of A^ 
exhibition — though most of them were exhiUHl 
under very disadvantageous ciroamstances, hsvilg' 
arrived on the ground the very day of the comnwM^ 
ment of the exhibition, after a long confinement fl 
shipboard from EIngland. The specimens of Qi^ 
fords, by Messrs. Jessup and Carroll, of Bill* 
more county, were very creditable to those nofl^ 
men ; as also were those of the several breeoi pi» 
senteid bj Messrs. Duckett, Clement, Goktsboroi^ 
Capron, Carroll and Horsey. 

The collections of Agricultdral lMPLSHflff> 
wore truly magnificent, embracing every varietj tf 
labor saving machinery calculated to promote til 
interest and contribute to the economy of the &!■ 
and plantation, and we feel certain, that we haari 
nothing in asserting, that they have not been eisri* 
led, if equalled at any other exhibition during Ai 
fall. For the zeal manifested upon the oceaskMitf 
the several manufacturers, whose inventions eoi- 
tributed so largely to the interest of the occsnflii 
we but express the unanimous opinion of the Soeii* 
ty, when wo say, that they won the erateful tbuto 
cf every member, as well as the admiration of evtiT 
judge upon the ground, not only for the cunning !■ 
ingenuity of their several machines, but for the pi^ 
lie spirit and noble enterprise displayed bv tbeOH* 
traits of character for wnich American MeobsniM 
have ever been distinguished. 

The Floral display by Mr. John FmiC, wM M 
beautiful as it was tasteful, and elicited much pitiiti 
which we feel certain will be the more grateitalto 
him as it was richly earned. 

The HousAold and Fancy departrntntt, as well li 
the productions of the Dairy, were not as i^Bipj^ 
we had hoped they would have been: anoo^ 
these, however, there were many thinn tochaUflVp 
admiration and gratify the palate. The time, ho^ 
ever, from the annocmcement of the intentioD of "^ 
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) hold the Fair to that of its being held, 
short to allow the LadUs an opportunity of 
itice to themselves, and the only wonder is 
' accomplished as much as they did. But 
will be fuirtime between this and the next 
Fair, to allow the wives and daughters of 
as well as other ladies, to attest their de- 
) the cause of husbandry, — to prove that 
impelled by the loftiest ambition, and that 
rugrgle of generous rivalry they cannot be 
— your committee indulge the hope, that 
es department, in the next Exhibition, will 
most attraclivt part; for whatsoever woman 
e can achieve. And, in order that interest 
combined with patriotis^m, we look forward 
)pe, that the premiums will be such as to ani- 
B fair daughters of Maryland and our sister 
> the strife, and arm them with that resolu- 
eserving, which always commands success. 
vnplet of Fruit were few in number, but 
Lnd delicious in quality. The excellence 
ity of those exhibited but served to increase 
et that more had not been sent. In a year 
iguished for its fruitfulness, it was, indeed, 
i| that so little attention had been paid to 
ticular department; but we anticipate for 
fair, such a display as will more than make 
for the deficiency of the last one, and we 
le by the forelock, to bespeak the kindly of- 
the ladies to see that their orchards and 
"dens are well represented next fall, 
liaplay of Vegeuoles was meagre in the ex- 
tnd was the more unexpected as the Balti- 
airkets are celebrated for the extent and ex- 
I of the vegetables with which they are daily 
I— and the surrounding neighborhood is no- 
9 for the number and skill of its farmers and 
rs. Regretting the deficiency of the past, 
rmmittee fondly indulge the hope that the 
of vegetables at the next fair will do ample 
to the well known skill of the Horticulturists 
Itate generally, but particularly to those of 
»re and its vicinity. And in order that as- 
may be made doubly sure, we would recom- 
lat means be taken to awaken their pride of 
er and enlist their aid. 

lisplay of PouUf-y was large and good, and at- 
much attention; that of Swine, though not 
re, presented several individuals of rare 
nd excellent varieties. Those which bore 
talm were a cross of the Chester county hog, 
Leicester, and were owned by Mr. James 
,an amateur gentleman farmer, of Baltimore 
who has the ambition and the means to own 
His Gc^se, Chickens and Ducks were splen- 
f, magnificent birds, and in full keeping with 
B, and like them, *< won the golden opinions 
>rts of men. ** The ambition to excel, forms 
;htest gem in man, and never fails to make a 
ful husbandman, or a victorious general. — 
e Chester county hogs of Mr. Wm. Jessup, 
more county, were very much and justly ad- 
ftnd were indeed among the finest animals on 
und. 

fat mutton and hams were worthy of the an- 
tme of Maryland, and won for their exhibi- 
; just praise of every judge, while they made 
n tpicurus' mouth water, 
lave thus cursorily spoken of the animals and 
it the fair, and shall now briefly note other 
I which we deem to be of profound moment 
*uture success of the Association. Its com- 



mencement has been as brilliant as its most san- 
guine friends could have desired — the triumphant 
success of its first exhibition was such as to fill them • 
with mingled feelings of hope and pride; but while 
all may proudly rejoice at the trophies so gloriously 
won, none must repose in inglorious ease upon his 
laurels. If a few months of well directed energy 
and intelligence has accomplished so much, that 
which has been gained, must not be permitted to be lost 
by inaction. Every husbandman who feels an inter- 
est in the welfare of our State, instead of relaxing 
In his exertions, must increase them — he must per- 
severe to the end ; man never was enlisted in a no- 
bler cause than that of agriculture, and to elevate 
the character of those who pursue it, should be the 
pleasure, as it is the duty, oi all in whose bosom the 
love of his native soils dwells. Located as Balii' 
more is; possessing every facility of transportation, 
both by land and water, her position should attract 
to her Fairs not only her own people but those of 
adjoining and contiguous States. That with proper 
encouragement she will do so has been proven by 
the result of the one just held, at which we were 
honored by man^ of the inteliigent farmers and in- 
genious mechanics of Virginia, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania, whose presence and countenance tended to 
increase the interest and imparl eclat to our enter- 
prise and clothe it with importance; and surely if 
State pride alone was not sufficient to arm Mary- 
landers with the resolution of battline on, the warm 
sympathy of our neighbors should do so. Hence 
then every member of the association throughout 
the State should urge his neighbors to subscribe, 
and lend the weight of their names and influence to 
carry it onward in its march to greatness. By such 
concert of action on the part of the members in the 
several counties, the Maryland State JgricuUural 5o- 
eiely will become as greatly distinguished for its 
usefulness as have that of Ne'w York. 

From the experience of the past Fair, it is evi- 
dent to your committee that three days should be ap- 
f)ropriated to it The first day should be exclusive- 
y devoted to the Judges, to allow them time to 
make their examinations, form their judgments, and 
prepare their reports, and it is evident that confu- 
sion must ever attend when judgments are to be 
formed amidst the noise and bustle incident to a 
densely crowded auditory pressing on the judges' 
heels. 

Your committee are highly pleased at the Resolu- 
tion of the society, invoking the aid of the General 
Government in the establishment of Institutions 
** to disseminate a knowledge of the science of cultivating 
the corlA," as also at its accompanying one, requir- 
ing the President to communicate the former to our 
representatives in Congress. Of the constitutionali- 
ty of such appropriations, the writer of this report 
does not entertain the slightest doubt — their benefi- 
cial efiiects all will admit. The first grant in the 
Constitution gives power to Congress to legislate for 
the ^* general welfare" — and certainly none will deny 
that agriculture lies at the very foundation of the 
welfare of the people of the Union ; it is the source 
whence its wealth is created, its welfare promoted, 
and its prosperity ensured : three-fourths of our 
population are engaged in agriculture ; these by 
their productions sustain the other fourth, and pro- 
duce the raw materials by which the industry of the 
country is carried on, and such being the case, it 
would be strange, indeed, if they arc not to come 
within the meaning of the term **gcneral welfare;''^ 
for whose benefit the very first grant of power to 
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he was at work, both at the Agricultural Exhibition I 
and the Maryland Institute Fair — and by our friends | 
from the country, was regarded as an excellent j 
affair, combining; utility with economy. In ad- 
dition to the notice of this fenco, made by the res- 
pected committee of our Ap;ricultural Society, we 
annex the following, from the account of the Me- 
chanic's Fair, by the Sun: '* This machine is de- 
signed for making fencing materials, and is provided 
with a circular saw, a turning apparatus and an au- 
ger. It is calculated to run with any kind of power 
which may be afiplied. The saw will take any plank 
as it comes from the saw mill, and cut it into the 
size required for the fencing ; the turning apparatus 
will talce the strips sawed out and turn thcni into a 
substitute for pailing, while the augur docs its work 
by boring holes to suit the pieces of wood already 
turned. Any description we might give would not 
be as satisfactory as a look at a ^'paneP' of the fenc- 
iQZ made which will be on exhibition. '* 

Mr. Ezra Whitman, Jr. made quite a large dis- 
play of Agricultural Implements, most of which 
were also exhibited at the Agricultural Fair, and are 
more particularly described m the account of the 
proceedings thereof. On both occasions, it was a 
very important part of the display, and Mr. W. de- 
serves great credit for his public spirit on such oc- 
casions. 

Messrs. Ramsbero & Ebert, of Georgetown, D. 
C. presented some specimens of Gloves and Buck- 
skins, which were also exhibited at the Cattle Show, 
and there awarded a Diploma, no premium having 
been offered for that class of articles. 

There were a number of other articles at this ex- 
hibition, which we would be very glad to notice, but 
find it impossible to devote the space at the present 
time. 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
As we will with this month close the operations 
of the present year, it is fitting that we should perfect 
every arrangement which may be necessary to ena- 
ble us to commence the operations of the approach- 
ing new year unclogged by embarrassments calcula- 
ted to impede our march to success. Indeed, it is 
true economy for every farmer, whether largo or 
small, to so dispose of his time as to be able to do 
every thing at the right lime, so that each day may 
have its appropriate work, and nothing be lost by 
delaying until the next day that which should have 
been attended to the preceding one. To be up with 
one's work, — to be always engaged, but nevir hurried 
^are conditions that every farmer should endeavor 
to place himself in, as he who is thus situated enjoys 
advantages of infinite value — advantages which, if 

properly improved, cannot fail to lay the foundation 
of independence, while they secure to himself and 
those around him a degree of mental comfort of still 
greater value. 

Contenting ourself with these brief hints as an in- 
troduction, we shall proceed at once to call attention 
to such things as demand attention during the month 

ON THE FAU.M. 

Gathering Com. — Those who may not have com- 
pleted this work should go ahead and have it done 
without further delay, and when gathered see that 
it is husked and put without the reach of either two 
or four legged depredators. 



mnUr PteiiofWri'.— Stiff clays intended fortpt* 
culture should, through the winter, wheiwvcrj 
ground is not frozen, be ploughed, care being oW 
ved never to turn a furrow when such grouDu* 
wet, 

JSJilch Cows.— These must receive attention 
provided with warm lodging?, comfortable bed 
and succulent food, either in the form of slop 
roots. Dry hay or straw will keep them } bi 
who expects them to secrete a generous measui 
milk, must give them other food than that A 
bing down with the curry comb or card, and a ^ 
of straw is equal to a quart of grain daily. 

Fattening /togs.— See that these get their feed 
<ar/j/, that they do not suffer for water, are wa 
bedded and have supplies of charcoal or rotten v 

Sheep. — Attend to these as directed last mool 

In-pig Sows should have comfortable sleepi 
partmenta separate from other hogs, and be S 
ously fed, though not stuffed. 

Store Pigs. — These must be kept in such coat 
as to encourage their growth. 

IVorking Horses^ MvUes and Oxen. — Let thes4 
uable creatures receive kind treatment and plei 
food. 

Young Cattle require always to be kept in a f 
ing condition, and this can only be done, by g 
them such food, and in such quantities, as will 
tribute to the growth of bone, muscle, and flea) 
forgetting that a moderate degree of fatness 
disadvantage to sightliness, symmetry of form 
size. 

Firewood. —Before the weather and roads ] 
out of your power, have your firewood cut, h 
into your yard and piled up ready for use. 

Brood Marts and Colts. — ^These must .receive 
attention, be fed regularly and as regularly ed 
and combed down, and rubbed with a whisp of i 

Fencing, — Go into your woods, cut down is 
timber as will serve you for fencing next yeari 
cut down have it hauled and piled up in your 
yard, and employ your bands during the incU 
days of winter in shaping them into posts and 
Attention to these duties now will saver you 
trouble and vexation next spring. 

Gales — While getting out fencing, donH forgs 
every field on your farm should be proTided v 
gale. 

Water Furrows. — Examine these and remoi 
Impediments to the free passage of the water. 

Garlic. — Recollect that winter-ploughing kill 
lie. 

Sleighs. — Examine your sleighs, repair th< 
needed, and give them a coat of paint, in orde 
they may be ready for your wives and daught 
visit their neighbors whenever the snow comes 

JJccumulathn of Manures. — Suffer no opporl 
to pass by unimproved by which you can add to 
manure pile. 

As Christmas will have arrived before we sbt 
gain have an opportunity of chatting with yoUf 
mit us to take time by the forelock, and offer ; 
happy Christmas^ and to wish that it may find yo* 
yours in the enjoyment of health and happio* 
that plenty may abound throughout your housei 
garncis be well filled, good prices reward your J 
toils, and prosperity your future lot. 



'• Tin: AMERICAN FARHER. 1^ 

nERICAN FARMER, i ^. *«' »' !^±T!i^l« '."T "^ i^.*; 

RDd we woukl take the occasion lo rraiark, that 

[ORE: DKCKMBEIl 1. Iti4d. "^ expendilurc has ererbeen made by us with 

------ morr cheerful n(*Ks, than that for the purrhaw of 

PPLEMENTAL SIIKKT. ' »he plalo awarded to the gcniicmon named above, 

givecniin', thi^ inoiuli, ih.' proceed- ' ^^ wily belirvc that the Irwons taught in these 
ii.t^ Q..«««.. «-. I .1 1 . I r .1 Kssays, Will be of incalculable value to the old 
.tale 8.cM.l>,an.l ih- .l.imls cf the ^^^J^ '^^ „„^ Confederary-^nd we mav, and 

,ow and Agriouliunl I'.xliihiiion. we hop*' without vanity, declare, that we fifl that we 
I necessary to i*iue a .^upplnnental i havi* l)wii enuhU-d to render !ionn; service tu our 
j^es — and wi>h:ive still (111 hand a VH- ft'llow-man, bv U>in)^ the iustniinent ihrouffh 
ea which sliouhl have appeared in ?^^**-*» '*»o*' ^^^'- productions have be«fn brought 
amber. . **^^"'^ *»»^ P*'*'^*''- 

PaCAE!ITAT101f OF THE PLATE. 



iryland Stole Aarifultural ^,Se''!Xr."'''iSiral/^^^^^^ 

etV""Tlie Caltle Show, ,fuciun^bvMessrs.A'ir*r ^- son or this niy. and 

■ are most beautitul spe<riinen3 of their art — ;ind 

edinss of the Soi'iety. tlie reports of , had wp the genius of a l*ope, or ih^ inspiration of 
Ad the Cieneral Ucp^irt nt' the <.'oni- , a Huiiht, we might viul ilie names nf ihi**^ jren- 
Bted fi)r thft purpi»e of ijivmu a de- ' t|pni»'n down to postrrity, as they have the fa- 
t of the Kxhil)iiioii, are pri-M-uietl to muusifoj nt'th** Sintiliy. m the description of the 
ilhe pres«'rit .NiKufihe '•/■'/inmr." — armor furtretl for Arliilli-*:, as de>erioi'd in tlip 
I cover the wliole frrooii'l of I In* pro- j " //im/." Hut as wr raiiimi do jiistii.'o to the 
he Society, and Iravi* but liiih' on-a- ! siil»jfi*i. wi- nnj';l pri-s ii ]*y. 

add aujrhi lh"reii» — Inn we ran ; Thf IMate •.•on^.ist* I l<t. of a Innji Pitciii.r, 
for our iiiilivid'ial ri-^niirniy to lh»' thi* wi'rkmauvJiip .if whn-h, :e> also of thi* otlwT 

vote appnjlKitory ol'tln M-rvin-s reii- ' ariiclr-. •vinrttl a tisti" mI'iIu- jiii^lirst order in the 
Society, hy ili'- ll-in. Ciuui.rs 1). iiiniiurarturf-r — various airnruhur.il sreiirs were 

1 President. iVrh tps no one, lMMti*r emfravf-*! themni, and the wiiulf rxn'iitiuii was 
had the oppurtuiuiN otjuili^iii:: of his ol the most rhaMe description. Thi- '-jd, a C'ele- 
defatigaliI:M'xerii>ms. in hnni^in!; to a Rv .Stano. likewise U'autirully ornamented with 
sue, the hi" Kxhi^iriMii. whirh was anpropriate seenes — th«* Sil, a (wobi.et of am- 
h so inucli fcLtt, ami w«* ran most oln dinii'nsions, alsi» touched with nia.Nt«Tly skill 
sly deelap' it us unr l»»Iief, that no oy tlu* hand ot' th^ «;raver. They were exnihited 
lan of lh<' Su!i*. i-'>uld. in vKininiMit ' seviTal days liefiin' iIh* Accheiiliural Fair eoiii- 
re brouLjht it !•» »*o il«»Mr;»!!" -.m ]<^\i*\ iiieneni, at th«' Fair '»!* tin* Maryland Institute, 
ble p<'rNe\(T:uii'<>, i-n-TL'^ . :ni>I mduN- \\vu rum!; ]\iU\ in ihis city, and elieitftl the ad- 
ed trial huMiie*-*. in i .in 1 1 1!- m. wiili- : rn»r;ii»iin -it' ili«' {iinnsaiidN of visiifn? who thronj- 
le best arran::"il j»i..ii *; -i'l i'« fail ■■! ih- *-|»:ii ■ -m* >alih=[i in whicli the ani/ans of 
l^-With yr»'al li' :■ \ •'■ ' I ir.n-lrr, ■■!.•■!.■!. -;;. ".I'l-:: .i iiil'llii-. 

HieliiU''.a •••li.ii- -■, ■■ -..i. ■■■•! whh-h .^ : ; ,- ■ ;i ■; .n: .;i . i ih-- XjIiIp'ss tit'.Mr. ( Ah*.* . 
► ciMUnianii \l\- :■•-;» ■' : ■' i with .. ? - -■■'■■: il.ty .» 'In- I'air, ami In t.i|i- ilu- i|i»- 

is liP'U'jIii :m ■ i!!^ I '.. I:ii';i i.aleh i ■■ r' -i "il,- 1*1' •.i:iHiiN ;,\\ .inl*'! l-y ii.* ii<pfr. 

ciitm UmI:-- -I' i.r.j:-!;-!;' •! j''"-Mvin''f w- .'uiL"'*«, < "ii ^uLt-^ H < ■^^.vl^;^. !■'.•' ;. l*r»'si- 

he *«et hnii^ !' ' Up ^i-'^ ■ I lulliilji.' «:■ '•' »-i lUe So- u-i;, . in . !ir Kn n.ilt". pr"i , .-ili-cj lo 

hirh, in :>M ^ii'ii ''IT' '.i..!"-' n-'' -. !:.i;m Iu- pr'*- niati-'n '•! tI|. ,■ i'*- il- -itiU ■! : ili«' tirsl 

re»vin''e "t" i:.-- n .i I it '\ i;.- Iir w i-^ ■!• !i\'r"l i.- \. \) !•• }*■. I-'-mj. ni Moniijorn- 
•and limi ir- li.*-' m -i •!■ h ...!■. \ :iii \ , hr l.i< I"li» :■■' :.- < ..I'l. Mi. J-'.pw \rd 

tted hniiM'l?. r . V. • \ ...... '.■..■'"•■•n' *» r vhi.Mi. *.. I,-. :. . :; f ! ^--Vi :• ilull-^pi. 

r^l, nni ..III'. ll." ».. II' .' .1 .i:-. ' 'I'.i- :. • ■ii'"- .' i "All- . . ■■■ '■il\ a W't'k Ih'- 

isaiiiN .1 '...•.-"■'■■ V. ■ ■■: r- ..:•'•■»•■■!< 1 ■■ . -ii' .iti"!i il U-nig 

hlxhll'Ui. i- ■ •• ■ ■.'■■ ^i.*-" ' .:r. :j ".: I ■■.: -.ti'- 'llllll-.s of 

.he trMlii.;-.-- ■ -■ • ■■ ■ ■ " p : ■ ' ' •• *'«» wtiirh 

' ■ . : ■ . ! -If l.'iUiie >ome 

• ' : . . . ;• 1 -ii'T. which 

ion wiilt ' I- • ■ ••: .- Ml !-half .)f 

irks t.. U.I.. .-:•.. ■ ■' i.! . ■ .- !i ""^ i^'-Nt pre 



• '.'■ I. 



J F.-'-.ix ' \^.. ■ .: ; . : .' ■ :■♦ liMnl.uHon 

, it,». j» :,. • *.; -. ! . .:'. : r.i '■[■ -'■ '»i Un- s... i,- 

J '\\ !'>.■.. ■■•.■,... ':::!• : I'l' Jli'- ' 

jjnal !:.'• >- ■ .... »■ '^'•'.i'^ i.Min-i-; 

,e,i, l,\ ;•.■ ... •■■ . .t..i:- ..■.Mni«.-m..rs,aiid 

inC4rlli.il n- ?■■ .■■:■ ■ ■■ . •■ . -;i :; -.(n.O^ went 

piopoMti i- '.:.. -■. i i-" •■■■i;-': .' , ■ ■•• -.^iii^/t.-. a..d trionds- 
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•8 were well calculated to send the blood through memben of the 
the yeins with thrilling effect, — "JIusxafar Old lectiTely." 



Soeiaty, both UlfUnqy i 



Prince Gecrgt'i"^'* Sueeeu to (Md MonigomenP^ , The committee had made m depoait ia Ab 
— "T^B EaUam SWe /orewsr"—" (^ Virginia ' ^^ 



never 

mm 



lirw"— '• JTctt done OU Harford^-^^^rhe 

UenU Chickens are hard to beat^'^-^^'Good 

for the (MdKeyatonc**^*\'lnne^hwuUl'» coming,'* 

—and similar cries w.^re succeiwively heard from 

the assembled multitude. 



We must again allude to a matter, which is of 
a most gratify J lie: character to oursi'lf. It will ht* 
seen by thi' proceeding of tho State Agricultural 
Society, that a resolution hii^hly complimentary to 
the conductor of the **mifneriean Farmer,'* was a- 
dopted, and a cf)mmiitee couNixtiug of John C. 
JVaUh, Knq. of Harford. Dr, IVharton, of Wash- 
ington County, and irUliam GUmnr, Esq.of Ual- 
timore, w«'re appointed to carry out the object of 
the Society. 

A few days ago these gentlemen, on calling 
upon Mes&rs. Kirk fy Son, (evidences of whost* 
taste and skill, the tn)pliies of merit upon well 
contested tields, adorn many a homestead of our 
tiuje honored State.) and iiiakins^ known their ob- 
ject, found that thest* arUticiTs had anticipated 
them, having already pnimn'd a Silver (Joblei, 
richly and most beautifully chii^'d and incased 
with gold, which they desired the (.'oinmittee to 
accept from them as a token of their interest in 
the succea:} of agri<MiliuraI improvement. 

The coiniiiitte<> li:ivm<; notiticd us of their readi- 
ness to comply with tlie re(}uisition of the Society, 



let, of gold to the value of $100, wUeh 
unexpected and undeiaenred, took w hf \ 
wc howeyer endearored to cub fey our 
in tenns to the folk) wing eflect: 

Sia: I beg to tender to jou, and tkne^Ml 
the members of the BUta Ajpioultuml 8oeM|||^| 
heartfelt thanks for thb flattariDff lokea ef 
regaid and approbation of my humDle hboo. 
valuable aid which has been renderad ae hi the nfi^ 
duct of ray journal, from many of the MBit AUhj- 
guished writers of our country, haa inehliA ■• H:] 
give that general satbfaetkNiwbieh,! ea' 
believe, is felt by the agricuhaiml eonwn^, 
have so extensively patroniaed the 
nier. 

1 firmly believe that the teaehhigs thenof 
having an influence which eannol Iwl m ~ 
good. In conducting the Farmer, 1 hafe 
ously avoided the discussion of any aukiJeet 
would, in any degree, be calculated to dn 
attention from whjt I have alwaya conaehil ^^ 
be the proper objects to be attained, viis theit^l 
provcoicnt of our kjstem of Agriculture« aad Ih 
renovation of our landed estates, and coDN^p^l 
tiicreu|>oii, the retention within our own boidantf 
the bone and i^inew of our populatkm, which at ia;j 
time, by their immigration to the more fertile § '^ " 
uf the West, bid fair to depopulate oar Blelt, : 
withstanding it ii blessed with acllnate aad v_ 
facilities of intercourse to the best of me rh e t^ hiih' 
foreign and domestic, unsurpassed by eay oHMri^ 
tion uf country. If I have been •ueeeaaflu in fhrthi^. 



drew 



rerjuesied us to dt^if^nate a time to carry out the j ing, in any degree, these great and pemMounCtb» 
(^hj(>ct of their ap}H)iiiiment — which having U'en ' jects, 1 feci amply repaid therefor, in the eoMeiaij^ 
coiuplnHl with, a iiutliii^ of x^ne of the oflicers "'ss of an honest endeavor to tliat e&et; and Hn 
and inemliers of tho State Society took place on ^^^^ ^f approbation now before me, pmenM h 



accordance with the unanimously expnned wiA. 
of one of the largest and most repectable apa^ 
blagcA of Agriculturists ever held in thia Stale, g|«m 
me an assurance that my exertions have not bean h 
vain. For the very acceptable evidence of that i^ 



Friday eveniiur, tlie :Jhh ult.. al the rooms of Dr. 
Wharton, when Mr. ITrilsA.on U'lialfof the com- 
mittee, in presenting the Ciobh't, made die follow- 
MM* remarks : 

**Sia: As Chairman of the Committee, appointed ' probation, in the token which you have jiMt'^ 
under u reitolutionofthc Maryland Stulc A^ricultu- (^d me, and for the kind manner in wbiehyou ham 
fdi Society, unaniiiioiisly und nio^t cordially pa!««icd i been pleased to tfpeak of my services, I pray yon to 
at its la^t meeting, to liuve pn-p.iicd and to present accept my unfeigned thanks, with the aasun 
to YOU, in the iiaiiic of thr S(ji'iity. a tribute of its j that there shall be no diminution on my part to 
rcf;ard for the elliricnt servirrn ri-iiili>red to tho cau^u dcr the American Farmer still worthy oi your 



of Agriculture, by the ability with which you have 
cornliicted that most excellent |>iiblicati<in, the 
Amt-riran Kaniicr, aii<l ynur unerasing etforts to 
promote ihc intercHis, in i-very res|net, of tfic farm- 
mi; and planting; coniiiainity. it in my iiiit<t plea^in^ 
duty to now prcHciit yi>u, in the ii:inii*. and cm behalf 
»if the M in land St.ile A.;rieiiUui.il Soci«'ly, thin 



uiendation. 



Procf.cdin(;s of AoaicuLTuaAL SociKTins.— Wa 
have on file, the Address of iZ. /. Bcwit^ E2iq. bcfon 
the Monti^omcry Co. Agricultural Society— the pi«. 
ccedingsof iho Prince George *s Co. Society, andtha 

silver Koblct, bearing ii|»iii it the ii,.cription,'"a<ri- ; addrovs of Gen. T. Ti/^^rnan, delivered tbcreat^^ 



lyUt of rcrard J'rum the Murylaiui >iate *li^ncHUurai proecediii;^ of the. Charles Co. Society and belbra 

Svcuty tn Sumnel .S.mi/.,,'; r<.nlaii.(.i in whirh vuu n.js poes to press, wo s>hall no doubt have tba mu 
Will lihil a mi>re Mii)nl:iiiti.il c\ uli m-e el tbe rcuanl . . r.i i • . i-. * •!•... "* ■»" 

i.f ihe S:.eieiv. of which vuu w ,11 uv.xkr sueh dispo- 1 '''^""^ "^ ^'"' ''^^'"«* «l Kaston-all of which we pra- 
••iiioii :i> yi.u think pmiM r. Vi-n ure aHMHcl, Sir, . »>'»'*« t" transfer to our pages at as early a period 
t.iat thf Sdi'irty duo imt presiitne, li>ra uioni«'iit, t<» poMible. 
I ■■>ii'«idi'r, in»r due!* it wi^h )<m Im sii|j)t-e, l|i:il it ii- 



j::ir«N tins -li^lif testinitiiii:il a*. a:i i l« jii.itr nlnni 
fi»r the /.fal ami iixlnotr \ cvinn i| hv \'>ii in Itie labor's 
in wlili li \ini nv eri^nLjeil, all teiuli'i^ ti> tin- Im-hi-IiI 



Meiutkriiakeaw Wheat. — We have bad left 
with un. a very fine sample of Mediterranean Wheat* 



111 *> III- II f I'll ,11 - « iIj^.il;! II, .III iiiiiii-i;, III nil- •M-iHiii ■ I I M M II -n tL A «ai -« 

.,f the a^;lieultu^^l; b.ji .1 .i.w.r.s ...,. i.> |n..k upon I '"*'"•■'* 'j-^ ^^'- -''/"''I" ^''^^ "" Warren, Bahi- 
i: nut el) a> .in imt^vanl te^tiiniiii\ Of tiie warm re- i i»'>(u C'o., Md. We have seldoni seen a fainr 
.;.ird and hi^h esteem in which you arc held by the * »i>ecimen uf that variety. 
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Pkas Bhat.— The tkU prize Emit, oa the 
ItBMradoD of Worn-out Lands, gnoea our pegea 
19-daf . It waa awarded the thud premium, a 
piece of plate* Talued at ISO* and ii from the pen 



THE PLOWING MATCH.~It wai not to be 
czpeeied that in the fint axhibitioa of our leciety, 
where the arrangements were of lo exteniiTe a char- 
acter ai to aitoDiih erery visitor at the late Fair, 



of one of the beat practical farmera in our State, ^J** '" •'"'^ department the most perfect tucceu 
Mr. T*o«flfP.SleW»-,ofnearBrookeTille,Moni-,™"'^ crowned the Ubon of the Board of 

gomery County, Md. It is written with great . Managers-yet we belicTe it will be conceded that 

I ' • I. - II " I as near an approach to perfectioo was atuined mm 

cfeamesa, comprises much ma amall compass, i ^^... .^^ ri •. j ^ "•»»inwi, as 

^^ l^ct, • •. u 1 ^»~. "could have been reached under any similar cir- 

and eannol mil to impresa its wholesome truths -„«...«-*. «--«:«i» r ..... 

-u • J r .iT • I. I ■. ; cumiUnces— certainly if we were to judge by the 

i^n the mmds of the agricuhuml community. | ^j^h encomiums, which, from erery di«ctioJ, we 
keauae Mr. Stabler's opinions and advice arc the , he,,^ |„i,hed upon the indefatigable P.«sident of 
Rsults of his own enlightened experience, and. lUe Society, who was the master spirit on the 
dMiefore, of intrinsic value. He speaks of what : occasion, there nerer was a more gralilicd assem- 
he and others have done within his own personal i biy than that which was gathered at FAia Mount 
knowledge. His teachings have been justified by on the 9lh and loth November. But. as we hare 
piBCtice, and, therefore, may be implicitly relied ] hefore observed, |>erfeciability was not to be ex- 
npon. His views as to the effieanf of deep ! pected in all ihe dctiils— and the Plowing; Match, 
fiaughing^ are in accordance with views which i ^hich took place beyond the enclosures or the Fair, 
we have entertained for years; and \vr are graii- \ ** *«'«». J'd not give that enlire sutisfartion which 
fled to see thfin sustaimxl by one of such rijie j J'** "*""**** *<^ *"°*'«'f**'e"t»»tn'"r*'i'"» of i*'c Ea- 




! —the ground iolerlid was not as favorable ;i^ could 
j hjvc bctn dt'sin-'d,— and the press of lo<»kf p*-on. at 
The AnoRE«s op tiii: Hon. Wilion M. Caret. — j tin* i;ruuiid, verv much iiupvdrd lht> airan^rmmts of 
The addnss delivered by the Hun. IVilson M, Carty^ ' tlje comniittrc appnintrJ to Huperinlond llu* Plow* 
liefore the .Vary/sud Statt •l^rieuUural SocUhit was in^. The Judi^ti in their report, uljutlo to ^o^le 
latencd to with that attention to which its «u[>crior of these (*irruiii»iuiirc«, .ind rcooininendrd Ruch 
merit entitled it ; and, in traui^l'errini; it tuuur pu^o, ' nieastureK as will hiTcaftvr rendrr the tnult more 
we take etificcial pk-UMirc in invoking fur it a ranlui cimiplrtr, — »iid we have no doubt, that bv an- 
reading — and this, we feel a<«iircd, it will recoivi- oifur yrar, we sh:ill be i-nablcd to (juard :ij»air.!ki 
from every intelligent ri'arler, whilo it will be certain all ca^uailii!*, and give more ceni-ral satiHladion 
to win the sanction of every patrinlir heart. Mih than \,as bern iviiired in regard tu the recent trial i>l 
views upon the sulijcct of repudiation uill find a <kiil. We bavr let'mcd tu tlii4 Mjijeet, Iruiu bav- 
generoui re«p<tnso in the bo^^muf ever\ b'lriest man, ii!.; iVeiiuently l.« ard reniaik- Ihini-n. ;ir,.j .il-i t'l 
not only in .Maryland, but thron-^houl our uittc- iiitr •lu<-«- tl.«- ji:i,i\id ixti.ict luin a ]■ I'l-r lV.>iii a 
spread L'nion. Ilia views arc piartiealU tine, and v.iliii-ii Iriinil. ul..i v\ao pn vrntid I'luui ■-■ n. • wrh 
mUHt »tanil tlic test of lime; fur pnnrijiks tht|s n- fii tl.i' on- i-'i-m. Tin- ••j:^.;! -li.-n i-i ..i.i i-ims. 
founded, are imDiutable, will mnaiit. aii>I mii>l. [> <;.-|i i.t, it unl ■■ r •>i-iii,)i:in ;>it:i :i:.;.i ij jti .: .'ly 
tTentually, ovtr«'iimr tbr t""Hf nf crrjMilirr. t: i- • ■■::.iiullrr in t:.iir iij-it, uhnti \\\i\ r.i- |. i;-,ii 

Without further di^enciiiiiation li. lvw» n ifn- yufi ,:i li.i- ppM n-.lin^^ of tlu- ••■<ni\, p-.l..i^:.. 1 ,i i..ur 
ofthi-« CXrelli-nt ;iri diir/ii »i, u lui i» i- "-n jurli-i l .i- a | .i.t > li.ss iu-i,l;i. 

whvile, we will eolirj.,.:.. |.y^..>m.: that it ih ...ke^ -Ana-T t. ^r. m t.>:,.-r.. r .,: i- .•:.!■.,- u .nt 

%iortliy ot" tiie I, .;h ri ; T l^■^ll I't" j;^ -i-.tlioi . :w-l ot' i.il \. :_\ wi li i:i,:i i ,i, i\. , , t ?. , . ; ..i .-. ;■ , 
llie S-je:rl\ b* V*!, .iu '.«■ w 1^ - !«■« Ir 1 -.1^ ll- I ' 1.' ' ,■■ :-! I, i\i ,-.*i !i •.!:., ; . : ..■ ... j; ;| 






I.' .:.: -Ji .iK ■■! :t. 



t.. 
I . ■ ■ ■ \ I I \ ■ ■ . ' , i I , ■. 



']'o ("■■lvlir*i-»M'rSM AM' I I Ml r.« Wi l.i.r;.'- \ I' . .i:i ; ,iii .!-.i' .;. ■'^...'il 

h*-*;-- IJ. il «'.r irii:. 1- Will : ♦ ..": ■»■!.■ ^ •■ \ :.' .I ■■■.■• ■ ■ I 
tci.li-iF.al ii-.;|i el. n ' " .•■.■ ■::■••■.■•.: ■■ K' ■• " ■ :" ■ 

. . . 'V ■ 

anil I iiiiiio.i '•.»'.; '- •' ' -'. "» ; ■-'• '■ ' * ' , 

bj\e b.il ■ ;r •: I- :> I . . : ' ■■ ■ . ■: ■ ■ • i\ : ' . 
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The PmiB £iiAit or tbb M akyi-amd 8rAn Ati 

RIGCLTCRAL SoCIRlT.— Df. JtfHM, Of DonhMn; 

HI W: }f. Bowie, Eiq., of Prinea OMi|i%. al 
F. P. BlaWt of MoDtgomery, eonpriae Um 



BOW goiMrally in uie. It would greatly tend to lay 
aaide the fconc-AiUeri, and introduce a better article 
in its place— I yet hope to witneu such an exhibi- 
tion.** 

SC^*The Executive Comuittue, whu were direct- ! tee appointed by the State Agrieultnral 8oelil|,|| 
ed to present Diplomas for such articles of merit, in . examine and report upon the eaaayi whieh mt^ 
the Agricultural Implement Department of the late ! have been presented upon the following 
Exhibition, as may not have been provided for in the j and for uhich ^00 each were offered— Til : 
list of premiums, will attend to tliai duty at their first Fur the best Treatise on Dreinlog. 
meeting. For the best essay on the companUvs adi 

Coi.. Ware's Cotswolds.-S^c of the Cols wold o^ '>"» Husbandry over the old lyatem eoJ 
Sheep in the pens of Col. Ware, of Va. were exliib- f'«r ^»'C bcM ti.iay lor preveDliog tlM dMtndin 

Ited under very di»dvanUiceou4 circumstances— of various crop^ l>y insecU, birds, k«- 

they had jii»t arrived from Kngland, via Xew York, The couimiitee received a number of e«eyi|k« 
and reached the show ground the day the Exhi- i »" <"0'"»^<l"^"<^«' »'*'"«^ *»*'»"8^«"***** •**^'^* 



bitioncommftiicp.l— ihey had bctri fifty odJ days at ■ *"»« necessary to their examination daring 
sea, and more than sixty days confined, conscinient- ■ *'»""* s^'ji'uru in the city at the CattJe Sbov.thif 
ly ihcy could hardly be expected to be in a pro|>er " ^^^*'*^ ^'"^ obtained leave to make their report lolhi 
condiii«.n fur exhibition. We have aeen the ititer '' Kxcculivc Committee at their next meeting. vUA 

of Col. Ware's acent in Fjipland, who, in forwarding «»'* *'C "> February. 

the sheep, write* that the imported Ham and 2 Euvs Corn-.- We have received from Mr. Wm. Jaiiq^ 
which wrre exhibited at our Fair, were by the lUni ^^ H;.u„.,.,r,, .-ounty, a number of eara of yellit 
thai l.,«,k the hiphrsl prize at Norlhamplon. and out ^.^^^^ ^^,,,^.j, ,,^^. ^^^ «.o,npoct as mny we bateew 
of prize ewi-.-.nd the two ewes were in the Y^'^^ \ ,,.^,,^,y,,. ^,,,,,i, ,,,^ y,.,y ^^^^^ ^^d th^ jMmm 
that took thr hi^'heM pn/r of §'20 at the Royal Kxln- j ^^ ,^,.^. ^,,,j_Mr. j,.,sup informs ua that thkCM 
b,li.M,al^ork.mi:,.^Ia.ul.tl..^jrar-tl.u.UiuKivo. li^ prcMliailv valuable for stock, and we hafe ■ 
ing the M-vereM t.-l ;anoM^ li.e l.e^t .l.eep, and beton- .,„„.^j ^.,. „ 'jf ,,.,. .^^c to judce from the appearami 
thHie!ilju.Ue^. Col. \\:.i«.vs.isvoluMledbyll.rI',v. |^,f ,,i^ (.hrMrr Imjs, exhibited at the Cattle Sbow, 
1I.1..M ..I tl.e S.»cirty, toexh.b.l M.sh.rpai ,.„r Fail, i ^.,,,..,, ....^^ ..^.^j „„„.|, a,lniired. 
ami liny wrn- ;iiTi)i-i!iii/.l_\ bnn.jilii In n- ninrfwiili ' . . .- 

till* VH>\v ot tiiliii^oiit till* rxlii'-iilioii ,iii(l '.nidiiii: ;i(i!i. 

tl-ilKli |[i*iTi •>( ([nil tu. I'lKill IVllli a MrW to Cdtnpi 'j. 

tii.ii, IS III' \ wi-n* ii'it pr [M'il% |>i<-|i.iii-il fur n . 
'\').r :■ )iiit !■!•■! }i'atliii^ It'.ii k li.ul oi I veil ♦iL;i.tVti.M 
c-uiH \\ itiii tit I i\ii>.: ill f II 111! -ll.i wiilnis Will- 
t'ikcii iiii k I • \ ! ii.. I ). t'.oiuh a'l I'iiiiiinit \ii-(i|il. 

liT ■•! '..il" ntv II.. I li- .1 ti-lllplili^ I i!< 1 liir till III- ii-.i 



b.i\ii : In t "i |i •! I-.'|- liii tu.iiKrt, fill. U .If >!«t li:,' il l\.i,-i.l 
<li'} ii-iii.: "■'.' tfn III :■! j'M-»» It. 
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I.u-i-.: 'i' i{s!i'«. \\f r'li'Ucil tiiiiii L. T. AlkfRSi 

• ■- I I- ■!■ !.■ n-1-iij. \ .1.. :i litf III \i-iv fine Turnip*, the 

• >i V. j :■ ,1 Ml I'll! 11 Mi». .Mniiii -I4N) liiikliolM |ier 
I. --> •! > 1 -ii-i \\ II ii M'liiltl iiiii liii\p piiHtiirtil 10 
I- •: I I- ■ .ii-i . :i \i :ii n^-i. AIkiiii *>» hu»li«-l« bllM M«1 

.- ri-. .Ill : .: ml till- o.iiiii- i|ii:iiilily ul' Iwrii juril atRiiVB, 

-I'i ■■"' ______«, 

T. I \i I ti I iiR rilK FkKN'CII GoVBRKMUtT«-^lli 

-t rill CI-, irr Vin;inia, puhlishca m Ik 
• I ;> i;irr'>, .i n-iticr In receive propoeali nail 
-' .\ ! ])■ (Piiibrr fur the supply of the firi> 

I • i .[ :i..' ■, III" Tobarco : 

■'■ ' i> ■< .r.ihiines \ irginia I^eaf Tobaeet^ 
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: -x ( f M:ir>l;iiMl, crop ]848. 

I\< i:iiii-k\, du 

ll'ii ;:;»iy, do 

' '^ %1 I. iiinnja, do 

<Ii« ' k. do 

II i\ iii:i, do 

' ■: Il ■ Mi ■] u-r more minute paf> 

•■'■'-■ ■ ' 1- r'T"- 

i ■ : . ; t i:..ji|irn-s having bc« 
^ "1, Ul' t:ik( tlii^ means of i^ 
t • = i.tmii'.: a Mipply, that il 
• -■ . iin. I II SiiiMlra \\ harf. 

■ .v. I !• « • iM ■! ilin*c rarsaf 

• \).>- i:ii«. art- iiiicommoih 
•.\ .1. 1 1'. ;it k\ tl.o cub small— 
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H it a white corn, and tbould be extoDiivaly culti- 
vatod— we will dUtribute the grains amongst those 
0f ourfriandi who may de«ire to have them. 

TAvrAHAKNocK, EsMx CountT, Va. ) 
November tOd, 1848. S 

8ia:— During aTJsit to vourcity the last summer, 
I railed at your office and examined several »peci- 
^tDS of com that I had seen favorably noticed in 
peveral period icaU. I herewith forward you a 
specimen of mine, which is the result of Uiirty-two 
•ears experiments on a like number of varieties, i 
con«ider the variety sent the moftt prodiiriive 1 have 
ever seen, and is fcrown on a stalk, 1 think one-third 
lets than I have ever seen ears of the size on. 

\oun, respectfully, RuHAaD Roosu. 

For Ikt ^meriemn Farmer. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PROCESS OF 

BURNING LIME. AND IN rKODUCING 

OTHER INORGANIC MANURES. 

In tlie American Jounial of Pharmacy, of July, 

1^1 there is an article by Wm. Proctor, Jr. in rel- 

artnee to the decomposini; power of steam at high 

ItiBperaturcs, as developed by thn experiments of 

gichard A. Tiighnian, of Philadelphia. 

For some time past, this subject has strongly ar- 
l^ted the attention of a portion of the ehemical 
vurid. but the article referred to, is liic first publish- 
ed account of thn matter, thai has met my view. 

The !«ubjrri potfi>"«>cs great interest from its bear- 
ing upon tlieoreVic chemistry, as well as in its appli- 
cation to many of the industrial pursuits of man. — 
The farmer m:iy claim an interest in the matter, un* 
J«r the hope that it will materially lessen the cost of 
producim; thuiinu«t important ariicle to him, Lime ; 
it oijv al^o render applicable to his pur|K)ses other 



clined with tha eovar so placed ai to direct a portlw 
of tha flame into the cnicible. This flame ooataioa 
aqueous vapor. 

2. In many parts of Europe, the-limestooet used 
for making lime have a porous, earthy texture, and 
absorb much moisture, it is a matter of averv day 
experience, with those who bum such stooe, that it 
burns to lime much more readily when fresh fhwi 
the qoarry, and, of course, moist, than when it has 
been exposed for a time in dry weather. It is com- 
mon with them to water the stone, as it is put into 
the kilD. 

3. 1 have repeatedly heard it stated, hj lime« 
buniers, that fC<^en wood it more eflfective for their 
purpose than that which is seasoned. 

In each of these cases it will be seen that the 
Tspor of water must come in contact with the heat* 
ed »lone. 

It is not necessary, at this time, to enter into the 
eonsideratiofi of the means by which the vspor may 
be mmt advantageously applied, my object being 
me:ely to direct the attention of those interested to 
the Aulijert. 8ome of the means will be hinted at 
vcr) bricdy. 

\ farmer who burns a few kilns a year, with 
wood, might introduce a liitle water, through a very 
small iron pipe, into the upper part of the eye of the 
kiln. Care must be taken that too much water be 
not furnished. The end may be partially obtained, 
perha{>«, by sufficiently wetting the fuel. 

Kor lime burning on a lar^^er scale, the best way 
Is to heat a small boiler with the waste heat from 
the kiln. Such an arrangement could be eflfccted 
and m:iiiitained with little expense. 

In addition to the efl'cri of the discoveries of Mr. 
Tilghman upon the cost of making lime, it woukl 
aNo appear tliut they may be applied to the benefit 
of the faimcr, by putting within his reach other 
'. inorganic manures ; amont; others putash. 

Feldspar, which at>ouiids in the Atlantic slope of 
our country at many noiiit*. contains IG pr. ct. of pol- 
a'«h, cuinliiiied with silica and alumina in such manner 



valnable inorganic matter*. 

Thu investigations of Mr. TiUhman shew, that 
tltc dee ofu position of many compounds hitherto diffi- 
cult and expeiisivf, ii readily etfeeied by exposing 
Ihcm at a hijh temperjture, to aqueous vapor or 
,;rjm. I A"^ to huve pr*ivented its elimination hilhertn, at a 

It would be out of place in your journal, to consi- 1 savini; co^t. Mr. Tilghman mixed t02:ether ^ parts 
der other than tli>>>e branches of the ^iilijecl that may of f«l j-par, one of gypsum, and one of lime, (equal 
ioiiTCst the ai;rirulturi>t, or tho^e who eater to his : to nearly two parts of limestone) all in powder, and 
«ant»; but it may be u'^rful In give the general rule . expust-d them to the action of }>(eam, whiUi heat- 
or law that <>eem^ to hiive been developed by the re- ■ ed. The result was the furmaiion (»f sulphate of 
ir3rches refi'rrrd to, viz: — If a salt from its own potash, u salt soluble in water, and, of course, easily 
elements, or by the addition of those of water, can i separated. 

produce a voLitile acid and a fixed base, de.compo»i- . The mixture, treated as above, and without tho 
imn Will he ettected by subjecting it at a high tempe- 1 ^epaiatiuii of the potash, must be a valuable manure. 



ratun- to a current of steuni. 

Limestone, Shtll!*. Chalk, &c., are (as your rcad- 
rr« tiave ottcn been told,) mainly composed of rar- 
\^niu? and. which is volatile, and lime a fixed base, 
otijjl under the above law we have only to iiilro- 
d'lce into the inferior p.irt ufa lime Liln, whilst in 
c,-.^raiion, a portion oi aq'-ious vap.>r or steam lop»t 
rid of the carhonir acid, and thus produce lime much ; 
m >rc promptly, than bimply by the applic.ili>jii of- 



Its comiM>sition will be as follows : 
Silica 
Lime - 
Potash 
Alumina 
Sulphuric acid • 



36. 

as. 

10. 
9. 

luo. 



The slate of combination of the«e matters is such 
as to flit ithli several inon^anic kubslanrfs essential 



That the application of a |>roper portion of «tcani to plans, m «uch forin<t as to be readily taken up 
vi!l niateri.illy losrn tlie. con^iiinpiioti of fui-l, tii i iiv t!.t* s|>i)«i^iiiU-< of tlu-ir rout". 
li-iie burning, caiiiiut be d>iul)ted ; thrre are nianv ; It i- imirli to be de*>ireil, that a mtIcs of chemical 
fai.'t« lon^ kiioWM that corroiiorate the l.iw :»•» alio\f cxperiuu fit!i be pn>secutcd,far llie purpose ut dele r- 
«t.ile-J: «oine ol' w hicli tliat reUtr t<> lime 1 ^\ ill >latc. nuitinj; to what extent tlie<»r new iliici/veries nu) bo 

|. Kvery analytic chcmi'^t km)U> that it is aiiiii-«l applied t) tlit- bcnctil of a.;iitMiMiiio. 
Hi»"'o>-iblc to expel ull the urni lioni cailuuiaU- "il i \Vf are iiiloriiied that Mr. 'riUluiian has secured 
hu;e Jfi a crucitiic clo*>rly cmniti d, cv« n at a hiU ' »« vi-r.il | :iti.iilH ti^r In* ili-icovrrn -» ; whelhi-r ihry 
Hhite lie.1t, but that it in d-.tiii- iii a very slioit tiiut- , a|>pl\ to Inue L":rnir.^ or iiiit, 1 am nut int'ornied. 
o*crau Argand spirit lamp, if the crucihlo he i. - ! ' nilLII' T. TYSO?* 
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FLORICULTURE. 

etifmtifirau dmtr. Ftrmtr. In StmL Jtal, FMm. 
WORK FOR DECEMBER. 
CwneUiof will nwi good suppliea ot wuei 
irhile tbey «n Uowering. Every pluil ihould be 
lop ilresMd, the Imth weU wwbcd, ud tha 
Metni, if crooked, lied up h> « nesi nake. 

of about four inctm of learei, ot ccane muure, 
lo prcvetit the frosl from penetrating too dm. 

KoKi, to flower laie in the Spring, ahoulil be 
kflM trool and dry. 

Gtrauiunu should be pItCMl id an airy aitualkm; 
watiT ipaiiDgly, to make them flown well in the 
Spring. 

ChryiantkewtuBn will now b« don» flowering, 
ft the piMili mny b« renatcd U the ccllur or franci. 

ytrbtuM nbotild be placed near the kIbm, and 
Knr sparingly watered. 

C'oeluwa. — Keep them dry and wbttil 

t>ieat will require aiicntion ; waler cautioutly, 
and !<H> ihai ilu: drabage is nol choked up. 

Pttonim, in poii. may he brought uto the 
green- hciuw for early flowering. 

JmaryUita, and other iFodet bulboui rooti, 
should IJF ki'pt dry and dormatit. 

Hyaariiillu, phoied in puts, in October, mav 
now be broUKht in the giren-house or parlor. A 
second plaiiung may now be made lo bring on a 
auccessiiin of Huwi-rs. 

Oxalart, Siiaraxt; Ifc., which have bt^gun lo 
ffrow, should lie placed on the front ghelres, near 
the z\w*. I 

Mijnumtite should be apaiingly watered this 

Grtm-hoiue Planli. generally, will requiru 
much altenlioD ; all the pots ihould be washed, I 
and the plants k''pl clear of all io sec is, particularly 
the grtrn fly and spider. All croolicd plants 
HhciuTd lie lied to a neat stake, Ihe surface of (he 
'"'I i''p dressed, and if the label containing (he 
I .,.., ■ is defaced of l<wt, a new one, carefully snd 
l<",'ibty marked, should take ils place. Nothing 
:i'lils more lo ilii' Hiccrful appearance ofa green- 
house than lo si-c clcnnhniiss prevail every where. 

WORK IN THK GARDEN. 

In Ihe ^anlin (here ii litllfl lo ba done during thii 
mnnlh, yet it ii pmpcr tlia( (hat lilUa thould be ■(- 
icriJcd to, and in order (hat none may omit doing 
what Ihcj should do, for want of a r«M*»ifcr«M«, Wo 
will RperiCj what ihoiild Ciiiiimand attentian. 

Jlm-Btib.—Kow, ai it i> more than probable that 
many or our readm nricleclrd icttin; out cabbage 
plants lam fall, tti (urni^li a supply or corla cabbagei 
tint suoimrr for their familip*, we would sdiise all 
aurh, to ronitrurt cheap hot beds and sow Hteral, 
varielie« ot cabbage weit ubouKhc last of (his tnotilh. 
Jn the same bed (Ui;y may low Mlua, Timaloti, Egg 
Plant aiid other fvvdt, (he plant^t of all or which will 
bsfit rorlraMplantatinnooiutonasthefroitiliallbe 
out of the ground,— bvatlrnlion lo tliii hint noir, they 
will be eiialiled lo secure IhemKlvn mid their faaii- 
lics an earl; supply ol clisire vegetsbles, and linTc 
tbe proud utiifactiiinofknuwinit thai they liavc ful- 
fillrd a solemn duty which, as (he heads of (heir r«- 
ipectiie tamiliM they owe Ihi'tii. 



prdan, hasa then iaadsd in, lai M 
to be pnltarind by tba aObaf oT " 



By tbis oparatloB Uie arihaalsa pnsMt 
will ba tT«aU« fedacad, iha ariTn 
Bwra frlabla, ba batter mImIb^ fci 
nf [srrlnn nnltnrs. hrrslitaa hahig ■mt i 

REVIEW OF THB~TOBAO 

GRAIN HARKETB. 

RmstM Jbr 1^ ".huneaa fWaHr," k 

IbyuUi, AraHnaMd FbaKra* ^M 
lrf.,l84a. 

We have notbtng new lo iMb it i 
market during the moDlh aaw pal; 
from Euope, as it reganb tpb&etOf 
woiry to say, siill uofarontfe, in ■ p 
of view, as hosiilitia, inaocaB dIh 
have JDST connuicu>, iiutNO of 
concliisiun. We had totieipatad ihi 
corrupt lyaienu of foTCnunmi in Eg 
this tune, disEustedthB iMdligent pai 
pie so, that Ihey woald, at Inst, mat 
to perpetuate MMordhy in any of it 

toil we fear we aiv miaialtm, h I 

mainioK some who do not DeriM 

kid ana comfort" to the enatDf. a 
courage the friends of hnmut uh 
hilheito oppr esse d quarter. An ftr 
now judge, ii is very unwitein wha 
ciilties will be settled— aulEce it lo ■ 
that we do nol loiA for nay bvOTabl 
the price of lohacco until thne iaai Ii 
dicBiion of a settlement of their politii 
the other side, when trade thna will 
wonted channels, and pricaa on tU 
inevitably, improve, aa our cmpa, bi 
land and Ohio, for the poai and tba p 
are vaai small. WeeoottniKtaqi 
dark crop and seconds at 2 10 43: | 
to |4 1 ; good and fine rath, 8 to 18: 
leaf, 3 to $4 foribccoinmoB, and fii 
and very fine; old ground leavers 
with all old tobacco, vxar nou. Tl 
in Ohio tobacco have been large dniiife 
and prices rather iinpnived: waimoi 
peiy at |-2 lo t^ ; fair and modni 
spangled, ti lo |l;j ; yelknr, lU u $l\ 

The general feature of the Grain ma 
sbout the same as our last lepon, wil 
tioQ of Can, which haa ftUea fnm 
per bushel. We now quote old wi 
o5; new do., 48; new veHow.fiBt 
53 to 5t>. Oats, 28 to 30. Rye, eOi 




iniiiiHi'4 uT ibv nil ".iaii 

warruleS (d Maad Mm bom niwd aa/Twrn 
owl ••( nlnHii In i.-aili |>rr aen, lor UsAmM 
ar>r<.rlwi[wiiii.p*ll.<>rHH>Sr«irndnB,ftrki 
IniplcHimu rHiil u Uie hni, and ekna m H 
euh, and dtllnred In wy panoTUM Mwb Km 
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METfiOROLOGlCAL TABUEg 
ai Ac 9M ^ ObMmp It f*c UH ^ Mmmkv. 
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NOTICK TO FARMERS. 

|CRJM)N'*e( WIIKAT hUlLL, Huyn'n Kiidder Cuiter 

and (■rifiilfr; J. T. «;riiiirN Wheal Pnii; WhiUnaii** 

Dfhl Iron RaiI \V:i) lli>r»<' I'nwer and Threvhitig Ma- 

r; alt of whirli had n'«*fivfd |irviiiiUNiA in llim 8laca Uili thelnn***t |irit*«*i>. oiicli a<« ll»rl•t*|M>w•-r^. IViiitfn'u 
:au only ta- liiid Ml Baltimore by nniihine I't 

K. uillTMA.N'. JR. 
e 1 llaliiuiore, Md. 

VUOViiHH ! PL.OUGII8 ! ! 

Mf^lN't' tli'^ rictigtM At \Vhitiitaii'<« will be found liio ' 

prnuiy ^ Mi'Mr-: KiiasW'-'i Noume fli Manon**; Minor It 
on; M>M>re lb ChanilMTliiin: Wilej: W'l Mulct ii-li; I)ii«i<* k . 
lowetli, nfall iiia««; and varioii« oUtcr kiiid^ of i'loui;li'« in ■ 
n M.tr>land. I 

ta Premium Hay nnd M;i' ur<* fnrk;', Tln-riii'iuK ti-r 
•ii9« Saa««ay[e Sinrfer*. nii«l \.iriiiu<« niiM-r ]iri'MMiiiii arii- ; 
li«» numeri)u« l>i {i.iriii-iil ii/i'.arr al><i i<iiiitt .it Wliit 
^, Comerofl.ielii & r.'.iii >!• , ll ilnmin-. »\* '■ 1 



PU>U«H% PLOUOBS, 9U0Ue9S» 

Aa4aU klntfaaf AaRIC«LTinU& 
IMFLBMfiNTS an4 MACHINKET 
■aonOwttirad of die vary k«i ainw 
_ riali. Beinf a praellcai worftnaA 

#al'Mft in uniriKI 1 vinaniall wiMm ^iciaaad 
-' jiiMlli^T I 1 ■t«T Mnan ihrt ura ihe Wilay, Bantr^ 
Minor ft ■aftfa.Mid liic IMaware rrrmina Pfcwtto,kaili 
rifhi anJlflUfeMid. I nm Mila AfMi far ihc nic aa6 BMnii. 
Aieinra of Moor ft fAankrflain'fe DalawarB rirmlnm PI«m|lM.* 
TlKiae nlnMlii look Hit fliM and arrond praninnM, hjr N. U. 
Mntt, M tfM Mnrytand 9iaia Fkir, Iwld ai raimionni, on ita 
Oiit and lOih of Mm lllll noorii, IMO over nuiukwi uT raoip^ 
lilon. Thia ploagli it ihe llfblewc drauglil pimiirti, by near MR 
llM.. ihan any ociiar idongli in um. I an also Agcni fur Pan- 
noek** PatMit Pennaylrania Pfooacr IVhaai fkiU. for Wkeai, 
Com or <.)aia--«onaiaered Ihe beat and noei perfecl iHill ia 
u«e. I alao manalkelure and iiec|i fur aalt S. t*. MiiICn pm- 
mium Hinfe ilarmw, a fnod aruele, and ibe INonre ft Chain* 
berlaln^ Patent HoUowahaak Vied Culuvalnr Toeih, a iupo- 
nor aiiieio; Ei||a T. Cofie'a RndleM-Chain Hcirac Pnwenand 
Threnhing Maehin«a and Heparauira, C«im 8bell«ra, iliranr 
Calieri, Wheal Fans, Harruwa. Cultivaiiim, and all articlen 
uaed in the Arniinf tine. Betnv a pracueaJ wurkman niyaeira 
and payinf ainel aimiitm m my buaineM, and uaini the beat 
of nialfrriala, i warrant all anirlea. Call and »ee tor yunrvel vea. 
Thankl^l for paal AiTora, I Hball endeavor m merit a eonun- 
uance of ih« name. NICIK H.AH V. M( TT. 

Paea aireei, 5lh dfv*r from Ihe Lesinftnn Market, 
and adjoiniim Uir ll.ind Tavam. 
N. R. All ordem aildre^-id to N. U. Mutl, I*ac4 kireci. will 
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WORK FOR JANUARY. 
En WB commence our brief notice of tho labors 
erihU month, we muitohejIhediclalMorourhearl 
add lander to our egricuUurtI reidera our moit ain- 
Mre wiih (hil Ihe idTent of the PTeir Tear tnaj find 
ttatm in Iha enjojment ot good health, peucerul 
BUndl, and a prospecliTG cheariDg them with 
bopB of proaperiljr and happiness. In jielding 
ebedioncB to a time-honored cnstom of preaenling 
the coaplimenti of tlie season lo the pairooi of the 
Awrica* Fwmtr, on the recurrence of each New 
Tear, we do to with the more pleuure as the heart 
ynmpts what ia traced bjr our pen, as among the 
holiest of our regards stands forth the desire to B«e 
Uw agriculture of our country placed upon a basis 
■o strong that none can duf; lis triumphs- 
koibtndmen animated by one common ii 
llie effort to eleTite their occupation lo the proper 
ItBodird of rural greatnesa. 

With the commencement of the year let your 
delannination be formed, to use every mcani within 
jour power to improve your arable latida — lo aave 
and frtitnt every thing that can be conTcrted into 
maoure — to never put in a crop without previouiy 
giting lo the ground the best possible preparation 
within your power — to pitch your crops at Ihe right 
time, and to tend them failhrulij tlirougliDul the 
Coune of Iheir growth— to lime or marl a certain 
Dumber of acres of jour land each year ; and, in a 
word, 10 to act, in the management of your Mate, 
ai that the quality of its soil shall be iNy>ri:i!id by 
aacb succeeding year. 
And now for the work 



Grain /itidi.— Have tlie aurface drains in your 
crain field* carefully eiamined and cleared out, ai 
(be health of winlor grain is greatly promoted when 
kept dry. 

irinJer PlouffAinf All ilff, intractable soils, 

htended for spring culture, should, if possible, be 
ploughed in the winter. Besides placing one ahead 



in hia work, the texture of the land is greatly melio> 
rated by the action of the frost. Such lands, how* 
ever, should never be plougbed when wet. 

Hana, Mula and tfttrkiBg Ocm,— As it is to tlie 
failUrul toil of these noble animals that the fanner 
has to rely for (he succeu of his operations, it is bit 
interest, as well as duly, lo see that they are well 
cared for — that is, that they have good stables and 
shcdi, well littered beds, cleanly kepi — that they be 
regularly fed thrice a day, at slated hours, with good 
wholesome food, and in sufficient quantity — that 
they he curried, or carded, and nibbed down morning 
and evening— that they receive each, twice a week, 
an ounce of salt, or an ounce of equal portions of 
salt, lime and ashes, well mixed tojtether, and that 
ttiej be walered three times a day. To ensure these 
thing being! d ana, the priitnce of the master is neces> 
aary. 

Cno and CHIU Turii.— Did you take our advice 
last fall, and have these covered with woods mould, 
leaves, peat, marsh mud, the scrapings of roads, 
dilchE), laiiBs, &c.? Ifyoudidnot, It isnottoolale 
(0 do BO now, as (he winter has been so open as not 
to prevent >our working ; and you may rest assured 
thai Ihe day is coming when ihe punctilious disrharge 
of these kinds of duties will be considered indiipen- 
sable lo one's standing in society, a( he who proves 
recreant to the interests of himself and family, will 
meet with Ihe disesteem of lbs other members of the 

I'taciiig. — Be sure Ihat jou eul dncn and yrcpait 
as much fencing at will serve all jour purpose* 
IhrouEjboul the /ear. Let the buJ-md of the posts be 
cliamd sufficiently high up, as that, when placed in 
the ground, Ihrtt incAtt of the charred part will be 
above the earth, ["osts thus treated, will last lor 
If a century. It is useless to merely char Ihe part 
buried up in the earth, ai the mischief, by itcay. 
Its just above iL 

rridin; Mm-it. — These should receive all proper 
alleniiou from now until grass lime. Their food 
should be regulated wilb a moderately fcenerous 
it should be giten them regularly at least 
imes ■ day ; they should receive wit, or the 
e recomioeDded above, twice a week ; so, 
also, should they daily be curried, or carded, and 
brushed down, and watered thrice a day. 

Co'lt.— See that your colls receive full allowances 
of hay or fodder Ibnce « day, and a feed of gruiii 
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once a day — thai they are early accustomed to being milch cows and working oxen. Id every five bushels 

handled and also haltered. Such treatment renders of cob there is as much nutritive matter as there is 

them docile and relieves one of half the trouble in two bushels of grain^ besides the capacity for dis* 

usually a^endant upon breaking them. It is the tension, which, in feeding cattle, is a matter of very 



custom of 'some to treat their colts, the first winter, 
with very indifferent fme, under the supposition that 
it conduces to their hardiness ; but, for our life, we 
never could get our own consent to believe in the 
reasoning by which such philosophy was attempted to 
be sustained. All young animals should, in our 
view, be sufficiently well fed to keep them in a con- 
tinually growing condition. And how, we would 



grave importance. 

Family SUighs. — Have you had these /arbisibei up 
so as to look and be almost as good ai new ? If not, 
attend to this part of your duty without further 
delay, as the sleigh in which your wife and daughten 
may ride should, at least, look as well as any in the 
neighborhood. 

Fire FFood.— If you have not already cut and piled 



ask, can this be sustained, unless they receive such I in your yards as much wood as will serve you till the 
food, and in such quantities, as will encourage the I first of next December, go ahead, push ahead, and 



processes of manipulating bone^muscUfJUih, and a mo- 
derate portion of/a< to be continually going on. While 
we would not pamper a young animal, by over-feed- 
ing, thereby encouraging grossness, we should cer- 
tainly give him enough lo enable his system to carry 
on its healthful elaborations. Colts should also 
receive water as often as grown up animals, and be 
twice a week treated lo an ounce of a mixture com- 
posed of equal parU of salt, ashes and lime. This 
mixture keeps the stomach in tone and assists 
digestion. 

MUch Cows. — If you desire that these should yield 
liberally to the pail, you must feed them with some- 
thing better suited to the secretion of rich milk than 
diy provender. Roots or meal slops of some kind 
should be given them twice a day, at least, say 
morning and evening. They should have intend 
beds, dry lodgings, moderately warm, be regularly 
watered thrice a day, just before being fed, be cur- 
ried or combed and rubbed down with a whisp of 
straw twice a day, and receive, twice a week, an 
ounce of salt^ or the same quantity of salty ashes and 
lime^ mixed together. 

Young Cattle. — These should be regularly fed 
and watered thrice a day, have a dry shed, facing the 
East or South, to resort to as they may please. 



keep moving, until you can say your yearns supply 
of wood is cut down, hauled in, and piled up in the 
yard; the comfort of your family and dependents 
require the performance of this duty at your bands. 

The Root Culture.— Eiery farmer and planter who 
may keep milch cows, should cultivate a few acres 
m roots, as carrots, parsnips, ruta baga, maogei 
wurtzel and sugar beet, for winter feed for his cows. 
A very few acres thus appropriated, if well manuredt 
ploughed and cultivated, will keep a very respectable 
number of milch cows to their milk all winter and 
spring, provided they shall also receive their Ung 
provender also. We allude to this subject thus early 
in order that you may have time allowed you to pro« 
vide manure and make the other necessary arrange 
ments. 

Sheep. — For the treatment of these animals, we 
refer to our advice of preceding months. 

Sows and Store i/o^s.— Provide these with plenty 
of raw materials, and they will convert it into eood 
manure. Peat, marsh mud, leaves and mould from 
the woods, and all such substances, if put into their 
pen-yard, will be speedily manufactured into active 
fertilizing bodies. While the hogs may be thu» 
laboriously occupied for your benefit, don't forget to 
feed them with a moderately generous measure, and 



Their food should besuflTicient to keep them growing j to provide them with fresh w&ter, charcoal, rotteo 

■ ■ V t*A* II ill. .■< %m. ■ ■ 11' < 



and ill good condition, and should be treated to salt, 
or the mixture above recommended, at least twice a 
week. 
Fences. — We have already advised you to get out 



wood :ind a rubbing post. 

J\tlan\ire-making. — As manure is the basis on which 
agricultural success can alone depend, it should be 
your unceasing object to draw the materials fur 



and have prepared all the fencing which yoii may ; making it from every possible source. Tour coir 
need for the year; and here pcrmitus to rccornmenu, ! yards and hog pens should always be well supplied 
that you have your fencrj so arranged as that, when with the raw material. Every load of marsh mud, 
completed, your own slock, of all kinds, will be fenced peal, scrapings of the roads, laiiei and yards, wood 
ill— s'OT FCNCED OUT — SO that they will derive their piles, woods mould and leaves, and the accumuialior.e 
sustenance from your own grounds, and nut be driven . of head lands, fence sides and fence corners, therein 
to seek a living at your neighbors* expense. No man ' deposited, will, in a few weeks, be transformed into 
has a legal right to lax his nei|j|;hbor with Ihe support good manure. 



of his htock ; and every principle known to justice 
repudiates the idea that Ue has a right based on 
morality. The practice m^y he very convenient to 
the owner of poaching stock, but it i% as dishonest 
as it is mean. 



FouUry and Poultry //ouvs.-— See that your Ppulti^, 
of all kinds, arc regularly fed and watered. Provide 
them sand, lime and gravel, and have their houses 
and nests thoroughly cleaned and white-washed. 

Outhouses generally should bo cleaned and white- 



Ga(«5.-— Have you a gale to every field on your washed, 
farm? If you have not, provide them at once ; the Cellars of Dwellings. — These should be cleaned out 
time which it takes to pulldown and build up bars and receive a thorough wliile-washing. This done, 
will, in a single season, more than pay ft)r gates for : dust the floor with lime or plasler, and repeal this 
all the fields on your farm or plantation. Affix to once a week for some time. 



eaeh gate a tkain,, Mtaple^ and hook^ to serve as ad<ii 
tional security, and icsist upon your hands fasUQing 
the chain every time they may pass through a gate. 

Tkr4:shing Oraiit. — If U)is work has not tjeen com- 
pleted, pros on until you finish. 

Com Skeller and Corn Cob Crusher. — Have you one 
of each of Ihese machines } If you have not, procure 
them. Tou should never sell your corn on ihe ear, 
but shell it and grind the cobs into meal for your 



Marl and Peril.— If you havw both on yonr estate, 
let us tell you how lo treat them so as to bring their 
virtues into immediate activity. Your peat mvMbu 
dry. Spread a layer of dry peat, six inches thick, 
say on a surface 7 yards long and 3 yards wide ; on 
that spread 30 bushels of recently burnt tinu, made of 
stone, the fresher the better ; on that place another 
layer of peat, 12 inches thick ; on this spread SO 
bushels of freshly burnt stone lime; cover the lino 
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with peat, aay a foot in depth ; od that place a layer 
of marl, 2 feet in depth ; on the last place another 
covering of peat, say 6 inches in depth, to be covered 
by marl, 1 foot deep. Cover the whole with clay, 
and in 34 or 36 hours it will take fire. When the 



the judgment of each individual engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Among the most prominent of these 
is that the quality of land should be the first thing 
attended to ; and, fortunately, in many parta of the 
State composed of alluvial and diluvial deposits, 




bodv shall have been burnt out and cooled down, let him haul clay upon them, and let him lighten any 

. '.. ... ■ ••■ I . I ^Alir ^_-«. ...:«U ^^^A r iM%A IvAst/laa (■nniitf^wintv that 



mix the whole together, and you will have a manure 
whose fertilizing salts will make you confess that 
the time you appropriated to its preparation was 
wisely expended. 

Care must be taken not to let the fire burst out 
Into a blaze: this can be prevented by covering all 
vent holes, as they occur, with clay. 

Tools and ImpUmenls of HuAandi-y. — Were yours 
overhauled, carefully examined, repaired and put 
away, securely, undrr cover, last fall ? If not, go at 
once and attend to this duty. 



AGllICULTURAL ECONOMY. 

To the Editor of the .American Fanner. 

Sir :— There can be no doubt but that the great 
object of a majority of farmers in Maryland is to 
renovate imporerislicd land, and to acquire a know- 
ledge of the most approved methods for keeping it 
profitably in high condition ; but it would discourage 
the capitalist to purchase or to attempt improving 
poor property, if it were true that the same plan, the 
aajae slow and sure processes, were applicable to 
himself and his poorer competitor. If uphill work 
is to be done, a man is more likely to surmount it by 
other means than his own unassisted powers. In a 
long purse he possesses an advantage, which, if pro- 
perly understood, may benefit not only, directly, his 
own estate, but, indirectly, the whole neighborhood. 
Liet him not, however, suppose that money alone 
will justify the adoption of any business, if he means 
to maintain his family from the proceeds. There 
are certain requisites which attach to our profession 
as to all others: a farmer must be intelligent, eco- 
nomical, industrious, and, if without experience, he 
must purchase it. Moreover, his labor and enter- 
prise can never be expected to remunerate him as 
oe deserves, unless the laws of the land be just — 
unless its foreign and domestic policy be correct. 
The fairest hopes and the finest crops are alike 
blighted by special legislation, whether it pretend 
on its face to encourage farming or any other branch 
of industry. Social organizations should be very 
chary in their objects; their respective interests 
may be legitimately defended without giving oflfence 
to others. By deserving the confidence of all engaged 
in kindred pursuits, whether of the loom or the 
anvil, we shall be sure to win it, without proclaim- 
ing aloud our pretensions on the score of numbers 
or importance. The landed gentry of England are 
beginning to feel the ill effects of statutes intended 
for their express benefit, but which, in reality, have 
fostered overgrown establishments, and introduced 
a system which will disappoint both landlord and 
tenant. If the present holders of land in Maryland 
€xpect ever to retrieve the position which their 
forefathers or predecessors enjoyed, it must not be 
bj fatsely-styled protective enactments or special 
privileges, but by their own energy of character, 
aided by the light which modern &ience continues 
to throw on the practice of their profession. 

Agricultural principles are broad and easily under- 
stood : their application muat, Decessarily, be left to 



stiff spots with sand. Lime besides improving the 
texture of all soils, forms an essential part of vege- 
table bodies. It is, therefore, not only valuable, but 
indispensable, in some shape or other : and it would 
be unpardonable in any man, who has a proper 
regard for his own interest and that of his State, to 
neglect opening and allowing his neighbors to parti- 
cipate in the advantages of marl pits on his property. 
I doubt, however, the expediency of spreading marl 
on the surface if it contains much animal matter, in 
regard to the ingredients of a soil, there can be no 
great mistake about a mixture or composition suffi- 
ciently good for all practical purposes. The evidence 
of his senses will tell almost any man whether there 
be lime enough — whether there be too much or too 
little moisture naturally present. After attending 
to these prerequisites, let him lay on Iiim home* made 
manures, and work the ground well. The niceties 
of a perfectly-constituted soil for particular crops, 
are of little account in general practice, although it 
must be confessed that the nearer we approach iicr- 
fection, at the least possible expenditure of time and 
money, the greater will be our reward. 

Draining and deep ploughing cannot be too highly 
recommended; and the sooner we make up our 
minds and can bear the present inconvenience of 
turning up dead matter a foot or more below the 
surface, the sooner shall we be on the right track of 
permanent improvement and successful business. 
By dead matter, I mean earth which, by itself, cannot 
sustain vegetable life, not that it necessarily or even 
generally contains noxious ingredients. It would 
comport better with theory to deepen the furrow 
gradually year by year, and keep pace with accumu- 
lating stores of manure. But have the Maryland 
stiff soils ever been exhausted of their potash and 
nitrogen more than six or nine inches below the 
surface? Will not the subsoil plough reach those 
elements, little though they be? Will not clover do 
the same, if it have a chance? Besides, who will 
not agree with Mr. Stabler, that a scanty soil is safer 
and more profitably used when buried a foot under 
ground, than it would be if exposed near the surface 
to dashing rains, &c. If the subsoil be stifi', there is 
no fear of the inorganic salts sinking much, if any, 
below the level attained by the plough, and all the 
inorganic constituents will gradually me as gases, if 
the roots do not reach so far down as to seize them 
in place. It would, perhaps, be bad practice to bury 
deeply in sand a scanty surfiK:e soil : we must first 
make a tenacious bed £6r ii ; and for this purpose, 
what is there so cheap as cloy, in certain localities? 
Nothing can bo 0>ote dacouraging than hauling (rood 
manures and sprcaAiog them on light, sandy soils, to 
lose half their virUit under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Scarcely less encouraging is il te be 
always ploughing the same still' clay , w ithoot sensibly 
diminishing its provoking ItMicity. Therecertainly 
are crops wkieh will grow on and are hettei adopted 
for one or the other soil ; but how Much would the 
quality of such soils be amended Vy an interchange 
of a few loads occasioiully, and tka crops would.feei 
the difoeace« 
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Mr. Stabler states, in his Essay, that the greatest 
amount of nourishment derifed by all our field crops 
is from the earth. He probably means that farmers 
should act upon that supposition — that they should 
trust as little as possible to the atmosphere or to 
chance. It is undeniable that, in a majority of cases, 
crops have been obliged to draw their main suste- 
nauce from the air, for want of other resources. 
Without underrating the importance of atmospheric 
influence, or misunderstanding its action, we should 
feed the roots of plants, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. It is a fatal mistake to compare our culti- 
vated crops with the wild indigenous products of the 
soil, and to treat them alike. Because certain hardy 
breeds of cattle can exist upon indifferent pastures, 
is this a reason why we should submit our best 
breeds to the same fare? Would it not be false 
economy to do so? Neither can I admit that the 
advantages of using organic manures (independently 
of their mineral ingredients) consist merely in ob- 
taining a constant supply of carbonic acid and am- 
monia, and thereby gainmg time. 

Mr. Stabler is, probably, right In stating that when 
lime is unevenly spread, masses of the silicate are 
apt to form, which continue intractable for a length < 
of time ; but this will not explain the positive ill 
effects observed from the application oi too large 
doses. Except when the difference in price or con- 
venience of carriage justifies the. proceeding, it 
would be idle to spread caustic lime, and thus waste 
the little organic matter present in the soil. The 
oxide and the hydrate spontaneously attract carbonic 
acid from the air, and m this state are speedily ren- 
dered solnble by the carbonic acid disengaged from 
vegetable matter, besides forming other valuable 
compounds. I am still of opinion that the advantage 
of graduating our mineral manures consists in not 
too rapidly stimulating the young plants ; and that 
the rule might safely be extended to all the active 
mineral bases, in proportion to their activity, on the 
score of economy, if not to prevent absolute injury. 
It does not always follow that when a little medicine 
of decided character does good, that more will prove 
additiotially serviceable. \Ve may be indifferent 
about the existence of more or less clay or sand in 
the soil — of superabundant vegetable mould, which 
is a quasi neutral product, or of barn yard manure in 
excess, which is nearly in a like condition — at least, 
there is a nearer proportion between the organic 
and inorganic elements — the principle for which I 
contend : but guano, common salt^ ashes, jH)udreUes^ of 
any description, may be abused by sowing them 
otherwise than sparingly at first, on land destitute or 
deficient in vegetable matter. Up to a certain point 
those salts may be advantageously increased ; but 
beyond that point, they exhaust the land, and exhaust 
tlie energies of the growing plant, by too rapidly 
promoting chemical reactions, which are not always 
sufiiciently sustained by organic matter in the ground, 
and organizable matter in the juices of plants. This 
conclusion is widely at variance with the opinions 
of many practical men as to the action or lime, 
which is supposed to act slowly. May not the unob- 
served good effects, immediately on its application, 
be partly owing to an undue stimulation or growth, 
ana its subsequently acknowledged efficacy be owing 
to a diminution of its quantity by lapse of time, or 
on account of its a^uming a milder form ? Can we 
suppose, for a moment, that the roots of plants in 
contact with lime should be indifferent to its action 
for the space of a whole year, under any cicum- 
itsDCM? I have known it act like a charm upon 



strong land, however stiff or sandy. An imtance 
has lately come to my notice, of a subsoil being 
freely exposed, seeded in wheat, and 3 cwts. of guano 
applied to the acre. The wheat failed; andtho 
failure was attributed, naturally enough, to an in- 
sufficiency of guano. But a portion of the lamo lot| 
treated with stable manure, in the usual quantity, 
answered admirably. My inference from tbeie facts 
is, that, in the first instance, there was too Uttlo 
vegetable matter, and that the guano sown was quito 
as much as the ground could bear, although the ex* 
periment proved a failure. It seems to me bad 
policy to whip up the energies of our growing crops, 
unless we keep up the action by carbonaceous 
aliment, capable of sustaining them effectively ; and 
this desideratum, the air alone is not competent to 
fulfil, under ordinary circumstances— certainly not 
so fast as is absolutely required by spreading large 
doses of the above mentioned stimulant manures on 
fields exhausted of mould. Provided the land be 
well worked, the evil may, in some degree, be cor^ 
rected by the repeated inhumation of carbonic acid. 
Heavy rains may dilute the salts or wash them 
away ; but how easily can we satisfy every indication 
by mixing organic matter with them, and thus form 
a strong and stable soil. 

I have been credibly informed that Gen. H., a 
resident of this District, some years since, purchased 
a farm on the South side of the Potomac, completely 
exhausted as he understood exhaustion, and I presume 
he was right, if appearances did not deceive. The 
arable portion he set in corn, and, without adding 
any manure save lime, ho raised a good crop. But 
how did he effect this object 7 By devoting the time 
and labor of a boy and horse on bis com, unremit- 
tingly, from the time it first appeared above ground 
until it was too late to work it any more. Tlw crop 
was said to have remunerated the owner. But, after 
all, what is a good crop ? Some will be contented 
with one fine ear and a nubbin or two ; others will 
call two fine ears and two stalks in the hill, attha 
usual distance, an excellent yield. What is this in 
comparison with the almost spontaneous harvests of 
Arkansas or Tennessee, where the soil, perhaps, ii 
two or three feet deep ? I have yet to see a similar 
display of exuberance from worn-out fields, however 
lavishly supplied with lime, guano, poudrette, ashes 
or bones, unsupported by vegetable matter. Tlio 
climate alone will not account for the difference. 

There is a good reason for spreading lime on the 
surface ; as good a one for covering up guano mixed 
with plaster. The ashes made on a farm might* 
perhaps, be best employed, during the fall and early 
spring, for top dressing grasses, which cannot be 
furnished with organic manure at any season, except 
at a sacrifice of certain valuable portions. When a 
farm is once in good order, it would be advisable to 
sow over the whole of it, once a year, as a regular 
addition, salt and plaster, very moderately, of course. 
Guano should be kept constantly on hand, and used 
in the same economical way for the g^in crops and 
garden produce. It may be a question, whether wo 
should harrow it in with our rye and wheat at tha 
time of seeding them, or subsequently in the springi 
finishing with the roller. A sprinklin| on boUl 
occasions might produce the greatest possible advan- 
tage ; and who, that can affonl to make the purchaset j 
would begrudge the time and labor of so simple an , 
operation? When planting my eom, I plough in ^ 
guano, and I repeat the application on giving the ^ 
crop the lastbenefit of the cultivator. Among other ^ 
reasons for soaking seed in mineral solntioB, not tha , 
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satt, is thmt it disgusts birds, and, perhaps, destroys 
rjsects. 

Another Tory important practice is, not to allow 
and efer to remain idle. The system formerly and 
ery properly pursued, of fallowing lands for a con- 
iderable length of time, is exceptionable and cannot 
• approred as a rule. The atmosphere should be 
t all tiflses taxed to the utmost, and if not by regular 
rops. at least the ground should be occupied by 
adigeoous weeds intended for manure: frequently 
hey serve our purpose better than any thing else, 
esides getting rid of them as pests. What is ab- 
Kracted from the air, is a positiTO gain ; and it fol- 
oiVs, of course, that to the extent of adding artificial 
aanures, we should tax the ground, if we expect 
Dterest on the investment of so much capital in the 
bape of manures. Perhsps more discretion is 
equired in turning our manures to the best account, 
ban in procuring them. How often, after striving 
o collect larse compost and bam ytird heaps, do 
ve not actually throw them away, or **enrich the 
leds of creeks and rivers, instead of our fields.'* 
Elow much fertilizing matter is lost from not know* 
■g its value or failing to collect it at the proper time 
uMl in the proper waj. Economists complain of our 
ieiog more careful to make good crops than to f ecure 
Jiem : they also state, for our edification, that it is 
&r wiser to employ ourselves profitably during what 
ii called leisure time, than to use undue exertion 
luring the busy season. By a proper distribution of 
Bar labors, we may find a time for recreation and 
ttudy almost every day of our lives. Happiness 
Donsists, more than we imagine, In so doing, for it is 
conducive to health of body and mind. 

The farmer who neglects clover as a manure crop, 
•eglects his best friend next to his manure heap. 
No active system of husbandry can be sustained with* 
Mt it, and we should not faie contented with doing 
kbiags by halves. By aiming high, we are more 
Kkety to hit the mark, and dignify our profession. 
Let us imitate the Germans of Pennsylvania, who, 
■rith their sturdy yokes of oxen, amid clover breast 
liigh, unmercifully turn up roots which extend quite 
Ri far beneath the surface. We may rest assured 
that they know what they are about Inasmuch, 
bowever, as clover requires at least two years before 
it offers a sufficiency of bulk to be turned in, or 
rather reversed, profitably, after making allowance 
ior a erop or two of hay and pasturage, may it not 
he questionable, whether, in some cases, the rapid 
f rowtli of buckwheat (which derives most of its 
jaaterial fcon the air) should not give it the prefer- 
ence, eonaidering how much may be gained by turn- 
'ng in two or three crops the same year, each suc- 
ecssively better than the preceding, particularly if 
ire dust the ground each time with guano and plaster, 
or steep the grain in a solution of guano. In the 
most distant parts of the farm (which should never 
be too large for our force) we must mainly rely on 
one or boUi of these methods. 

I believe that certain crops now almost unknown 
in this State, might be advantageously grown, such 
•s lucerne, vetct^, mangel worzel, and other roots ; 
but it would be folly to attempt the latter, unless the 
groood be well worked and well fed. Have we 
lesson to believe that the treasures derivable from 
Ihe lea, and which should be directed to the amelio- 
ration of land, are properly appreciated ? Do not 
*he ooasia teem with life, both animal and vegetable? 
-%n we not dam up, in many convenient spots, small 
^Umittent streams which wash the uplands during 
ilof, md bring down rich loam aad sand? We 
^ottld oefw despair of resources. 



Finally, I would propose the ezpedienoy of en* 
eouraging white laborers on our farms, by giving 
them the highest possible wans compatible with 
our circumstances. We might thus direct the stream 
of emigration from the Norai and West towards the 
South. The few additional dollars paid in wages, 
might be saved in some other way. The idea of 
competing with black labor, or of"^ any oonsequent 
disgrace, never enters the head of foreigners who 
emigrate to this country. Their first and foremost 
enquiry on landing is about the chances of finding 
permanent employment at a good rate of wages. 
They must compete with colored people, go where 
they will in the old free States. Let them know 
that land is attainable at a reasonable price in Mary- 
land or Virginia, and slavery would no longer be a 
bugbear to them, but rather an inducement, as they 
would feel their relative superiority in rank and im- 
portance. The propriety of holding out inducements, 
in the shape of wages, is obvious, lor several reasons, 
but more especially as it would mark the natural 
distinction between white and black labor, the former 
of which, being generally guided by judgment, is 
infinitely preferable to the latter, in almost every 
description of farm work. Such a policy would 
not, in the least, interfere with social arrangements 
now prevailing, further than to render life and pro- 
perty more secure in case of civil commotion. It 
should never be forgotten that the lust of power and 
wealth is sometimes bent on depressing the white 
laboring classes, under the specious plea of elevating 
those who are, and ever will be, their inferiors in 
intellect, and, consequently, not entitled to equal 
political or social rights. R. S. W. 

Washington County, D. C. 



MR. STABLER*S ESSAY. 

HOOK OF MAKINO STONB FENCES AND UNDER DRAINS. 

Albemarle County, Fa., Oct, 23, 1848. 
To the Editor of the Jmerkan Farmer, 

Sir : — I have been a subscriber to your valuable 
paper for some fifteen years, and have read during 
that period many valuable essays, but none more so 
than Mr. Siabler's Prize Essay. He is certainly a 
man of bu^ness habits, and possesses a great deal of 
practical knowledge about farming. 

The reason that we in the Old Dominion, are so 
much in arrears of our Northern brethren, is that 
we are too much of theorists; we want practical 
men amongst us. We have many very intelligent 
farmers among us that can write an excellent essay 
on farming, or give you a good speech on agricul- 
ture, and at the same time cannot put their own 
theory into practice. 

I have thought I would give you my ideas about 
making rock fences and under drains ; for I have 
within the last four or five years put up nearly two 
miles of rock fence, and made about two and a half 
miles of under drains, and half a mile of surface 
drains. I will, therefore, give you a minute de- 
scription of each. 

Tne farm on which I reside I purchased about 
nine years ago. I found on it a rock fence about 
half a mile in length, it was only three feet high and 
three feet in the t>ase, tapered off to nothing at top, 
and constantly falling down at that ; it was stacked 
and ridered, but my korta wouki throw the riders 
off and go over it, and my hog$ seemed as if they dkl 
not know what it was made for. I hauled an addi- 
tional quantity of rock to it, pulled it down, and ereel* 
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ed one in its stead, six feet high, twenty-six inches 
in the base, and fourteen inches on the top. I put a 
course of capping rock on top about the size of a 
man's head. I gave it six inches foundation and 
threw the dirt against the sides after Ihe fence was 
up, making about nine inches in the ground. T pre- 
sume you will say 1 made it unnecessarily high, but 
you probably hare noticed the propensity in hones 
to reach their heads over a fence to eat the crop on 
the opposite side, and in so doing would push the 
fence down, which my fence effectually prevents. — 
It takes but a few more rock and but little labor to 
make it that height, and it is but little if any more li- 
able to fall. 1 have all the long rock turned cross- 
ways the fence ; for if you can prevent the sides 
from bulging 1 will guaranty the fence will not fall. 
The old fence I alluded to had all the large rocks on 
the sides, the middle filled up with small stone, 
which had to support the top of the fence, wliich 
would settle, and in so doing would bulge out the 
sides and down it would come. 

Friend Stabler very justly remarks in his essay, 
wherever the under-drains will answer the piirpo<te 
tliey should be adopted, for the land thus reclaimed 
is often the most profitable for cultivation. 

My drains are all made with small rock, the re* 
fuse of my stone fences, which I consider the best 
materials they can be made with ; for there is often 
small water spouts making into the sides of the 
drains which find no obstruction with the small rock; 
I cover them with thin flat rock after levelling the 
top as well as 1 can, and chink up all the crevices 
perfectly tight; then put on a layerof dirt very care- 
fully not to interrupt the covering, then tramp it 
down, then another layer of dirt, and so on until it 
is full. The tramping is to prevent the water get- 
ting in from the surface, which would soon choke it 
up with dirt. One of my neighbors told me he made 
a drain with small stone, and put straw and leaves 
on them to keep the dirt out, and in two years it 
choked up. 1 suppose as soon as the straw and 
leaves began to decay the worms went to work and 
soon had the dirt among the rock — some of my 
drains have been made four or five years, and now 
discharcc the water as freely as when first made. 

1 am glad to see such a spirit manifested amongst 
the farmers of your State, particularly in Monlgom- 
ery county, where I have several acquaintances. I 
wish it was so here. I have no acquaintance with 
Mr. Stabler — T did intend touching on some other 
subjects, but 1 have not room — if you deem what 1 
have written worthy a place in your paper, it is at 
vour service, if not, you can pitch it under your ta- 
ble. Old Dominion. 



lENOVATION OF WORN-OUT LANDS. 

MODE OP PDTTINO IM WHEAT — MAN'AGEMEKT OP MA- 
NURE — ADVANTAGES OF SOILING, &C. 

Baltimore, (Uh December j 1848. 

ida», — In your vahiable publication the Amern 
^on Farmer, I liave of late read several Essays re- 
jecting reclaiming waste or nin out lands — all of 
lich, in my opinion, treat of the same in a very 

.tcntific manner — yet to me there is one thing want- 
ng — and that is the ofi« thing nteJful — viz : When 

ou have poor wom>out land, and your purse al^o in 
he same eocidilion, iiow to renovate both? As to 
'lo first, if you are stoiK in the second it is easy to 
v«. atimulantfl, Mich as Lime, Guano, &c., and force 
^'\ other on— -but when one is at a distance from and 

.tar- inom^* ir- *»'iv •llPr'*, ^/» vVi«f If #/■ U« rlr'-ta > 



Now here is the question, and I answer It by expe- 
rience of many years. First — In the fall pkwgh 
your land as deep as possible, (no matter or what 
quality your land is) in narrow furrows, of not movs ' 
than six inches at the most, and lay these over froa 
45 to 60 degrees, to remain in this state all the wii> 
ter. As soon as the season will admit cross phrngjl 
this land as deep as before, (but not deeper) Umi 
sow Turnip seed or any other seed of the same kiadi ! 
which harrow in with a very light harrow^^s sooi , 
as this seed has sprouted ami completely covered lie ' 
ground, say four inches high — tave a chain to yow , 
plough, so that when you are ploughing these le\vti 
down the chain may pull them to the boitsB 
of the furrow. It must he remembered that eveiy 
ploughing must be crossing the other at right •anglci; 
in a day or two after this ploughing, sow the taw.^ 
with some other sreiis, say buckwheat, and wlien is 
full leaf, plough it down likewise — thin can be doH 
three or four times in tlie summer, and wheat «" 
be found to grow well after such a summer^ d 
ing. You and many farmers 1 know will smile w 
1 say, let your clodii on your fall wheat be as lariji 
as possible — bull have 'found the advaniact? — tb^ 
shelter tlie grain, tlie snow covers half uf the hwk 
behind them, and as tliey freeze during the frnstis 
the night, the heat of the sun breaks them down into 
fine soil, and thus the wheal is pi evented from being 
thrown out. In the spring then take Ihe roller ani 
smooth your land— if you have a light barrow to go 
after the roller, you will find it to be of great servieSi 
I see when ploughing, it is very common togoroori 
the fields, progressing from the fenees to the eeotiii 
Now, in my opinion this is wrong — for imtead d 
saving time, you do not — ^you have to tiun at eray 
corner of the field, and when you come to the ceiM 
they arc more than necessary, nor can you give 
lands a complete cross ploughing when this syim 
is carried on. I will make no comment on this, m 
it is self-evident; — but take in breaks scTcril nih 
broad, and go the full length of the field, thenyst 
can make a complete cross ploughing of the mH^ ' 
otherwise you cannot. i 

There are different ways of treating the hodbj 
spring, for the different crops, but one thing Isfl 
certain of— the better the land is wrought, the betlii 
chance is for the farmer to have a rood cnm,ll 
matter what it is — for when the land is compfelsm 
pulverized, the weeds can be easier destroyed, iBH 
the earth itself retains more moisture than whnj 
badly wrought and cloddy. J 

There is another matter I would recommend ti'l 
poor farmers — mind, I mean the purse, and not DM*' 
tal ability — to pay attention lo their bam yards an| 
soiling of their cattle. It is the general cusUhb iA 
make their barns on the side of a bank, and alllhl* 
manure from the stable, &c., is thrown out upon tti 
ground that is made to incline downward, so ihrt 
when a rain comes all the strength of the msu w ^ ^ 
is run away from the yard into a comer of a Mli|! 
and even down a lane into a creek,* Ice. Now^ 
right way is to form the barn-yard into a holkiv, 
verging to the centre, this may run over in betw 
rains, yet the essence of the manure will remain ■ 
it, and when taken to the field s^iould be put 
large square piles by the dung forks from the 
on, (but never let the wagon go on the pile) 
it will be completely rotten in a few days — tti 
never be taken from these piles and spread eoiiil^ 
land but when it can be ploughed in before itfsdi|^ 

Soiling or feeding cattle on green crops dnrfig Ml 
^«nf '^^sump^''* '« the most adTantag^oui ^fsten Mil 
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■rmer that can be. To do this, plant corn in 
Mideast in warm situations, and as soon as it is 
ifC enough, cut it and feed your cattle of all kinds 
th it at night in the stables or sheds. Work horses 
wld he soiled in the heat of summer, and until the 
IL Flies nor any thing else, will not be so trouble- 
He to them, as when feeding in the field, which 
iTes them to the shade in the middle of the day. 
Britain this system is followed by all good farmers; 
t M com is not sown there, clover, iueeme, and 
lches« are sown expressly for this purpose — and 
ly may not this system be followed in this country? 
it any Fanner try it for one summer, and he will 
B ita advantage in keeping all kinds of cattle in 
tter condition, making a large quantity of excel- 
It manures, which otherwise would have been 
npletely lost, — and lastly, but not least, a very 
sat saving of food for the winter. It must be kept 
mind, that the crops raised for soiling, are always 
bed on the land which was intended for a fallow 
green crop. Let any practical farmer try this 
Item of improving poor and worn out land on one 
re, and the same quantity for toiling. 

I am, yours, &c. Thomas JonNsotr. 



:IND OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

WANTED. 

Mr Jtmeriean Fwrmer : 

There are many things about which I would like 
eoQTerse with my fellow farmers, and only 
B fear that 1 may not be able to do it understand- 
|It has prevented me from calling on yuu to be 
nd enough to serve as the means ; however, as the 
•niDgs are getting so long, my wife so busy with 
r knitting, and politics bo stale, that I should go to 
lep were I to keep my peace, — allow me, there- 
re, thia time to chat a littie about agricultural ma- 
inery. 

It it a fact, that scarcely a day passes, but that 
me labour-saving invention gladdens the heart of 
me manufacturer or other, while the farmer walks 
ettj much in the old way, with the old time im- 
Bment9« consoling himself with the old proverb : 
here If nfiiking ntte undtr the sun.^'^ Not that human 
lenuity is neglecting him — oh no! we hear and 
Bd of wondrou.4 things ; long advertisements, great 
Bominendations ! but alas, all these agricultural 
ichines have pretty much one and the same fault, 
hieh is this: they do not answer. And why not? 
icauf^ they are either too cumplieateU or too delicate. 
MM have at many wheels in them as an old fashion- 
V eight day clock, and others have works as weak 
I those of a modern French watch; the object of 
le mechanic 8''eras to have been, to make the im- 
ettent with as little wood and iron an possible. — 
<nv ibatwonHdo; for all agricultural machinery 
Bght to be made as simple and as stivng as the char- 
-larof the implement will admit. 
The machiitcry of which the, farmer at present 
■ads most in need, are, in my estimation, the foi- 
rwiiig: 

!■ A Bnadetst Sowing machine^ that will also serve 
'* spreading Plaster, Ashes and Lime, — a machine 
Kapje in its con»lruclion, durable, and at a price 
'luth would enable the small farmer, who really 
k«di labour-saving implements, to procure it. 

1 A Retping m^ackint. 1 have seen both Hussty^s 

Parmiek^t in operation ; heard intelligent far- 
inions on both, and am inclined to give Ike 
to Hussey^s ; which not only cuts grain well, 
rimotby and Clover mixed. 



3. A 7/iratfctn^ Machine, Every farmer ought to 
have a horse power, and a machine for thrashing ; 
but it is very difficult to get such as are really ser- 
viceable. I have seen a few in my days. The great 
Railway power is most beautiful, and does well — un- 
til it breaks down, which is very soon ! The Mrth' 
em Ltverpotun are well painted; but they iron*l 
stand, our hands and horses. One of my neighbours 
c:ot one, and it broke, before he had fairly started it. 
If one of our many machinists would build a good 
serviceable lever*power and sell it for a fair price, 
I have no doubt that he would find it to his interest 
so to do. 

4. Lastly for the present — farmers need a good 
Com and Cob Mill — one that was brought in this 
neighborhood from the north grinds well enough, but 
U has the Northern faulty it is really too nice. It is so 
light, and there is so little of it, that it cannot be 
made to stand immoveable. I have now enumerated 
some of our wants ; we farmers want but little, but 
we want that little good and strong. Now in order 
to supply these wants, agricultural societies have 
done much — but they can still do more. If the so- 
cieties would only award premiums on such imple- 
ments as are really good, then the premium list 
would at once serve as an advertisement and a di- 
rection — a sure and safe guide to the farmer; but 
alas! how often have not penny, but dollar catchers 
been thus recommended. 

Again, farmeas themselves can do a good deal — 
when a farmer is taken in by a Peter Funk adver- 
tisement, let him not only grin and bear it, but let 
him come forth like a man, and say / boitght of Mr, 
, Scc.y such a machine* but it was all a hum- 
bug — I was most egregiously sucked in. Let him pub- 
lish it in the American Farmer, and he will do good 
to the swindling manufacturer — to the farmer that 
subscribes to their best friend in these di){gings, that 
is, the Jtmrrican Farmery and he will do good to that 
paper, which we all love — for the haters of book- 
farming and agricultural papers will then be con- 
vinced, that it is really nrofituble to take such a paper. 

1 have got a little more to say on this subject, but 
I will wait till the election n over. 

Respectfully, Yours, 

Tiix Dutchman. 

Mt. Jackson, Va., Nov. 9, 1848. 



THE FARMER— PRIZE FSS AYS— APPLICA- 
TION OF LIME. 

To the Editor oflfu ^.^nerican Farmer, 

Dear Sir : — For fear the time for a renewal of 
my subscription to your work may take place ere I 
am aware of it — 1 will enclose you the requisite 
amount, and send it at once — to do without your in- 
valuable journal for any time, would he like depriv- 
ing myself of the roost useful piece of furniture or 
thu most important implement on my farm. In 
truth sir, I hail iis monthly visits with as much plea- 
sure as tlie morning Min — or the bright indicationn uf 
approaching spring — it is to the farmer as the polar 
star to the mariner: a brilliant i^ht along the beau- 
tiful and interesting path of husbandry. Well and 
truly sir, did you merit the beautiful goblet present- 
ed you by the committee of the Slate Agricultural 
Society, for the able manner in which you have con- 
ducted the '^ Farmer,^^ and for the praiseworthy and 
generous eObrts in behalf of the State at large. You 
have aroused, sir, the dormant talents of the com- 
munity, and lights that once burnt in secret are now 
bbedding their luatre abroad. 
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This is the second year of my eDgaging in the 
glorious occupation of a farmer^s fife, and the fint to 
subscribe to your papei'. I induced one or two oth- 
ers to imitate my example, and I wish I could in- 
fluence the whole shore. 

The beautiful essays that adorn your columns, 
rich in interesting matters to the farmers, must com- 
mand the admiration of the world, and awaken fond 
hopes in every tiller of the soil. 

1 would occasionally question you about different 
matters, but am aware you are often troubled — 1 
will, however, make bold to ask you this question, 
which is the best mode of applying lime ? Out of 
the cart or drop it in piles, and if the last, how wide 
apart? I have never seen the modus operandi ex- 
plained.* 

I agree perfectly with friend E. Stabler, that lime 
is the greatest of manures, and the first to command 
the attention of every renovator of our barren tracts 
—I anticipate using it freely, and for that reason 
have troubled you with the above query. Should 
you deem this worthy of your attention, be kind 
enough to notice it — if not, cast it in the flames, 
only reserving the remittance, and the humble sig- 
nature of Very Respectfully, &c. 

Wm. M. Chamberlai!^. 
Riverside, near Trappe, Talbot Co., Dec. 9, 1843. 



field, and the ground is well harrowed in diSerBBt^ 
directions, in ortler to incorporate the lime with the' 
soil." 



INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN CURING 
HERDS GRASS HAT. 

Henrico Co., Ka., l*m Abo., 1848. 

To the Editor </ the JlmerieoH Farmer : 

As secretary of the Henrico, Hanover and Chlch- 
ahominy Farmers' Association, 1 was requested il 
the last meeting of the club to report to you ferp^ 
lication, the result of an experiment made by Qt. 
John R. Garnet^ in curing Herds grass Hay, for Ih^ 
purpose of ascertaining the most d^isirable time fir 
cutting. Dr. G. reported to the Club, that becrt 
75 spires immediately af\er the dropping ef Ih 
Btoom^ and then 75 spires when the seed was fiil|f 
ripe, and after cutting both samples exactly the sm 
length, and curing both carefully, there resulted I 
difference in favour of the greenest cutting of IS 
grains on the 75 spires. 

With respect, 1 am, your obt servH, 

JNO. H. MACKENZIE, 5ecV|. 

For the ^tntrican Femur, 
ON THE USE OF ASHES. 



*The following from Dr. Wn. Darlington^ of Ches- 
ter county. Pa. (we give as the best authority) — our 
correspondent will find in the March, 1848, number 
of the American Farmer, 3d vol. — in which volume 
he will also find many other articles on the subject 
of deep interest — and we would particularly call his 
attention to the paper from the pen of Mr. E. Sta- 
bler, in the first number of the same volume. The 
distance at which the piles are to l^e dropped, will 
of course depend upon the qumntity intended for each 
acre — the judgment of the operator to decide the 
matter, in order to secure as equal a distribution as 
pos!^ible. 

Mr. Darlington says : 

Lime. — "It is usually obtained in a caustic state 
from the kilns, deposited in heaps in the fields where 
it is to be spread, and water sufficient to slack it to 
a powder is then thrown upon it. As soon as slack- 
ed it is loaded into carts and men with shovels dis- 
tribute it as equally as possible over the ground. It 
is generally considered best to put it on the ground 
whilst it hfteah or warm, as the phrase is ; and it is 
certainly easier to spread it equally while in a light 
pulverized state .than after it gets much wet with 
rains. I am inclined to think, too, it is better for 
the land when applied fresh from the kiln.^' 

In answer to a question put to him, as ** to what 
crops lime is most advantageously applied, and at 
what seasons,*' Dr. Darlington says — 

" It is usually applied, as already intimated, to the 
crop of Indian com, in the spring of the year. * * 
Occasionally it is applied preparatory to sowing 
wheat in autumn. When used as a iop-dreesiug^ on 
the sod, it is generally applied in the fall — say No- 
vember. The prevailing impression is, that U ia mott 
advant(^eouily ajtplitd to the Indian com crop: and 
hence the general practice. But the truth is, il is 
highly advantageous at any and at all seasons — and 
our shrewd old farmers have a saying — ^* Get your 
lime on for your com crop if you canr^ut be sure you 
get t( on your land tome time in the year.^^ 

As to the mode of spreading and incorporating the 
lime, he remarks — 
"The lime is spread as evenly '*« 7 .J.V'^ over the 



Near Skaforp, Sussex Co., Delaware,) 

Sept. S5tb, 1848. i 

Mr. Editor : In reply to your Petersburg, Tih 
correspondent, in the Sept No. of the Ameriol 
Farmer, you call upon your readers for the rcnh « 
their experience in the use of Ashes. Having wm 
many thousand bushels of ashet, within the last fill 
years, I consider it my duty to respond to yoareal 
and endeavor to answer tome of the interrogalorii 
propounded by your correspondent At he nlhfcl 
information founded on experience, or, to use III 
words, **hard facts," I shall confine myself to Al 
detail of such experiments as have come under 13 
immediate notice. 

I commenced using both lime and ashes on 13 
land in the year IS44 ; but, as I used them at Ini 
together, and in connection with other manurOi! 
determined to institute a series of experiments fli 
I might ascertain their relative value before enteii| 
largely into their use. Accordinglv, I instmctad ■ 
tenant (for 1 chose not to make the experiment i 
home) to select a piece of ground of even fertiliq 
in an exhausted field which had been cieared OM 
than 60 years, without ever having received manvi 
and to carefully measure and lay off eisht squM 
to contain one-half acre each. I then direelea Ui 
to apply slacked lime at the rate of 50 and H 
bushels per acre to two of the squares, and leaehi 
ashes, in the same proportion, to two other iqiiiit 
leaving an undressed square between each of t 
dressed squares. The ground was then pknohe 
and planted in com. After the eon came up,Idi 
covered a difference in favor of both lime nna ashc 
which lasted throughout the season. The crop v 
carefully gathered and measured, and the haifie 
dressed with 25 bushels of lime produced 15 hnihi 
of ears of com ; the half acre with 50 busheb 
lime, 154 bushels of ears ; the half acre with ! 
bushels of ashes produced 30 bushelt of ears ; a 
that dressed with 50 bushels of ashes, 90 bushels 
ears; the intermediate squares, without ashes 
lime, produced 10 bushels of ears each. Thn A 
has again been planted in com, and the diflhraMa 
' favor of the lime and ashes aboat the nine ai A 
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From this experiment one would conclude that 50 
buskeis of lioie or ashes applied to an acre would 
produce nearly the same result as 100 bushels. Sub- 
sequent experience, however, would contradict this 
theory in regard to ashes ; for I hare always, except 
in this case, found 100 bushels applied to an acre to 
be better than 50 bushels, and that 200 bushels would 
produce a better effect than either, though I would 
not recommend a heavier dressing, at one timej than 
100 bushels to the acre. My experience in lime 
differs somewhat from that in ashes. 1 could never 
tee but Tory little, if any, difference between an 
application of 50 and 100 bushels to the acre. My 
experiments in lime have not always been satisfac- 
tory. In some cases I have not been able to discover 
any good effect whatever from its use; and I am by 
no means willing to admit that it will answer on my 
land as a substitute for ashes. I have never, for a 
moment, doubted the efficacy of ashes as a manure ; 
they never fail to produce a good effect on all of my 
crops and on every part of my farm. If the land is 
poor, they make it better — if rich, they make it 
richer. They are, however, a costly manure ; and a 
large portion of those offered for sale in our large 
cities are mixed with coal ashes, dirt and other ma- 
terials, designedly, as I believe, to swell their bulk 
and to impose upon the purchaser, I have bought 
near 40.000 •bushels within the last five years, and. 
Id some cases, have received lots so adulterated, or 
mixed, as to be worth but little more than their bulk 
. of street manure. I make this statement for the 
benefit of those who wish to purchase ashes; and 1 
would recommend, in all cases, a close inspection 
before purchasing. 
Ill tbi9 communication I cannot proceed (even if 
l^you could spare me the spate in your valuable paper) 
'j to detail all of the various experiments which £ have 
made with lime and ashes. It is, perhaps, only 
' Reccflsary for me to say that my farm upon which I 
reside, containing near 4oO acres of arable land, 
will produce more than double what it would five 
years ago, and that this lesult hao been produced 
^ chiefly by the use of lime and ashes. 1 look upon 
them as a foundation which, after once laid, should 
be built upon with vegetable manures. 1 made a 
discovery, two years ago, by accident, which may be 
of service to some of your readers. I had a poor hill 
or ridge in one of my fiekis, which I was anxious to 
improve, previous to planting the field in com. The 
soil had been washed from it, leaving it nearly bare 
of grass. Not having pound manure at that time to 
^ ipare for this field, 1 concluded to dress it over with 
, woods uirt or mould. Accordingly [ directed my 
overseer to haul and spread about 100 loads to the 
•ei« upon it He misunderstood me, and hauled 
\ about 50 loads on another part of the field, where 
the land was very poor, before I discovered the 
error. I started him right again, and, after covering 
, the ridge with woods mould, I applied ashes, at the 
, rate of 100 bushels to the acre. The ashes spread 
^ bejood the ridge on the adjoining land, but did not 
I reach tlie first 50 loads of mould dropped through 
I miftake. The result was, that the com where the 
I aihes were spread over the woods mould was more 
I than twice as good as where the ashes were spread 
I alone ; and where the ashes were spread alone, the 
eom was 50 per cent, better than the undressed parts 
of the same fields, and, strange to say, where the 
[ 50 loads of woods dirt was spread without ashes, 
, there was little or no difference l>etween the com 
and the com on the unmanured land a<|joiniDg. From 
tbia experiment I conclude, the woods mould b rich 



in organic matter, but being deficient in inorganic 
matter, is nearly worthiest at a manure, unless the 
soil is supplied with it In clearing our lands, we 
bum all of the brush and many of the leaves upon 
the ground ; hence we supply it with inorganic mat- 
ter, and render it fertile; and hence I argue the 
necessity of supplying woods mould with inorganic 
parts to render it a f^od manure. I have covered 
more than 60 acres of the poorest and most remote 
parts of my farm with woods dirt, lime and ashes, 
and have brought the land up in equal fertility to 
that which I have improved with pound manure, 
lime and ashes. It has been my practice to epply 
100 loads of woods dirt, 50 bushels of lime, and 100 
bushels of ashes, on an acre. This dressing will 
increase my corn crop more than 20 bushels per acre, 
and will add to the wheat crop in about the same 
ratio, and, what is better, will make a permanent 
improvement in the soil, the effects of which, 1 have 
reason to believe, will be seen for 20 years. My 
soil may be called a sandy loam, though some fields 
contain a portion of clay ; and wherever clay abounds 
to any considerable extent, I have discovered good 
effects from the use of lime. My neighbor, William 
Neal, l^q., has been using lime upon his farm with 
great success, at the rate of 50 bushels per acre. I 
attended a meeting of our Agricultural Club, at his 
house, a few days since, and, upon an examination 
of his crop of com, by the Club, it was the opinion 
ef every member present that the lime had doubled 
his crop as far as it was used.. His land is a stiff, 
retentive soil, peculiarly adapted, in my opinion,* to 
the use of lime ; and for such land 1 believe lime to 
be a cheaper manure than ashes. I might multiply 
cases where both lime and ashes had been used with 
good effect in this neighborhood, but the strongest 
proof in their favor is tne fact of there being double 
the quantity used here each succeeding year. My 
neighbors are also making experiments on their land 
with guano, poudrette, and bone dust; they are gen- 
erally on a small scale, but made with a good deal of 
accuracy, in order to test their real Talue. Should 
the experiments which have been instituted this fall 
prove satisfactory, an immense amount of these ma- 
nures will hereafter be sold for the use of this County. 
I may, at a future time, give your readers the results 
of some of the experiments. WM. H. ROSS. 

To the Editor qf the ^Shntrican Fanner. 

Dkntok, Nov. 28lh, 1848. 

Ma. Editor : The Prize Essays of Friend Stabler 
and Col. Capron have come to hand, and, from all 
that 1 have heard speak of them, receive the hearty 
and kind acceptation they so justly merit, i am 
apprehensive your subscription list will be consider- 
ably increased by those valuable productions on the 
science and practice of American Agriculture. \l e 
have not yet seen the third, but presume it will come 
to hand in due time to add its strength to those much 
admired articles on a subject in which American 
farmers are so deeply interested. 1 feel perfectly 
willing to risk the loss or gain of my farm upon the 
theory and practice laid down by Friend Stabler, 
and intend, if a kind Providence should deign to 
spare my life, with lime and compost for my ammu- 
nition, to give general battle to the sedge and briars; 
and I believe, by enterprize and perseverance, aided 
by the informattoo received from your valuable 
journal, I shall be able to accomplish much in the 
renovation of my worn-out land. 

Moat respectfully, Wm. J. PaATT. 
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With the accompanying letter wc received ^ for , various persons, but am, until the present, unable to^ 
subscription, for the present volume, for the writer, arrive at any definite conclusion whether it comes; 

-ri>5«K «,- ...»»».« k« x^t^^Aa «:r«..u*:r.«. i^ ku ■ frona the soil, seed, manure or climate. Your 
which, we suppose, be intends circulating id his , p,,^^^^ ^^^^ '^ g^^fuHy acknowledged by 
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neighborhood : 

OccoKKCHKE, Dear Halifax, N. C, ) 

Dec. 1st, 1848. > 

To the Editor of the American Farmer, 

Dkar Sir: T consider your present volume rich — 
most rich — in agricultural matter, and deserving of 
the most extensive circulation. Your labors in the 
cause of the farmer merit his warmest approbation 



obliged friend, Wm. J. Pratt, i 

Caroline County, Eastern Shore, Md. 

Club-foot — Anbury — Fingers and Tors.^;' 
each of the above names the disease, of which our 
correspondent speaks, is known. It attacks tbe; 
turnip as well as the cabbage, and is produced by { 
the maggot of a weevil. This tnseel mostly attaeki 



and hghest appreciation: and I know of no mode by .. . ,. •% r ti 

u- 1 > r II <• s -4 . .T . cabbaeres when erown on the same soil for savenfl 

which I, as one of the traternity, can lesliJy to you , *'*•"*'"&'=' ""«-" Bivr»Tii %/•• w%» ooiuo wn <vt m>tww 

my opinion than aiding you in the distribution of the j jcars in succession, and is most destnictiTe in diy 



American Farmer. The articles written fur that 
paper by Mr. Stabler and Col. Capron, in relation to 
the "renovation of worn-out lands," deserve the 
public thanks of the Legislature of Maryland ; and 
were I a member of that body, I should be proud to 
be the mover of a resolution of thanks to those gen- 
tlemen. That body has, recently, (during the last 
session) given a vole of thanks to Mr. Ptabody, for 
his efforts to rescue the almost drowned honor of his 



seasons — dry weather favoring the hatching out d \ 
the eggs, which are deposited about 3 inches betow 
the surface of the soil by the parent insect. Tbi , 
most effctual method, we should think, of destroykii^ 
the eggs, would be to bum the soil, say to the depth 
of three inches. This can be done by forming s 
brush heap near to the bed on which you intend to 



Slate, and to restore her fair name and fame to that ! g«>^ cabbages next season ; then excavate the earth 

.■«.■ A.l«S_*A.Aia.l "% 



integrity which she now enjoys at home and abroad. 
The labors of such men as Calvert, Stabler, Capron, 
et id omne genus, in the cause of agriculture, pro- 
duce results — iiilcnt. His true — but as eticclual in 
suiitainino; not only the honor of a State, hut its pros- 
perity and greatnes«i, aa those of the ablest Statesmen 
or the achievements of it!i most gallant Heroes. 

That veteran pioneer in the cause of agriculture, 
jour illustrious predecessor, Skinner, has labored 
earnestly and devotedly in behalf of the great farm- 
ing interests of his country — has zealously striven to 
aivaken the proper spirit in our Legislative halls on 
this subject ; but how have his labors been rewarded? 
He has not even the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that his labors, indefatigable a9 they have been, have 
excited any interest among our National Legislators, 
for he mentions a fact connected with the last Con- 
gress which, as a private citizen of our great Kcpub- 
fic, 1 was heartily ashamed of, to wit: that the 
Commitlbu on Agriculture, belonging to each house, 
did not once hold a meeting during the last session 
of 8 months ! 

Where in any other country but ours would such 
intolerable neglect of what should constitute the 
chief care of Government be tolerated, £hcu ! mis- 
erabile dictu! 

But I had no idea, when 1 commenced this letter, 
of writing you on such matters, but simply to inform 
you of the remittance, &c. 

T. POLLOK BURGWYN. 



to the depth suggested, throw it on the brush pils,| 
and set the latter on fire. This plan w^ould certainly' 
destroy the eggs and render the soil sound for the ; 
next year's culture. As an auxiliary means, w« 
would recommend, that next spring, after the bed 
intended for cabbages shull have been dug and pre- 
pared for the reception of the plants, that a raixtun 
of equal parts of toot, talt, lime and aaket^ be msde, 
and that the bed be freely sprinkled with the niz^ 
lure. This process will not only destroy any insects 
that may have escaped the operation of the fire, bat 
will serve as a valuable manure to the Itnd. 



DISEASE IN CABBAGES. 

To the Editor of the Jimerican Farmer: 

Having been much annoyed, for several years, by 
a disease in our cabbage, for which we are at a loss 
to form any reasonable conjecture, I wish you, for 
the accommodation of myself and neighbors, to make 
public, through the American Farmer, an inquiry ; 
perhaps it may fall into the hands of some of your 
numerous readers, who have been distressed in a 
iitnilar way, and who could, therefore, impart the 
information so much desired. The disease to which 
I allude is in the root, increasing the growth to an 
extremely overgrown size, while the head becomes 
withered and perishes away. 1 bare spoken of it to 



CANADA THISTLE. 

DOW CAN IT BE DE8TR0TED ? 

Double Pipe Creek, Nov. 14, 184S. 
To the Editor of the ,^meriean Farnur. 

Sir : — Will you be so kind, as to state in the next 
number of your valuable paper, if there be sof 
known rcmctiy for the extirpation of a weed cslkd 
the Canada Thistle, a very obnoxious one indeed. K 
grows in the ground the depth of from eight to 
twelve inches; ii has a long knotty root, and wiii 
numerous small lateral ones attached to it. J hsviu 
been trying to dig them out, but it appears almost il 
vain, for if there be a picre left in the ground si 
large as a pin, it will start afresh and grow. Itsp 
pears that it seeds on the top and grows rapid ■ 
root. I have purchased this farm lately, and 1 sa i 
not acquainted with this weed ; some tell me that to 
smother will kill it; that by putting on straw thick 
enough, and leave it lay on for a year wilt kill it. 1 
wrote you sometime back concerning this weed, hut < 
have received no answer as yet; whether you nl 
my letter or not, 1 am unable to say. 1 would liii • 
to know whether it can he destroyed or noL PiesH 
give me some information concerning it. 

Yours with respect, 

£li G. Gaopr. i 

Remarkt by the Editor of the JSmeriean Farmer, 
The Canada Thistle is among the most trouble 
some of all weeds that ever annoyed the fameri 
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as it doss, both from the seed and roots, 
ly of its extirpation is increased in a two 
; but the farmers of New York have been 
master it. The most approved method of 
it there, we belieTo, consists in cutting it 
re it goes to seed, close to the earth, and 
on the neck: of the root, then cultirating 
io corn, and carefully cutting off every 
malies its appearance. From the great 
ith which the roots cling to life, it will 
le to effect its total destruction, as well as 
r; but to effect a result so desirable the 
st not begrudge the one or the other, 
ing crops are sometimes resorted to, to 
inada Thistle. Two or three successive 
iackwheat, sown thick, and plowed in, it 
eradicate the weed. Where such means 
^sorted to, sallf say 4 or 5 bushels sown 
3n an acre of land, would prove a valua- 
vrj means. By this course of eradica- 
ble purpose would be effected, viz: the 
I of the weed, and the improvement of the 

I of applying s/roir, as suggested by our 
ent, we think well of; but were we to use 

extirpating means, we should also com- 
iplicalion of salt with it, as from our faith 
srs/, we are led to beliere that there are 
but may be killed by it where the dose is 
3 effect the object. 
* our readers are acquainted with a better 

those suggested, we should be happy to 

them. 



[RIES ABOUT OSAGE ORANGE. 

lor of the •Stneriean Farmer, 

iubject of fencing is becomhig more and 
y serious one to Eastern Virginia, and 1 
I Maryland also, 1 shall be much obliged 
D definite information as to the best mode 
:ting a hedge of the Osage Orange, which 
i now admitted to be the best article for a 
Allow me to request, that you or some 
Mcribers will answer the following enqui- 

» plant propagated exclusively from the 
.n it be raised, as has been said, from cut- 
j root? 

hat time, and in what manner shoiuld the 
irn ? If it can be raised from cuttings, by 
sss is this done ? 

hat a^e should the plants be transferred 
Hirsery to the hedge, or would it answer 
purpose to sow the seed where the plants 
d? 

lat manner, and at what distances should 
be planted, and how ought they to be 
nd treated so as to make a good fence ? 
lat time can a hedge be made that will af- 
ual protection? 

t number of plants will be required to the 
Jge, and how many may be expected from 
or quart of seed, and at what price are the 



I have seen a good many articles in different agri- 
cultural papers on the subject of fencing with the 
osage orange, but none of them were satisfactory oo 
the above points. A Subscriber. 

Cumberland Co., Va., Oct. 31, 1848. 

Rqthf 6y the Editor of the ^mtriean Farmer. 

1. The Osage Orange may be propagated either by 
seed or root<uUings. The speediest plan of procur- 
ing a hedge by the former mode. 

2. The best time of sowing the seed^ is the spring. 
•/9s to sowing the seed, — Let a bed of sufficient size 

be prepared — a deep rich mould the best, which 
should be Well manured and spaded or ploughed in 
deep. Then harrow or rake until the |K)il is com- 
pletely pulverized. This done, draw drills 1| inch 
deep, 3 feet apart, drop the seeds therein about 6 in- 
ches apart, cover and gently pat down the soil with 
the back of a spade or shovel, so that the earth may 
come into immediate contact with the seed. To 
promote the early germination of tlie seed, it would 
be well to soak them in warm water the night before 
sowing them. 

J€ode of multiplying fry root cuttings — Cut the large 
yellow roots into cuttings of about thru inches lenglh, 
and after preparing the plant bed as directed for , 
seed, make drills 2 inches deep and 3 feet wide — lay 
the cuttings down horizontally and cover as above 
directed. 

In dry weather the bed must be watered, as well 
before the seedling and cutting-plants make their 
appearance as afterwards, until they become well 
rooted and manifest vigorous growth. The beds 
must also, at all times, be kept clean of weeds and 
the earth open to the action of the atmosphere. Ad 
occasional watering with a decoction of horse-dung 
will promote the growth of the plants. This will not, 
however, be necessary unless the plants should as- 
sume a sickly hue — in which case it will be well to 
resort to the horse-dung decoction, which can be 
made by putting 1 bushel of horse-dung and 1 gallon 
of soot into a tight hogshead, and filling it up with 
spring or running water, which will be fit to use in 
24 hours. This proportion of dung and soot will 
bear filling up two or three times. 

3. The pttmts should be transferred from the seed 
beds to the hedge-row, when two years old, or their 
removal may be delayed until three years old. It 
would answer to sow the seed where the plants are 
to stand; but we should yr^ to rmse them in a seed 
hed and transplant them thence into the hedge row 
when 8 or 3 years old. 

A, Jhto JUstance in the htdgi,-~\( a single row of 

plants be set out, the plants should stand 12 inchet 

apart — if a double row be desirable, set the plants 

in ihe first line or row, 18 inches apart— those in the 
second line or row to be 18 inches distant from the 
first, and to occupy the centre of the racant spaces 
between the planu io the first row : one row, how- 
ever, 12 inches apart, will form ■ good and efficient 
hedge. 
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•^s to Trimming, — The plants should be trimmed 
lightly the first and second year: after that they 
ahould be well headed down, so as to give breadth 
and compactness to the hedge,— this object attained} 
the trimming must be made subservient to the taste 
of the culturist and the purposes expected to be pro- 
moted by the hedge. 

5. In 6 years a well cultivated hedge of osage 
orange will form an effectual barrier against the in- 
gpress of stock of all kinds. 

6. 5,280 plants will make a mile of single-row 
hedge, at 11 inches apart, while it will require 7040 
plants to make a double row hedge at 18 inches 
apart. 

As to the quantity of seed in a pound or quart, or 
what number of plants might be expected from eith- 
er of these quantities, we cau form no opinion whatso- 
ever ; the price of the seed is j2 per quart. The 
purchaser should be careful, and be sure that the 
leed is genuine and Jreth — if possible, seeds of the 
previous year's growth should be obtained — the gen- 
uineness and ireshness of the seed should, however, 
be of infinitely more importance to him than the cost. 



Since the preparation of the above, we have re- 
ceived the annexed paper : 

OsAGB Oeanoe (or Maclura) for Hedges. 

Very much having been said and published rela- 
tive to the value of the Maclura for Itve fences, that 
is calculated to misguide the credulous and inexperi- 
enced in this matter, I have deemed it my duty to 
give to the public my experience with the Maclura 
Hedge as a farm fence. We have on the Institute 
farm not less than 80 or 100 rods of this hedge, 
mostly between the lot:* used for tillage, differing in 
age from 3 to 9 years, and in all, there are but about 
30 rods that can be called a fence. That portion of 
it is now of 9 years standing, and has so much root 
in proportion to the top, that tlie annual growth 
of tne top to be trimmed ofi* every winter is from 3 to 
7 feet in length, and verv dense; the wood very hard 
and tough, and some oi the limbs of one season's 
growth are not less than f of an inch in diameter. — 
The pruning can only be done by the use of a pair 
of long handled pruning shears, the top is so very 
dense, the wood so hard and so thickly set with 
thorns. The thorns are from J of an inch to an inch 
and a half in length, and are nearly as inflexible and 
•harp as a steel needle. 

The immense amount of brush can be removed af- 
ter it is pruned off*, only by means of a fork, which 
renders it a very tedious operation. The amount of 
labor required every year in pruning and removing 
the brush is fully equal to that of laying a new zigzag I 
rail fence, or even a post and rail fence where the 
loil digs freely. On one side of the fence above al- 
luded to, I have this year had a field of rye, on the 
other, sowed Maize (for fodder), followed by lur- 
nips, and the injurious effects of the hedge have been 
visible on all, but particularly so on the turnips, 
causing an entire failure in the crop to the distance 
of 10 or 12 feet from the hedge. The teams dread 
to approach these hedges as they would a fire, 
which renders it difficult to till near them, and my 

Eloughmen, in endeavoring to plough close to them, 
ave found their ihirt ikevei ineffectual ahieldi 



against the thorns, on which they have pronouneed 
many awful execrations. This fence occupiei, and 
renders unfit or unprofitable for tillagB, more land 
than any other fence with which I am familiar. The 
Maclura grows well in this vicinity, but it will not 
make a fence ag^ainst sheep or swfaie, unless it is kept 
headed down for several years at least, to cause 
a dense growth near the ground ; hence, when it is 
desired to have it constitute an effectual fence, the 

Erup.ing process is indispensable. The fine, plausi- . 
le, commendatory stories of some who have large a 
Maclura nurseries to dispose of, are truly Tery 
strong encouragement for those who have the means, 
and are impelled by that very commendable spirit, 
a determination to keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age, to purchase largely and remove 
even better fences to give place to &ie hedge. 

To such as are inexperienced in the matter, I 
would simply ask this one question. Did yoa ever 
hear of the ** Multicaulis'' speculation ? Beware of 
the "Thorns!" 

The Maclura may be used in the absence of other 
fencing material, on the prairies, and at a division 
fence between large estates, where land is cheap, 
perhaps with advantage and economy ; but as a di- 
vision fence on an ordinary farm, It is by no means 
desirable. 

An Osage Orange hedge, when in full foliage is 
very beautiful to behold, and to a certaki extent, 
may be said to be appropriate in ornamental grounds, 
when it can have the care of an experienced garden- 
er or horticulturist, but if neglected, it soon be- 
comes an unsightly nuisance. W. 

Mt. Airy Agricultural Institute, Germantowa, 
Pa., November 13th, 1848. 
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Ab<e 6y the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The facts educed, and the arguments used, by the 
author of the above communication against Osage 
Orange Hedges, are, in our bumble view, most pow- 
erful ones in their favor. According to his own 
shewing, nothing is requisite but proper pruning to 
render them efiTective barriers to the ingress of every 
description of stock. Without attention to pruning, 
no hedge, be it formed of whatsoever tree or shrub it 
may, will resist the passage of animals. The 
**dread^* of the teams to approach the htdge^the 
rents in his laborers' shirt sleeves, and the laceration 
of their arms, all go to prove the Maclura to be the 
very thing to keep mischievous beasts, whether of 3 
or 4 legs, at a respectful distance. Hedgee, of all 
kinds, occupy much space, and are uosuited tomwU 
farms; but where land is plenty, and 10 or 12 feet 
on either side of the hedge not of much conaequence, 
the Maclura is just the thing. 



Machine for Excavatiko Mud. — In the **Report 
of the committee on Agricultural Implement*,** made 
to the Maryland State Agricultural Fair, the follow- 
ing occurs: 

*The invention of a cheap and dvrablb MACBiva 
for obtaining mud from the bottome of eeecs enrf erteftt, 
to be converted into manure, would be a great acqui- 
sition to agriculture in many sections of our country.'* 

This appeal to the inventive geniusof the Jimaitmh 
medbenie ia well timed and highly Judteiow ; end we 
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^aoenil; hope Ihat It aaj lene lo ilimulile lome PREVENTIVE AGAINST THE BEE MOTH. 

or Ihem into M effort to tappi; Iha WMt M forcibly Tha^ bioma Innbla (d Iha following pin lapra- 

pointed out bj Ibe commilleo. reot q,, dealruclion of ben bj iU deadly enemy. 

By Ihe rallowipe eonmunicalioa, il wiU be hbd u,, ,„^_ t,ut ji bw non (he appearaDoe of bsln; a 

that it bai already let oae of the many iatelligeDt aucceiiful remedy than any we ban yet TMd OC 

ud eDlerprlsing farcien on our Eaitera Sbora pe- hctni of; 

nbuula lo work ; but a* he fear* that (he reiult of ^ „^g ^at to raoTacr tbb ■» ru)N Tsa wiixEa. 

hb Booliireiioe wUI be merely a "in»ke-«hin," ■! m,^^, Ediiort!—! wai thii aiimmer witnaM, In « 

belt, he haa ioToked the aid of Ibe mKbanical frt- W««iem Stats, to a cotttriTance for protecting the 

tornily; and in that be hai acted wiiely,ai in a body bee from the miller, which wai novel to me, and, in- 

•Bfmitrulinihepowerofcombloationandconnruc- ^'^. «" ll" coDtri«r Wmaelf, untU it struck bi* 

lion, and «l.plation of mc.r» to end., and » proTcr- '"'"V^tt ^^^^'^^^^tJS^^n ,«„r »d.» 

.. ,' ,. . ' ... .... ,, ... . ,. Thiokinj It may tie a noTolty to all your re»der». 

Dial for Ibeir pjbLo ipirit, be cannot fail to have his j „j[| rjTe % deicriplion of it : 

appeal f»Tor«bly reaponded to. The contriTance I wilneued wai thit : "A be«- 

A JMUD MACHINE houu 8 feettquBreaiulBfeethigh, lurmounledby a 

roofninniag up into a ipire, with a wealbercock. In 

T» lii Eainr qf lit JmtTieat Fanur. the miildle of eachoflhe four lideiof the bouie waa 

E. S , Mia QoiEMtiowM, Q, Anne'i Co., Hd., ) » *'"" ^'^'"B door of tuficient width snd height to 

December lllh, 1849. J •"o* per»on» to enter with eau sUnding erMit.— 

I am now cnnnd in eonitrucling "i caaip un> Within wa» a «ene» of three ahelTca or plalfornii, 

BtraAiLi MACHiNi roa DaTuniNQ mud," •■ called °'" °'"'' tbe other, four ra«tiquare, supported by 

for by the Committee on Agriculturil Implemenu, Mmer doiU re»ching from tbe ground to Ihe top of 

inyourlMlNo. But a»I am Tcrjcertain my inren- ">« wall,, and morticed perhap. into c rot. piocea 

tionwill be a makeihlft, compared with lOmetbinK from the lop of the walli. Then platform* would 

which a Page or lome oUior bright geniui can pro- ■ccommodate ftom 13 to 16 common hiTe,. H Ike 

duce, I hare to hope you will call some mind into il'i tiini mU Ihut dotn »c« faUntd open, but « »*» 

action on tliii Tcry matter without delay, and that ■"*<*«« v>m m *t ercniiv, thty men cUtti. Early 

the article may. when condnicted, be adapted to '" ^^e morning they were agam Ihrown open, and 

tbe work deiired. Permit me to ofler tone eiperl- ^^ '>"■• pnwoer let forth to hii toil. In the wjo- 

mce on Ibii mud lubjecL Borne year* ago, after ^^ '^« ^oon are to be kfpt locked, except wlieo nc 

leiting, by actual eiperiment, the Talue of mud, my =*»■ » "anted to the blTe." 

mind turned upon corulrucling aomclbing cheap and Bj ">e meani abo.e stated, the miller was kept 

«ffeelire to obLsin it; and my opinion wa), that that completely from the hues. He would oflen be 

in tbe bottom of co»e. and creeks was best, and itet »""^ coming round m the a»ening, and knocking in 

that mud which had become sodded OTer for ages "'" f°r admittance. Ore morning, Indeed, I be- 

about the shorei. For this purpose 1 sent out scoops "«'» » '»* millers were found In the house, when 

and pulled aihore, by horse power, the stream mud, """ doois had been closed at too late an hour in the 

bot found itiuih anadhesiTe mass of bins fuller's e«Bing preTious. But they had evidently found 

•arth. and so lillle real legelable matter, that I de- themseltes entirely in the dark, and lud done do 

aisted, and atiplied the spade to (he sod and Ihe "n^hief. It is obiious that the house, wilh iti m- 

•bore nit sgain, which 1 had tesUd to be a ferlillzing temal arrangement, could be of any sue that com- 

wpetablo bo.ly in a state of decay. My cheap ma- «'"' •""»« "nay di ctale.— A*- y. Fa rnur. 

ebine i* intended to apply al the shore for this freely _ . „ 

teparating matter, after sods are disposed of; and 1 Cbakoiko raa laiaiHO rcAai o» A»La Taaas. 

will describe the power to be used, with the hope of — Mr. R, JVenning, of Salem, Massachusetts, (than 

•oon seeing, through the American Farmer, a far whom no better authority need be desired, as he it 

better one described. I am axing to a light eodleaa ^^ o„„ competent and truthful) slates, Ihat by cut- 

chain, ineel'iron buckets, or scoops, to rcTolTe oter .. _ „ .. ,, , „ ,, . , , 

■ drum at the end of a shoot descending into the soft ""S off <Ul the hlotiomi from a Baldwin apple tree, 

mud from a drum on the end of an iron axle, i" the spring of its bearing year, he changed the 

which is to be worked by a man at a fl*e fool wbeel fruitful year to the following one, and at a conte- 

•t the other end of tho ailo. who, bylliis wheel, queiice, Ihat tbe imfruitful seasons have beeome 

tupposing him to weigh 150 lbs., and suppoaine the l__;__ „._ .„j _■„ __„ 

dr^m to he ,ix inehesm diameter, will ralieTdeducI- ^'"^ J*"^ •o ATXCTerm. 

■^^"dV'THuZ orfour lii^gl^^W? Tan ne^^" SAU88AGE STUFFER. 

to raise Ihe mud high enough to be deposited in a ^^P'l^ltiBVA tm. 

cart placed under to reeeire it. If the man shall '— ^ ». FlL -ll^t. l l^M ^MwEjhMMMt^— k 

raise, as 1 luppou he will, two busbelt per minute, ^^^lMMMM..^SpBB«>^^^^B|> 

enough will be furnished each day to make an acre ^B^^^^^^^xiMlaB^H^Q^ 

of wom-uut land produce thirty bushels of corn, a* _„— ^J^fl|^|HHH|^^^^^^^^H^K 

muh mud has already done (or me, which will be ^ ^-^—Js ^ ^^^^^ ^^ Hf^^^^^K^^^Bt 

MKHigb to pay expenses, at least. ZZZ— ^^ ^^^^^^^^Bmf^P^^^ 

ICetpaelfully jours, ko., -=-i^ 

WiLbiui RaiD. With this machine HiMUgea are ttnBed with ez- 

Inordinary detpitcti and ease. Sausaage making 

dj-Tht Minm or Gia. T. TV^jUo, beDn the Priaee esUblishmenli cannot, and farmen should not-'*" 

C«jifc'it)MiHy will sppur laoutiMiL Abo tbe pmcMd- without Ihem. For tale by E. WhilBaD, jr. r* 

tap oriba Talbot and VaaiUsVauMjAfileellufalSoetallat. nilj— priea |5 JO. 
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This Sgure repreBeuli R. Sinclair k Co^ 
CjhridricBl Slraw and Fodder Culler, vitlt 
El^ar'g Patent Corn Stalk Lace ratoraaltach- 
eiJ, u'hicb addition ia lerj limple and admi> 
rul)ly adapted for reduciug Ibe stalk suitable 
far IcedJDg sloclc. Tba limptioitj and oat- 
tini; principle of these machines can scarcD- 
ly bo excelled. 

Tlieir capacitj ad price is as follow* i 
14 inch box, Will cut 1000 buibels per 

dGj, t45 M 

14 iijch, with Laceratera attacbed, 55 00 
12; iflcb boK, will cut 800 bushels pec 

IS^ i„. box, with Laceralen attached, 45 00 
icicb box, will cut 50U bushels per 
ay, 30 00 

Mcb box, with Laceralen, 3G 00 

9 inch for cutting Hay, Straw, be. 
cajiacitj about 300 bushels per daj, 35 00 

EcoHatiT. — True Economj consists In 
beini; liberal in dispensation! or manure to 
yoi^r land, and in husbaoding the producla 
ol' }oUr toil, ir jou are generous to il, it 
will i-etum jrouT generotit; wilb more tuo 

FnuiT. — Eiecj farm shotild be proTided 
with a good irri-E orchard, and a dkgies ■»• 

lecliun of other fruits. 



OTSTER SHELL AND STONE LIME. 



The question having been again asked ua, what 
the relatire value for agricultural purposes of lime 
made from oyster shell*, and that made from li 
stone, we shall endeaior to taalce ourself dintinclly 
understood upon the subject, and in order to aid 
in the eSectuation of this oltject, we will give i 
analjsis of 100 grains of pulverized Oytitr ShtUt as 
made by professor Rogtn, a distinguished analytical 
.hemisl, whose accuracy cannot be d nub ted— logo tb- 
•■I with the equally reliable analyses of professor 
"huaitl, o( 10 diSerent specimens of Ijauiiunt, from 
.'■•Itimore, Harford, and Frederick counties. 

- Analysis of 100 grains of pulverlied oyster 
.....Its by professor Rogers. 

'^arbonale of Lim 95.18 

'hoiphale oC Lime 1.b8 

Jilica 40 

Vater t.Bi 



100.00 

then, if we deduct the Mrtrniie odd from the 

- jTVins of carbonate of lime contained in Ihe 

grains of shells, the result is, Ihat the named 

--'ity of shells contains 53.4 grains of pure lime, 

ither words, that 100 bushels of unslscked oys- 

, coDlains 53.4 bushels of/nn lias, Ihs 



residue being comprised of 43.14 CntenicMU, 138 
fhtaplialt o/linie, 40 sittea, icolrr 1.63, iiueliiilt MiaseJ 



r.35,I 



1.47. 



3. Analyses of the 10 specimens of Limestone at 
luded to above; 

NoL 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10 
Carbonic acid, 43 46 43 43 43.5 39 42 47 43.5 41 
Lime, 54 30 55 55 555 49 54 31 55.5 99 

Magnesia, IS 18 11 

Silica, 46391 11 S31 » 

Undetermined, 13 3 

Oxide of Iron, 4 

By comparing the above table of analyaesot tha 
ttn specimens of itont-timt, with that from the eipttr 
iHflli, it will ho perceived, that the latter ii richer In 
puTt limt than the astragc ot i of the 10 specimens of 
Ihe former, by a fraction over 19 per cenl., while 
the richest two exceeds il only 9.1 per ceuL, Iho 
next richest by but 1.6 per cent., add the next but 
0.6; thai nearly all llie lime made from lineslona 
have many per cenis uf imjiurities, which do not at- 
tach lo that made frum oyster shells,' while the liU 
ter has 1.8d per cenl. of PAstfAaric ^di, that sub- 
stance which imparts to bone manure so much ofil* 
intrinsic value. If we are la deduce our conclusions 
from the premises befure us, the opinion must irre- 
sistibly be formed, Ihst eijittr-ihell lime, is, to say 
the least, fully equal tu llie beai of itoMt-tinu, and su- 
perior lo a great deal, for i/iffhatt quarries of lime- 
atone vary in iheir eonstiluent elements, and ara 
more or lets valuable as Uiey may be rich in pm 
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lime. Hence our deduction is, that, for agricultural 
purposes, lime made from oyster-shells is, pound for 
pound, equally as valuable, if not more so than is the 
lime made from the very richest lime-stone^and 
that, if a machine could be invented to grind oyster^ 
shells into an impalpable powder, that their virtues 
would be increased, as in that case, in addition to 
their pure lime and phosphale of lime, tbp powder 
would contain a very sensible portion of soluble ani- 
mal matter, which would promptly yield up its nu- 
tritive principle to the wants of vegetation. 

Mt. Airt Aoricultoral Institute.— Accom- 
panying the communication which we publish this 
month, from the Principal of this Institute, we have 
the promise of an article on Bone Dust andiie ^iffects, 
which will be very acceptable. We have had a 
Dumber of applications for the treatise on Limk, 
which we noticed recently, from a professor of the 
same Institute, and if the publisher would forward 
copies of it to this city, for sale, a considerable num- 
ber could be disposed of. 

We are gratified to learn that the Institute is rap- 
idly increasing. Mr. Wilkinson informs us that the 
prospect for the next summer session is very flatter- 
ing, and that there will be as many or more appli- 
cants than can be accommodated, — and adds : 

*M congratulate mjAelf not only on my present 
prospects of success \%ith my darling scheme of edu- 
cation, but that I have been so very fortunate in ob- 
taining a class (tf young gentlemen who are so amia- 
ble, virtuous, intelligent, indu*>trious and ambitious; 
for I can say, without exaggeration, that I have 
never in my life seen a class of 15 in any school who 
could compare with my present class fur the posses- 
sion of the above indispensable qualifications of suc- 
cess. 1 really wish you could attend some of our 
praeiieal discusssonSy which we have three evenings in 
a week. Tney are regular ** Farmers^ C/uA«," and 
of a character that could not fail of being highly in- 
tere.siing to any practical farmer. 

The membcm of my present claM are nearly all 

frown ; their ages have this year, ranged from 15 to 
6 years ; we have a very intelligent and liberally 
educuted young gentleman of 26 years, sent by the 
Brazilian Government, who designs returning after 
a four years course with the, and opening an Agri- 
cultural College in Brazil. We hope to be able to 
give you the results of numerous valuable experi- 
ments which we shall make with manures, and cul- 
ture, during the next year for publication. 

Very respectfully, your obH servH, 

John Wilkinson." 



tl^ey may add the names of loine new lubscriben. 
Would it not be well, by way of encouragement to 
overseen, gardenen, &c., employed on estates, to 
present them with a copy of an agricultural work ? 

Dear Sir : I have, for the last eighteen months, 
been receiving your journal, the present volume of 
which is unpaid for ; and, by way of making amends 
for my tardiness and neglect, you will receive, en* 
dosed, a five dollar note, which pays for mine and 
enables you to enroll four other suoscribers. Would 
that, instead of four, I could send you forty new sub- 
scribers. 1 doubt not, if your journal could become 
extensively circulated among us, it would add at 
least 20 per cent to the product of our half-starved 
land, in a year or two, besides the increase in the 
intrinsic value of the land itself. Our farmers are 
waking up, to some extent ; and it wants only such 
stimuli as you would furnish, for them to become 
wide awake. 



Worth T or Imitation — We will excuse those of 
our subscribers in arrears, who may imitate the ex- 
ample of one of our Essex Co., Va., friends, who, 
with the cash for his own subscription, sends us the 
names and money for four others. By the way, we 
would esteem it one of the most acceptable evidences 
of approbation if our friends, who may be indebted 
to U9, would just make up their minds to remit us 
the amount of their indebtedness, during the present 
month; and, by the way of a New Tear*t present, 



SELLING CORN ON THE COB. 

We have noticed for the last few years a custom 
coming into general use, of selling corn on the cob. 
During the late fall we witnessed many deliveries in 
our city of the kind. This custom we hold to be 
'* more honored in the breach than the observance,^* 
and, therefore, should be reformed. The cost of 
transportation, a costly item of expense, is thereby 
at least doubled — the merchant purehastr gets the 
cobs for nothing, while the farmer unnecessarily im- 
poses a heavy tax for conveyance upon himself. — 
Setting aside this view of the subject, there are oth- 
ers of vast moment to every farmer who looks upon 
economy as a virtue. The cob of the corn crushed 
into meal, or broken into suitably sized pieces, and 
cooked, is worth, as a matter of ntUrimentj Ivco-fifihe 
as much as grain as food for milch-cows or working 
oxen, while it improves the quality of the manure 
made by the beasts fed upon it, imparting to it be- 
sides a very sensible portion of nitrogenous matter, 
other certain mineral salts, which would be other- 
wise lost. 

To the man who may not have paid attention to 
the study o{ economy this may appear a small matter, 
but if he will reflect, that every time he may sell tico 
hundred bushels of com in the ears, he pays the 
transportation upon one hundred bushels more than 
he receives any consideration for, — that he gives 
away one hundred bushels of excellent iood — that 
he removes that quantity of manure from his farm, 
and to that extent impoverishes his land, he will see 
at once that he is warring against his interest, and 
that justice to himself and family requires that he 
should no longer pursue a practice at once so ruin- 
ous and impolitic. 



{]3*Tbe address of Col. FT. W. W, Bowie, at the 
Talbot Co. Exhibition ; and that of Gen. Ckojman 
before the Charles Co. Society, are received, and 
will be published in due order. 
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Btarjland State Arglcaltnral Society. 

TOE BOAEtD OF M AKAGEHS, eomprKtsi all iIie dIR^i 
atihi Hocltly, will metl oa Itaf FIRST WEDHF.SDJ 

pvctfld InmHktLbelrreportiuLUiLimeelJDf. A|cnenual1eDC 
Jaiil " ' s'amL'EL bands, BecreUry. 



TBI SrxTi PocuTT— The Ahiiiciii Fiuik— We 
would FIJI ihe otlenUon ofUie neniben of Uio Haryluid Bute 
Apleuliunl aociety ui tbt rollowlnj maJiiUoD, iHnenleil ■( 
■ lie BKcUiif in NDTcmlicr, tfH. G.S. Kty, Eiq., ottx. Muj'ii, 

■Uy, W^M embmee Uia oociuiDn ofllie npeolDgoriiuvycaria 



"Jleiolr«(, T 



ii Bodely plcd^ tbem- 



t Ihi 



Marjlmil." 

To onR PiTRom. — Wa dean it proper, 
opening of a new jear, when exerj one i) endetToi^ 
ing to close up their old accounli, prepsralorj to 
commencing anew, to call upon thoie Hubicnberito 
the "former" who maj be in arrean, to remit the 
tame forlhwilh. We have, no doubl, Tailed to con- 
sult our own iotcreat, in notdiicontinuing the papen 
of IhoiB who fail prompllj to renew their sub' 
(cripliotii; but we neier could make up our minds 
to w*er our intercourse wilh our readers, eicepl 
when their wishes were made linown to thai eSecl ; 
but we oiusl be more stringent in our rulei than 
heretofore, as we are nol onl; deprired of IJie use 
of our dues, but, b; a strange decision of the Asies. 
•on of the Tax of our Cilj and Stale, we are com- 
pelled to paj taxes for all outstanding debt) due us 
out of the Stale, without we ihal! affirm that we 
nCTor expect lo rolled Ihem I — a hard question to 
delermlae, as manj of our brelhreo of the press can 
leslifj lo. in our Fcbruarj No. we shall send a 
■talcmenl of the indebtedness of each luhicriber, as 
his account stanils on our books at [bat lime. We 
cameslly appeal lo then lo promptly liquidate the 



'Ve *r« happj to announce that such has been Ihe 
uvrease ofour list, since the commencemei.t of the 

.inues allhe same rale, which we bare good causa 
•• anticipate, Ihal our llsl will be 75 per cent, 
-f* at ■■" ">i of this (olume, than it was Iba last. 

'•i- tie.u. .. juai jnt. John W. OoTer, 

lesburg, Va., raised the past season on 14 

. .. land,S40 barrels of com, or 17 1-7 barrels 

"1 acre. Mr. Jno. Jerris, of Georgetown ^ 

'u .s, raised SI barrels on 3 acres, or 17 barrels to 

..n acre, and Ihere were some 4 or 5 barrels unmeii- 

„t.t'fl , ov«r~Mr.F. P. Blair.ofMop'T"-™. 



DESIGN FOR A SMALL VILLA. 
Mar;laDd,and Ihe olber Middle end Boutbero 
Stales, Ibe improTemeot which is now being made io 
the sjstem of agricullure, will induce more atlentioa 
those home comforts, wiibout the enjojmeut of 
which man toils in vain ; voA among the moat impor- 
ibjecls which can attract the tttentioD of Iho 
landholder, isa comfortable and coDTenientteiidenes 
for his fomilj. Those who have passed their lim 
sions of their forefathers, maj not be 
necessiiated to change their habitalions, jet Iho dbw 
era which is now dawning upon agricoltura, will do 
doubt induce msnr of Ihe sons of our farmen and 
planters, inslaad of choosing to continue that rusb 
which has been making into Iha OTeiflowing ranlii of 
Ihe learned profosions, to prefer the Do less honora- 
ble and independent cliarscter of a tiller of Ihs soil 
profession which has been honored in ill ages and 
lies, by numbering among its Tolariea, the wisest, 
eal and best of Itiis terrestrial sphere. And wilb 
lights of science and the resulls of lb* practice 
Df the men of the preseni daj, who bate ennobled 
LheiDselTes and their country, by their labors and 
researches, no fact has been more clearly eitahlished, 
Ihan that the rast tracts of barren waslei wilh which 
Ibe old Stales atraund, and which haie not for years 
yielded the amounl sufficient lo defray the taxes upon 
Ihem, are capable of being made to produce fully 
equally to Ihe rich soils of the West, wilh the bed of 
- irkets and the cheapest means of trans portalioo 
hand. These lands will no doubt be sul^eet to 
rlsion and sub-diilsion, and It is not presuming too 
much to promise, that in a few yean hence, wilh a 
in of tbal peneicnnE xeai which is now 
sh sub-dlvjsion will be made to produce 
man had been obtained for many yean from 
iginal tract. TUIs has been recently demoD' 
blraled in hundreds of cases in this Stale, — and 
instance hssjjsl cdiqo under our notjee, wblcb 
immediately tu Ihe pulnl, tu iiistain our position. 
the Baliimore Sun, of the Mth bit. we find Ihe 
following, which speaks volumes; 
" WoNDiaruL PaoBtrcT — F. P. Bliir, Esq., who 
Itely deserted the uncertain field of polities for Ihe 
holesome one of agriculture, slates in the Daily 
Globe that his Silter Spring farm in Monlgonaij 
County, Md., scIubIIj now produces eighteen bar- 
rels of corn to ibe acre— or 90 bushels. He ID- 
knowledges his indebtedness for Ihis result to Mr. & 
Slabler's process of renovaling worn out lands, ■• 
lately set lorlh in his prize essay in Ihe AmenuD 
Farmer. It is Keniurky's boast lo excel all othan 
in Ihis crop, and there l6 barrels of corn to lbs aere 
is a fair iverage yield." 

Mr. Blair's farm is in the immediate neighboirJ 
hood of Mr. Slabler'i residoiice in Montgomi 
Ihe facts here mentioned, go lu prore that A 
bier's teachings were nol only theoielieal, but baaed t, 
upon his practice and obserTation. We haTe do 
hesitation in declaring it ai our belief, thai these 
Prize Essays from Col. Capron and the Messrs. 8la> 
biers, and other similar productions from the pent of i 
enlightened agriculturists, which hare appeared, a- -* 
are now in the courae of publication in the "jMcrii 
Fmarr," will be the means of adding mlllioas to tk« 
value of the land of Maryland, and the neighborinf 
Slates. But we are departing from the Dbjfcl 
which we had in view oti tahiflg up our pan, ittUk , 
wusHdI' - "'"^ — I.,-. I. -»H.,i. 
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Whleb ve cop; fivm that Ttliuble p«riodie«l, Dowoiog's HurtiaiUtaia, (a work hj Iba b;, which tbonld 
b«iD the hands orcTcry Itdj ■od jtentMman who baT« a ta«le lor rural affBin.) The liaw prewnied ■>!• 
on* of tke moit pleaaing of the new residencet on Stalcn Itland, Hew Tork, built bj a genUemaa wboie 
frouods are towards ila soutbern part, and saowa the frant elevaLon, and tba plan of tbe principal floor 

' is from the UBiigDi of A. A. Obtii, Eaq., Arcbituct, New York. 

--' bj Bllowlog 



uf ttiif dwelling," 
"The style ' 
Tudor Solhic. 



the ID 



inofth 



GROUND PLAN OP COTTAGE VILLA. 




ArchI 
producg a pleasing 
It eiproiire build- 
ing at 1 Terj mod- 
erate tost. The 
•ingle brfie gable 
give* n air ofori- 
ginaliif to the de- 
sign, which we 
tfaink.at the same 
lime, lerj pleasing 
in its iSnt. 

-'Bj referringto 
tbe plin, which is 
simple and good, 
and sifficientt; ex- 
plains itMir, It will 



on the side of the 
bouse, >|^HMite the 
parlor !ranl,sbown 
m the deralion. — 
This Slits the lo- 
««lttj o' Ihe house, . 

Tbe empJimntl paid to tbe Hoo. Cial. B. Cdaat, 
hj the ludges appointed b; Ibe Prince Gcorge'i 
Agricultral Socielj to "meaii lAc CiUtrt prraliwi," 
will find a beartj and anibusiastic rcspoDsa in Ibe 
breast of cTei; one who boowa tbe maa upon whom 
tbe Jndg« ha* a beilowad tbalr pnii*. If wartk in 



the visitor to enter 
and obtain his fiiat 
impression of tbe 
liew from (be win- 
dows of the tide 
facing Ihe beil 
I lew, a stronger ef- 
fect ii produced bf 
Ibe Jandscape, than 
if the eni ranee 
w e re upon the lam e 
side that OTcrtookl 
il. Tbe sljle in 
wbich Iba Tills ti 
designed, is a very 
e ice I lent one, 
when the material 



culisriliesoriUda- 
tails, render H, a* 
we think, wholly 
uniuited to tbe 
cmplojmeDt of 



iu broadatt wme if wall direcled eneifiei that 
Deter tire in tbeacbie'ement ofnobla deeds— if dl»> 
inlerestcd, generous, loftT leal, in iba came of agri- 
culture— entitle an; one to Ibe rcspeel and Ioto of 
bis peen, tfaat mu is, pre-amioeDtlj, (Avici B. 
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Address or R. J. Bowie, E%q,. — The Address 
delivered by Mr. Bowik, before the Agricultural 
Society of Montgomery County, at its late Argricul- 
tural Fair, is given to our readers in the present 
Dumber of our Journal ; and we ask for it an atten- 
tire reading. It is a production written in good 
taste, and abounds in most salutary advice. Its 
eulogy on Washington is as chaste as beautiful, 
while its allusion to the fact, that that peerless man. 
In his first menage to Congress^ recommended »8gricul' 
iure and ScUnee kt the fostering care and protection of 
that body, b peculiarly opportune at the present 
moment, when, as we trust, the agriculturists of our 
broad land are about to make an appeal to the Gen- 
eral Government for justice. 

Mr. Bowie's graphic description of the condition 
and importance of the/ormer, is as truthful as well 
deserved; and we hope it may serve to stimulate 
every man that tills the earth to assume that elevated 
position for which Nature and Nature's God intended 
him. His description of the proper education of a 
farmer ^ covers the whole ground of his educational 
wants ; and, as the time has arrived when r arm brs 

MVST insist upon THE CREATION OF ScHOOLS AND 

Colleges, we do hope that every Agricultural So- 
ciety and Ciub in the Union will get up and forward 
Memorials to Congress demanding their rights. If it 
be constitutional to expend millions to teach men 
bow to kill their fellow beings in the most approved 
style, it certainly cannot be unconstitutional to ap* 
propriate funds to establish schools to instruct hus- 
bandmen in the art of improving the earth, in order 
that, in the abundtince of its yields, it may bid defi- 
ance to famine, and win men to the love of the ways 
of peace. 

Colman's European Agriculture. — The Rev. 
Henry Colman has returned from hU European tour, 
and has just published parts 9 and lU, which com- 
plete the work. The present numbers are filled 
with facts connected with the Agriculture of France, 
Belgium, Flanders, Switzerland and other conti- 
nental countries ; the which being collected in person 
by the distinguished author, renders the work of 
great value. The delay in the publication of these 
numbers have arisen from the distracted state of 
several of the countries through which Mr. C. tra- 
Telled, and from several severe indispositions with 
which he was afiected, and which, for a time, para- 
lized hisefibrts. 



New England Farmer. — ^The first number of a 
new agricultural journal having the above title has 
reached us from Boston. It is published by J. 
Jfourse, and edited by 8. fT. Cole^ late editor of the 
"Boston Cuiftoo/or,*' and author of the " Jim/erieim 
Fefmnaruin." The present number is remarkably 
well gotten up, and as well filled with agricultural 
matter. With Mr. Cole's editorial qualifications w» 
have been long acquainted, and think it would pii»> 
xle him to make anything else than a highly interest 
ing, as well as iostnicUve work, of any journal undet 
bis management. His journal contains 16 pages sih 
per-royal octavo, is beautifully printed on good pa^ 
per, and is published at |1 per year. We sincerely 
wish him a full measure of public patronage, and 
we will conclude by adding, that should he receive 
all he merits, his ambition, if it be not inordioatet 
will be satisfied. 

St. Mart's Countt Agricultural Societt. — A 
statement has been going the rounds, to the efiect 
that an attempt to get up an Agricultural Society hi 
the good old county of St. Mary's, had resulted in a 
failure — whilst a proposition to establish a Jockey 
Ciub was likely to find more favor. This is a mi»> 
take — there is an agricultural society in existence, 
and has been for years, at the head of which B. I. 
Heard and H. G. S. Key, esqs. have been respec- 
tively Presidents — but from some cause, they did 
not succeed in getting up an Exkibition the last fall, 
and the error originated in the statement of that fact 
We hope fur a better result another yea:. And if 
we mistake not, the attempt to got up a race, will 
also fail, if the next Agricultural Exhibition should 
not succeed — the lot upon which the jockey club ex- 
pect to display the prowess of their full bioiided he- 
roes of the turf, is now prepared for a prenium crop 
next year, and the motto of the enterprising owner 
is, no Agricultural Exhibition, no Horse Race — so 
that the lovers of sport will be compelled to aid in 
the one, before they can enjoy the other. 

Our St. Mary^s friends are mortified enotgh at the 
failure to which allusion has been made— and they 
will, wo are confident, by another year, slow that 
" some things can be done as well as olhen," and if 
life and health is spared ui, we pledge ounelf to bo 
there, to chronicle their success. 



Lirx Insurance. — In our advertising pages will 
be found the advertisement of the Albion Life In- 
surance Company, to which we direct the attention ! tricts, and that the j^pirit of improvement which will 



A Good Sign in Caroline. — By the following 
notice in the Denton Jv)urnal, we are pleased lo learD 
that the farmers of one of the Districts of Caroline 
county have formed an Agricultural Cub. We 
hope the example will be followed in theother Dia- 



of those wishing to make provision for their fami- 
lies, in case of death. The company is, we believe, 
one of the safest, and the character of the Agents in 
this city, is a sufficient guarant) to those who wish 

to avail of the advantages offered in such associa- 
tions, that the utmost confidence may be placed in 
the fulfilment of all contracts entered into with them. 



be thereby arou«ed, will be found as beneficial as 
has resulted from the same means in the leighboring 
counties. 

" We arc requcptrd to say, that the first meeting 
of the Agricultural Club of the Middle i^istrict will 
be held at < Willow Grove,' the residenet of Richard 
C. Carter, Esq. on Saturday, the 30th Dee., at 11 
o'clock, A. M. A punctual atteDdance ii requested." 



JAN.— 1849. 
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Marsh Mud. — A subcriber states that he has am- 
ple sources of marsh mud, woods' mould, Sic. to fer- 
tilize his soil, but that, as he has but a small stock of 
cattle, being a youog farmer, he is at a loss how to 
manage his mud so as to bring its meliorating pro- 
perties into action. If he had sufficient stock to 
justify his hauling these substances into his cow- 
jard, that would probably be the best means of in- 
fusing lifb into them. That being out of the question, 
let him mix his stable manure with them as far as 
that will go in the proportion of { stable manure and 
I marsh mud and woods-mould. If he hoi lime mix 
a bushel of lime with CTery cart load of it, put it in- 
to pile and occasionally turn it oyer with the shoTel. 
If he has not lime, ashes will answer. And if he 
have no fermenting material, let him put his marsh- 
mud and wood V mould into heaps of a few cart 
loads each, where it will be exposed to the winter^s 
frosts, and it will be fit for use next spring, though 
the materials named by him would be greatly im- 
proved by being treated with the leaTcning princi- 
ples we have spoken of. 



SHELL MARL. 

We hare received a specimen of Shell Marl found 
upon the farm of Wm. B. Tiumer^ near Charlotte 
Hall, St. Mary's county, Md. It is evidently rich in 
CaUareous matter, and would prove on trial to be a 
Taluable manure to any land which may have been 
long in culture, and, consequently, exhausted of its 
Dative supply of lime. As this is silicious marl, it 
would be particularly serviceable on stiff clays, as 
besides supplying the necessary quantum of lime, 
the sand, which appears to us to be about 33 per 
eent of the mass, would act as a mechanical amend- 
er of the soil by disintegrating its adhesive particles, 
thereby reducing its tenacity and rendering it more 
friable. Though, for the reason stated, this descrip- 
tion of marl is peculiarly adapted to stiff soils, it will 
be found eminently serviceable to sandy, and sandy 
moulds, destitute of lime, as the calcareous principle 
existing in it will at once supply the deficiency al- 
luded to. 

The shells in this specimen evidently belong to 

the scallop family, and if so, doubtless contain a per 
centum or two of bone earth, and is, therefore, the 
more valuable. 

Although we are not asked our opinion with re- 
spect to the quantity which should be applied per 
acre, we will volunteer in that regard, and say, that 
200 bushels may be advantageously applied upon an 
acre of clay, and half that quantity upon light soils — 
to either of which it cannot fail to prove highly ben- 
eficial. 

Those who have deposites of Marl upon their es- 
tates, should always have them ane/yzeJ, as, u hen 
they know the constituent elements of such bodies, 
they can go to work advisedly in their application, 
and proportbn their dressings so as to give a d^Ue 
quantity of lime to each acre, that mineral being the 



great meliorating principle to which they ihoold 
look, for improvement ih the productive capacity of 
their lands. 



Tub latbCattlx Show. — The expense attendant 
on the necessary fixtures for the late Exhibition, waf 
an item of no inconsiderable importance, when con* 
sidered in connection with the fact, that the effort 
was altogether an experiment. It is but justice to 
our public spirited fellow citizen, Jwo. Glxvw, Esq-* 
Vice President for the City, to say that, with the 
liberality for which he has ever been diatinguished» 
he gave assurance, to the President of the Society, 
that whatever funds should be found necessary in 
carrying out the objects of the Society, should bo 
forthcoming for the purpose. Although a demand 
upon him was not necessary, as the result baa 
proved, yet the liberality of the offer should not bo 
unnoticed. It was worthy of the man. 



Appropriations for tbb Establisbmemt or 

Agricultural Schools. — At the late Maryland 

State Agricultural Society's meeting, the following 

resolution was passed with great unanimity of sent!* 

ment: 

Resolved, As the sense of this Society, that as faf 
as the government of the United States may be 
deemed constitutionally competent to the establish- 
ment of schools, academies or other institutions for 
the diffusion of the sciences applicable to any art or 
industry, it would better become a Republican gov- 
ernment, resting for support on the free will of Uio 
people, and would better comport with the true in- 
terest and glory of the country, that provision should 
first and most especially be made, to disseminate a 
knowledge of the science of cultivating the earth. 

We hail its passage with unmingled feelings of 

pleasure, as the precursor to a species of legislation 

calculated to bring about a new condition of things 

in the agricultural community. The resolution 

looks to the action of the several State Legislaturet 

of the Union, to operate upon that of the Nation. 
But, as our Legislature will not meet for a year to 
come, we appeal to our Senators and RejpresentuHve9 
in Congress, with the view of economising time, to 
move a resolution granting a sufficient donation of 
the public lands to Maryland to establish and smtota 
an Agricultural School on the Western, and one on 
the Eastern Shore of this State. Such a proposition 
may not pass the first session; but that it will ulti- 
mately find favor, there can be no doubt in the minda 
of those who are aware of tho fletermined feeling 
now existing, and daily gaining strength, among the 
agricultural community, to as!»ert and maintain their 
rights. Thus far, every other interest has had ap- 
propriations made for their benelit ; but, although 
they are the most important of all other interests, 
and comprise eight-tenths of our entire population, 
the agricultural class has, comparatively, received 
nothing at the hunds of government. As to the con- 
stitutional question, that has been long since setUed : 
and precedents may be found, in numbers, of kindred 
exercises of power, throughout the National sta- 
tutes. To that Senator or that ReprtsentaHw who 
may make the first move in this matter, much hoi 
is in store. 
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SUPPLY OF WOOL. 
The editor of <* The Plough, the Loom, and the An- 
vtt," has receired a lettir from the largest Woollen 
manulaeturer in the United States, which sUtes— 
^* thai thin it not annwtUy raited in the Unimi wool 
enough kff 10,000,000 pounir to nuet the dmandt ^fthe 
naBtitifkUwrer\ ahd that m can point out abti- 

CUH MADE or wool VOW IMPORTED THAT WILL KB* 
^OIBB THIRTY HILUOVS OP POUNDS OP A MEDIUM FINE 
QVAUTT TO SUPPLT THE CONSITMPTION." 

This information should stimulate the land own- 
en of our country to make all possible exertions to 
80 inoreate their flooks of sheep, ts to be able, in a 
Uw years, to make up this deficiency in the supply 
of suitable wool to meet the demands of the home 
market— « market, which, after all that may be 
said upon the subject, is the best and most relia- 
ble for the farmer, behig, as it is, less subject to 
fluctuations than the foreign ones. As the excessire 
growth of any commodity always tends to depreci- 
ate Talue, it is erer safest for the agricultural com- 
munity when it may be either increasing its produc- 
tion of an article, or engaging in a new one, to ob- 
wnt caution and exercise prudence ; neither to be 
afraid to Tcnture in, nor to wade beyond their depth 
—the belter policy being, in the onset, to ful the 
market, and weigh well its adrantages anddisadran- 
tages before they risk too much capital to meet iis 
demands. Those who have lands calculated for 
sheep culture— and there are hundreds of thousands 
of such lands in Maryland, and the South, and south- 
west, which are now doing nothing for their owners, 
and which could at little expense be converted into 
sheep-walks— we say, all possenfing such lands 
should set themselTcs to work, to prudently occupy 
them with fiocks of sheep, and raise wool, tuking 
care to regulate the extent of their respectife en- 
terprises by the actual demand for the article. 

ON THE APPLICATION OF GUANO. 

A correspondent in Prince William County, Vir- 
ginia, asks the following questions : 

** Will you please inform me if G%uKno can be profit- 
oMy applied to the Wheat crop nowgrowing 7 If so, 
would you use it during the winter or in the spring, 
and how would you direct its use ?" 

To these questions we answer, 

1. That, from the Tolatile nature of the nutritive 
portions of gusno, the mott profitable way of apply- 
ing it, is to plough it in. 

9. That it may be applied as a top-dressing to the 
growing wheat ; but that we would advise Plaster or 
pulverized charcoal to be combined with it. As a 
top-dressing we wouki use 900 lbs. guano and 1 
bushel of plaster per acre — that when combined 
with charcoal 10 bushels per acre should be incor- 
porated with It. We should prefer the spring to 
winter— and we should select a dry timet when the 
fr^tiitwd ^iA^groimif— so soon as sown, we would 
tly harrow the ground, and follow the harrow 



with a roller. The advantage to the wheat-crop 
from these processes would mere than compeBsate 
for the labor. 

3. Guano being a costly manure, it should be the 
policy of those using it to so apply it as to prolong 
its beneficial action upon the soil to the longest poa« 
sible period — and this can only be done, as we have 
indicated above, by ploughing it in. Its use as a top* 
dressing, we believe can only be justified by necea- 
sity. If ploughed in, its good effects would be visible 
for several years — if applied to the surface, no one, 
we should think, could reasonably expect to derive 
benefit beyond a single crop, unless combined with 
thefixert before recommended, and even when thus 
used, its action would not be continued beyond 
a couple of years. 

Sale op Fine Stock.— Col. JiUtt, 8. Medthtm, of 
Wythe County, Va., has just purchased firom Col. 
Capron, of Laurel, the fine bull GledkoWf which re- 
ceived the second prize at the late Cattle Show in 
this city. A portrait of Gledhow appeared in the 
American Farmer of January last, and is considered 
one of the finest bulls ever brought into this State. 
Col. C. having recently obtained the beautifbl bull 
Valentine, which bore off" the first honors at the late 
Show, consented to part with Gledhow, who will, no 
doubt, be found a great acquisition to the fertile 
grazing regions to which he is bound. Col. Matthews 
has also engaged Valentine, deliverable in two years, 
by which time the loving dames of the fair plains of 
Laurel will be required to accept the attentions of 
another new lover. 

The cows Cleopatra and .^iti Jlfode^ full blooded 
Durhams, which were exhibited at our Fair, the 
former of which bore ofi* one of the prizes, accom* 
pany Gledhow to his new home. 

Col. Capron has also sold some of his young stock, 
of the Durham and Devon breeds, to Col. C. Carroll, 
who, we learn, is entering with much spirit into 
the introduction of improved breeds of stock into his 
neighborhood. He has recently purchased from 
Col. Ware, of Va., a number of his fine Cotswolds ; 
and we doubt not that, when another year revolves 
around, our next Fair will be graced with many a 
beautiful specimen of superior breeds of animals, 
from the princely estate of Dougbregan Manor. 



I 



Correction. — In the notice of Col. Ware's sheep, 
on page 196, of December No., for fSO, read jC20. 



(2(7- F. P. Rl&ik, Em)., of this county, itatat, In Uie Glote, 

that hif ftiriu novir fn'oduce* eigliteen barn-U or ninety koibdi 

of corn tn the acre. A few yean ago, Mr. Blair'i Ann was 

as unsigbUy a looking place aa could be aeen in our eoiiaiy— 

poor and barren enough. Mr. Blair baa Jnat dorto wtat naay 

odiert, owning uoor land* in tbii couniy* can do, irUuqr wih 
make the effurtl It has Iwien apcerutned, bf secoal es^eri- 
ment, which has not in a single inatoncit oUlcd, ital oar i- 
liauntfd and worn out landii can be nsadlly rectalned, at com- 
paratiTcly a trifling expend. A little capital, wttk a aaawl 
sprinkling of industry and penevenuKSi is sll Ihacfti rsqjBlrsd. 
—MotUfowmy Co, {Mi.) J omrm al , 
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Dilivtrti &tfbrE Ik Jbiilgemtrti Cnmlir .^(""'''o'v' 

Aicuty. al ill laK Jima^ AdUMIbii, 

Aiplanin- 1(, 1S48. 

SV BICHAU) J. BOWIE, EBO. 

Lmtia, Mr. Praidaii, rail Gcniltnun.- — If (be honor 



of theoretical or practical knowledge of 
^ 'icullure, I ihould notoccupjmjpreaeDtpoeition. 
either mTprofcuion nor punuiti wamnl llie io- 
ferenae. Thiisocietj, reoogDizing in one of iU bum- 
bleat meaben ■ zealoui goiotiil, hu wiecled him as 
lb organ on this occaiion, to apeak of the want*, the 
unikiirui moit lenaiblj feel, wd thote general nla- 
tioM of the farmer to the communitj, vrbioh, Ihough 
obTiom to all, need occaalonal ninembranee, that 
tbej mar not be overlooked Is the itruggle) of life. 
Anre that what should proceed from miMlf would 
have but few clatmi on your allenliau, I InToka jour 
eootideralion, bj premiiing that much which I riiatl 
submit to ;ou is deriTed from eminent agricultural 
writen, olotbed lometimea in Ihair language, some- 
Allow me to congratulate you apon the tecurrence 
of our third anoiTersacj, under -■ ' ~ 



free! 



« (ktflnnun of 



n realiied. _._ 
iocraaiing numbers, (he widening circle of generaus 
emulation among the farmera of the county, Uie rap- 
id imprDvementi in mauy parts, and liia deeidedlj 
increased pruduclions of olheri, bear unequitocaJ 
. teitimony to its usefulness. This neigbborhood 
alone, formerly one of the leait productlTe of the 
county, dependent upon othen for breadsiuSs, not 
only supplies its own wants in that respect, but ei- 
pons B surplus, Iti effects upon ihe moral and in- 
tellectual character of the county, at home and 
abroad, are not the less apparent ; and If this were 
(be lime and place lo speak of ibem, we might poipt 
with eiultalion lo tlie encomiums bertowed ou the 
intellectual elTorls of some of our ciiiiens, wbo have 
treated on agricullural themes. 

We have Imt one unpropitious etrnl to deplore : 
lbs inscrutable, mysteriuus, but duubtless all-wite 
dispensation, whieb struck duwn. in the pride and \ 
prime of life, the late President of this Club, whose 
energy and enterprise Isrgely contributed lo its for- 
mation, and whose Inlluence tod character com- 
mended it to public favor- 
Instinct wjth vicor and intelligeiKe, his voice and 
eye, twelve months ago, filled and animated this 
crowded hall; now, the reaper is gathered to bia 
fathers, and Ilia plowman lies level with ttie furrows 
of Ibe plain. The highest eulogy we can pay bim 
•9 a farmer, is to imitate his eiampJe; Ihe most ia- 
ttrucliie moral we can draw from Ihe lamented de- 
mise, is to put not only aur/ormt, but our houses io 

As if lo reward ui for our eBiirls lo ameliorate the 
sail, and eleiate uunelves in the scale of moral and 
intelleclual improvement, a munificent Providence 
bas poured upun us every blessing, which, as a peo- 

Mrve. While Europe is convulsed with civil strife, 
and wasted by disease, America, resting from the 
labors of a luxuriant harvest, sils under her " own 
viae and fig tree," inhaling health in every braeie, 
"with none to make ber afraid." What • contrast 
between the old world and tbe new I How eloquent- 
1; doe* it speak lo the heart of sTerj AnertoMi, 



Tbe FarBiK) of our country, n 
the land. He who was ■■ Gist in war, iu» in pBana, 
and first in tbe hearts of bis countrymen," was Iha 

most lystematlc, praotical and soccetsfulfarverof 
Virginia. The fonthonght of Ihe famer, united 
with tiie valor of thesoldjer and tbe wndom of Uw 
; tbe eye that walcbad the enemy by ths 



ir the fields of Hoonl Veraon, and directed 



task, otery implement it* appointed place- 

The climate, the toil, tbe seed, were duly exam- 
ined and considered ; the means proportloMd to the 
end -, tbe profit and loss ascertained with mercantile 

What a study for an American fanner I 

u Ihe Alpv o'ftlop the AppcntDe, 



Great as were his military deed*, and ioesttmabla 
as his political and civil services, scarcely les* valu- 
able is bis example as a fumer, if closely atudied 
and punued. 

Let it be ever remembered by farmers, that hi* 
finl mess^ commended Agricultura and Science to 
' the fostering care and protection of Congrest— 
placing tbem prominently before tbe Reptesenla' 
lives of tbe people as object* of especial interest, 
equal in magnitude and ImpoilaDce Lo any commit- 
ted to tbem. 

If these suggsriioas had been adapted as prompt 
ly as those relating to tbe Military Academy, wbo 
can doubt that the triumphs of tbe sword would have 
been rivalled, if not eclipsed, by those of the plow, 
end the period hastened " when nations shall learn 



"■nin'Uilirewl 



s ftlleis and btadcd Ih* tU 



How long will civilized and enlightened man 
make/srcc the arbiter of righl — worship a scepira, in 
the fo.m of a sword — idolize its wearer*, and proa- 
trate himself before the car of martial glory and ra* 

Craving your indulgence for thia digressioa, io 
paying a feeble tribute Lo the Farmerof Mount Ver- 
non, 1 address myself to Ihe more immediate object* 
of this meeting. 

Tbe admirable addresses delivered before you, at 
tbe previous annual eiliibitions of ibii society, have 
developed the process of vegetation from tbe germ 
lo Ihe fruit; the organization and growth of plant*, 
Ihe constituents of the soil, and general geological 
features of our county, with a perspicuity and beau- 
ty, alike honorable to the lecturen and yourselves. 
1 propose to consider, not the seed, but the sower; 
iiot iha farm, but tbe farmer, bis position, relations, 
and duties. 

" By a necessity founded on the nature of thing*, 
•oeiety is divided into (wo clataes : — tbe oae, by it* 
labor, produces or draws fram the earth riebes, 
eonlinuallj renewing, which supply the other wilb 
subsistence and materiala for all ils wants ; Ihe oth- 
er, employed in giving thote materials such preoan- 
tions BDd form* as render tbem pnper for 1^ 
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• The first maj be called the productive — the other " Heart of the People, workiof men ! 

the rtipeudiary. To the first class, the productiTc, ..1?""*^ ""** nen-e« of Human Powen, 

'■ frr^''°'''K . ^'V''* ';*'.'!"' v"'"'i»'y ^ y°"-«°^ '^rS.^'jrijrLt u'..'.'r,id.f««. 

: {aBorera ; but working for hire, for the necessaries of Hold to the «««, thm proclaim!, 

life. For l&ese, you alone, are indepeDdent of your YeamareundiimayedMdtinmg, 

! Strikes, of terifls.— You lean upon an arm that neter ,^ , , ^ . . , , ^ , . 

, tires— upon a bosom that never grows cold. It is The golden age of Agriculture, when the ▼Irgin 

; not to foster an ignoble pride— to cherish invidious ^^^^* ^i^^ ^^ all the original elements of vegetation, 

r distinctions— to flatter Tour self^steem, or magnify yielded some thirty, some sixty, and some an huD- 

: your importance, that I remind you of your peculiar ^^^^ ^^^^* almost without labor and without care, hu 

privileges, (for agriculture without her sister arts, Passed in Maryland. ** The exhausted soil must be 

IS stripped of half her charms,) but to enhance the renovated; the sluggish and imperfect svstem of fo> 

sense of obligation to the Deity and Society, which °^^^ ^^7^ ^^^^ °^ longer suffice. The land must be 

these principles impose. better tilled; its special qualities and defects must be 

Without exaggeration, your calling is the most fa- studied, and means must be gradually adopted for 

▼orable for the growth of every virtue * the extinc* extracting the maximum produce from every portioD 

Cion of every vice. ' susceptible of cultivation." 

Removed from the temptations of want — from the Skill is of much more importance now than for* 

demoralizing contact of crowds— from the vain^glo- merly ; competiiion has reduced the price ijf rvral fro^ 

nous displays of wealth, and the efi*emiuating influ- ducts to the lowest living rates. 

ence of luxury and self-indulgence, the farmer has The fresh and teeming soils of the West, pouf 

the revelations of natural Religion constantly ap- their exuberant stores upon the East. Distance and 

pealmg to his eye, his ear, and his heart. space are almost annihilated by the facilities of lA* 

*' Equally kind and bountiful, yet provident, is na- tercourse ; and nothing but greater knowledge* 

ture in all her operations, and through all her works, greater industry, and greater frugality, are left to Uie 

" How unceasingly does she press this, her exam- occupants of the old States. The inquiry then is« 

pie, not only of unbounded goodness, but of universal what knowledge do we most require? 

CkariUfj above all other men, on the tiller of the Knowledge of ourselves-TOur own deficiencies 

^'^" Self culture is the great want and destiny of man. 

" Does the com spring more freshly when scatter- ^^at are all tho inventions of human genius, or the 

cd by a Protestant hand? Are the harvesU more treasures of agricultural wealth, if we have not skill 

abundant on a Catholic soil ? And, does not the dew ^^ employ the one for the production of the other? 

descend and the sun shine alike on the domains of ^^^^ " Ihe fulcrum, and knowledge the lever, by 

each Doliiicfilnartv? which the rich ores of aericuiture are to be tUled 



each political party? which the rich ores of agriculture are to be tUted 

" Party and sectarian differences, dwindle away ^'^^ ^*>®»'" **»rk beds, 

and disappear from the eyes of him, who is daily oc- '^^^ maxim, " knowledge is power," is especially 

cupied in the contemplation of the boundless munifi- applicable to agriculture. 

cence of the great Impartial : he sees himself stand- ®*^'^' *"** capital are essential to every trade.-* 

ing in one common relation to his fellow men and ^^° would embark his son in commerce or manu- 

feels himself to be most completely performing his ^actures, wilhoui previous training or apprentice* 

part, in life, when he is able in any way, or in any sh»P— without making him conversant with the goodi 

measure, to contribute to the ireneral welVare of thin ^>e has to deal with, the capital he has to employ? 

whole." ^ What is capital without skill? Chaff be&re the 

iof^'L^uT"bi'^hV?^^^^^^^^^ ^"^"^^^^^^' 'z ^^^^^^^^^^^ -struii 

atStV^^^^^^^ Z'. capital of the farmer, ifit one but ail. U the seed 

itating in their extent (as far as cVeatures may 1 le^r ^"^ *" '«m ^'^ or impure, bis stock diseased, his imp e. 

Creator) the designs of Divinity. ^ ments ill constructed, or out of order, his labor mis- 

TK- ... , .. ^ : applied, his lands improvidently cultivated, the re«- 

fK« K P^**Vu " *^ . ^^^ far jnafi in society, is that of suit must be disastrous ; and, instead of yielding re. 

toe base to the column-the key to the arch : the hu- venue, the capital is impaired. 

?.nl ♦ ^ ^ * u . u ^"^ r^*" ^^^ ^^ raiment^gov. The practical farmer requi;es intimate acquaint* 

ernments wateh with anxiety the rcsulU of his labor, ance with the principles of vegetation, Uie incredU 

ana dynasties rise or Hill with the price of bread. ems of plants, and their proper food ; he should be 

"That art on which a thousand millions of men familiar with the natural history of domestic anl* 

are dependent for their susteui^nce — in the prosecu- mals, their varieties, the best species of earth, their 

tion of which, nine-tenths of the fixed capital of all diseases and cures; he should understand the general 

civilized nations is embarked, and probably two hun- principles of mechanies, the laws of force and r^ 

dred millions expend their daily toil— thai art must j sistaiice, to judge correctly of the value of the im* 

confessedly be the most important of all, the parent . plenients he use.-; he should comprehend the copacl- 

«nd precurser of all other arts. In every country I ty of labor, (in man and beasit) and its proper anpl^ 

^en, and at every period, the investigation of the ; cation, that he may do justice to himself and those 

)rinciples on which the raliunal practice of this art | whom he employs; and lai^t, though not least, he 

s founded, ought to have commanded the principal . should be thoroughly conversant with the soil he 

''lention of the greatest minds.** : cultivates, that he may not impoverish rather than 

The professors of an art so ancient, so affluent, so . improve it. 

ispentable, so universal, need nothing but know- I Vcv Tiiaer says : *< He cannot call any one e 

%e of its true principles, of their own resources, capable director or farmer, who has only skill locai^ 

-.^ral and physical ; or their own true power, social ry out a mode of farming in an imitated orborrowed 

tical. to make them prosperous and happy; manner. A capable farmer is a man, who can, with 

if own fortunes and the world. clear discernment, enhance the value of a landed ee» 
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tate entrusted to him, an far as circumstances of 
condition and situation allow it 

*' lie will propose the object to be attained, and 
which may be profitable, prudently, circumspectly, 
with regard to all internal and external relations — 
and then prepared with practised eye and tact, rise 
from one step to another, firm and sure, to the pro- 
posed height of culture and productiveness. In such 
a course of operations, every visionary scheme and 
every restless change, from one thing to another, is 
to be avoided. 

** The practical farmer must not only be mentally 
educated to conceive an idea, but also practically 
certain and skilled in executing it; so that the thought 
may be reduced to reality, he roust be possessed of 
a rapid, sharp, sure perception and skill, and with 
an extensive knowledge of the particular business 
instruments, and modes of operation in the practice 
of his profession. The agriculturist must unite, in 
bis own person, the knowledge of art and the manu- 
al skill of his branch of business. The more this is 
the case, the clearer view will be have of the whole 
system." 

I'o look through this system correctly and reg^u- 
late it, he needs the aid of a properly arrangall and 
carefully executed modeofkeepiag accounts— "Ac- 
count keeping is the A. B. C. of every trade" — so it 
is especially the alphabet of every agricultural en- 
terprise. Through it only, the results obtained have 
a certainty. The relations of the various branches 
to the whole are represented by numbers; the eauae 
and {//>c(, the means and the result, the deficiency 
and the surplus, are expressed in money value. 

lluw numerous the branches of science implied in 
thi» knowledge and connected with your an. 

'' Botany, the foundation of the first elements of 
Agriculture; Vegetable Physiology, to the indica- 
tions uf which it has almost exclusively looked for 
impruveujent and success; Zoology, which alone 
can throw light on the nuture of the imtiierous in- 
sects which desolate your fields, and often ruin your 
hopes, and can arm yuu against their ravages, and 
Instruct you to extirpate them ; Geology, which ex- 
plains the imuiedialu origin of your several soils, the 
oau!itf of the diversities of each, which even the same 
farm, it may be the same field, exnibils ; Chemistry, 
which analyses the organic and inorganic systems of 
paiure, and puints out the constituents and proper 
food of liio vegetable world. 

*' Stxne soiU are naturally barren. How few are 
able to say why ! Some may be improved, others 
are irrecJaiinable. How im))ortant to be able to 
di^iingiii>h ! Some apparently good, are barren in 
a high decree. Without chemieal knowledge it is 
laipws«il)ie tu detect them. The application of 
Cueiiiical tests is the only alternative. 

'• The ruialion of crops is a practical rule, the 
benefit of which is proved by experience. It be- 
comes a philosophic principle of action, when we 
discover the causes from which its benefits spring. 
Botany, has thrown considerable light upon it, but 
Cltemistry has fully developed it. 

'' Can you explain the mysterious agency of Lime 
}n vegetation ? Are its advantages owiig to the 
Cttcmirai character of the soil, to the kind and quan- 
tity of vegetation, or to the geological nature of the 
rocks on which the soil rests .^ Are they dependent 
on the drainage of the land or its exposure, thecropi 
tho climate, the temperature or the moisture .' 

*• So with Piaster of Paris. W hy are its effects so 
Tarious? Are no rules or principles to be discover- 
ed, by which its diversified influeDces can be ex- 
plained? 



"It is a common complaint that the land is ex« 
hausted by frequent cultivation ; yet, how few uo- i 
derstand what exhaustion implies — can explain hovr^ 
it takes place — by what means it cao be remedied^ , 
or how, if left to itself, nature does restore it. 

"Is there any doubt of the prevailing ignorance, 
on these subjects ? Look at the thousands of acres, 
in this county, which exhibit a sterility noWnatural 
to the soil, which have been orer cropped, worn-otit! 
and impoverished. That which was naturally good, 
has been rendered unproductive and unprofitable as 
that which was naturally bad. 

"Has this state of things resulted from ignorance » 
design, or necessity ? By whichever it was caused, 
it is clear that the requisite degree of knowledge, oa 
the part of the owners of the soil, would have retard- 
ed, if not wholly prevented it. 

" The same knowledge will enable the proprie- 
tors to reclaim those lands again, and gradually re* 
store them to a more fertile condition." 

Let it not be supposed that a knowledge of one or 
all the natural sciences makes the complete farmer. 

"As science gradually developed, chemistrydi* 
rected its researches to a more important subject 
than making gold. A Taried analysis lifted the reil 
of nature's secret operations; the composition of 
soil and plants become known, and the relations be- 
tween both, as to their constituent parts, gave rise 
to many an important discovery. The pursuit of the 
agriculturist was at once elevated to an occupation 
requiring intimate knowledge of the sciences. Ai* 
though the helps gained by the aid of .science were 
highly advantageous, yet the general results of the 
whole farminiz; operation were not such as to secure 
the most important object of farming — namely, (otii* 
create tke profiti. Every discovery in chemistry, 
every new thing, was believed to furnish the grand 
arcanum for raising crops without manure and with- 
out labor. When the practical farmer saw himself, 
at the end of the year, not much better ofi" for the 
new experiments, the mania for science generally 
abated, and hook farming was looked upon as of no 
great use. 'i'he attention of learned and enlightened 
men was directed to the remedy. They soon found 
that the evil was in the ill contrived parts, which 
work the complicated machinery of a farm — that 
the gain of one part was consumed by the other, and 
the final result, *loss of profit.' They collected facts 
from different sources, compared them with each 
other, and laid down a system of rules, which should 
serve as a basis on which to calculate the most prol>- 
ablo results, as well as farming operations would 
permit. They reduced the most important branch 
of agriculture, the economy qf farming , to a system; 
which system enables the farmer to devise pUnsfur lAc 
mant^emenl offamis^ to select the be^ rotations^ ealeiUaU 
the amount of labor, and produce the most important n* 
suit, the most lasting and highest profit. In a word, ths 
economy of farming must be learned." 

Where, how and when is this knowledge to beob* 
tained? Adult farmers can only acquire it by read- 
ing, obsenration, and intercommunication with each 
other ; by study and experiment. The rising gener- 
ation may acquire its rudiments as easily as those of 
arithmetic and grammar, if every farmer who has 
a son to educate, should insist that he be instructed 
in the elements of agricultural book-keeping, chem- 
istry, and rural economy, in a few years the coun- 
try would be filled with the noblest specimens of 
manhood, enlightened and liberal ag^culturists. 

Let us follow the example of the great Oe a 
nation : introduce into our schools agncult' 
omy, and its kindred sciencei . 
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Jurs, Baitria, Baiopj, Nansu, Fniuii 

id, England, and France, ha*G their agri 



Wirt«mbu[ 
.QwitMtland, 

'dullurtl Mminariei. Whj should 
tnl emulale tbem in all Uiat ii uieful > 

Our ralections Jead us lo Iba ooncluiion tbat rattD' 
lug ii IB occupalion requiring acquaintince wjlb th( 
moat profound braochs* or gcieiice, an art which 
doe* oat dMcend with tbs inheritance from btherli 
■on, it not acquired without labor, and ia not (o b< 
pnctUad wilbout pteparatjoi 
eospouoded of land, labor, ii 
it* openlioD) are dependent 
~~ ; and it* reaultt, proipeoliTe, and eoaliogenl 



id slock; 



rired at the great 
of asrioulture and iti foJIowen, in our Statel It 
languUhel, becauie ill rctariea are ignorant of iU 
list principles. We fail, because we atlempt what 
we have not learned. How niaoj of us have studied 
Ihe constitution of the iofI we turn upj How manj 
u ent«nd the mechaniCBt powen or the implc- 

Jtithe; use, the propertiesof the manure* the; 

'»>-ploj, 01 (he melioratin;; or sieriliiing lendencj of 

rolalioo of crops, if any, they punue I Where 

se are uoderslood, and properly applied, the pri> 
»ci* of farminc, ioitead of a series of bluodering ex- 
periuBnU and temporary expedients, resulting in 
vesatjon and loss, resembles ine most beautiful pro- 
duction* of magic art, clothing the fields with Ter- 
dure, suing the trees with fruit, and the bam* with 



Themean* of oblainiog and diSuting this know- 
ledge are at your command. You conltitute the 
mau, from which all power emanates. Fou may 
direct public opinion to the neceaiity of cuitirsting 
agricultural science; you may require all your pub- 
lie ter*anta, hi|;h and low, to reQect that opinion In 
the administration of (heir public dutie*. The Press, 
the exponent of public sentiment, may be enlisted in 
jour behalf ; (he Legislature, the Delegalei of yout 
cbolce, may be impressed with your will; the 
Schools, dependent on jour palronace, are suhjecl, 
directly or indirectly, lo your control ; it needs buL 
«onoert and harmony to nake all ihese agenl* of 
power and knowledge combma together lor joui- 
good. 

It is not my purpose to recommend the formalioii 
of an agricultural parly — lo array one class of th« 
community againat another; but to show wherb 
Jour strength lies, and how it may be eisrled (oi- 
the protect 100 and promotion of your true inierests. 

nine-tenths of the population of these Slates ia ag. 
riculiural, and nineteen-twentieth) of it* wealth; 
7el, a voice is scarcely heard in their behalf— while 
the welkin rings with the complaints of every other 
elasi who deem themselves injured or neglected. 

I* it the alienee of indiSereoce, or dn jou need 
nothing hut aunshins and showers to make you pros- 
perou) and happy? 

Public opinion ia Use laal alternalive of republics 
It peacefully effects in a commonwealth, «hal thi^ 
•word does among nations. It is the breast-plate, 
a* well as the apear, of society ; il preserves,** wel 
M deatroya. This armour must be foi^d and pui 
on, to protect Its wearer. The people must be mads 
aware that agriculture cannot be wounded In thi 
house of ita frieoda with impunity ; Ihat ihe has the 
power to tntU, at well a* destroy. If her ehildfer 
nave bean silent, and endured neglect without It- 
Dining, it was the silence of magnanimity and cot- 
w •Irengtb, lut of weakneu aod piuillMuoilj. 



Proceed then, gentlemen, to create and direct thit 
public opinion ; make yourselves (be intelligent sd- 
vocatei of your own right* — your children, the lln> 
eal inheritors of your power and intelligenoe, as well 
3t of your property. " Get wisdom ; above all 
things, get undeiatanding." 

If those who have power are responsible for the 
use of it, those who neglect it* proper exercise, am 
liable as those who abiue iU 

Seeing that, a* a class, the tillers of the soil an 
Ihe most numerous, affluent, and independent, and 
only need the exercise of theirmoralj^rts, to make 
ihem most ia^iMiilIal, it results, as a necessary con- 
^uenoe, that tbey are liable for the moral and po- 
litical, as well a* rural character of theircountry. 

The ancient bealhen agricullurials, impressed 
with the conviction that light and darkness, mom* 
ing and evening, the graas, the graini, the fruits, and 
the seasons, could not be the creations of chance, 
liut emanated from superior and beneficent inteltl- 
^nce, adored under tfae names of Aurora, Ceres, and 
["omoaa. the Guds, towhom they supposed them- 
auliei indebted for those gills ; erected temples for 
Iheir worship, end filled their altars with offering. 
Shall modem christian nations, with the tight of 
tU»on and Revelation tracing through Nature, ap 
Tfature's God, " (be nource of all things visiUa 

d inviaible," be less mindful of their Creator and 

If "history he philosophy teachinE by cKample," 
igriculture i* religion revealed In rough nature, 
leaching piety towards God, as well at Bniverwl 
charity and benevolence lo man. 

These principles are the basis of the social eon- 
pact; the foundation of civil and religious liberty i 
'.lie security of person and properly ; the ■anction of 
law and order. Where they are cherished and held 
lacred, society will advance in all the element* of 
buman greatness and moral perfection ; where Ihej 
are neglected, its course will be nownward lo the 
lowest dcplhs of degradation. We plant rods to di- 
vert the lightning of heaven from our dwelling* and 
Dur barns ; we insure against fire ; we establish L*ii> 
srctlos and Quarantines againat pea tile nee and 
plague, but the cloud* of Intemperance, infidelity, 
and ignorance, lower around us, with learce a spire 
to pierce the darkness, or a school house to dispel 
Iheir gloom! The Farmers must be the Reform- 
era ofihe State ; they must suMain the teacher* of 
morals and religion, as well as those of arithmetic 
and grammar, if they would protect Iheir household* 
Bgainst plagues more desolating than the cholen, 
and preterve their children from shocks more blight- 
ing Uian the thunderbolt. 

Should Montesqueiu's maxim, " that virtue i* the 
foundation of republics," be true, the perpetuity of 
our inililuliona mutt depend on the rural population. 
To them alone can we look for the calm, ei, lighted- 
ed and disinterested motives of action, which will 
check arrogance and ambition, rebuka uaurpatiOD, 
reward merit, respect rig lit, and redress wrong. 

Tti the inevitable tendency of masses, animal <tf 
vegetable, rational or irrational, to corrupt and de- 
cay. Contagion, moral, mar.taland physicaltprlnp 
from contact and coneen Ira lion. Only those who 
can commune with their own spirits, and be sllll) 
w)io can separate themselve* from the re*traiDtaef 
prejudice and passion ; who can gau on the (ace of 
nature, unfettered and free, can realiielhe high des- 
tiny of man, and show, by esajnple a* well u fU- 
I cept, hi* capaaitj tat (elAgovenuiMiit. 
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When this wide-spread continent shall be coTered 
with its hundred millions, and the indiridual man 
shall be lost in the human currents that s^^eep o*er 
its surface, what can preserre the mass from pu- 
tresenct^, if the atoms that compose it are not deep- 
ly imbued with the salts of simplicity and virtue? 

Who can star the progress of power from the 
many to the /f to, but the independent yeomanry of the 
country? What can arrest the ^* ardor civium prava 
juberUiiun,*^ the ttraknt op mobs, or the pro- 
scription OP PARTY, but the dispassionate wisdom 
and self-denying integrity of intelligent countrymen? 
This is the high duty asiiigned you by Providence. 

Besides the noble impulses which the love of afflu- 
ence, independence and science impart, we have the 
love of country and home to animate us. The sun 
docs not shine upon a fmrer portion of earth, than is em- 
braced by the arms of the Chesapeake. From moun- 
tain to sea, a land of bright streams and verdant 
fields — a climate as mild and equable as its soil is 
warm and genial. Geograpldcally, the heart of the 
Atlantic seaboard ; politieally, the heart of the Union; 
and, to a Marylanderf the home of his heart. 

It is this honUf the centre of this Maryland^ we are 
urged by all the considerations of private interest 
and patriotic pride to embellish and adorn. 

Need I remind you that Attica, the mistress of 
Greece, was the poorest, in soil, of the Confederated 
Republic? Yet Attica had her Athens! That 
Holland, the smallest of the Seven United Prov- 
inces, reclaimed from the sea, naturally barren as 
its sands, rendered herself illustrious throughout 
time. Without possessing at home any one materi- 
al used in the construction of a ship, she built navies 
that swept the flags of her former tyrants from the 
ocean; without arable land, her cities became the 
granaries of the world ; and with a territory but lit- 
tle larger than Maryland, and her people at atl times 
subjected to heavy taxation^ her army, her fleet, and 
her commerce, have enabled her to rank high among 
the other nations of Europe. 

We have examined thoroughly (says a distinguish- 
ed writer) the causes of the wealth in this State, and 
find them to be no other than persevering industry 
in the pursuit of gain, continued by each individual 
during life, and transmitted by each to his succes- 
sor, and the mo&t extraordinary frugality in the 
manner of living, joined to the universally govern- 
ing maxim, that it is a dugrocf not to live upon less than 
one^s income. 

The part which Maryland has yet to perform, is 
veiled in the folds of the future. Her position makes 
her the bulwark or the battle field of antagonist prin- 
ciples. She must rise in splendor, or sink in gloom. 
She cannot fade away — 

« As those bright planets of the night, 
Wbicli thine untU Ui<!y are lo^t in light." 

As ancient Africa, or the Batavian Republic, she 
may crown herself with imperishable glory ; or some 
future historian may write upon her tomb~"/i(tum 
/tti<." 

Her fate is in the hands of her native and adopted 
citizens. Let them educate their children in the ru- 
diments of morality and religion, of agriculture and 
political economy .*~Make the schools more numer- 
ous than the ordinaries — the temples of worship 
than the taverns ; make merit the passport to pro- 
motion ; proscribe proscription^ and Maryland, once 
more at unity with herself, prosperous and populous, 
may be the soul as she is tne centre of our glorious 
Republic. Already she stretches her arms to her 



sisters of the West, grappling **with hooks of steel 
the heart of Pennsylvania, and the neck of Virginia 
Already has she colonized Africa, and sent glad lid 
ings of great joy, to that benighted land. 

The Chesapeake whitens with the canvass of h€ 
commerce ; every sea is familiar with her keels.- 
May she not, when the arteries of her inland trad 
are completed, and her agricultural capacity is full 
developed and restored, anticipate a career, as bri 
liant, as peaceful, and point to the monuments of h< 
enterprise with more just pride than ii^ypt to he 
Pyramids, Rome to her Ampitheatres, or Greec 
her marble fanes? As the organ of thi.i Society, 
should be grossly wanting in my duty, if I did no 
before concluding, cordially acknowledge its infioit 
obligation to the ladies, who have patronised itb 
competing for its premiums, and graced and cheere 
its anniversaries with their presence and the 
smiles. 

It would be adulation to utter here half that I 
members feel. In their behalf it may be briefly aL 
truly said, that as God has given the cloud its dop 
and the earth her flowers, so has he given woman 1 
man, to soothe his sorrows, enhance his joys, and i 
lumine his path from the cradle to the grave. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES 

OP THl 

Prince Oeorge^i County J^grkuUwal Society, 

At the late Cattle Show, held Mt Upper Marlboro', on the la 
and 19ih of October, 1848. 

THE «*CALVERT PREMIUM." 

To the Preiident and Members of the Prince Georgt\ 
JlgricuUwal Society, 

The undersigned, appointed by those interested, i 
award the Calvert premium for the best Durha 
bull calf, under one year old, bred by Charles j 
Calvert, Esq., beg leave to ofier this, their repo 
and award, and to ask that it may be incorporate 
with the proceedings of the society of which U 
subject matter formed a very conspicuous part, 
cannot be forgotten that, during the previous yea 
with a generous liberality and broad public spiri 
which so eminently characterise him, and indicat 
as well as his name, his descent from the nob 
founder of our once Maryland Colony, Mr. Calve 
offered, through the public prinU, to give the ma 
calves of his splendid Durham stock free of charg 
to such members of the community as were willii 
to accept them upon condition that they should I 
exhibited for the premium of the society annual 
for three years, under a forfeiture for each failure i 
exhibit, of ten dollars, the amount forfeited to const 
tute a fund to be converted into premiums by M 
Calvert, for the owners of his stock to contend ft 
at each exhibition of the society. It waa for tl 
purpose of awarding the first Calvert premium, th 
the undersigned were chosen, three of them citizei 
of this county, one of Frederick county, in this Stat 
and the other of the State of Virginia. The unde 
signed take occasion to state, that not only, in oi 
year, has this branch of the exhibition been unspeal 
ably improved — perhaps it would be more proper i 
say, almost built up— by the enlightened public spii 
of a magnanimous agriculturist, but the exhibitlc 
of Durham bull calves was far superior to anj tbii 
either of the undersized have ever seen or beliei 
has ever been exhibited at one time this side of tl 
Atlantic. There were eleven competitors, ea< 
separately considered very fine and well deserving 
premium, viewed with reference to age. To si 
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that the undersigned had no difficulty in awarding 
tus. premium, would be inconsistent with reality, 
ere excellence was marked in all, individual 
periority to all was difficult to locate. This, bow- 
over, was finally accomplished by a unanimous TOte 
of the undersigned, made upon ballots wilhout any 
interchange of opinions as to which was best, in 
favor of Byron, the property of Lieutenant Contee, 
of this county, in whose favor the undersigned have 
iwarded the Calvert premium. Five of the calves, 
ibout the same age, owned by Lieutenant Contee, 
Mr. Z. S<issrer, Mr. Clement Hill, Mr. James Som- 
srvell and the Hon. John D. Bowling, presented 
•uch apparent equality as to size and condition, as 
render it doubtful, at a first view, which was 
ntitled to the premium. The contest, however, 
iltimately narrowed down, with the approbation of 
ivery member of the committee, to Mr. Sasscer^s 
.^If and that of Lieutenant Contee; when, upon the 
lallot, as has been said, the premium was carried 
inanimously in favor of Byron, the property of the 
atter gallant gentleman. To his military laurels in 
he late war he has thus added an agricultural wreath 
vhich, obtained for a victory over such men as 
Usscer, Hill, Somervell and Bowling, he may well 
•e proud to wear in juxtaposition with the former, 
fhe committee cannot close this report without 
iXpressing their conviction of the great benefit which 
4r. Calvert^s enlightened liberality, in the distribu- 
OQ of his young stock throughout the county, is 
alculated to confer upon the community of which 
e is a member. Prince George^s may well be 
roud of him as a man and an agriculturist, not only 
D this, but every account. He has fallen upon a 
Ian which must improve vastly the stock of cattle 
f the county now and for ages, and, after a few 
ears, render the agricultural society of this county 
ble to compete not only with any society in the 
tate, but most probably elsewhere in male Durham 
tock. After the animals attain three years of age, 
1r. Calvert will then offer a handsome premium for 
le best premium animal over three years old. Such 
man deserves to bo prosperous, and must be appre- 
lated and honored for his public spirited generosity. 
Jl of which is respectfully submitted. 
T. DocKETT, L. V\ . Washington, T. S. Lee, 
G. C. Ogle, Horace Caprun. 

BEST REGULATED FARMS. 

The committee on farms beg leave to submit the 
>llowing report: 

CoL. Jno. D. Bowling. — It was with unalloyed 
'.easure the committee made their visit to the farm 
r this gentleman. Every thing upon it exhibited 
le wonted energy and enterprise of its proprietor, 
lany improvements have been made within the last 
velve months. His farm is judiciously divided, 
id his fields arc under the most substantial enclO' 
ires. The fences are constructed of the most 
jrable matf rials, and we can testify that scarcely 
bush or a briar can be found in their proximity. 
is slock of cattle, though not of the purest blood, 
vc evidence that they receive an abundant supply 
' the most nutritious food. He has provided com- 
odious apartments for them, every way calculated 

secure health and comfort. The structures were 
ectcd on such economical plans as to attract the 
irticular attention of the committee. All the 
rconimodations for cattle, and the depositories for 
8 various farming implements were made wilhout 
e expenditure of one dollar in cash. For the 
'eat economy of labor and money in the erectloD 



of the»e unique structures, great credit is due to Mr 
Wm. Webster, his most indefatigable manager. 

The committee cannot present stronger evideDCB 
of the great productiveness of this magnificent estate 
than that furnished in the account rendered by Cok 
Bowling. According to this statement, his crop of 
tobacco last year amounted to one hundred and 
thirty hogsheads, upwards of one thousand barrels 
of corn, and other grain in proportion, producing th» 
handsome revenue of ten thousand dollars. 

During the present fall. Col. B. has seeded upwarda 
of two hundred bushels of wheat, and the preparatioQ 
for its reception was so admirable as to obtain fof 
him the highest commendation of the committee. 

Col. Bowling is what may be denominated empha* 
tically a practical farmer, and it is through such 
men that the science of agriculture is eztended, and 
the capacities of the soil developed. 

The mansion is isolated, and, although it may not 
be said to be of a very elaborate or ornate a^cbite(^> 
lure, it is a beautiful edifice. The very exterior of 
which will impress you with the conviction that it 
is the seat of noble hospitality. 

The enclosure^ around the dwelling embraces 
several acres ; and on both sides of the road leading 
to the house are extensive lawns, interspersed with 
ornamental trees, parterres and flowers, exhibiting 
that refined and beautiful taste which belongs so 
peculiarly to the fair sex. 

Mr. James Somervell. — ^The whole aspect of this 
farm had so completely changed within the last 
twelve months, as to strike Uie committee with 
wonder and admiration. It was apparent that do* 
thing but the most indomitable energy coald have 
wrought such a sudden metamorphosis. Fields which 
last year abounded everv where with bushes and 
briars, are now thoroughly grubbed and covered 
with luxuriant crops. Lands which were in marsh 
twelve months ago, are now thoroughly reclaimed 
and under successful cultivation. 

The appearance of his stock, agricultural imple* 
ments, stables, &c., all showed they were under the 
direction of a vigilant and determined industry. 
Indeed, the very physical complexion of the soil 
seemed to have changed in this short space of time. 
And the committee take great pleasure in sayhic 
that the opprobrious epithet of intractibility which 
was employed on a former occasion, was inappro* 
priate ; and tiiey beg leave to obliterate that term 
forever in reference to the soil of this farm. The 
attention of the committee was called to examiue 
several hogsheads 6f beautiful ground leaf tobacco, 
which had been saved under the special direction 
and aid of a chastened hand. Such examples are 
laudable and are worthy of imitation. After wit* 
ne^sing the extraordinary results which have taken 
place in so short a period upon this estate, the com- 
mittee must believe that the proprietor has been 
spurred on in his course by the aid of an inestimable 
counfiellor ; and should they deem the improvements 
sufficient to merit a premium, they would have no 
hesilation on whom to award it. 

Mr. Robert C. Brooke. — The farm of this 
gentleman has been brought to a state of high fer* 
tility. The soil is a light loam and respond promptly 
to the application of clover and piaster. Mr. Brooke 
supervises it personally, and does not scruple to 
adopt the maxim of the immertal Frankiin, by cou* 
tributing his own physical aid to facilitate the various 
operations upon his farm. The result is, that every 
thing goes on harmoniously and prosperously. He 
is also entitled to great credit for the ditching, grub* 
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biog and draining; ho has had performed. Some 
SO acres of land have been rescued from an almost 
impenelrable marsh — it is now completely reclaimed, 
aud is ns rich as cream, being a deep alluvial deposit. 
It produced, the last season, a most luxuriant crop 
of timothy hay. And in further illustration of the 
productiveness of this invaluable meadow land, the 
attention of the committee was particularly attracted 
by the towering altitude of tlie weeds (at least 15 
feet high) which completely environed the whole. 
Indeed, in many places, there seemed to be a strong 
tendency to encroach beyond all reasonable limits. 
These weeds are annuals; and, according to the 
laws of vegetable physiology, their entire erudication 
would be effected by the repealed application of the 
scythe. Wo would suggest this course to our mo^it 
worthy friend. 

The mansion is located upon an eminence, and 
oooHuaiids a general view of the premises. It is a 
beantiiul edifice, and appears to embrace every con* 
venience. l*he grounds surrounding the house are 
very t;islefuily laid off, and are embellished with 
flowers and ornamental trees. The committee will 
nut decide by whose direction these decorations 
were made, but they vay, that if the same neatness 
and order prevailed over the farm, it would be hard 
to beat. 

Col. Horace Caproit. — The Laurel Farm em- 
braces 1,092 acres, aud was purchased by its present 
proprietor in 1841, at ton dollars per acre. At that 
time it was notorious for its sterility, and no man 
who was not endowed with great prospective saga- 
city would have ever dreamed of making such an 
Investment. The soil is naturally adhesive and 
obdurate, but,'under the administration of its present 
incumbent, it has been more than restored to its 
primitive fertility. The progress of improvement 
Las been so rapidly and vigorously prosecuted, that 
already every foot of seven hundred acres of arable 
land has been rendered productive. In 1841, scarcely 
one pound of good hay could have been cut upon the 
premises. In 1848, two huudred and fifty tons of 
the most superior timothy, orchard grass and clover 
hay have been cut and secured from the same. In 
1^41, such was its destitution of vegetation, (except 
poverty grass, which generally pervaded this land) 
that, with great difficulty, a partridge could have 
found concealment. In 1848 your eye is every 
where met with the richest and most exuberant 
grasses. It is now the middle of October, and these 
fields which have yielded such enormous crops of 
hay, and have also been grazed on successively by 
upwards of 150 head of cattle, are still carpeted over 
with the most verdant covering. In 1842, the 
receipts from the sale of produce, &c., amounted to 
the meagre sum of $5507 50. In 1847 the sales 
amounted to fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-seven dollars. And in 1848 it is estimated 
they will reach twenty thousand dollars. 

It would really seem that some magic influence 
had been exercised over this extensive domain, or 
that its proprietor had borrowed some of the velocity 
of the steam locomotive to enable him to effect such 
a sudden transmutation. 

Results so extraordinary furnish the strongest 
commentary upon the old empirical routine and im- 
provident mode of culture of the soil. The very 
fact of seeing an estate so highly improved, excites 
an investigating spirit — an enquiry how such achieve- 
ments have been accomplished. It is the experience 
of such men which forms the very crucible of agri- 
cultural knowledge. Indeed, such a change in so 



short a period seems to be marvellous. But we 
assure you it is no chimera. There is nothing hypo* 
thetical in the whole operation. All you see are the 
results of a practical cultivation of the soil. Yoa 
will here find that the great arcana employed to pro- 
duce this sudden regeneration of the soil, consist ia 
the judicious and scientific application of manures. 
Ashes, lime and vegetable manures have been called 
into extensive requisition, and, superadded to them, 
he has used the more concentrated fertilizers, such as 
bone-dust and guano. Lime is not only deemed 
essential in furnishing elements for the production 
of crops, but it imparts constituti<tn to the soiL, and 
places it in the best possible condition for progressive 
improvement. All who are sceptical upon the expe* 
diency of expending money ii> the |>urchase vt ma« 
nures, we would recommend for their special benefit 
a visit to the Laurel Farm. And if they do not 
heconio proselytes to the Colofters theory, then we 
will no longer lay any claim to prophecy. Should 
you be residents of this county, you will be electrified 
with admiration to find such a I'armt such a bam! 
and such an establi.thmeiit in old Prince George^s. 
It will cause your very heart and »ouI to &well within 
you. Such were our ffeiin^<, and such wo think 
will be yours. We almost felt me irresintible impulse 
to exclaim, here is n solitary ca«e, but could not do 
so without doing violence to our feelings. We 
always feel it our duty to associate the farmers of 
Laurel and Riversdale, and place them side by side 
in the very front of the front rank of agriculturists ia 
our State. The co-operation of such men will not 
only give longevity and prosperity to our agricultural 
society, but their examples will inspire such enter- 
prise in the inhabitants of our county, that they 
will, we trust, not rest satisfied until they have de« 
veloped the utmost ability of their soil. Their mon- 
uments will be perpetuated in the memories of the 
people. 

1 he mansion upon this estate does not present the 
ambitious air of some villa residences, yet it is a floe 
specimen of substantial and appropriate architecture. 
The grounds around the house are artistically laid 
out, and are beautifully picturesque. They are kept 
in the most exquisite order, showing that the orna< 
mental department is presided over by one who ia 
proficient in refined taste. 

The farm-house is a stately structure, of sufficient 
capacity to receive a great portion of the hay and 
the wheat in the straw raised upon the farm, ll 
contains, also, ample accommodations for upwards 
of one hundred cows, and some twenty mules and 
horses, ll is perfectly ventilated by windows, aud 
every plan is adopted to secure health and ministei 
comfort to its numerous tenants. The tool rooms, 
gear rooms, and apartments for every variety oi 
farming implements, seemed to be perfectly arranged. 
Symmetry, neatness and order, seemed to reign SU' 
premely throughout this extensive establishment 
The dairy appears to be a most admirable arrange- 
ment. The milk is conducted from the coiv apart 
ment, by means of tubes, to the dairy in the basement 
and is there deposited in cans. These cans are im- 
mediately immersed in cold water, which deptivei 
the milk of animal heat and prepares it for tran^por 
tation. This operation of milking some seveht] 
cows is performed by men, and the miik is soon cr 
its way to Baltimore and Washington. About 15( 
gallons of milk per day are sold in Baltimore, Wash 
ington, and in the village. 

The pecuniary transactions connected with thi 
Laurel /arm could not be so forcibly illuatrateii b] 
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repon of *jie receipts a:is cis'^^rwrneziU from 1541, 
t&e ttae ii vu porcLaMC :j Ccfl. C&pros. vp to 
1?4T izM:]u>e.* Tfi« fact^ ex:ii&:ied ir. iLk isterest- 
la^ ftaUtU^tl Ubie, are so iLSOLtrorertitrie ai to 
prore, c.^K:c!ukireij, '^&t be w^o bu nMDey ai>d 
vi^'.'.oldf it £roa l£»e purcLue of i&arsref, is acU- 

Ia ciMiljdic^ lae reV-'^ of ibU fam,±e coomitl&e 
fatve 30 iieiiuiioa is ^^}'^? *^'->^ i:^(iepe»JeLt cf ::.« 
pSe&«-.re 5r^wi&5 ou: of lie c«:nw^» rcetplioi 
vhkL li»j met with, d^ ti%i: ia their lira vai ever 
ait«r*i«i w/.r. erekler ei.nc&iion. Aad altnyjji we 
ail Imtc l'jI t!ie fa?ii:tife4 to adopt liiit cjs^em in 
ex'e::i«o. je: ve oaf practice up:ri it la aiLtature or 
acc^rdin^ ts our meabs. 

T:>e commiltee canoot termicate tbeir ofici^I 
d^x.ta viL^oji ujinz. tba:. ia ererr icMUcce in 
cxaainatioQf of tf^e f&rou of t-Se diSere&t compeii- 
ten, liity cie*. «ritS*.Le cirrf*. zra'if* in; ac-d bospilabie 
rbcep'.ion. Bui as ererr pleasure inu^t Lave in 
aJioT, ve Dov come to tne refponsible and ucpiea«a!jl 
part of <: jr dutr, rlz : tiia: of adjudicat;".; upoa the 
merits of L^e respectife farm comp«tiion. Tbej 
bare er,deavored to dec;ie im^artiiilij arid vi*J;oiit 
reapcct lo persooi : b jt. x« they lav no claim lo ir. fal- 
libility, Ui«;r ceciiiofif mar be erroneous. If, bov- 
ever, fuch should be iLe ca«e on this occasiOD, ve 
assure our fneocs it ii an error of tbe head and not 
of ifie Leart. We award the first prem:um to Col. 
Horace Caproi : trie secor.d to Col. Jno. D. Bsvlir.^. 
aad the third to Mr. James Somerrei). 

Ail of vbich Is most respectfullj submitted. 
J so. H. Batvc, Hoaano C. Scott, 

Sam'l H D:ra! ctt, Jsto. H. WAmivc. 

[*This statement was published vilh the prize 
ci»af of Col. Capron. io the Not. No. of the Farmer.] 

[Reports of Committees cootiaued in our next.] 

QLEEX ANNE'S CO., MD. 

To Vu Editor 'J the minurican Farmer. 

Sir: Id some par.s of Queen Anne's there is as 
much ir«dustnr and permarient improTemcct b«in; 
made as io anj part of the Shore; aiid in the vicinitT 
of Wtc I^ridm:, there are as fine farms and giod 
farmi'i^ a% can be found in the Countr: amor.g them 
is l.hatof Edward T. Paea, Esq., who finds it to hii 
interest to secure the servicts of Ine best of orer- 
seers, deeming the additional amount be maj be 
required to pay for sucn, no equivalent to the advao 
lagas lo be derived from having a faithful man, who 
is, at all times, to be depe&ded upon. Mr. Paca is 
now tuoktiiulin; t^c itfM and rail fence for tlie old 
fashioned worm fence, and {^atesfor bars, and erect- 
ing comfortable winter accommodatiors and shed- 
din* for his stock. He is waging a war of cxiermi- 
natiun a;:ainst weeds ar.d briars, which he is careful 
to have deposited, with all ^uch r>ibbish, into his 
bam yard, ife recently sold in tl.i* city, raised on 
hiA farm, 4. 400 bu*J:el* of corn. He i* now engaged, 
with all his force, in manuring; his field*: and, by 
the first of January, he will have all his arranze- 
ment« made, «o that he vould be ready to enjoy his 
New Year's holidays. .Mr. P.'s farm gives evidence 
of being guided by a neat and improving farmer. 



WORK IS THE GARDEN. 

There is. reai.y. so iit^e t£> ba dooe in the crait 

majority cf fanaen' garde&i, i:: tiis DOQtfc, thmt wn 

vo^Id oa:t this pan of ocr mocthiy talc, bat that 

ve are a:iXk»3i to call atlectioc ta the zteeoaitj of 

cotstr^ciisg 

WA'Ui Frmua.^T:^t9» ean be m£ilj and chnp^ 
aaie, aztd vi:l be fo<ssd to be istri^aic^Iy wtu 
tven:y times ;bezr cost. The foljovmg plan it aim* 
pie a&d uaexpeasive : 

Make a frame of 2 iacb boart!s. 13 fc«t king, 4 
ftet wide, as high again at ti>e &ack u ia front 
P.ace Uts DO a vara rorder, faciag Sosrh, soy 6 
incbei frtm the fecce. Tocr fraoe being io plaeOv 
make a tcp U/ be raised with hi:.ge9 : cover the top 
vr.i str:-rg coane white &:t::i.r vbsch. vbeo oo, 
mitst be Oiled. Tiis beinz doce xDd the fraiao 
ready, go to your sus.e aa^i prx;:rc as moch dune 
as you may need ; place this uacer eovcr, tarn it 
over vitb lie fork daily for tvo or three days ; then 
put tiis dung thus trnted iLto the fraoe*, to tbo 
depth of 6 ioches ; spread it evenly. This doae, put 
OD 4 inches of ligtt nca garden oiould, rake this 
smooth, and your hot-bed viJ be readr to receifo 
ycur seed. 

The above sized bed. if properly divided iala 
squares, vill be fousd big esougb to r»ite Lhree or 
four sons of early casbage piafl*»s, cauliflower plonti* 
lettuce pianti, beeu. tomatoes acd egg plants. And 
vho, pray, to save the trtflxg expense, woald deny 
his famify the luxury of a fail supply of eariy 
. Tezetablesr 

I Toe vacuum betveen the back of the fruno and 
; the fence must be filled vith fresh stable manore. 

.As the rardni is the generally conceded property of 
j Koman. we bare no fears but that s:;e vili see to the 
J construction of a hot-bed, as she needs no stronger 
I motive to action than the doing good, and there can 
I be no greater good than that of ensuring the comfoiti 
! of oue's home. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Frcm tht 21 sf cf X<fttmber to tfu "iXHk ofPtttmktr, 

Kept at Scric":ij%n UaJ. near Syk»«iU«. CurSu CooMj, Jfd. 

ra<*T. iji 6 3VJ»c <, c. nt.. a o'elo:t. n: >■. atd jf 6 m'ei«fJt. 



An Onnr«^. lilH^ above ihe ordinary eiz*. wm l«ft at our 
office a ft:w4a>ii vinre. wriieh was yr«wn in Uii* county. It 
ia »urti a Hpc-imrn of ihi- lu«oi"U'< fruit a« wmM do credit tr> 
a nior« ««iuUi«m dim*-. Tl.c pr'id'icer i^ Mrg. R. P. C'hnpinaii, 
Ihe inoUi'r of nur esteemed n-prc»eiiUlive ui Vou^et^.—Fort 
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any statement we eould make, as by appending the 
report of the receipts and disbursements from 1841, 
the time it was purchased by Col. Capron, up to 
1847 inclusiTe « The facts exhibited in this interest- 
ing statistical table, are so incontroTertible as to 
prove, conclusively, that he who has money and 
withholds it from the purchase of manures, is actu- 
ated l^ false economy. 

In concluding the report of this farm, the committee 
have no hesitation in saying that, independent of the 
pleasure growing out of the courteous reception 
which they met with, no visit in their lives was ever 
attended with greater edification. And although we 
all have not the facilities to adopt this system in 
extenso, yet we may practice upon it in miniature or 
according to our means. 

The committee cannot terminate their official 
duties without saying, that, in every instance in 
examinations of the farms of the diflferent competi- 
tors, they met with the most gratifying and hospitable 
reception. But as every pleasure must have its 
alloy, we now come to the responsible and unpleasant 
part of our duty, viz : that of adjudicating upon the 
merits of the respectiie farm competitors. They 
have endeavored to decide impartially and without 
respect to persons ; but, as they lay no claim to infal- 
libility, their decisions may be erroneous. If, how- 
ever, such should be the case on this occasion, we 
assure our friends it is an error of the head and not 
of the heart. We award the first premium to Col. 
Horace Capron ; the second to Col. Jno. D. Bowling, 
and the third to Mr. James Somervell. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 
Jno. H. Batme, Horatio C. Scott, 

SamY H. Dorsett, Jno. H. Waring. 

[*This statement was published with the prize 
essay of Sol. Capron, in the Nov. No. of the Farmer.] 

[Reports of Committees continued in our next.] 

QUEEN ANNE'S CO., MD. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer, 

Sir: In some parts of Queen Anne^s there is as 
much industry and permanent improvement being 
made as in anv part of the Shore; and in the vicinity 
of Wye Landing, there are as fine farms and good 
farming as can be found in the County: among them 
is that of Edward T. Paca, Esq., who finds it to his 
interest to secure the services of the best of over- 
seers, deeming the additional amount he may be 
required to pay for such, no equivalent to the ad van 
tagts to be derived from having a faithful man, who 
is, at all times, to be depended upon. Mr. Paca is 
now substituting the post and rail fence for the old 
fashioned worm fence, and gates for bars, and erect- 
ing comfortable winter accommodations and shed- 
ding for his slock. He is waging a war of extermi- 
nation against weeds and briars, which he is careful 
to have depo&ited, with all such rubbish, into his 
bam yard. He recently sold in this city, raised on 
his farm, 4.400 bushels of corn. He is now engaged, 
with all his force, in manuring his fields; and, by 
the first of January, he will have all his arrange- 
ments made, so that he would be ready to enjoy his 
New Year's holidays. Mr. P.'s farm gives e?idence 
of being guided by a neat and improving farmer. 



WORK IN THE OARDEN. 

There is, really, so little to be done in the great 

majority of farmers' gardens, in this month, that we 

would omit this part of our monthly talk, but thai 

we are anxious to call attention to the neeessity of 

constructing 

Hot-bed JVaifMS.— These can be readily and eheaplr 
made, and will be found to be intrinsically worth 
twenty times their cost. The following plan ii lim* 
pie and unexpensive : 

Make a frame of 2 inch boards, 13 feet long, 4 
feet wide, as high again at the back as in front 
Place this on a warm border, facing South, say 6 
inches from the fence. Your frame being in placet 
make a top to be raised with hinges ; cover the top 
with strong coarse white cotton, which, when on, 
must be oiled. This being done and the frame 
ready, go to your stable and procure ai much dung 
as you mav need ; place this under cover, turn it 
over with the fork daily for two or three days; then 
put this dung thus treated into the frame, to the 
depth of 6 inches ; spread it evenly. This done, put 
on 4 inches of light rich garden mouM, rake this 
smooth, and your hot-bed will be ready to receive 
your seed. 

The above sized bed, if properly divided into 
squares, will be found big enough to raise three or 
four sorts of early cabbage plants, cauliflower plants, 
lettuce plants, beets, tomatoes and egg plants. And 
who, pray, to save the trifling expense, would deny 
his family the luxury of a full supply of early 
vegetables ? 

The vacuum between the back of the frame and 
the fence must be filled with fresh stable manure. 

As the garden is the generally conceded property of 
woman, we have no fears but that she wUi see to the 
construction of a hot-bed, as she needs no stronger 
motive to action than the doing good, and there can 
be no greater good than that of ensuring the comforts 
of one^s home. 



An Orance, liul« above Uie ordimiry sisf-, was left at our 
ofRce a few days lince, which was Erown in Uii* county. It 
is ftuch a specimen of this luscious fruit a« would do credit to 
a more souUiem clime. The producer is Mrs. E. P. Chapman, 
the moUier of our esteemed rcpre*eutaUve in Von§^eaa,—Port 
Tbkwce Times. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
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' 8ykesville, iJarroU County, Md« 
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FLORICULTURE. I l" •"" "est report, we thsll be sbia tofuniih 

Pnpaniftr Uu .imiriem Funatr, bv S. Ftial, fTgnri. Tour readcn with iho ■tatiilici of the tobacco Inda 

WORK FOR JANUARY. I for Ihe pa»l jeer, givins Iho number of hogibeidi 

CtBullUi wilt now be flowerlnj;, aad will need , "f (be ai[ri.'rent lorta iaspeoted, the itock now oa 
plentj of water. Attend to sjrinjting, and ipooge band hare and in Eorope, dto, &c. 
Ihe foiiage whenever it becomti dusty. I Of tbo Grain mirket, we baye Tory little louj, 

^nboiwill now be Bwelling their buda. and should except (hat the tendency of all lorti of f-rain hu 
baTe B copioui suppi; of water. | been daiemtmrJi during the whole of the put month, 

7^^iip^,//!(■rinJ*^, and other spring flowerinffbulb», We Dow nuoto prime red wheal ]03o. to (l.M; 
■hould be planted at once, (if not dooc before) and common, 90 to 95; white, for family flour, Tery 
protecledlVoni the weather b; means of leHTcs, Ac. | scarce, MO to (1.13. Rye, 58 to 60. OaU, 35 lo 

Jfyarimti may yat be set in glaites or pota; those' ^- Old yellow com, 53i new yellow, 50 to 51; old 
-' eidy planted, should be brougbt to tlie Jigbt. white, 48;to 49; new white, 45 to 45. 



Rata should have plenty of : 
CiutuHi. — Keep dry tbis mo 
Chitua PriMuout ihoutd ha 



ry fine day. 

moderate Bupplie 

Giraniunu will now be growing, and, such as neei 
R, sliould be repoited. 

GrfM-tDHM nmiii— GIto these plenty of ai 
eiery fine day. Water carefully and fuaiiijilB will 
tobacco, to kill inaecis, Etc, 




Eiery Udy or gentleman that i< fond of gardening 
•houlil bsTB a tool cbesl. They contain a complete 
set of garden (ool>— all fitted to one handle, and lo 
con^irucled that all the tools may be packed in the 
chest and locked Up. They are made of different 
aiies and prices, by E. Whitman, jr. from $10 to g30. 

REVIEW OFTHPrTOBACCO AND 
GRAIN MAKKETS. 

RepartidfarDu ".imttican Fanair," bj /. JF. tf E- 
ttmBiib, Fanacra and Pimlm' JIgtnli, /unuary 

111, 1849. 

The tobacco market, t<ir the past month, has 

vcn, OS is usual at this season of the year, »Ettt 

. jt-Li and, indeed, it has been even more so this year 

btn il is ordinarily, growing out of the European 

"-nlutions and the consequent disturbance of trade 

.. that quarter, lo which we more particularly al- 

"ded in our laM report. We quote common dark 

,op and seconds at 3 to (3; eood crop, 3^ to 94^; 

^.xhI and fine reds, S to $7^; ifino rcda, suilabla far 

"rappers, BtojlS, hut there is not much of this 

-eription of the Marjland crop of late years, and 

lut there has been of^it, has been virt low, com- 

•v^d with former years. Ohio tobaceo wc quote 

"etoforc, Tii: fair red?, 5 to Jl; good ■ •'* "ine 

. und ai>tinElcd, ' •"*■. ■ ■'■' ■ "' "■ 'i - "■" 



CORN AND COB CKU8HliH>. 

TIIA1' f mred Ili« (inl preniiun ■[ Uk: dtiitp Pair 
Ihr Knir M< ilii .MoiyKnd lii>Liiiiu, nii cwlr be p 
U.ix iov; hj- njijdyiiig lo 



NOTICE TO FAHHEDfl. 

PIEKXIINU WIIKAT IIRII.L, KaHr-^ ¥<Mn CuiHr 
nt BiiMitr. J. T. finan'i nimi Faii: Whluiiii^ 
Vmafhi Imn Riul-H'ay ll-ox iMwfr anil Thnnhlof M»- 

iU,e«ii milytii; liwl in Ucliionirr lir anplyiBi In 

£. \mtMAN, jn. 



PLOUHHS I PLOUGHS 1 1 

AHOXU IIIO l-lnogll. M WhiUIHUI^ •Til) IH DwBd UN 
1-roaiy k y\e«i>i HutHcii, \niina k Nmn'at Mioor k 
llonnfl} Muerr k Cli.inihN^dini tVller; Wwidcock; Uatii k 
of in rin^ and vorlogi otter kindi or RoiiclB la 



'•.(.'omerorLlfliik Fntl-ft*., OtfUmon. 



PrsmiBin Com Sbellwi fbr Sale. 

C%£\£\ I'T tVhIlinanV Impmred BInile Com NirlletL 

VW uSlOcw-li. ioaofWMuoiaVInproTHDoo-' , 

bhiC'arnHtieUcR,ii91Bcseb. SO eT Whimaa's lmnn>nd> i 

Hone 1-DKerrHu 8hell<!n.Bi«30iBd«nauh. Wurai>u« i 

•■--'—' — -■* aue, ihrll elMiin uif' i 

ilernld io the Unllii- i 

i. WIIITMAV.JR. '. I 



or LIchI k Pntl-ilf.. Biillliiiii 



PREMIUM THRE8HEK AND CLEANER. 

FAHRlKltV whci wnni ibcir wh*u ihieiliail, deuiH aed 
•cTFciicd at une ^ind tho umeeperuiua, with mm ecsno- 
iiiyui niicni, Unioaiiil power. Bad *l» pnrfteiiiin oT appam- 
<"•, than ihaldcme lit aiif ulber macbliu: oT lb* hih ewi, 
tr kimwn, wngld da well la Mnd no tlidr erdera wlibnat 

!*«]' eSin IB BBpfiir 



_ _, _e whkb nink Mie lit pre- 

iuiB (Bad ihH h* UBinntf enaHiit,) al ibe tai EibttidTn, 
"- -"-uTBaltiRiaKiorBt on tqaal dWaneala nftardi- 
m nur dMB fiir Al 1*, or Bi rh* ahnp Ar MM. 
ir Pair we ban bhIf an InprmrciBCnl ia IM Imd 
poirrr, (wblrh w* parpMn pMtndBe,) I9 w' ' ' 
iNore power eon ba pined Ihw ibi nna »*!• 
fill* aupcriDr iViwar will be (bmiilird » 
liir«lW, andftwabiHKiiMlO. IVIUi tbi 
S> III an bmluH' tVhiuit ran bn ihrtalicd, < 
Kr iKHir. We bi« aluat inilBf aji 

pnwms wUcb will be ddlveird in lltltioibrc, cH Ipi, « at 
Ibe ibup at ftO, 

PendiH vbn hax WBlar Power, bj uiihk oar TbiaahatBBd 
Clnner cm liaire a iplrmlul ibmhiai KTaniCBtni. 

iTi.FP •, pi.)>'ri|R.NcvWiBd>M7CmnnCo.,lU. ,■ 



in ilw dw uT BaltiRian! 
ncUcHU Aim nurdaiB f 
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'NOTICE 

ORT'S ctlrUriio.1 rniiiit SKLF-.'^riARPKMXG 
LOCfiilS, iii:iiiiil'iict(iri-fl hy M« Hire and ChaiiiU'riiuii, 
iztmi, I)L-t;ivvarc. 'J'hn-'' plnuuh!! Ihivi' uiki'ii the pri;- 
•viT many ri)iu|i( tilurM, at M^vi-ral plowing iiintoh«"i, 

cori>ii!<'ri'il. hy iliDof win) use tlu'in, tiiv btst plmigh 
iibtr. (.'(>ri:!i(*:ii>'ti froiii iiwiiiy ot' tiie kvt larmurri in 
1; anil the H<lj(iiiiiMi;Suiir'ic(>tilii |>(.> pr(Kliiri'«l,i('ii('reit- 
tiiti! ilic lii:!li i'>tiiiiaiiiiii in wlikMi tlify arc held. I'licy 
iiiL'ii liL'tit<'r dniil Ihun any uUirr plitiiifh imw in use — 
■ i-lraily and wiili I'a^c (d tlio pUiu'jIiiiiiui and tiorcc*. 
! l*]tiMsii<. anil ('.i>iini!^ tn Ik; had ot* 

MCllul.AS I . MoTT. I'Hca Mrrcl, Halllmoro, 

thi ir MiN' A^tMii iiir ihi- kiIo nf them. .\\t-» may he 
'. r. Moli.ri-tr |Kit«:it IIi/lhm'-shHiik jjlecl C'liiti valor 
I very !*iipiTi-ir nMM'if. ili.-rl 

ty &L Mears' Preiiiiuin Centre-Draft 
PLOUGHS. 

I^on N the rtpn-o-i-Hi madf, **thc Proniy ii« ihc hc^t 
jugh in the \\ •iriit." that It may •'immii unnc-ci*t<Knry for 
nil the attt'iifiiiii of Farmer^ Ui this pluuuh; hut a^ nil 
inxioiis t(i kii-iw uh'irarriod uirihc /-'•'.'in in the ereat 
a:! Matrh nr ilir Mitrylaitd State Fair. I have thu plra- 
9Hy Ihai iIk iiroi iirfiiniiiii wuh ;L;;:iin nward<'d in the 
•rruniii-d hy t!.i* Nn. ;>| i'muty & .Mrnr.-«* (;cntre-l)r<tt\ 
-niakinc ni<u-' iiiiin t),ie Tiijunnisd JioUurs that thisi 
has rt'Oi-ivc.l in pifiaMtintf. \Vv tmly dcent ii ncoen- 
uii at tliiif time tu ^.lv, lue vanoiiii m/a'^ t)t'ihi!i I'lougli 
alchy i:. WHITMAN, JR., 

Kaltiinnre, yUl. 

■se Powers, Threshing Machines, 
Ploughs, ^c. 

l)R SALE AT LKSS THAN FIRST COST. 
^uh»'criher :i<lviTii.'>4'd iii.s cniire vtock of Iniplomcnl* 
>r ^aie at aucmn. M (a'^c place at the late Statu Agri- 
Fair, held III tint t'liy, hut not lieinc {Mrmiltcd tu 
R »;ilu till S:i;iird:iy. tin List day ol'ihe Fair, when the 
had iiiiHtIv lu.t till' niy. h<> did not acconipliwh hin nb- 
e hat on iiand aliont tin l'|nn;rhs, tie\('ral tlurne Pow- 
rhru:'hiiii; Mai-tiin<.-<i. (>i hi:< own |)uient Iron Frame 
cal Straw Cuin'r, all with extra knivcv, and two of 
i 'ii inch i<i/.r. fiit*'d for hand or liorne iNiwer, revolv- 
ims niMl capahli- of ciitii.fi *JUOO biihlieU of >tniw |K:r 
k'heut Fan, ami a Fan lor rk-anin; (.'lovrr iieed, Corn 
Urindcri>, and many oihrr artiolfi^, all iiiiido in alailh- 
:ier, and ofihu Uv-t niaiiTiala, all of which he will cell 
lliAii the lir.ot oiiKt, an he lian no room to tttore them.— 
il«o for sale very low, Lathes, oni^ very Inrue for turii- 
,>iiiQ and L'liiickinc; u ltlai>k.*-iiiitir)S IteMow^i, (which 
•r heen iimmI.) Aii\il, and a i:rfat quantify of I'unifues 
dinir TiMd«, >h'dj«'s, alc ; one Trip llaminer, fnuii the 
lieiimeiulTi ; l'alt••rll^ with dio«. kc; one lIoiKim:.' 
(>riiidSiiiiiL> and (■rind Stnne Fniini'.»; acri'Ut varieiy 
lins Fla^k"; avrt'at varieiy of riouirh /'aiteriifl. cronnd 
died in iIh* lK*«t iiiaiiii*-r. witii fullnw-lKiard iir«ii[ii'ri4ir 
Al!-o I'attfri:^ ii-r l!.ii»i« /'.iw rr>. Corn 5helU'ri<. H.c. 
iich will Itr ^f•ld at i:ir Ih«i than they can l>e iiuidc.-> 
ijiia wriliiii; hir iiifninmiiiin are expi.'i'li'd to pav tlieir 

J. S. liAST.M AN, 
III III*; irar of IS) WiMt Trail Siru'Cl. 

■'. -I. nil'- 'I he -nli-TiliiT i- prepared to inriii«li from 

lii p>ji :it ilM' I i:y i:i»<k. Iliiltimnre. AM.'M ST^NK 

f li;r p:ir'->t d" fri;>'i'iii. ill iiverahli' af any pi>iiit on 

>a)H-.ikt> l{a> i>r it-^ triHiiario. at ^neh priei> ib> vaiinoi 

iiioii pp.-paii-d t>> fiiriii'>li <iipi-rijrhuildiiii! Linn* a:*i2.X'. 
lUiii h)id>.,<'raf j^t prr hl.i. i:. J. rixM'KR, 

City llhir^k, Maltiiiioro. 

I'Li'itiiis: pi.niiiMs:: 

'i ;ii' -iilio('rilii-r i- luaiiiifacturiiic I'loii^h;* 
lit varii >is p:iiirrii> aiiil o ditfi mit ^i/.i-*•; 
.'iN'» VViirat Fiiii'(.('\lM<driral Straw Cnt- 
nr-. t'lfii aiii| "rohiieco Cniti valor.', 

_ .• ni:\ siir.ij.nis. &.o. aui», 

IsIIIM; .MAtlII.\I>ai.d lU ii:.<E I'uWKRS— the-e 
f n«i-d hy iii'* tii'luiMi::; L't nili-ii^'ii. tdwhuni rrf* n nee 
, a.- ;•• ilit'ir •:ipi ri<»r \ aim-, v iz : \|es>r>-. T. Hiaid. Tli, 
Ir. \\aiA::i-. J. T. ir.ilj,-..T. WpMi. \V. .Mai-kall. J. 
r. A. S<l|ri..*.n, It. Si lliri.-iii. VV. IIiipli !!!:«. J. Kr'nt.tieii. 
tf.i. (J.ilr. I»r. Ffiiwn-k, \. rr'inkhii, J. (*. Wn-ui-, 
Arniidi'i '''iiiniy; *;. \V. \Vi'^-m.'«. J. T. Hailirr, K. R. 
IV. Ilii-u»i;. V. H'«wi'-,iirral\-rt '.-o.. .Md. AiiVuit of 
>nviH, l!aliiiii<iri* ro. fur ^alc of '.lie wondeiiek Flow, 
yivania Cirain rfallts. CHAS. U. IMirRY. 

iK'^hxim miiini. iiiiiiiiice fnmi lioward-kt., i.ear I'lait, 
aiid 'tore. ilidlini>.*twiirih-ht. ei>rner i'raii. 

ig of every variety, executeJ at this olllcc. 




fBlllK SCIISCRIREIi takes pleasure in reluming tliiutki to 
M. the munytreiitlfiiien who have hiviMired him with iheif 
MlLL-WtiRK ; aUo lo the liirmcrii and plniiter< /or their libo- 
ral >u|i[M>rt in tin* Maehiiit' line, and would rospcctfully in- 
fnrin them, that hiii endeavom li> pleai*e wUlconliime iinremis 
tins, lie i> prepared at rU iiuieii to bnildany of the following 
kinds ot MILLS . Overshot, Filch Hack, Urcaiil, L'liderNhoi, 
Rfaetini;, .Slrani, Wind, Tide, Morac-(M)wer, or Tread Mills ; 
and haviim thuheiit of workmen employed at piittern and mn- 
ehine makine, he caii at all titucii furnish Uiv bent ancieM at 
the low<"<t prieeri, Hiieh n* IIofHcpowcri, PuttiKraw tihrllen, 
Murray*!! Shellem, 4 kiiidif liandoiid power tihrlleni, |N)rtabl« 
.Mills adapted to any imwcr, Corn and Cob nindern, tftraw, 
ilay and Ftnlder Cuttem, Carry- big and .Mill fierewn ; also ma* 
niiiacinri*^ llt>i^lillS Macliiniv, Hooitins <.'nine^| Pile liriven, 
Turin iii{ Lathes and Sleani CiiL'iheit : and any kindof Maeliiii* 
.Mi'di'l or Mill-work built tu order. Auy kind offJatiiu;^ and 
Smii.'i-Wfirk at the U)we«i |iricGs. I wwrant all Milih tiliuuiecl 
and erected by me to operiiiu well. J.\ri. MI.'RKAY, « 

Millwrii!ht, VorknoarLifflitiit. Baltiuiorr. 

Also for t^nle, Jas. Murray *sp:itciilHi-panitiiii;Shclleri<,whJcb 
shells and putN ihi; e<irn in perfect uider at the Mine tiiiic, for 
till' mill ur for shippiii|; — Pcr^ms living near the eily can bring 
with them one or twn tiarrels of com, and give UiCbheller a 
tair trial iMM'nre |Mircha>iiiz. 

llr has alro fur sali% the followini* necnnd linnd .Mafbinery i 
S pair 4 It (I in. French bun .Mili.«ti>iii>8, with all the L'tanng; 1 
pair ti fl t) in. Frcnrh liiirr Milhtimfs, with all tlie i!i>arinf{ | 
and s'lini- Saw .Mill wnrk —the whole arc i;oud, and any oraU 
ot thu above will be auUl low. n 1 

HaMkax, N. C, .Aususi afjih. '47. 

Mr. Jaii. .MrRRAT,—/>ciir Sir.*— This is to certify that 1 have 
ii-id your fans dursni; tiie la^l >priii;! and summer, and feel no 
iK'sitation in hayiii!! they an' the be^I hy far, I ever ttaw, I laB- 
ned with one fan, one thouMind barrels of corn in one day — 
and in f me day fanned one tlioiisHnd bii.slielii of wlifot, aii it 
ciiuic froniathe tiirnsher. They will do vla much as any two I 
ever had, iu the same time. Yours, &c. 

jr. B. HATHA irAY. 

PREMIUM AGRICULTURAL. MACHI- 
NERY, PLOWS, Stc. 

AT the recent Azriculturul Fairtc held in this State and 
Pennsylvania, we have received Prcniinms for Uie fol- 
lowini; Plows and Machinery. We do not publish these 
awards, however, us lui evidence of decided merit ; on tbo 
contrary, it frequently occurt that niaehiiirry iNisi^essing no 
real inunl receive prcmiiiins, nnd those of prent cxcellenco 
arc entir<dy unnoticed, thus causing an erhuieous opinion by 
publishing the awards, nnd instead of guiding the liirmer to 
make a pro]>er seh-i-iiDii. he is led In purcha>e pbiws ami 
machinery which , when bronjjht into practical u«e, proves, to 
his surprise ami \c\aiinn, i-ntirely useless. The awards, 
however, are ji«« tull'i ■ -, vi/. : 

At the Philadi-lphia .\zrieiiltural Fair, we recitved the 
highivt premium li-r <iiir Patent £aglc COR.V SIIKLLER, 
Cvhnilrical S'l'KAW CLT'JER, and Ciliudrical STHAXV 
CCTTEU, \Mih I nrn«talk Laceraii rs attached. \:> otiier 
inarliinr> were (ilhriil liy lis at tlii> Fair. 

At thf l.'pprr Marihuro* Fair, we received the hight-st pre- 
miuiu for thi* I'olliwini.', vi/. : Kt and M li«'!>t PLiiW.bofit 
HOUSE roVVEU nml TilltASIlINt; MACHINE. biM FAX- 
MNc; MILL. hiM r»jK\ SIIELLEIL lust cnK.V AM) 

con i:ur.«<HEH,i.iM mi cultivatimj lmple.ml\ rd, 

and hv>\ STRAW AXU iDDULIt CITTEK. 

At tiiL- Mar>laii(l Siaii; F.iir, hrld in this City, wo rfceived 
ihr riilliiwniu prriiini:i>, \i/. : (ii'st Siiufh' HorM* PLt.)W,be»t 
niMLL MAKItciW, l».->t (JRAIX CRADLE. For ihe hf.i 
and iiio.>t nlnll•:rilll^ ndlfftiKii of i:altini'ire maik- A<>1!ICLX- 
Tl'RAL .MACHIxr.KV, PH»WS, Sto., a Silvtr Cohh t. 

And at the Tallmt lounty Fair, held at Ea-tim. Mil ,wn 
wiTu lioiiorrd Willi ajH'rIici sweep stakes, haviiej received 
tlie fiiilowiiiu nw-iiilo, \j/: j-'nr ihe bi>t Seed and Can^ 
PLOWS, hi-t idltN SMELLER, liest HORSE pnWER, 
iN.'st thrashing: MACHI.VE and «e;)hratnr aitirlied, best 
TllRAsm.VO MACHINE, litM l)oine«tie CtiRN MILL, 
best CORN DRILL. In>i (jrain SEPAR V'I'OR. he>i CHAF- 
lINt; MILL. h. rt HARROW, lM>t flLTIV.VI'OR, best 
Corn and Cub Cru>h<-rand Corn L'linder, lie.-l ''x Yoke. 

R. SINiLAlR, JR. K. TO., 

decl Lii'ht Strtet, n*':ir Pratt Sinrct, ll.illimorc. 

"■lOR SALE— Sen nil vry tine ymii.K ROARS, of tl.p 
MS Chi'-sti-r Ciitinry bri-cd. nowli wrrk^ ulil— \% ill |.i: dvh\<'r<:il 
III this city hy (Mlrl^lnlas. at .«<} each. Also, a few (laiis nf tiie 
r-ro«s of tiic Iri^h L'l^tcr, ParkiiiMtn and \\ hilr llirk*'hire 
hrce«l, which uiil he leady for delivery by tiie Ut (»f March, at 
$?? IHT |»Hir. .A[iply at thii Otflec. 

0^)A(;E ORANGE SEED.— Persons wi^hmK to obtain a 
Mipply ot this Seed, can be t'uruiiihcd at tJiia Ollicv, at the 
reduced rate uf ^-i fier quart. decl 
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M. DnvnL kindi nf Plcnw. a ngal vnrMy iir tlnnowH, Cul 
tlirUnn,|Mlgnt,aNiltinwe».lliifW! I>nwi9n, Craln Cradlcn 
Tlimlirn|iuidr«uiintM*riiliu, Milts HwCntten. On 
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UiUcn, Rmd Otnfta, Aim, i;iiiiiii>, kc. kr. ThxiB liiipm. 
BWnU M« »iiilf inula up trnm aiw ud ■■■»» innnrit 
pUUm, and m wimiind to In uT Uw kni MiUHialii, uid 
pul MiMlwr la Uw Mniunii mmnvr.nnd iifa MHih>[ Gniili. 

HBrllmOiaal ntU-Atnmiiltwtttitnutml. 

VOiHng,. KktittM Phrt, Uarmw 1'mh. aiiil Iron Wotk ol 
■U kindi lime In nria in Uic (4H'iK>t and bun niaiiBtr. 

Shw ni(iM^ aufor usHCTi. Aini luitn, ^w uiin.Kfi. 

ll«(,CaaldniH, kc, liir flantaiiMH. 

K%ii ObU, ant WtMi— IHIKreiil kindfuiil lini, krplcon. 
MbbU* nn biad. 
—SeUkfir Ur PltU inii Oi-nhn-^fntb u ImpmTed VVinHI 

■ ■■ r, Daricyt 'law, Oim, Beaiw, Pem, 
" ~ '*'ir«r, lad Unuu 
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~SADOI.E, HARNESS AND TRClfK~ 

lI^V(rr.>f CTOAI'. 

THE •ubFribrni-irhD, al Ikr bue Palrnf Ih« Maiylantf 
Inililulr. nmlvad ttaa^flnl jnTnaiaiiH Ibt aniMn In ihtir 

orLBilini>iuHlGEnllrmHi*( SAUDLKH, Omcli, Winn and 
(^rt ll.AKNKaU, Dridlm, Wlilpn, tVillan and tTainna, 

/iiflv lu c^nip .nn Ihc MHK funll^ nn bo obliliK-d in the iHiy. 
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09- rinw Cniiliiiaii, n( IfiF N'siv Vork RiiBpnIlEnn ekllM 
incinl. nlwRy nn band, and old implciurnb' tvpalird, u N«. 
38 KNsOBa'I'ltl^ei', ■djDiniiiEilie Dcl-atiMaikn, BalUaran. 
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BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY, 1849. Mo. 8. 



WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Before we enter upon the details of the work for 
fbit month, we shall make a few ramuka upon the 
WuiTi AND RiBHTs or Aqhicdltdri. 

Tbere ts do intelligent agriculturiit but will admit 
that Iha Science of Agricullure itandi in need of 
ttia lightsof insIruelion,Biid that u the whole frame 
vork of sDcietj is sustained bj the labors and pro- 
4iKts of the fanner and planter, thej hare irresisti- 
Uj strong claims to the fostering care of gOTern- 
BwdU, bolb State and National; and that ss all 
Other chnes hare been protected by the proper 
aathorilies, it is but fair that the agricultural clu), 
who form eight-tenths of the entire population of 
the eouQtrj, and sustaioa erery other, are equally 
■ntitled to receiTB a shore of the beDefactions 
(OTeniment. There are, perhaps, in the United 
States, seTen or eight of the State gorernments who 
•DDufllly appropriate certain amounts of money in 
■id of their respective Agricultural Scieties; but 
Vutt ttppnprialiiiBt, from the rery nature of things, 
•ro calculated to cover, but to a very limited amount, 
the real wants of the husbandmen of the country: 
they aid the Societies in their award of premiums, 
sod, to that extent, serre to excite a taudsble spirit 
of emulation, and to keep alire an ambition and 
liTalrj well calculated to make agricullon enegetlc 
knd enterprising. But, say what ws may of Uieae 
State allowances, they do not meet the real wants 
of thtf rural popuialioo of our country-, norcaa Uhe 
expected that State authorities can make such grant* 
aa will be sufficient for the purpose. 

Indulging in the belief expressed abore, we hdd U 
Oiat ii ii apedaU^ frvptrfir airy .Sgriettltwat Sodri-i/ 
and Clvb in Uu cmmtni la git vp nunmaU, and for- 
ward them to Congress, asking that eppropriatioos 
of the public tanik be made to the seteral Stales, 
■ccotiling to their respectiTe poputatioaa, luScient 
to establish •^^neuflurol fnslilulti in each of the 
Congressional Districts in the country. At these 
Bstitute* the art aiid science of Acriculture should 



be taught, praelicoUji, aa well as thtortlieaOt- Thero- 
fore, the grants of land ■hould not only he sufficient 
to lUMUb, but to nulirin Iht IialilvUi *fln Vwf may 
be atabliilud, throug^bout all time to come. Tha 
Public lands being the common property of all tha 
States, no possible objeelion could be raised againit 
sueh a disposition of the lequired portions of thtm, 
as the people of each of the Stales would equally 
share In the beaedta to Sow from the susaatad 

We throw out these brief remarks In the hope 
that the Extailivt nfflan itf ^grittiUttrat Sodttin will 
feel IhemaelTes called upon to go to work promptly. 
Every thing must hare a beginning; and the sooner 
the better it it that a good measure shall be begun. 
Should the memorials meet with the eoli itmiUtrs 
of the Congressmen at fint, that must notdiacounfe 
future efforts, as it is within the power of human 
peneverance tn oTcreome all obslBeles, however 
great they may be; and especially is such the case 
when that perseverance is directed to the aehiBve- 
menl of a noble and generous purpose. It should 
be borne in mind, that as the Repreaentatives in 
Congress are ihctivt, their repugnance can be over- 
come through a resort to the ballet hia; and if this 
resort be not adopted by the agricultural classes, 
they will prore not only craven of spirit, but recre- 
ant to that duty which they owe themselves and 
ofispring. lliey possess the power to enforce com- 
pliance with their just demaods, and they must 
feariessly use It. 

Mamtrt maUng. — No eSbrI within your power 
should be omitted to add to the quantity of your 
manure; and jou should be equally careful to pre- 
serve its juaJJIy from deterioration. It is useless to 
expect good com or root erops, unless the land t« 
well manured. Therebre, we repeal our admoni- 
tion — increaae your slock of manures. The sources 
whence you may draw the materials. It is scarcely 
necessary to point them out; bat we will say that 
any thing which will m, is an element of manure. 
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PttdirM.— If you ha?e any pastures, strew oyer 
each acre of them, as early this month as possible, 
ft bushel of plaster. If you hare ashes to spare, 
broadcast two bushels orer each acre, also. If you 
lia?e neither plaster nor ashes, spread fire bushels 
of lime on each acre. Either of these substances 
will encourage the growth of grass, and increase 
jour depasturing resources a hundred fold. 

Winter Ploughing. — As this is the last winter 
month, if you hare any stiff clays that you intend for 
spring crops, you must use all your energy in plough- 
ing them up; by so doing, you will save time and 
improre the texiun of your land, profided you do 
noi plough it when wet, 

Ctooer'UyB, — If you hare a clover-ley that you 
intend to put in com, we would adfise you to sow 
00 each acre of it, after ploughing, rolling and har- 
rowing, 3 bushels of salt. Such application will not 
only giro a quietus to the myriads of worms who 
congregate in such places, but will prove a valuable 
manure for your com. 

Fencing:.— Have you cut and got out all the timber 
you may need for fencing ? If not, let us tell you 
that you have no time to lose, and should go to work 
at once and make up for lost time. Without good 
and substantial fences, your crops are always in 
danger from your own as well as your neighbors' 
atock; interest, then, as well as pride, should spur 
jou on to complete this work. 

Fences. — See that all the briars, brambles and 
shrubbery are cut up from the sides of your fences. 
The stranger who passes by your farm who beholds 
no nuisances of the kind, will, very justly, conclude 
that you are a neat and notable husbandman; where- 
fts, if he sees your whole line of fence thus encum- 
bered, he will draw a conclusion the very opposite. 

JmpUments lif Husbandry f Tools, Carts, Wagons, Sfc» 
—Examine every thing of this kind with care, 
TouaiELF, and have all that need it instantly re- 
paired, so that they may be ready at a moment's 
warning. By attention to this, now, you will save 
yourself from waste of time and vexation of spirit 
next month. Every farmer should, at all times, 
have his tools and implements in good order: an 
omission to do so, is a neglect as wilful as it is un- 
pardonable. If the master is neglectful of his duty, 
bis hands are very apt to follow his example — much 
more so than if the example were a good one. 

Fire Wood, — Have you wood enough piled up, 
convenient to your dwelling and quarters, to last 
you till next November. If not, see, and that 
quickly, that a sufficient quantity is felled, hauled 
in, and piled up. 

Bams, SlabUs and Out-houses. — Have these cleaned 
ftod whitewashed. 

Poultry and Poultry Houses, — ^Tour poultry should 
be well fed thii month — provided with lime or old 
mortar and sand. Tour poultry houses should be 
Iboroughlj cleansed, nests and other fixtures; new 



straw should be put in the nests, and the liouse itself 
white-washed inside and out. 

MUch Cows, — ^Tbis and the ensuing month are 
trying ones; therefore, increase your attentions to 
your milch cows; see that they have plenty of long 
and slop food; and, while jou are thus discharging 
an imperative duty to these generous creatures, 
make up your mind to put in a few acres of roots, 
next spring, for food for them next winter. 

InrCalf Cows, — These will require to be well 
attended to. 

Worlang ondmals^ of all kinds, should be oared for 
this month with redoubled attention. They should 
be well fed, regularly curried and rubbed dowD» 
watered thrice a day, and receive allowances of a 
mixture of equal parts of ashes, lime and salt, twice 
a week. 

Sheep, — Be careful of these animals; feed them 
regularly thrice a day; water them as often, and 
keep a mixture of salt and tar always before them, 
in a trough, under cover. Let their shed be dry 
and well littered. 

Sailing qf Stock generally. — A mixture of salt, 
ashes and oyster shell lime, in equal parts, should 
always be kept on hand, and each head of horses, 
mules, oxen and cows, young and old, should receive 
one ounce at a time, twice or thrice a week. Oyster 
shell lime is preferable to stone lunCt because it 
contains about two per cent of 6oiie eeriA, a substanee 
essential to keep up the wear ^d tear of the bonet 
of the animals. 

Tobacco Beds. — See to the burning and preparatkm 
of these, preparatory to sowing the seed. 

Farmng Implements and Toob.— Have you an mmpU 
stock on hand: if not, purchase those needed, mod 
be sure to get them of the best and most approved 
kinds. It is folly to attempt to farm without a good 
supply, and just as bad to keep them in bad repair. 
No man should make his calculation to make up his 
deficiency in implements by borrowing from liis 
neighbors. While every farmer should take pleasure 
in lending to his neighbor, when required so to do, 
all should consider it their duty tQ provide them* 
selves so fully, as never to be compelled, except by 
accident, to be a borrower. Oood implements, and 
plenty of them, are essentials in good farming. 

Post Timber. — As timber for posts are getting scaree, 
we would advise all who may be short of such timber 
on their farms, to sow yellow locust seed next spring. 
If they do so, the plants will be fit to set out tho 
succeeding one, and in twelve years they will be 
large enough for posts. The best way to prepare tht 
ued, is to pour hot water over them, and let tliem 
remain in the soak 48 hours. The seed should be 
sown in deep loamy ground, which should be mi^ 
nured well, deeply ploughed and harrowed; then 
make drills two feet apart, 3 inches deep; drill the 
seed in about 4 inches asunder, cover up and prea| 
down the earth with the baek of a shorel or boo* 
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the plants come up, keep them clean of weeds 
rass until, from their size, the plants shade the 
d and prevent the growth of all intruders. A 
ew acres set in yellow locusts, would keep 
a large size farm in posts, which, when thus 
led, would be permanent; therefore, let no 
r in need of posts, fail to sow the seed. If he 
wait a few years, he waits with a certainty. 



ADDRESS 

•HE PRESENT CONDITION OF AORI- 
^ULTURE IN MARYLAND, AND 
THE BEST MEANS FOR ITS 
IMPROVEMENT. 

T GEDT. T. TILGHMAK, OF TALBOT COVNTT. 

^resident and Gentlemen of Ike Society: 

' several years I have promised myself the 
cation of attending your annual Fair, as an 
le spectator ; and as 1 have perused the suc- 
e accounts of your proceedings, I have felt an 
ised desire to witness them, 
.withstanding, however, the obligation imposed 
I to visit you on the present occasion, by your 
>y kind and unexpected invitation to participate 
ir proceedings, I should have asked to be ex- 
from a compliance with your request, if I had 
t liberty to consult my own feelings, without 
d to any other considerations. But when I re- 
sted the generous rivalry which exists between 
>spective counties, in the great race of agricuU 
improvement; when I remembered the mag- 
lity which has been so often displayed by the 
imen of Prince George^s in their intercourse 
their fellow citizens of the other counties, I 

but regard your invitation as a courtesy ex- 
1 to that section of the State in which it- is my 
fortune to reside, rather than a personal com- 
nt to myself; and, as such, I felt bound to 
twledge it in person. I have come among you 
rother agriculturist, to lend my feeble aid to 
lany noble efforts, the results of which have 
ed your exhibition; relying'on your indulgence 
ly deficiencies you may discover, in the per- 
nce of the duty you have been pleased to as- 
ne. I am a plain farmer, unskilled' in the 
) of oratory, and unaccustomed to cull the 
's of rhetoric ; but enthusiastically devoted to 
ilture of those natural flowers, whose graceful 
etry, delicate tints, and refined perfumes, ren- 
em the most appropriate ornaments for the still 

specimens of nature^s handiwork, by whose 
ice we are now honored ; whose charms, can 
>w a perfume on the violet,^' and of whose fa- 
Ihe soldier, the statesman, and the farmer are 
ually ambitious. 

: profession to which we belong requires no j 
of mine to elevate its dignity or magnify its im- ! 
)ce. The most ancient employment of roan, it i 
ways been regarded as the most honorable oc- ■ 
ion of the human race. We are the practical ; 
sts of the Universe. With the earth for our • 
tie, and the broad expanse of the Heavens for 
boratory, all the phenomena of nature are the , 
its of our investigations. The products of the • 
are the principal sources of wealth, and of i 
products the agricultural form by far the larg- 1 
rtk)n. Of all the materials which are used as 
i8 of food and raiment, aod in the Tarious pro- 



cesses of trade, there are scarcelv any which are not 
included among the products of the soil. The ac- 
cumulation of wealth as a means of happiness, is the 
chief object of every business pursuit; and as agri- 
culture IS the principal source of wealth, and of the 
support of the human race, it may emphatically be 
termed the great business of life. The manufac- 
turer, the merchant, the members of the learned 
professions, are equally dependent on the products 
of the soil for their support; and a failure of any of 
the great agricultural staples, entails the horrors of 
famine upon some, whilst, to others, it brings the 
evils of commercial ruin and distress. It is not 
merely, therefore, our individual happiness, which 
is dependent on the success of our business. Its con- 
sequences are far more extensive; and in proper* 
tion to their importance, is the obligation which is 
imposed on us, to exert our energies in its prosecu- 
tion. We have no right to consider the profession 
in which we are engaged, as merely an agreeable 
recreation ; one which may be taken up and laid 
down at will ; and without regard to any other con- 
sideration, than our individual pleasure or advan* 
tage. He who has been placed by Providence in 
charge of a farm and a family, has a high and re- 
sponsible duty to perform. He has to see that the 
five or the ten talents which he has received, have 
become as many other talents ; that that portion 
of the territory of the republic entrusted to his care, 
has sufiered no detriment, and that the welfare of all 
those who are dependent on him for their comfort 
and. happiness, has been properly attended to, and 
provided for. More especially is this the case with 
lis, farmers of Maryland, where, not only the ani- 
mals which we use belong to us, and are entirely de- 
pendent on our protection ; but where the largest 
portion of laborers, are not of our own condition; but 
**of the children of the stranger that do sojourn in 
our land;^ of those of whom it was expressly said, 
*< of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
among you, which they begat in your land; and thej 
shall be your possession; and they shall be your 
bondmen forever.^' When these various duties are 
faithfully performed, there is indeed no higher grati* 
fication than that experienced by the head of a fam- 
ily, derived from the consciousness of having con- 
tributed his share, not only to the support of the 
community of which he is a member, but to the 
comfort and happiness of those who are dependant 
on his care. I propose, on this occasion, to examine 
briefly, into our present condition as an agricultural 
community, compared with that which existed in 
former years; and to endeavor to ascertain in what 
respects it is most in need of amendment, and what 
are the most appropriate remedies for its relief. 

In reference to the first branch of the enquiry, no 
doubt whatsoever can exist. The specimens of ag* 
ricultural and mechanical skill which have been 
collected here, afibrd the most satisfactory evidence, 
that the spirit of improvement has been aroused 
amongst us. There is no more unerring indication 
of an improved condition of agriculture, than the 
success of such exhibitions, where they are depend- 
ent, in a great degree, upon the voluntary support of 
the community for the means of defraying the ex- 
penses. The flourishing condition of agriculture in 
Great Britain, as compared with the most other 
parts of Europe, and in the State of Massachusetts 
and New York in our own country, are sufficient 
proofs of the correctness of this position. 

It may be supposed by some, however, that I hafe 
mistaken the effect for the cause; and that tiM 
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mrotu state of agriculture in the locations above al- 
Jaded to, is owing to the interest which these exhi- 
bitions have excited. To a certain extent, the view 
18 undoubted!? correct; and I atail myself with 
pleasure, of the opportunity here afforded, to bear 
testimony to the Taluable services of those pioneers 
in our agricultural improvement, who thirty years 
ago engaged in the formation of a State agricultural 
aociety, with branches in several of the counties ; a 
movement, which undoubtedly gave the first impetus 
to agriculture in Maryland; and to which we are in- 
debted in no small degree for the present improved 
condition of the farmini: interest in our State. 

Nor should we ever Forget the aid we have deriv- 
ed from that veteran journal, the American Farmer; 
which, commencing at the period above mentioned, 
has continued to the present time; and is now con- 
ducted with renewed vigor and ability, by the pres- 
ent enterprising incumbent of its editorial chair; on 
whom I can bestow no higher praise than to say, 
that he is a worthy successor of its distinguished 
founder, the present editor of that able advocate of 
our domestic interests, the Plough, the Loom and 
the Anvil. 

These societies aroused the spirit of improvement; 
but its progress, though sure, was unavoidably grad- 
ual, and the exhibitions were successively abandon- 
ed for want of sufficient support. Several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to renew them have been made at 
various times ; especially in Dorchester, Baltimore, 
and Talbot counties ; but to Prince George's, which 
bad been the pioneer of the period above alluded to, 
belongs also the honor of having made the first suc- 
cessful attempt, to re-establish on a permanent basis 
these exhibitions, of which the present is the eighth 
in regular rotation, which has been held within her 
limits. The fairs of the Montgomery and Talbot so- 
cieties in 1846, were the next in orders and the lat- 
ter were established for a period of ten years from 
their commencement, under the joint auspices of the 
two societies now existing in that county. The 
present year has witnessed the gratifying spectacle, 
/ of the appointment of a State Agricultural Chemist 
/ by the Legislature ; the formation of a State Insti- 
' tute for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, similar 
to the National Institute in New York, and the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia ; and also, of a 
State Agricultural Society. For the establishment 
of the latter Institute, we are chiefly indebted to a 
citizen of Prince George's cooDty, the Hon Charles 
B. Calvert, whose superior qualifications and suc- 
cessful enterprise, richly entitle him to the honor of 
being iu first President. 

I now come to the second branch of the enquiry, 
viz : in what respects is our agriculture in need of 
farther improvement, and what are the best reme- 
dies for this purpose. If the display of superior 
productions, exhibited at our Fairs, were a criterion 
of the flourishing state of agriculture throughout the 
communities in which they are held; if the improved 
condition of particular farms, which are to be found 
in almost every county in this State, aSbrded an in- 
dication of the general improvement which had 
taken place, our condition would indeed be an envi- 
able one. Unfortunately, howerer, such is not the 
case. The traveller who visits the interior of our 
State, either for recreation, or in search of a desira- 
ble location, too often finds the view of our fields ob- 
itruoted by a luxuriant arowth of nondescripts upon 
our fence rows, leaving him in doubt as to which is 
^*% he regarded as the principtl enclosure, the skele- 
ifhicb markithe place *\r/bere ones libers wot a 



fences^ or the live enclosure, which has sprune up^ 
Phoenix-like from its ruins. The road itself is not 



in such condition as to entitle it to be adopted as n 
model for Pennsylvania avenue, and the bridgee 
seem intended to remind him, that, with all our lux* 
urious habits, we do not always irttttl vpcn vtiwtL 
He reaches the gate of entrance to the farm, and 
here he is indeed perplexed; for it is no easy matter 
to decide, whether it is better calculated to let bim 
in or keep him out ; and to determine which of tho 
various wooden fastenings is intended for the latch, 
and which for the hinges, is a task which he does not 
always succeed in accomplishing to his entire satla^ 
faction. At length he forces his wav in; and the far^ 
ther he advances the more his wonder is increased. 
—The ditches are as well filled with a luxuriant 
growth of grass, as if they had been intended purw 
posely for its cultivation ; and the ditch banks are 
constructed on the most approved principles to jwr 
vtfU the .admission of the water into them. 

The fields are studded with a growth of wild flow- 
ers; the thistle, the wild carrot and the St. John's 
wort, which for beauty and luxuriance might vie 
with the productions of the rich prairies of the West; 
and the tempting fruit of tho dewberry, affords him 
ample assurance, that he has at length arrived at the 
precincts of the land of plenty. He sees some ob> 
ject approaching slowly in the distance, which he 
would never have suspected of being intended for a 
farming team, until he finds upon a nearer insjpeo- 
tion, that, what he had supposed to be yearlion, 
have really a few rings on their horns; and that the 
musical machine to which they are attached, wai 
actually designed for a cart. I will not attempt % 
description of the individual who is the presiding 
genius of such a team; who ** wbistlei as be goes for 
want of thought", or lightens the labor of hit daily 
task, by practising those strains of exquisite hii^ 
mony, with which ** when stars are in the quiet 
skies," he woos the dusky object of his love. He 
approaches the mansion, (for the farm yard with its 
picturesque collection of out-buildings is, as a gene^ 
al rule, carefully concealed from view,) and here be 
is sure to receive a warm welcome. The trees 
which were intended for a stately avenue, if they 
had not been planted rather too late in the aeasoDi 
and cultivated rather too assiduously by the cattle, 
do not ofi*er much obstruction to the view of his ap» 
proach, and as soon as he ** heaves in sight," all the 
sentmels that guard the castle are turned out, and 
Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, vie with each other 
in displaying the varied accomplishments of a thorw 
ough-orcMi and thoroughly unbroken cur dog. 

It is unnecessary to detain you with a description 
of the various objects of interest or curiosity, which 
attract the attention of the traveller and obstruct his 
path. The broken plows, the wheels which once 
were new, the wood pile with its battered axe, and 
mingled mass of chips and house sweepings, the 
bones and broken bottles, the fragments of departed 
earthenware, the abandoned household utensils, and 
all the various relics of departed usefulness : 

The half starved sow, whose loan and sqaeaUnf pip« 
Have hardly strengtii enough to curl their Uila; 
The droophig fowls, whose ikint attempts to crow. 
Would scarce disturb an iuAntl soft repose. 

But I must reign in my poetical Ftogasns, lest lyi 
his gambols, he should trample on some of these in* 
teresting creatures ; for I would not have m? fait 
hearers to suppose, that I have a heart insensible Iq 
others' woes; or one whieh does not tbrob wiih the 
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liveliest sympathy, at the sight of misfortune and 
distress, even though it be found in an obiect so 
bumble as a neglected chiclcen or friendless pig. But 
I ask a thousand pardons, mj fair auditors, for tres- 
pessing within the limits of your department The 
poultry are under your peculiar care, and you are al- 
ways expected to Keep them in prime order, wheth- 
er you are furnished with a plentiful supply of food 
or not. Far be it from me to intimate, that eyery 
thing in your department is not in the order it should 
be. Claiming to be an humble adfocate of the su- 
periority of your sex, I shall not be so rash as to 
venture the suggestion of any iroproTcment in your 
management. When the order and neatness of the 
farm shall have equalled that of the household, a 
new era will have dawned upon our profession. At 
length our trareller enters the mansion, and is re* 
eeired with all the genuine cordiality of a southern 
welcome. 

With a glass of Old Rye, and a Maryland ham, 
(and a fine fat turkey if he happen to be in a county 
where they raise tobacco,) his time passes pleasant- 
ly enough; he is regaled with an eloquent description 
of the crops, the stock, and the machinery, which he 
has noCseen, and which his attentive host takes good 
eare to keep out of view, lest the sight of Uiem 
should dissipate the pleasing impressions which his 
favorable account of them has created. My friends, 
this picture may be too highly colored; and 1 would 
not have it supposed that I consider it one of gen<* 
eral application. / certainly do not mean to apply 
it to the agriculture of Prince George^s, and I am 
very sure y<m do not suppose that it belongs to that 
of Talbot. But we have all heard of such instances, 
•nd might each be willing to admit that they were 
•till to be met with, in every county except the one 
Id which he himself resides. 

Now, what, 1 would ask, is the proper remedy for 
this disease, and which one of the various panaceas 
that have been recommended, will apply to it. I 
hftTe no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that the 
eril is one of an organic nature ; and th»t the cause 
of the disease must first be removed, before any re- 
ftoscitating prescription, in the form of improved 
modes of draining, manuring, or cultivation, can be 
successfully administered. The mere land of a farm, 
like the un wrought mine, is worth leu for all practi- 
eal purposes, until its resources are developed by the 
application of a liberal amount of capital and labor ; 
and the combination of all these elements, in proper 

Proportions, is necessary to make it profitable, in the 
ighest degree. 

The only radical cure for this prevalent disease, is 
Co till no more land than can be managed in the best 
manner, and to have no more stock than can be kept 
in the best condition. 

Look at the situation of the tenantry, in some of 
the Northern Stales; and the still more striking con- 
dition of those in England; where the yearly rent per 
acre, in some places, is equivalent to the price of 
our best lands; and the sum refunded to a tenant on 
leaving a farm, for outlays of which he has not had 
time to realize the benefits, amounts to the price of 
a good farm in this country. These tenants are 
wealthy, and enjoy every comfort, whilst there are 
many landed proprietors in the new States, and even 
In some of the old ones, who. In the midst of laroe 
possessions, of which they hold the title, find a diil- 
culty in obtaining the actual necessaries of life. — 
The correction of this evil is within the power of 
every one. A large majority of landholders have 
cpough capital to carry oo a portion of tlieir land 



properly. New and cheap kinds of fencing have 
been invented to supply the deficiency of timber.— 
They can generally lease, sell, or graxe the residue; 
but 1 am fully convinced, and that too from some 
little experience, that they had better suffer it to be 
idle altogether, than attempt to cultivate more than 
they can manage in the best manner. No one will 
deny that the profits of a vegetable garden, or of the 
lots in the neighborhood of towns and villages, are 
far greater per acre, than those of a farm; and yet 
no one would attempt to cultivate as much land, to 
the hand, in vegetables, as he does in field crops, 
even if he had as ready a market for them. Wbere- 
ever a high state of farming has been generally in- 
troduced, the land has been divided into farms of 
small size. In the State of New York, the majority 
of the farms' do not contain more than one hundred 
acres ^f land. In the most improved portions of 
Pennsylvania, the same is found to be the case; and 
in the Bay side district of Talbot, which for the aver- 
age condition of its farms, is considerably in advance 
of any other portion of that county, a l^rge majori- 
ty of the farms contain only between one and two 
hundred acres. The advantages of the subdi? ision 
of land are so obvious, that it would seem almost 
idle to refer to them, were It not for the tenacity 
with which a different svstem is adhered to. There 
cannot be a reasonable doubt, that in this, as in everj 
thing else, there is a natural limit ; one which is bet- 
ter adapted to the nature of the business than any 
other, and within which, it will work to greater ad- 
vantage. Every farmer, who has made the trial, 
will ^ive his verdict in its favor. If he depends 
principally on his own supervision, both his comfort 
and his interests will be promoted by a small farm; 
if he has to re|jr on a manager, how few can be found 
who are competent to conduct a large one. The 
bands and teams which are sufficient for a thousand 
acres, if distributed among four or five separate 
farms, each under the charge of a competent fore- 
man, will not onlv do the same work, in a much bet^ 
ter manner, but the saving^in the distance to be trav- 
elled in the prosecution of the business, will enable 
them to do much more with the same degree of ex- 
ertion. There are other considerations of great im- 
portance, connected with the subject, in its effect 
upon the interests of the community at large. The 
system of small farms requires a proprietor to each 
farm either as an overseer, a tenant or a landholder. 
If the extra profits of this system were only sufficient 
to defray the expenses of this increased number of 
families, ^and I know that they are very considera- 
bly more,) that alone would be a strong reason for 
its introduction. Thev would all contribute in va- 
rious proportions to the payment of Uxes, and the 
support of those who are engaged in the various 
trades and professions; and it may be regarded as an 
axiom, that, except where there is a greater excess 
of population than exists in any part of this country, 
ever^ family that is added to a community is a posi- 
tive jncrease of iU wealth. This will apply equally 
to those who are employed as laborers. 

The want of day laborers is felt everywhere, ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of large cities. Is not this 
owing to the fact, that instead of holding out In- 
ducements to others to settle amongst us, we permit 
the natural increase of our population to migrate to 
the cities or the new States, m search of profiuble 
employment which they are not able to obtain at 
home. Let the cottage system, which has been found 
to work so admirably in other countries, be adont 
here ; and the local attachnentt of our p 
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will be found to be as strong as they are elsewhere. 
An industrious and enterprising population, will 
make the most unfavorable country a prosperous one. 
Without it, the greatest natural advantages would 
be of no yalue. 
Let the youthful laborer be convinced, that by 



I may perhaps be thought to attach an undue de* 
gree of importance to " the advantages to he derivU 
from small farms^ and a mm-e liberal applieaiion of eofi* 
tal and labor in the development qf the resources of Ikt 
soil;'''* but it is because I am so thoroughly convioeed, 
Ihat it must be the groundwork of all general in* 



ferving his apprenticeship as a farm hand, he can|'provements. He who does not perform all the 
become the proprietor of a comfortable cottage^ ' operations on his farm in the most thorough manner, 
where, by the proceeds of his daily labor, he can ob-. ' may imagine himself a farmer; but he is unacquaint- 
tain a support for his little family. Let the cottager ^jcd with the most important principles, which lie at 
be incited to exertion, by the prospect of becoming ['the foundation of his profession ; the proper adapta- 
a manager, with a salary sufficient to enable him tO' tion of means to ends and of purposes to means; in 
accumulate the means of becoming a tenant ; and lc|f i fine, what may be termed the philosophy of farmiDgi . 



the tenant be encouraged by the prospect of becom< 
ing in a reasonable time, a landholder; and you will 
DO longer have to complain of the want of a suflS^ 
cient supply of labor, or the difficulty of procuring 
efficient and responsible managers. In proportion to 
the increase in the number of enterprising proprie-< 
tors, will be the improvement in the prosperity of th 
whole community; and if all those who have mor 
land than they can manage properly, would persuad 
themselves to dispose of a portion of their cherish 
acres, to enterprising farmers who would settle a 
improve them, the income and value of the remaii- 
der would soon be as great as that of the whole hack, 
been ; whilst the proceeds derived from the sale or 
rent of the other portion, would enable them to pay 
off that sink fund in the shape of debt, which seems 
to be an inseparable attendant upon the possession 
of most landed estates, and which, not unfrcqucntly, 
has been suffered to accumulate, until it has finally 
swallowed up the whole. By a judicious division 
into small farms, they might have been preserved free 
of incumbrance, and would have been in the best 
possible cDndition either for sale, for a division 
among heirs, or a settlement of any kind. I would 
not have it supposed for a moment, that 1 do not 
place a proper value upon the vast advantages 
which agriculture has derived from the discovery 
and application of a variety of scientific principles ; 
for in its extensive range, it embraces a large portion 
of the field of scientific discovery. But there ap- 
pears to Le a tendency to undervalue the import- 
ance of the art of agriculture; and to forget, that, 
like every other art, it must be systematised and ar- 
ranged in its practical operations, with a due regard 
to the proportion and harmony of its separate parts, 
before the application of scientific principles can be 
availed of for the purpose of bringing it to the high- 
est degree of perfection of which it is capable, or of 
securing the greatest amount of profit which can be 
derived from it. As well might the patient expect 
to be healed, who took one-half of the prescription 
of his physician and neglected the other, as the far- 
mer to be benefitted by the discoveries of science 
when applied so imperfectly as to render a failure 
inevitable. 

It is this, which has done more than anything else, 
to bring into disrepute what is commonly called 
" book farming;" and to discourage the introduction 
of the many valuable improvements of the day ; and 
he would be the greatest benefactor, who by the suc- 
cessful introduction of these improvements in a reg- 
ular course of farming, and on a scale suited to the 
means of a majority of the community, should furnish 
ondenlable evidence of their practical utility. If I 
were called upon to select the happiest lot of hu- 
manity, 1 should say without hesitation, in the words 

of the old song : 

(• A lUtle fhrm woll tilled, 
A liule hnuae wHI filled, 
A thrij^ wife wtU willed— Give Bie." 



on which more than on anything else, his succeti,: 
his dignity, and his happiness depend. The most! 
splendid example of the advantages to be derived! 
from perfect system and order in the management of J 
a farm, and the judicious application of scientifio 
principles on an extended scale, is to be found ia 
Prince George's count); and amongst her Tarioiii| 
honors, it is by no means the least, that she Qumben | 
among her farmers that enterprising agriculturiit,] 
Col. Horace Capron, the supenntendent of the Lau-' 
rel Factory, and proprietor of the Laurel Farm.— 
He has richly, earned his ^* laurels;'* may iie long 
live to wear them. 

To secure in the highest degree the adTantage 
which may be derived from the application of 
science to agriculture, requires a considerable de- 
gree of acquaintance with the principles of the dif- 
ferent sciences — so recent is the origin of many of 
these discoveries, and so thickly have they mob 
crowded together in the eventful century in which 
we live, that not a few of the present generation havt 
cause to regret the imperfection of their educatioH 
in this respect — next to the formation in the youngs 
of habits of practical usefulness, there is noUilng 
more important or more difficult of attainment in 
after life, than a thorough knowledge of the elemeii- 
tary principles, which form the ground woric of th« 
various departments of science. Whilst, therefore, 
we make every effort to remedy our own defieien* 
cies, let it be one of our first duties to la^r well tlio 
foundation of future usefulness, in the rising gener- 
ation of farmers. Let those streams of learning 
which are open to all alike, be carefully cheri^ 
ed and expanded to the utmost extent that a due re- 
gard to public economy will permit ; but in the 
higher seminaries of learning within our borders, let 
no limit be put upon scientific acquirements — let the 
youthful mind be exercised and developed by the 
study of Mathematics, the key to all the sciences. Let 
this be followed by a thorough knowledge of book* 
keeping and surveying; two of the simplest, but most 
important elements of a farmers' education — to this 
add Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, including 
Dynamics and Hydrostatics, with a knowledge of 
drawing. 

Then come the Natural Sciences. Geology will 
enable him to understand the nature of soils, and 
Chemistry and Electricity, will make him acquain- 
ted with the various phenomena, by which bother* 
ganic and inorganic substances are affected. 

Botany, Carpology and Vegetable Philosophy, will 
give him a knowledeo of the various products of tfao 
soil, whilst Animal Philosophy will furnish him with 
valuable information in reference to the Tarioos ani- 
mals entrusted to his care; and Entomology will teach 
him to guard against the ravages of those insects, by 
which the fruits of his labors are often threatened 
with destruction. Guided by these lights, and lm« 
bued with a spirit of judicious entorpritOi tho pnoiv 
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inoer may count wiih eertaintT on it lib- 
soopenHtion for hh UlenU u Be would !«• 
on an; olher profotioD ; awl when thU ftct 

once laliifactorilr deotonttnted, tha pro* 
of Agriculture will be etgerly embraced bT 
ho are now aeeklng other arBQiM* lo wealth 

■reiidant, when we look back on our ooodi- 
iltle more tban balf • oenltr? ago, and com- 
with (hat which exiili at IfaepreiBTit da;, we 
reprea* > feellDg of wonder and BitoDiafament 
han^ which haTe taken place. Our ancei- 
rc then aogagBd in a conleit with the parent 
oent for thai independonce which we now en- 
W had 1b(1 their homei and their BreiidBi 
e the shock of battle. Their plough-abaraa 
ID eonrerted into awordt, and Ihej had tTa>\j 

1 lo aehisTB Ihcir libertiei, or pcrith in the 
;. It wai about (his period or the jear, that 
the close ofourReToWionarjstniEgle.Lord 
illis, who commanded (he southern diriaion 
trilish armj, occupiad a fortiSed poaitionin 
TD at York, In Vininia. Our immortal 
Kton had coneealrated a laife force, lo alrika 
ilow lor the freedom of bis.belorcd ciianlrf , 
If advancing his tranches until be had Ukeo 
on of the outpoati of Ihe enemy, he had pre- 
1 deatrof the town with his arlillerr — Coro- 
tder an untucceunil altenpt to withdraw bis 
a tha night, had aaked suspension of hostilities 
itf-four hours, to )«tlle the terms of surren- 
3eiimiuB' to stop ths eSiision of blood, but 
of the arriral of succor to Ihe foe, Washing- 
ied br granting him the space of two hours, 
he anerwarda exteodBd through the night. 
1 the following morning, our commander-in- 
ant to hia lonlship a copy of Ihe articlea 
ad been agreed upon hj the cool mist ionera, 
letter expressing his expectation that thej 
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The committee on horses and mulet beg lean lo 
submit the following report. Thej hare awardtd 
Ihe following premium* : 

For Ihe beat pair matched hortei) Ihej award tha 
premium (o Thomas Ducketl, Eso. 

Bestsaddtshorseormare, toMr. O. C Barrii. 

Neil beat, to Dr, B. R. Gray. 

Beat aingle haruBss horse, lo Mr. Edward Hal). 

Best slud horse, for all purposes, lo Mr. Jaa. G. 
Fumphrey's black horse Sir Feter. 

Nest beat, lo Mr. Ed. Hall's b. horse Friendship. 

Best brood mare, for all purposes, lo Mr. Oden 
Bowie's gray mare by Prince Ooorge. 

Next best, to Mr. Clement Hill's ch. mare. 

Beit h(Hse colt of any blood, belweenS and 3 yean 
old, lo Mr. Wm. N. Dorselfa g. colt 

Best Jack, lo Mr. Jaa. Lcgg, for his Maltese Jack. 

Beat colt under 1 year old, lo Mr. Joa. H. Wtl*(m. 

Beat mule colt, to Mr. Stephen BelL 

Bast pair of mules, lo Col. Horace Capron. 

Fii[j>aB Bowie, BaKiuiui Baaar, 
Thokai F. Bowie. 



leltar expressing his expectation that they 
• iigued oy eleT«n o'clock, and that the gar- 
'ould march out by two in the afternoon, 
erma were of courae seceded to, and m Uta 
fhSram yean an, end atwml at lUt wry kour, 
teltf Ike gnat iramacfcw Kcrolii/icit tm con. 
d. The ablest general of the Britiah army 
ren Diouaaod choice troopa, surrendered to 
'which was principally composed of the Fir- 
J^wurica; and Ibose who hadso nobly achicT- 
ndepeodence, again turned their sworda into 
tharea, and reaumed the occupation in which 
I the happinesa to be their luceesson. No 
;«n be too great for the memories of men 
uld thua retiit the lemptationa of ambition ; 
nora appropriate mode could haia been de- 
r the purpasa of doing honors to Ihsir mem- 
iD the occupation in which youhaTO happeo- 
I engaged, viz ; the celebration of thoae aria 
a, to which most of them were to enlhutias* 

low, Hr. President and gentlemen of the So- 
baTB only to return you my ackDowledce. 
» tbe honor you have paid me, in requesting 
ddress this most respectable and iotelligent 
age, and to eipreaa my regret that the short- 
four notice, and the interruption of preTtoua 
aenta, should hare praTenled me from doing 
iple jualiec to a tuojeet of so noch interest 



report, thai they proceeded to the discharge of the 
duliea aasigned them wilh a full sense of tbe delicate 
and reaponsible trust imposed upon them. Tha 
numerous competitors for tha diflsrent premitims — 
the Tery superior quality of all the stock shown to 
Ihe committee — render i( extremely difficult, in many 
inttancea, to determine who was entitled to tlw 
award. Compelled, however, to decide, ther haT* 
done so in a spirit of impartiality, and to the but of 
their judgment, aod tubmit the (bllowing ai their 
diCTerent awards: 

For tbe best Durham Bull over 3 yean, Charlea 
B. CbItbfI, for "Potomac." 

Next beat, to C. B. CalTert, for Durtian bull o*er 
three years old, "Montroae." 

Beat Durham cow, OTsr 3 yean, to C. B. Calfert, 

Nell beat Durham eow, oTer 3 years, to H. C. 
McLaughlin, for "Josephine." 

I Best Durham bull, between 3 aod 3 years old, to 
R. S.Hill. 

Best- Durham bull calf, between 1 and 3 yean old 
to Oden Bowie, for "BoDDy Clabber." 

Beat Durham heifer, between 3 and S yean, to 01 
B. CalTOft, for "HiiMm." 

Beat Durham heifer, between ] and 9 yean, to C 
B. CaWerl, for "Ida." 



Mnm It Col. W. W. W. Bowu, ki 



Beit Durham bull calf, 4 monlhi and I year, lo 
Z. Siascer. 

Best DeTonshire bull, oTer 3 yean, lo Thomas 
Dockett, for "Exchange." 

Next beet Deionsbire bull, oret three yean, to W. 
R Hill. 

Beat Devonshire bull, 3 aod 3 years, to T. Duokett. 

Beat DevoDabinGow,OTeT3ycan,to T. Ducket^ 
tor "Toonj." 

BaatDeTotMfairabuUealf, 4 noBtht audi tmt.Ib 
V. O. Cl«c«u> ft)r "Mmmb." 
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Befft DeToiuhire heifer, 2 and 3 years, to James i To Richard S. Hill, the premium of |9 for the 
Mullikin. best litter of pig^s 



Best Devonshire heifer, between 1 and 2 years, to 
Thomas Duckett. 

Chai. C. Hill, B. O. Mullikik, H. CArRon. 

ON COMMON CATTLE. 

The undersigned, committee on common cattle, 
sfter a thorough examination of all shown them, beg 
leare to award the following premiums : 

To C. B. Cairert for the best cow of any other 
breed than Devon and Durham. 

To Dr. R. H. Clagett for the best yoke of working 
oxen. 

To Wm. N. Dorsett for the best bull of any other 
breed between one and two years old. 

To T. Duckett for the best bull calf of any other 
breed between one and two years old. . ^ i # « u 

To Dr. R. H. Clagett for the best heifer of any *'«»'"'"P'«®f^*2L'^*^- - ^.. p w n— 
other breed between one and two years old. **• "• CAanou., K. w. u&bw. 

To Geo. W. Hilleary for the best heifer of any 
other breed between two and three years old. 

The Society has ordained the following premiums, 
(for which none were ofiered) as in the opinion of 
the committee were worthy of them, viz : 

To Oden Bowie, for the best pair of fat cattle, j|3. 

To Oden Bowie, for a pair of steers (unbroke) 
between two and three years old, two dollars. 

To J. Thos. Sassar, for the best bull of any other 
breed than Devon and Durham, between two and 
three years old, two dollars. 

P. £. Scott, Cbas. Clagett, R. O. Mullikin. 



To Robt. C. Brooke they award the preiniuai«f 
two dollars for ihe best barrow. 

To Stephen Belt, for the best sow under one year 
old, Uiey award the premium of two dollars. 

Thomas Duckett, Jas. Somervell, Jr. 

ON tobacco. 

The committee on tobacco award premiumi M 
follows : 

To George Morion, premium No. 1, for the bitf 
sample of tobacco. 

To John D. Bowling, premium No. 3, for the 91 
best sample of tobacco. 

To James Owens, Jr., premium No. 3, for thU 
best sample of tobacco. 

To James S. Owens, premium No. 4, for fonitt 



f 



ON SHEEP. 

The undersigned, constituting the committee on 
sheep, beg leave to report, that, after a thorough 
examination of all the sheep exhibited by various 
members of the Society, they have awarded premi- 
ums to the following persons : 

We beg leave to state that several gentlemen to 
whom the premiums have not been awarded, have 
exhibited sheep of so superior a character that the 
committee somewhat falter in deciding between the 
different sheep shewn them, but, in the exercise of 
their best ability and judgment, have selected the 
following premiums to be distributed to those entitled 
to them. 

For the best and only Leicester buck, to Thomas 
Duckett. I 

For the only Southdown buck, to Horace Capron. 

For best buck of any other breed, to S. H. Dorsett. 

For best ewe of any other breed, to Oden Bowie. 

For best pair of lambs, to Wm. N. Dorsett. 

For best live mutton, to Thomas Duckett. 

For best specimen slaughtered mutton, to W. W. 
W. Bowie. 

For best Leicester ewe, to Thomas Duckett 

For best Southdown ewe, to Horace Capron. 

For best Cotswold ewe, to R. W. Bowie. 
W. B. Bowie, J. W. Iglehart, J. £. Berrt, Jr. 

ON uoos. 

The undersigned, committee on hogs, beg leave to 
report that the exhibition of hogs, though not large, 
was very good — better than last year. They have 
•warded the premiums as follows : 

To Richard S. Hill, the premium of four dollars 
for the best boar of any breed, over one year. 

To Stephen Belt, the premium of two dollars for 
the best boar of any breed, under one year. 

To Richard S. Hill, for the best sow of any breed, 
over one year, they award the premium of |3. 



ON HOUSEHOLD MANUFAC TURKS. 

The committee on household manufactures reapteft 
fully report, that after examining the many rifihaid 
beautiful specimens exhibited to them, they btl 
much difficulty in awarding premiums, and ooly 
regret their inability to confer them upon each of tlM 
competitors. They award the following: 
For cordial, to Mrs. Benjamin Berry, ^. 
For domestic wine, to Mn. Geo. W. HilleRr7,|i 
For bounce, to Thomas Duckett, Esq., {|S. 
For preserves, to Mrs. Dr. Gray, f L 
For green pickles, to Mrs. Dr. Clagett, il. 
For yellow pickles, to Mrs. W. W. W. Bowi0,|l 
For the best specimen of butter, to Mn. Beiyamii 
Berry, A3. 
For the best pound cake, to Mrs. R. C Brooke, tt 
For the best sponge cake, to Mrs. S. L. Brooke, B 
For the best specimen of bread, to Mrs. W. w. 
W. Bowie, $2. 

For the best specimen of home spun cloth, to Mlft 

Dr. Clagett, f2. 

For best home made quilt, to Miss M. Earlr, fi 

For the best home made counterpane, to Mrs. Ji 

D. Bowling and Mrs. J. H. Waring as equal, each fi 

For the best home made yam stockings, half dow 

pairs, to Mrs. Thomas Sasscer, j|9. 

For the best lot home made cotton stookingi, Il 
Mrs. Benjamin Berry, ^. 

For the- best woolen stockings and socks, tlMf 
recommend a premium to Mrs. J. H. Waring, pL 

For the best specimens of embroidery, to Mki i 
Morton and Mrs. Benjamin Berry, as equal, $3 9mk \ 
For the best display of domestic goods, to Mn.X4 
H. Waring, $2. T 

For the best home made carpet, to Mrs. J. E ; 
Waring, ^. i 

They had also exhibited to them a specimeD 4 ' 
handsome thread edging, which is attached tberlb 
with the following note : **The flax made, ttl j 
thread spun, and edging knit in Dr. Oray^ farnQy^ 
for which the Society is indebted to Mrs. Dr. Onfi 
and they respectfully recommend that she receivei 
premium of |5. 

H. C. Scott, C. B. Calybrt, D. C. Dioon 



ON PBurr. 



The committee on fruit ask leaT« to mako ttl 
following report : 

Tour committee, anxious to discharge with impiP 
tiality the duty which was imposed upon them rf 
ascertaining and reporting to the Society, upon sock 
articles u should ds ouibittd to thm, UFa M 
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•Dd beautiful apples. 



eld to h: 



fKat difficullj in ascBrUininj to whom thej ihould meiliiring 
•irird premiumt- And Ihoj onlj regret thai it i« ctrlifieats. 
not Id Ihoir power, under ilie regulationi of the 
locietj, to ciTe pramiums to the whole of Ifae ezbi- 
bltort, Bi Uieir public (piritedneM detene. Tour 
eommittee eiimined t lot or applet exhibited bj 
Hr. Oweof, of Anne Arundel, which, for lit gnu 
baiulj, large lize, and delieioui Bayor, hai been but 
nralj equalled. Thia gentleman cerlainlj deaerrea 
tbe warmeit thanin of ibe tocietT for the intereal 
wbich he; ai well as Mr. Jame* Kent, of the lame 
oountj, have manifetted in the societj, in brin;:ing 
to the ExhibitiOQ lo larav a latnple of their delieioui 
es. TourcoDiinittee regret, how- 
n their power to award theie 
premiumB. Tour committee was next 

lothe Bam ptei of apples exhibited hj Mr. 

Pierce, of Wuhinglon. THt wrU-widt fame of tbii 
gentleman at a horticulluriat, had prepared jrour 
luxnmittee for this exhibition. Hii apples were 
brge, juiej and of luscious taste, and four committee 
•xpeeted U> hate been able to hare awarded to him 
the premikint. But lo, tbey were again disappointed 
ig the desire. Their next risit was to the table of 
Dr. John H. Bajne, the ne plus ultra of horticultu- 
riili. There the ejes of jour commilt*e feasted for 
m while in wondrous delight upon his VLjrir-i) ^'^^nll(s, 
But whin the; came lo taste liis delicious Elsinburg 
gnpei, Gloria Mundi, Bell Bower. French pippin, 
Newton Pippin, Holland do., Fall do.. Roibury 
Rusietl, English do., PenDock's wiuler Golden pip- 
pin, Redatraak, Siberian crab, Baldiiia WinesGp and 
winter Catlin apples, peaches, lemons, &c., they 
■nanimouslj agreed, that to Doctor Bafne must be 
swarded the premium for the best varietj of fruit. 
The commiltee award to this gentlenian another 
premium of fire dollars for his pears and Bowen. Iht 
oaij ones exhibited. Your committee was neii 
■be *n a half bushel of winter apples exhibited bj 
Robert C, Brooke. After the wonderful ' 



apples which jour commiltee had seen.lhey thought ! P"^ 
it Impossible for any thing to be superior. They , 
bad heard of the Golden pippins of the garden of I 
Heiperides. If there was efersuch agarden. surely l> ^ 
Ibcse apples came ibcrerrom. They were the best ""■ 
lot your commillee erer saw, which it a high com- 
plimeot to the enterprising Rrowsr, after what joUr 
MMimittee had this daj seen. They, therefore. 
award to Robert C. Brooke the premium for the bcsi 
half bushel of winter apples. Tour oommiLtee uexi 
«xamined the honej. The only lot exhibited wa- 
bjMn. George W.Hilleerji bulthlt wasa neplu' 
nitra of its kind, and to her we award the premiun 
for the bett fire pounds of honej. 

T. W. CLiOETT, W. B. HiLt, C. H. Ciaiia. 



fttt 

twentf-two and a balf buaheli, ai per 

There was an ofier made by Samuel H. Doraett, 

L^q., for the premium on Irish potatoei, stating the 

" ' ' re been foKj bushels to the eiEhth of an 

being unaccompanied by certificates, th* 

I regret that, in conformiLy with the nile) 

of the aociety, tbej could not award him the premium. 

To Thos. Duckelt, Esq., the cemmitlee award tba 

premium for the best lot of regetahles for table uih 

The committee were much pleaied with the calle«> 

I lOn of retnarkablj Gne vegetables oBered by Dr. J. 

U. Bayne, and would respectfully aiiggesl to lb« 

sitccessful competitor now, to beware of, in futur*, 

the great skill and astiduitj of so formidable a rUa). 

R. Ghibeijii, Oo«h Bowii, W. C. Cxltbrt. 

September 15th, IS4S. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify tliat w« 

measured au acre of wheat on the farm of Tbomal 

Taweelt, of Montgomery county, 4,840 sqliare yards. 

Tbat we Btsiated in reaping, getting in, Ihrashine 

nUt, cleaning and measuring the produce of said 

acre, and that the produce was tfairty-fiTe bushels, of 

sixty pounds per bushel. We further state that 

from an etamination of the shocks in the field, we 

nre fully of the opinion that G<re bushels at least bad 

been destroyed by the poultry. 

O. BaowHiHO, Wk. H. SrucM, Ens. Rear. 
The abore acre of wheat was towed about tba 
middle of September, one and a half bushels of seed, 
(Mediterranean.) The land had been in clover and 
timothy for the last four yeala. It was ploughed 
«arly in July, very deep, with a three horse plough. 
It was well harrowed preparatory lo putting in the 
5eEd{ the Med was put in with a one horse plough, 
without harrowing or rolling. Six years ago th« 
land was as poor as any land lo be found, and had 
tieen got up attogelUer by manure. On about one 
third of it guano was sowed at the rate of 300 lbs. 



ith scarcely any pereeplible diETerence. 

TUOHIS FlWCETT. 
MOHTOOIIEBT CODHTI, OcL ITlh, 1618. 

I We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that we 
measured an eighth of an acre of potatoei on the 
farm of Thoa. Fawcelt— that we assisted in digging 
ind measuring the same, and thai the product was 
twenty-two aitd a half buibels. 

J. L. LlPSANS, Jos. FAWCKTt, Sf., 

Beni. Fawcstt. 
1 do not consider the above as any thing liltetD 
sveragecrop; nor do 1 expect to get the premium 
for it ; but if membera refuse to seiid in ilie result of 
Iheir operations, unlets they ere something extraor- 
dinary, 1 do not laa what geoeral benefit is lo result 
,;,.,„„,, , from the society. 1 think it the duly of every mem- 

'...'i>..»i -~u I ber to conlribale his mite lo the promoiion of the 
agrtcultural pro- [ j^j^^^,,, ^^ ^^.i^uH^^, by letting ^ know what he 
„-.....„ -,„ .„.- -. .-r-., ...at in accoit^ane« j, joing |o the way of improvement. On those con- 
wtth the duty assigned them, hey have ex.tn.ned , ,ij,„,»,„ j ^^'^^ ,t^„. 

the several agrtcultural produclion. offered, and do ^^^^ ^^^^ „„^,j ^ ,t^,, ,„ M,^, 
**JS"^.?.' i""." T. .L ■ » .V 1. .'potatoes. They were planted oo the fint of Jooe, 

.ere of wheat, meaaunng thirty Gve butbela, a. per ] ^^^P,, 'Jo** od the first of Miy, m.nured at 

'^^ T^l: p. .. p„ .h- t,,.™!,.,,. fc. th. h«i ' "Ix"*. '"^ ^"t r«™ »h" twelfth part of an acre 

To Thos. Fawcelt, Esq., the premium fortbebw , ,hir,,'bu,bela. I dug them myself, and, therefore, 

a lgbth of an acre of Inih pol.toes, (Bowie seedlitiga) , ^,j J^ ^^^ j^ eertify'as lo Ihe qu.nUtjaild measure^ 
(•The certificate of this crop of corn was cubliibcd{iiieDt,arlibould have lent BcerliflcBtetolhatcBiiol. 

in the proceedings of the Btaie Society.] ' ' Tmoms FAWcmxT. 
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OV AORICULTUBAL IMPLBMKNTB. 

The committee ou Agricultural Implements beg 
leave to make the following report : 

For the beat Plough, Maryland self-abarpener, to 
Messrs. Sinclair & Co. 

For the second best, No. 9, improTcd Daris*, to 
same. 

For the best set of implements for the cullifation 
of Com and Tobacco, to same. 

For the best Fanning Mill, to same. 

For the best Horse-power and Threshing Machine, 
to same. 

For their 7 tired wheat drill, to same. 

For a new and valuable machine, thej offer a 
straw cutter, with fodder grinder attached. Also a 
Dew expanding cultivator and barrow. 

Zadok Sabicer. 

ov poultry 

The coipmittee on poultry have the pleasure to 
report, that they examined a full and beautiful dis- 
play of the feathered tribe. They award the follow- 
ing^premiums, to wit : 

To Mr. Stephen Belt, the premium for the best 
pair of geese. 

To Mr. Benjamin Berry, premium for the best 
pair of fowls. 

To Or. Richard H. Clagett, premium for the best 
pair of puddle ducks. 

To Geo. W. Hllleary, premium for the best pair 
of turkeys. 

To Geo. W. Hilleary, premium for a beautiful 
pair of Chinese geese. 

To Doctor Grey, premium for the best pair of 
Muscovy ducks. 

To Mr. A. P. Bowie, a premium is recommended 
for a beautiful display of Mexican pheasants. 

RoBT. Bowie, R. S. Hill, Francii Hall. 

The Society elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year : 

PrMtdenX— WALTER W. W. BOWIE. 

Hce Pre5u2en/t— John H. Batne, James Mullikin, 
James Somervell, Clembwt Hill, Wm. H. Tuck, 
Thomas W. Clacbtt, Wm. D. Bowie, Samuel H. 
Dorsett, John H. Somervell and Thomas Blao- 

DEN. 

Corretpimding Seerelory— Thomas F. Bowie. 

Recording Secrelm-y— Daniel C. Diogei. 

TVeosurer— George W. Wilson. 

ExeaUive Commi//<e— Robert Bowie, William 
N. Dorsett, Horatio C. Scott, Richard S. Hill, 
and Thomas S. Iolehart. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AT THE TAL- 
BOT CO. CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, 

Hild at EatUm, Md., on 15 A, 16lA ami 17tJk Abv. 1848. 

REPORT ON FARMS. 

The Committee on Farms, instructed by the Soci- 
eties through their advertisement, proceeded to in- 
spect those offered for premium, and in accordance 
with the specifications set forth, respectfully report: 
— First of the farm of Mr. Edward Covey, near St. 
Michaels. For an account of Mr. Covey's practice 
in manuring, and system of rotation, and ^r other 
important information in connexion with his man- 
agement and success, they refer the societies to the 
following statement, drawn up and forwarded by Mr. 
Samuel Hambleton, Sr. 

*'The first glance must have convinced the com- 
mittee that mine is not a show farm; my small force 
forbids any attempt at embellishment. My main ob* 



ject has been to restore its lost fertility ; how ftrl 
have succeeded you will be able to judge fh>m yov 
hasty review, and the following facts and obsem* 
tions elicited by questions put to me by one of yov 
board. 1 purchased this farm in 1836, then coDtai» 
ing 196 acres at j)15 per acre, and placed on it a ta» 
ant. The first crop was a little over one hondrel 
bushels of wheat, and ninety barrels of com, aodthi 
crops the second year were rather less. One thM 
of these crops I received as rent I settled oa it h 
1839. My nrst crop of wheat was 330 biuheia, eon 
crop not recollected ; the farm then in three fleldft 
In 1841 it was divided into five fields, and I am now 
clearing up land for a sixth. In 1838 I added to tn 
farm by purchase, 54 acres at (33, and in 1840, 11 
acres at |20 per acre, so that the farm now eontaiM 
268 acres, at the average cost of f 16,80 per aen{ 
amounting to (4,513. These two last pareeli flC 
land at the time of purchase and as late as 1841 1 1^ 
out unenclosed, as a common. Everv Tear I ban 
burned and applied lime from oyster shells, one veir 
as high as nine thousand bushels; every field hM 
been dressed over. Occasionally I bay a few loadi 
of manure in St. Michaels, and one year hauled (Ml 
marsh ; but of late my main reliance has l>eeD on Bf 
own farm yard, which enables me to manure Bf 
com cultivation every year. A few years ago I 
applied leached ashes, in all six thousand btuhah; 
but not satisfied with their effects have discontioMi 
their use. Since 1841, my system without mush 
variation, has been 2 fields in wheat, one in cocil 
and two in pasture; cloverseed yearly on coin SM 
wheat. 1 have in vain endeavored to ascertain tbi 
amount of my early crops. The committee wil 
probably conclude that they wero not bad, what 
they hear that with the aid of one thousand doUan 
in hand, they enabled me after supporting my fanfr 
ly, to complete my payments for this farm four yesn 
ago. The amount of my crops for the last thias 
years, with the amount they sold for, or are worlhi 
is as follows : 

1846. Wheat, 1384 bushels— Cora, no aecooofr- 
sold for A1.800. 

1847. Wheat, 1150 bushels— Cora, 400 barrels- 
sold for 4^,150. 

1848. Wheat, 1500 bushels— Cora, 300 bariels- 
on hand, worth j^,350. 

"The average of those years, of wheat, is 1344 
bushels — average, same time, receipts for graiib 
$3,066. 1 sell beef and pork every year, but oa» 
not say how much. My working force, principal^ 
hired, superintended by myself is somewhat \m 
than four efficient hands. 1 use horses altogether fit 
labor. It will be seen that the original cost of thb 
farm was A4.515. Its present value is matter of •* 
pinion. If for sale it would probably brins fifty del* 
lars per aero, $13,400. The committee, irom theN 
facts and estimates, will be able to form a tolerably 
correct opinion of the progress of improTemenl, 
and the means by which it has been made. 

^I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edward Covbt.*' 

His method of draining is that practiced generally 
in this county, by ditches combined with water fiw^ 
rows, from which Ihe earth is carted either to tiis 
compost heap, or to fill up some low spot in the field; 
and in the opinion of the committee Las been tole^ 
ably well executed. His cultivation, as evidenead 
by the condition of the fields in wbieh he bad jut 
seeded wheat, is highly creditable. As to grasses the 
committee saw no evidence that he had turned any 
attention to them, Airther than na n ti on ed Id mi 
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it; but hare from his known enterprite, good 

hope that he will soon follow in the foot- 
his neighbor, Mr. Hambleton, of whom it 

1 said by last year's committee, that **had 
ther merit, his attention to stock, and the 
I he has made for their sustenance and pro- 
should alone entitle him to the highest con- I 
>n." Mr. CoTey'a stock, so far as seen by ' 
mittee, were orainarily good. Of his farm 
s, fencing and grates, they saw nothing in any 
particularly worthy of note. His utensils 
(umable from the fact of his gopd eultiTatlon 
amount of labor performed, are sufficiently 



sommittee next inspected the farm of Dr. 
Clough, of whom they obtained the folio w- 
)ment : 

inun: — The farm on which I now reside, 
■chased of the late Col. Wm. Hughlett in 
* 1833, for the sum of 2.800, and contained 
ime 162 3-8 acres of land; since then, 1836, 1 
led to it by purchase nearly ten acres at a cost 
sr acre, making in all about 172 acres, theara- 
ion of which is about 120 acres, the wood 

42 acres, and there is in broken shore and 
bout 10 acres. At the time of purchase it 
livated on the three field system, and was so 
id until 1838 and 39, when I divided it into 
Is, which are not eaual in size, owing to the 
lient form of the farm. The fencing and 
: at the time of purchase were in bad condi- 
id the rent did not pay the interest of the 
e money. — The land in cultivation has been 
eded with Clover, Timothy and Orchard 
s fast as the manuring could progress ; but 
gress was slow indeed under the three field 
in comparison with the five field, as an ex- 
low of the crops will verify. Under the five 
ture, one field was manured and put in corn, 
f prepared in the summer for wheat upon 
the corn crop was taken oflf the land in the 
I both seeded in wheat ; which was continued 
for three years, but at the end of that time, 
ht it nearly as much expense to prepare a 
is it was to cultivate a corn crop, owing to 
lation of a heavy sod of blue grass, conse- 
I abandoned the fallow and put two fields in 
One upon clover and grass sod, the other up- 
it stubble, using a fair dressing of manure to 
hich last system (if it could be called one) 
ed tile grasses about as fast as the one pre- 
lad increased them. Therefore in the latter 
July 1844, 1 concluded to try a stubble fallow, 
mg in the stubble and weeds which had col* 

The land being well and deeply ploughed, 
led, and from 50 to 60 bushels slacked lime 

to the acre, after which it was harrowed 
igth and cross ways the ridges, which nearly 
1 them. The wheat was then seeded length- 
le rows, and ploughed in shallow, keeping the 
n the same place where it was when limed, 
continued this system of stubble fallow ever 

One half the time, or every other vear, 
two fields on stubble, the other half one 

fallow and one on corn land. Two fields 
ten gone over on the above plan, viz: — of get- 
crop of corn and three crops of wheat in 
ion from the same field, with a decided lo- 
in product, as well as quality of the gtain ; 
) an improvement in the general appearance 
oil, which I attribute to the action of lime 

vegetable matter ploughed in. All the ara- 



ble land has been dressed over with Indian sbeUy 
mixed as they were with a dark rich mould, at the 
rate of 120 cart loads of 12 busheii each per acre — 
making upwards of 1400 bushels. The other man- 
ures used have been marsh, pine rushes, and soil from 
the woods ; the manure of the farm yard, stable and 
hog pen, sometimes used separately, at others in 
compost. The number of working hands when I 
first took possession, were one man, two lads, and two 
small boys, except at harvest. The hands employed 
since, have been two men and two small boys. ^ The 
number of horses or mules kept for work or riding, 
has been five throughout the whole period, and one 
pair of oxen. Under draining to the extent of about 
one acre, has been tried with complete success ; the 
materials used were pine trees sawed into 12 inch 
lengths, split in slabs about two inches tliick ; the 
ditches were then cut from two to three feet deep, 
two feet wide at top, and the breadth of a spade at 
the bottom. The slabs were then set in the bottom 
of the ditch, inclinir% from one side to the other; 
pine bushes were then put in until it was about a 
half or two thirds full, and then the whole covered 
with earth, the sod put in first. No more cattle or 
hogs are kept than are requisite for the farm, and 
due attention is given to keep their pens well filled 
with marsh and the scrapings of the woods, to be 
worked into manure. I purchased of Col. Hughlett 
the rent corn for 1833, and received 18 barrels of 
good corn, and 4^ of short, being one third of what 
was raised. The crop of wheat not recollected, but 
altogether insufficient to pay the interest on the pur- 
chase money. I have purcnased and applied 6850 
bushels of lime. 

**I here give an account of my crops for almost the 
entire time of possession, some years unfortunately 
not recollected. The quantity of wheat stated is the 
crop raised ; of corn, it is the quantity sold only. 
What was used should be added, which could not be 
less than 300 bushels per annum : • 

1834. 241 1 bushels com, 140 bushels wheat, 

1835. 286 " " 91 

1837. 4104 " " 180 

1838. 386J " " 168 

1841. 642 " " 368 

1842. 628J " " 454 

1843. 674 " " • 634 

1844. 941 " " 434 

1845. 9104 " *• 675 

1846. 1081 " " 550 

1847. 1110 " ". 869 

1848. not yet ascertained, but 
supposed 1500 bushels, 900 

The crops of Mercer potatoes for several years 
have been worth about (100. In 1847, the crop was 
800 bushels, one half ofwhich were lost by rot ; the 
others sold for over idOO. That of the present year 
has in part been sold for $214. 

John A. Clough. 

Between these two gentlemen, the committee have 
great difficulty in deciding.— Bolh appear to have 
applied themselves with equal energy to their simi- 
lar vocations. The one, Mr. Covey, on land worn 
out and destitute of calcareous manures, almost en- 
tirely ; yet bv dint of great labor and expense, hat 
dressed over bis land heavily with those indispensa- 
ble substances, and by their aid brought it to a point 
of fertility and profit rarely known in agriculture. 
The other. Dr. Clough, whose land was equally mueb 
reduced, yet favor^ by nature with resources in 
which the former was deficient, has applied them 
with a skill and industry not to be surpassed. His 
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large purchases of lime show that be spares no pro- 
per expense, whilst his skill in cultifation is e(|ual to 
that or Mr. Corey, as evidenced by a proportionate 
increase of grain. His more dirersified and success- 
ful experiments, his attention to grasses, the produc- 
tireness of his soil, good condition of his ditches, 
fences and gates, care of farming utensils, the neat 
and coofenieat arrangement of his commodious farm 
buildings, all combined, place him on an equality 
with the best farmers of the times ; and in the opin- 
ion of the committee entitle him to the first premi- 
um. To Mr. Covey, they award the second premi- 
um, not because he has no competitor to whom it 
could be given, for the committee think in point of 
well directed industry and careful management, he 
is second to no man, and have to regret that he has 
Dot been in possession of his farm a length of time suf- 
ficient to have enabled him to bestow more attention 
to his fencing and ditching, and to the grasses, so es- 
aential to a thorough system of farming. 

The eommittee nothing doubting that the Societies 
of Talbot in their action with regard to ail sugges- 
tions offered in good faith, will be guided by the 
lame elightened liberality which has marked their 
past course, respectfully sug^st for consideration, 
whether. Inasmuch as experience clearly indicates 
the entire absence in our community, of a simple 
and comprehensive system of farm accounts, it might 
Dot be well, in conjunction with such societies in 
other counties as may feel disposed to act with them 
to offer a premium for the best that shall be submit- 
ted before their next annual exhibition. By tlie in- 
troduction of such a system, embracing within its 
range those prominent points, which in the progress 
of intelligence, have been admitted to have a bear- 
ing, the operations of future committees would soon 
be greatly facilitated, and solid information would.be 
more rapidly and thoroughly diffused. 

The committee cannot take leave of this subject 
without endeavoring to impress on the farming com- 
munity of this county the great and primary impor- 
tance of deep ploughing, so far as the nature of the 
soil will allow — as rich and fertile soils will admit 
of being broken much deeper than those that are 
poor and thin. But even on these latter soils, we 
must deepen the plow gradually if we wish to im- 
prove them in a permanent manner. If we stir the 
land at all, it is but reasonable that we stir it well. 
We canndt sow without plowing. Does not good 
sense tell us all, that if it is necessary to loosen the 
soil imperfectly for the benefit of growing plants, it 
is more useful to do so in the best possible manner? 
Vf\\y do we fallow, but to give the field the benefit of 
repeated ploughings and harrowing, thus loosening 
perfectly every part of it, and permitting every par- 
ticle of earth to be acted on by the rains, the dews, 
and the indispensable influence of light and Warmth. 
The efiect of all this stirring is observable upon the 
seed put into the ground, for all must have observed 
that the grain sown in a fallow field will germinate 
several days sooner than on one where the soil has 
Dot been so well prepared, and the growing plant 
will maintain its superiority for a long subsequent 
time. It is to be hoped therefore, that our farmers 
will turn their attention to this important subject, 
and give us the result of some well conducted expe- 
riment, which will establish the dlfierence in pro- 
duct between a well stirred or an imperfectly plough- 
ed field. Of so much importance is this subject re- 
garded in other countries, that experiments are there 
in process of execution to ascertain how far spade 
husbandry u a farmtog operation, will compare with 



that where the plow is used, and as far as we are is* 
formed, although the expense is much greater, t ecMw 
responding increase of crop has nevertheless bsea 
the result. — Their more numerous population giTN 
them much greater facilities than we enjoy, and they 
have established the great practical truth, that a 
deep and perfectly stirred soil is an essential ele* 
ment of a farmer^s success. 

The subject of manure is another toranch of Agri- 
culture of DO less importance thafl the one upon 
which the committee have already at some length 
commented ; and as equally deserting of all theeoo^ 
sideration that the farmer can bestow upon this part 
of his most important YoeatioD. All created tbiop 
are so constituted that the perfect developement of 
one almost neccessarily involves the destruction and f 
decay of its predcessor. This is Uia case with the I 
long list of vegetable productions gi^en us by Provi- 
dence. The death of the one sfibrds the aliment 
for the growth of its successor, and its perfection is 
much aided by the application of the decayed re- 
mains of the former ; and the series by carrying out 
the rule, instead of becoming more and more deoen* 
crated, is only rendered more vigorous and heafihy. 
Manure is according to the experiments of Chemist! 
and scientific agriculturists, tne org^anic remains of 
what has constituted vegetable life. Its application 
in this state to the germinating seeds and roots stim- 
ulates the tender plant to pul forth all its powers for 
growth and maturity. That this is a law of creation, 
is dictated alike by observation, reading and reflee« 
tion. Men cannot violate it without loss, nor act up- 
on it without remuneration. Such being the case It 
becomes our duty, to use all efforts to make so much 
of this valuable substance as we can possibly con- 
sume. Not to be content with that made by our 
cattle in barn yards alone, but to use as much time as 
is consistent with our other farming duties in collec- 
ting all else that will contribute to its increase.— 
Providence has not stinted us to the use only of one 
kind of manure, but in his wise dispensation has en- 
larged the source from which it may be gathered, 
leaving it to the industry of man alone to make it 
commensurate with his wants. Within a few yean 
the substances used for it have increased to a great 
extent. He must use an abundant supply of litter- 
draw muck, leaves, turf, scrapings ol ditches, sods; 
indeed almost every locality has its own peculiar 
advantages to increase this kind of collection, and it 
would be very easy generally to double the quantity 
that under the ordinary course of farm management 
would be collected. Calcareous manures is another 
branch of this subject upon which the eommittee will 
not touch, as they do not profess the scientific know- 
ledge to treat it as it should be done. We have all 
used lime and marl, more or less, and know from 
experience that our lands can be broijght to the 
highest point of fertility by their application, but the 
manner of action we are unable to give. This can- 
not be done until education is more generallv diffus- 
ed, and our farmers call the intelligence of the head 
to aid the labor of the hands. But the abundant usa 
of these substances is of so much importance to the 
entire community, that the committee think it not 
inappropriate to state, that the recorded opinions of 
the most scientific and learned writers upon those 
matters deduced from careful exact experimentr 
*'That a soil full of calcareous matter never pro- 
duces an unwholesome atmosphere." We cannot 
conclude without a word or two in reference to the 
benefits already conferred by the Societies in the im- 
provement of our stock ana farms ; thej promise t0 
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iocreate the yalue of our lands, and to augmeDt the man, for best wheat drill, 45; same, for best 

supply of the Decessaries of life, and their moral op- f 1; same, best grain cradle, |1. 

ertlion is to make the profession of farming so re- DomesHe .WanM/be/ura.—Best hearth rug, Mrs. W. 

speetable by. products and profits, that we will be B. Willis, |3 ; best quilt. Miss Vickers, fd > second 

taught by interest not to forsake it. best, Mrs. W. H. Harrison, $2 ; best eounterpane, 

Wm. Hatward, Ch'ii. Jos. B. HARRnroTOK, Mrs. S. Mackey, |3; second best, Miss Vickers, 1^ 

Sam*l. Emcrbon, Johv Nbwmam . best fine wolleo stockings, to Mrs. Enoalls MartlD, 

TuoB. R. HoLLTDAT, « |1; best coarse woollen stockings, to Mrs. James K. 

T Tfrr f\p PD vMrirrMQ Cooke, $1; same, best cotton or thread stockings, il: 

LIST OF PREMIUMS. same, best thread gloves, 41; to negro LcTin HarrV 

Ftfrms.— For best managed farm, to Dr. John A. best woollen glores, fl; Miss R. Chamberlaine, best 

Clough, |12; second best, to Edward Covey, $8. worsted worked slippers, $1.50; Miss^ith Dawson, 

Horses.— Best Stallion, * Priam,' property of Jas. best embroidered slippers, |1.50; Mrs. H. Hollyday, 

Fickey, |6; second best, * Tom Telegraph,' property best home made soap, $3; Mrs. Brice J. Goldsbor- 

of Mr. E)eoneT, |4; best brood mare to J. K. Cooke's ough, best home made candles, (3. 

bay mare <Xell,' $6; best saddle horse, to J. R. Pla- SuKer.— Best fresh butter, Mrs. W. B. Willis, |3; 

ier's sorrel mare, Puss, $5; second best, N. Martin's second best, to same, (^; third best, to Mrs. James 

my horse $3; best single harness to Dr. Williamson's K. Cooke, $1; best potted buUer, Mrs. W. B. 

Jenny Lind, f4; second best to R. Jarrell's sorrell Willis, |3 ; second best, Mrs. Ennals Martin, |9; 

horse, |3; best filley to J. H. Harrison's Coi^iplant- third best, Mrs. J. K. Cooke; $1. 

er fillev, |4; second best, to M. T. Goldsborough's Bread.— Best loaf of light bread, Mrs. W. B. 

Roanoke filley, |3. Smvthe, |2; second best, Mrs. M. Dawson, $1; best 

Jiiaes and Jtfuies.- First premium to W. H. Bos- loaf of corn bread, Mrs. W. B. Smythe, |2; second 

tick's Jack, Zachariah, |6; best mule, over 3 years best, Mrs. M. T. Goldsborough, (1; best com bread 

old, to W. B. Willis, $3; second best to E. N. Ham- in any form, Mrs. W. B. Smythe, |)3; second best, 

bleton, |3i best mule under 3 years old, T. Hughlett, Mrs. N. Goldsborough, $1. 

|4; second best to E. N. Hambleton, |S. Ploughing Jtfaiefc.— Best ploughing, M. T. Golds- 

CaUU, — Best bull over 3 years old, to Mr. M. T. borough's Minor and Horton plough, f6; second best 

and J. N. Goldsborough, |4; second best, to J. N. John Caulk's Prouty & Mears, |4; third best, S. H. 

Goldsborough, $4; best bull under 2 years old, to Bennv, [Prouty & Mears' also] 43; best ploughman, 

W. H. Fairbank's, $5; best cow to S. H. Benney,|5; M. T. Goldsborough's negro Charles West, |3; se- 

secoDd best, to Pere Groome, |3; best heifer to Pere cood best, J. Caulk's negro Owen, |2 ; third best, 8. 

Groome, 04; second best, to J. W. Martin, 43. H. Benny's negro Garrison Blake, |1. 

Oxen and Beef Cattle. — Best oxen to E. T. Paca $5; Field Crops. — Best 5 contiguous acres of wheat, 
second best to N. Goldsborough, $4; best ox-driver, Martin Goldsborough, 22$ bushels per acre, 010; 
to negro R. Harrison, 42; second best to negro H. best acre of wheat, Martin Goldsborough, 40 bush- 
Gates, |1; best beef to Wm. Goldsborough's spayed els 8 lbs. per acre, 45; best 5 contiguous acres of 
heifer, f5; second best N. Goldsborough's bullock 04. corn, T. Tilghman, 66 bushels per acre, 010; best 

Sheep. — BakewelUf Letcesterit Cottwoldtt (kford- acre of corn, Martin Goldsborough, 75 bushels per 

ghires and Longwools. — Best buck to J. N. Goldsbor- acre, 05. 

ough, 44; second best to E. T. Paca, 03; best ewes to Vegetables. — Best celery, Mrs. N. Goldsborough, 

J. N. Goldsborough, 04; second best, to N. Martin, 01; best cabbage, Mrs. Hetty Goldsborough, 01; best 

f|3; best Wethers to Gov. Stevens, 04; second best to carrots, J. R. Plater, 01; best parsnips, T. Tilghman, 

T. Tilghman, 03. 01; best onions, Brice J. Goldsborough, 01; best 

Middle fVooh — SoxUh Downs. — Best buck to Saml. beets, Mrs. A. M. Chamberlaine, 01, best turnips to 

Hambleton, 04; second best to M. T. Goldsborough, same, 01; best squashes, T. Tilghman, 01; bestpump- 

A3; best ewes to M. T. Goldsborough, 04; second kin, Jacob Wright, 01; best Irish potatoes, T. T. 

best to S. Hambleton, 43; best wethers to M. T. Martin, 01; best sweet potatoes, Mrs. C Denny, 01. 

Goldsborough, 04; second best to J. N. Goldsborough Pcuttty. — Best Muscovy ducks, Mrs. H. Golds- 

$3. borough, 01, best puddle ducks, S. H. Bennv, 41; 

Swine.— BeMi boar to S. H. Benoey, 04; second best geese, T. Tilghman, 02; best turkeys, H. M. 

best to W. P. Leaverton, 03; best sow to W. P. Nicols, 42; best Dunghill fowls, Wm.C. Skinner, 01. 

Leaverton, 04; second best, W. P. Leaverton, 03; M. T. GoLDSBoaonoH, M. Goldsborough, 

best sow, with sucking pigs, to same, 45. Wm. Golobborouoh, David Kerr, 

Agricultural Implements. — Best 2 horse flushing Committee qf J3rrangements, 

plow, to M. T. Goldsborough, — Horton & Minor — — 

44; best seed plough to Sinclair & Co's improved Discrktiowart Premiums. — ^The committee on 

bavis, 03 ; to same for best treble plough, 04 ; to E. Discretionary Premiums, awarded as follows : 

Whitman, for best Cultivator, with J. T. Earle's im- A premium of 01.50, to Master Hughlett, a lad 8 

provement, 03; to same for best sub-soil plough, 43; years old, for his expertness in breaking and driving a 

Sinclair & Co., for best drag harrow, 02; same for calf in a small cart. A premium of 01 to G. A. 

best ox-yoke and bows, 01; A. Dodd, for best horse Skinner, for a colt 18 months old. A premium of 

cart, 05; Ira Wells for best Wheat Fan, (Bambo- 50 cents to Charles West, a negro, for 2 pair horsa 

rough's) 04; £. Whitman, for best Fodder Cutter and Collars, made by himself. A premium of 50 cents 

Grinder, 03; R. Sinclair & Co. for best horse-power to Jacob Smyth, a negro, for 1 pair of horse collars 

05; same for best grain thresher and separator, 04; made by himself. A premium of 02 to Mrs. C. M. 

same for best separator for separating grain from the Plater, for the best domestic carpet. A premium of 

straw, 03; same for best screen for cleaning seed 01 to Edward T. Paca, for several heads of Caull- 

grain, 03; same for best horse-power grist mill, 04; flower. A premium of 02 to Miss M. Viokars, of 

same lor best corn sbeller, 3; same for best straw Dorset, for towelling and table cover, domestic. A 

cutter, 02 ; same for best com and cob crusher premium of 01.50 to Miss H. T. Stills from Bait, 

and grmder, 03; same best drill barrow, 02; £. Whit- county, for lace worked in Easton. A premium of 
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(3 to Hugh J. Wrightson, for a bull ring. A pre- 
mium of $1 to Mrs. J. B. Goldsborough, of Dorset, 
for 12 yards of domestic Towelling. A premium of 
$1,50 to Mrs. Capt. Auld, for 6 doileys and a table 
cover. A premium of A1.50 to Mrs. Wm. H. Har- 
rison, for a specimen of beautiful lace. A premium 
of 41^1 to Mrs. Ann White, for ajar of dried figs. A 
premium of $1 for a jar of preserved peaches — this 
jar was without the owner^s name. A premium of 
fll to Mrs. Mason for a beautiful boquet of artificial 
nowers. A premium of $1 to Miss C. Denny, for a 
vase of ver^ beautiful artificial flowers. A premium 
of |1 to Miss Antoinette Goldsborough, for ajar of 
Quince Preserves. A premium of $1 to Mrs. M. 
Goldsborough for a jar of very superior brandy 
peaches. A premium of $.3 to Mrs. Mackey for a 
worked or net coverlet. A premium of jfl to Mrs. 
J. K. Cook, for very superior Quince and Apple 
Jelly. 

The committee feel great pleasure in stating that 
there were numerous other articles presented for 
their inspection highly creditable to those whose 
names appear on them, and the committee deem it 
their duty to name them in this report. 

38 yards of domestic carpet, made by Mrs. P. 
Leaverton; 24 butter prints, by Charles Fleming; a 
butter safe, by J. K. Cook, this safe not new in prin- 
ciple is highly recommended to house-keepers; sev- 
eral varieties of starch, made by Miss E. S. Willis, 
Mrs. A. Bowdle, and Mrs. M. M. Thomas; a bot- 
tle of cider vinegar, by Mrs. H. Hollyday; a jar of 
chesnuts, from Mrs. H. Hollyday; a bottle of peach 
cordial, by Mrs. H. Goldsborough; a bottle of toma- 
to catsup,' by Miss A. M. Goldsborough; a bottle of 
currant wine, by Mrs. N. Goldsborough; a bottle of 
hard cider of 1824, by Gov. Stevens; a bottle of very 
superior blackberry cordial, by Mrs. W. B. Smyth, 
2 years old; a bottle of white currant wine, by Mrs. 
M. M. Dawson, made in 1843. 

A quantity of mangel wurtzel, hybrid turnips, and 
ruta baga, from Mr. James N. Goldsborough — these 
roots were presented to this committee in conse- 
quence of Mr. Goldsborough^s not presenting them 
in time for premium to the committee on Field 
Crops — they are remarkably fine. 

A basket of remarkably large and finely flavored 
Oysters by Mr. Bowdle, and a basket of beautiful 
white well made biscuit, by Mrs. W. Willis. The 
committee have no hesitation in bearing testimony 
to the superior quality of these last named articles, 
having put their palates in requisition to taste their 
superior qualities. 

Respectfully submitted by yourobHser^vts, 
. S. Hooper, Thos. O. Martik, and others. 



m^RLES COUNTY (Md.) AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

\t th«, r'lRST Annual Fair and Exhibition of the 
•narles County Agricultural Society, held the 14th 
id 15th of November, 1848, the several Committees 

ipointed to award Premiums, made the following 
►"sports : 

keport of the Cmnmitlee on Horses and Mules. — The 
yommittee on Horses and Mules beg leave respect- 
Mlly to report, that after a minute examination into 
'"' respective merits of the numerous competitors 
^r the Premiums at their disposal, they have awar- 
'^d the following: — To Col. Francis Thompson for 
te best Stallion — premium taken bv Register. To 

rseph Young for the best P*x>od M«» j for f •"^ral 



Col. Wm Thompson fbr the best Colt or Filly from 
one to three years old. To Col. William D. Mtir* 
rick, for the best pair of Draft Horses. To Wm. 
Nevilt, for the best Saddle horse — premium taken 
by Jane Logan. To Richard B. Posev, for the best 
Mule Colt from one to three years old. To John 
Hamilton, for the best pair of Mules. 
The contest for the best Brood Mare for general 

Surposes, was close and difficult to decide. Bir. 
ohn Hamilton's Queen of Clubs and Col. Wm. 
Thompson *s Lilly, caused your committee much con* 
sullation before making up their decision ; but tba 
splendid produce of Marion Wallace at length carried 
off the prize. The premium for the best Colt from 
one to three years old, was also closely contested for 
by Gen. John G. Chapman, Dr. Francis R. WiUs 
and Mr. Charles A. Pye — each one making an ex* 
hibition well worthy the highest commendation. The 
premium for the best Saddle Horse was likewise well 
contested for by Mr. George Dent and Mr. Charles 
A. Pye; but John Logan's pretensions were luch 
that your committee could not overlook. 

N. Stokestrext, Geo. Dent, Joseph Youko. 

On Cattle — The Committee appointed to award the 
Premiums for Cattle has been gratified to witnem 
the exhibition of some excellent blooded stock of the 
Durham and Devon Breeds. The former were 
shown by Col. Francis Thompson, Capt Leonard 
Marbury, Col. Wm. Thompson and Mr. Henry A. 
Neal ; — the Devons by Mr. Richard B. Posey, Dan- 
iel Jenifer, Jr. and Mr. Samuel Cox ; and a pure 
white animal of the Durham and Teeswater breeds, 
by Mr. James R. Brent. The committee regret that 
the limits of premiums do not allow the awarding to 
the second best. 

Col. Francis Thompson showed the largest num- 
ber of Durhams, and Mr. Richard B. Posey, the lar* 
gest number of Devons. 

The committee upon due consideration, have 
awarded the premium of j|^ to Col. F. Thompson, 
for his 3 years old animal of the Durham breed, Duke; 
and if the number of premiums had allowed, would 
cheerfully have allotted one to Mr. R. B. Posey and 
Mr. Samuel Cox, for their finely formed and hand> 
somely proportioned Devon animals of 4 and 5 yean 
old. 

The committee have awarded the premium of |5 
to Mr. Henry A. Neal, for his Durham Cow. 

The committee have awarded to Col. F. Thompson 
the premium for his Durham Heifer, two years old 
last April. Here the committee again regret that 
they cannot, for the reasons before assigned, award 
a similar premium to Mr. R. B. Posey for one of his 
beautiful Devon Heifers. Some fine Cb^en were ex* 
hibitcd by Mr. H. H. Hawkins, Daniel Jenifer, Jr.« 
and others, and after much doubt and calling in the 
aid of other gentlemen, awarded the premium of i7; 
for the best yoke of oxen, to Mr. Daniel Jenifer, Jr. 
The stock of common cattle was limited. Dr. Wille 
exhibited two handsome half-bred Deron Heifen ; 
but the list of premiums do not authorize an award. 

The Committee award a premium of |^ to Dr. 
Thomas A. Davis, for his Cow of common breed. 

The Committee with great pleasure award these 
premiums to Dr. Davis and Dr. Price, because thej 
were the only members of the Society who exhibi- 
ted Bulls or Cows of common stock, thereby show- 
ing a zeal for the success of the Agricultural Society 
which we hope to see hereafter followed by others. 
D. Jenifer, H. H. Hawkins, G. W. Matthews. 

On Sheen — The undersigned Committee on Sheep, 
■-•■¥»*"«* rnil» •oar'^i** *ho* 'h'l'e "?•'■ *>••* Ht^ \ot of 
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8heep (four Ewes) exhibited, and they of the com- 
mon breed, and they report that Mr. Samuel Cox, 
the exhibitor, is entitled to the premium. 

F. Thompson, Johk H. Dioobs, Jambi R. Brbnt. 

On Hagi — The Committee on Swine beg leare to 
report, that they have examined the soYeral pens of 
Hogs offered for exhibition, and would state that 
they saw some fine Hogs. We award the premium 
for the best Boar to Mr. Barnes, for the best Sow — 
stock mostly PaMcerson— 13. 

F. R. Wills, John W. Gmr, Henrt A. Moore. 

On Tobaeeo — ^The committee, after a careful exam- 
ination and comparison of the different samples of 
Tobacco do hereby award the premium to Col. Wm. 
Thompson, President of the Agricultural Society. 

Wm. U. Smoot, F. Bowuno, John W. Jenkins. 

On Com — The Committee on Corn would respect- 
fully report that for the premium offered by the 
Society for the best acre of Com, there were but two 
competitors— Dr. Francis R. Wills, and Mr. Daniel 
Jenifer, jr., both of whom exhibited to the commit- 
tee satisfactory certificates of the quantity of Corn 
made on an acre of land. To the former gentleman, 
haring made fifteen and a half barrels of eight and 
ten rowed Corn, your committee award the premi- 
um. The latter gentleman made on an acre of land, 
fifteen barrels and a half peck. 

Jno. R. Furousson, J. B. Lawson, Wm. Neyitt. 

On Whiol—Tht Committee on Wheat, after care- 
ful examination of the sample, and quantity ascer- 
tained per acre, (being 20 bushels to the acre,) award 
the premium to Major William B. Stone. 

Geo. p. Jenkins, R. W. Hanson, T. L. Speaks. 

On Oali — The Committee on Oats respectfully re- 
port, that no oats were offered for their inspection, 
Slc., and therefore none entitled to the premium. The 
committee beg leave to state that this being the first 
year the Society has existed, the publication of pre- 
miums offered was necessarily postponed until after 
the Oat harrest; but it i^ hoped hereafter there will 
be able and zealous competitors for the premiums 
offered for this valuable crop. 

Wm. 6. RoBET, JosiAi Hancock, Chas. Jenkins. 

On Potatoes and VegelabUs. — The undersigned, as 
the Committtee on Potatoes and Vegetables, ask leave 
to report, that after a thorough examination of the 
several lots and specimens exhibited, in our judg- 
ment the lot offered by Mr. Joseph Tounjic, as a lot, 
is entitled to the premium; that Dr. Francis R. 
Wills, Ruta-baga, Sugar Beets and Potatoes — Mr. 
Josias Hancock's Beets — Col. F. C. Green's Pota- 
toes, and Mr. W. H. Smoot's Beets, were all of very 
superior quality and worthy of particular notice 
and commendation, as specimens of the agricultural 

S products of our county. For the premium offered 
or the best l-8th of an acre of Potatoes, there was 
DO competition. 

Richard Barnes, Leonard Marburt, C. Jenkins. 
On Fruit. — The undersigned, in. the absence of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Fruit, beg leave to 
report, that they entered on the duties assigned to 
them, and award the premium for the best lot of Ap- 
ples to Mr. Wm. Gerard Robey, of Pomonkey, who 
produced a lot of very fine large white Apples of 
superior quality, and in the estimation of the under- 
signed, hard to beat anywhere or in any market. 

S. W. Dent, James E. Keech. 
On Butter and Bread. — ^The Committee on Butter 
and Bread would respectfully report, that from the 
number of samples of Butter submitted to their ex- 
amination all were of so excellent a quality they 
found great difficulty in awarding to any particular 



lot superior excellence. They were most gratfied to 
see so rich a display firom the bands of the fair ladiaa 
of our county. They would if permKted divide tko 
premium between the lots No. 1 and 2, preaeated by 
Mrs. John Hamilton and Mrs. £. G. Dsvis, bateoaa- 
pelled by the rules of our Society to designate a par- 
ticular lot, they must therefore confer that honor 
on Mrs. Hamilton. They were unanimously of the 
opinion, that to Mrs. J. F. Neal is due the premium 
for superior home-made Bread. 

A. H. Robertson, J. F. Neale, John F. Prick. 

On Home-made Cloth^ and otker Fabrm. — The un- 
dersigned, the Committee upon Domestic Manufac- 
tured Cloth, submit the following report Tour com- 
mittee, however, before entering upon the discharge 
of the duty assigned them, must be allowed in the namo 
of the Society, to present its thanks to those lady com- 
petitors for tne spirited manner in which thev baTa 
contributed to the interest of this first Exhibition. 
Tour Committee cheerfully bear their testimony to 
the neat execution and superior finish of every article 
submitted to their inspection. When all these spe- 
cimens bear such ample testimony to the skill, inge- 
nuity and industry of their several producers, your 
Committee feel the task of deciding upon their rela- 
tive superiority as one of exceeding difficulty, with 
the inconsiderable amount of capacity to decide up- 
on these matters possessed by them. They there- 
fore trust that their award will meet with an indul- 
gent consideration from all parties interested. Th^ 
award to Mrs. Davis the premium for the best speci- 
ment of home*made Cloth ; to Mrs. Jenkins the pre^ 
mium for the best Quilt, and to Mrs. Speake for the 
best Counterpane. They likewise avail themselves 
of the occasion to speak in the highest terms of a box 
of home-made Soap, and recommend to' the favora- 
ble consideration of the Society the maker thereof 
(Mrs. Smoot). 

Thomas A. Davis, Ed. Miles, F. B. F. Burgess. 

On JIgrieuUurat Implements. — ^The Committee on 
Agricultural Implements respectfully report, that 
Mr. Charles H. Drury of Baltimore city, was the 
only person who exhibited a Horse Powtr and 
Thrasher and other Agricultural Implements, and 
they award the several premiums offered to him. 
The Committee could not see fully tested the sever- 
al Implements, but so far as a judgment could be for- 
med without a fuller experiment, are impressed with 
the opinion that the Horse Power and Thrasher, the 
Mill driven by horse power. Wheat Fans, Com Sbel- 
lers. Plough, &c., are very superior. 

J. R. Robertson, H. R. Harris, Joseph Hutton. 

The Society also awarded the following Premi- 
ums :— To Mrs. £. G. Davis, for Butter, f^ ; to Mrs. 
Wm. H. Smoot, for a box of home-made Soap, |3; 
to Miss Olivia Floyd, for a home-made Quilt, |3 ; to 
Mr. Richard B. Posey, for his Devon Heifer two 
years old, |3. 

WooLLXir Waste. — What iscalled toooUenieeffsat 
factories where wollen cloths are made, is a valua- 
ble manure, comprising at least 20 per cent of nitro- 
gen. The article is not to be hkd in large quanti- 
ties, but where farmers may be located in the neigh- 
borhood of a Woollen factory, it would be an object 
for them to purchase such refuse stuff, if obtainable 
at a fair price, as 2500 lbs. is sufficient to manure an 
acre of ground. We state this latter fact, as it will 
enable tbem» to form their own judgment as t^ 
value of the article. 
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THE AISERICAN FARMER. 

BALTIMORE: FEBRUARY 1,1849. 

_ 

Terms of the American Fanner. 

$1 per annum, in advance ; 6 copies for $5 ; 13 copies Ibr 
f lU; 30 copies for $00. 

AovBRTisBMBMTs inserted at $1 per square of 19 lines, for 
each insertion. These terms will be adhered to except in 
case of the continuance of nn advertisement for six months or 
longer, when a ItberRl deduction will be made. Address, 
SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 
9 Jnrvis Building, Norih-street, Baltimore, Md. 

To Subscribers.— Wo forward witli this No. bills to per- 
sons indebted to us for the '^Jtmerican Farmer." It is im- 
portant on several accounts, that we should eitJier receive tlie 
amounts due us, or such assurances that we may rely upon as 
to the settlement of Uic same, at some definite period— other- 
wise those who neglect us, must expect to cease taking the 
paper. This is particularly intended for delinquents out of 
the State, upon whose dues we are actually from year to year 
pajflng taxes'. If any have received hills, who may have paid 
•gents, who have not returned the same to us, tliey will oblige 
iu by writing us to that effect— or if any other errors shall have 
occurred, tlie same will be cheerfully corrected. We have 
been too lax in our rules in regaid to outstanding debts, and we 
must reform. 

To CoRRRSPOKDEKTS.— "A Sulwcriber" on the lands of 
West River, "Vindex ;'» "E. F. R." on the farming of Talbot; 
••1\ T. G.*» on the Apiculture of Somerset; **Many Farmers 
«)f the Eastern Shore,'' on Lime, &c.; TlansofFarm Buildings, 
Portraits of Fine Animals, Cuts of Agricultural ImplemenU, 
and a variety of other original matters, have been received du- 
ring the past monlli. 

— 

Maryland State Agricultural Society. 

THE BOARD OF MANAGERS, comprising all the officers 
of the Society, will meet on the FIRST WEDNESDAY 
in FEBRUARY, 1849. (the 7th day of Uie month) at the Hall 
of the Maryland Institute, over the Post Office, in this city, at 
10 o'clock, A. M. The Committees on Estiays, &c.. arc ex- 
pected to make their reports at this meeting. A general attend- 
ance of the Board is expected. By order, 
Janl SAMUEL SANDS, Secretary. 
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Society. It is also proposed at this meeting to maktt 
all the arrangements necessary to establish an Acri^ 
cultural Library, and procure rooms where the Ftf^ 
mers and Planters of the country, who frequent the 
city of Baltimore, may at all times meet one anotb* 
er and discuss the Tarious subjects of professiODtl 
interest, and procure the best information relative 
to implements, &c. The resolutions passed at the 
last meeting of the society in regard to appropria- 
tions by the General Go? emment to Agric'ulturU 
Education, have been communicated to the Senap 
tors and Representatives of Maryland, and tboia 
relative to a reduction of freight on all articles used 
as manures have also been forwarded to the diflfoi^ 
ent Internal Improvement Companies, and it is hoped 
that their replies may be received in time to lay oe^ 
fore the committee, at this meeting. It is also desi^ 
rable at this meeting to adopt such measures as may 
be necessary to procure from the various county so* 
sieties reports oi their proceedings, and such othet 
matter of general interest, as may be deemed a|K 
propriate to have incorporated with the transactions 
of the society, and published ; and although this is 
literally speaking a meeting of the Executive officers 
of the society, still it is hoped and expected that all 
who feel an interest in the cause of agriculture, will 
join them, and assist in furthering the great object 
which we have in view. I cannot close this with- 
out alluding briefly to an act of great injustice which 
has appeared in various agricultural papers. It has 
been stated, and so far as I am aware, without any 
contradiction, that the committees on Agriculture In 
Congress, did not " once hold a meeting during the 
last session of 8 months.** Now where so little has 
been done for this interest, it is but simple justice 
that full credit should be given to that little, and it 
affords me great pleasure to correct this unfounded 
assertion as far as the Agricultural committee of tha 
House of Representatives is involved, as I have be* 
fore me a very able report of 96 pages made by Mr. 
Slingerland, on the 19th of July, 1848, and publish- 
ed. He handles the subject in a masterly manner, 
and has collected a number of statistical facts which 
evince his devotion to the cause, and 1 shall in your 
next number ask you to do him more ample justice 
by publi««hing a part of his able report ; but in this 
number I must beg the favor of you to correct this 
error, which does great injustice to one who should 
be held up as an able advocate, and not an enemy of 
our cause. Very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

CHAS. B. CALVERT. 

Gen. Tilorman^s Address before the Prince Geo^. 
County Agricultural Society, which will be found In 
our journal, does him great credit. It discloses many 
home truths — draws graphic likenesses of slovenly 
farmers with truthful fidelity, — and though he may 
have trodden on sundry corny toes, as he approach* 
the mansions were hospitality abounded, his satire 
cannot fail to do good; as the occasional rubbing of 
neglected articles of furniture restores their polish, 
so does well pointed rebuke, serve to make the ne- 
glectful mindful of their duty. The Generals views 
with respect to the advantases of small over large 
farms, are not only correct, but sustained by the exr 
perience of the world. 



Meeting of the Manasers of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society. 

The above advertisement will denote the time and 
place of the Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the State Society. The following commu- 
jication from the President of the Society, points 
out the important matters which will come before 

the Board: 

RivERSDALB, January 18th, 1849. 

*{) iht EJ^tor of the »Smtrican Farmer, 
3,R : — As the regular Quarterly Meeting of the 
cijecutive Committee of the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Society will take place on the 1st Wednes- 
day of February, 1 have deemed it inciftnbent on me 
o urge the importance of as large an assemblage of 
^9 members of that committee as possible, as busi- 
•oss of the greatest importance to the welfare of the 
jociety will be proposed and acted upon at that time, 
^he committee on Essays will make their report, on 
'i«<^ various subjects submitted to their considera- 
' ^u, at this meeting, and as the subjects are of the 
•-^t vital importance to the agricultural interests, 

»id as it is known that many essays have been of- U' The compliments which he pays to the Hon. Cha$, 
er^d, it is*^ul fair to presume that the successful' B. Calverty and Col. Caprotiy were as Just at happily ^ 
-.■'•i(ir»'»»««'"* -51' Sc - ' r^''"'"> sop^^'hing of greatyconceived ; for they each descr < to be ranV^ 
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The Report on Farms bj the committee of the a^ 
ricultural Societies of Talbot county is a most able 
and instructiYe paper. It breathes the true spirit, 
teaches most excellent philosophy, and should be 
read with care. The farmer who may follow its ad- 
Tice will be sure to impro? e his lands, increase his 
crops and better his fortune. 



McSbkrrt*8 History op Martlamd. — We hare 
seldom had it in our power to speak with so much 
pleasure of any book, whieh has come under our 
notice, as we experience in noticing this work, just 
Issued from the press of Mr. John Murphy, of this 
city. As Marylanders, and as natives of the Ancient 
City, the metropolis of our belofed State, feel- 
ings of just pride came gushing upon us, as we 
read of those worthies of the earlier days of the 
State, whom we were wont to see at the General 
Court, as well as in the Legislatite and Council 
Halls at Annapolis, in the palmy days of Mayyland : 
Dor was this feeling less heightened in obser? ing that 
ample justice had been awarded to those Statesmen, 
Agriculturists and Warriors of the present day, who 
have borne aloft the honor, integrity, prosperity and 
renown of our ancient commonwealth. 

Having received a copy of the work after the 
matter for the present No. of the "JTormer*' had been 
prepared, we cannot do more than notice the work 
in general terms, and to urge every inan, who has a 
drop of blood in his veins that induces him to feel 
for the honor of the old Maryland line, to obtain a 
copy for his sons. It should be in the hands and 
library of every Marylander ; and we have no doubt 
It will receive a larger circulation than any similar 
work ever published in the State. Though at much 
inconvenience, we cannot refrain from making room 
for the following short extract, bearing as it does 
upon our peculiar province, the Agriculture of the 
State : and we must acknowledge that the compli- 
ment bestowed upon our humble journal, in such a 
connection, is one of the most gratifying testimonials 
ever extended to it: 

**The natural wealth of the soil of Maryland, its 
great fertility with little cultivation, had induced an 
evil system of husbandry whieh was DToductive of 
the worst results. The author of a ^Relation of 
Maryland," published shortly after the settlement 
of the colony, says that "the soil was generally rich, 
and in many places two feet of black rich mould 
with scarcely a stone, under which there was a good 
loam ; whilst there was much ground fit for meadows 
and plenty of marl, both blue and white." Tobacco 
and corn formed the staple aerieultural produce; 
and these two crops were raised alternately without 
a due regard to the preservation of the fertility of 
the soil by a judicious system of cultivation. The 
consequence was that the richest lands in time be- 
came impoverished, and those of less strength en- 
tirely barren and unproductive. Wide tracts of 
*^old fields'* were thrown out in common as their 
enclosures fell into decay, leavine a melancholy line 
of sickly verdure marking where the slovenly 
^'worm-fence" had stood and rotted ; tbe nef^ted 



homestead dropped into ruins slowly and steadily i 
and at length its owner, deserting his native State 
and all its proud memories, in which perhaps hit 
stalwart fathers had borne their part, migrated ta 
the new lands of western New York, or of Ohio aod 
Kentucky. These desolate wastes met the eye io 
almost every portion of Maryland, and excited the 
forebodings of^ men who cherished the prosperity of 
their native State. 

It was necessary that an effi>rt should be made to 
arouse public attention and to awaken the husband- 
man from his apathy. Agricultural societies were 
formed throughout the counties, a State associatioQ 
was assembled, an excellent journal established to 
advocate the cause of the noblest of all pursuits-^ 
the cultivation of the soil. Men of enterprise turned 
their attention to the restoration of these barten 
wastes, and soon presented to the astonished eye of 
the advocates .of the ancient system, the "old fields* 
renovated suddenly by the power of lime, guano 
and composts judiciously applied, and blooming and 
produoing with something or their pristine fertility. 
The spirit of improvement did not rest with these ; 
the man of smaller means imitated their example 
and profited by their experience. The barren wastes 
of the last generatien are becoming smiling fields 
groaning with yellow harvests, and ribh meadows 
waving with sweet scented grasses ; the voices of a 
thriving rural population sound like music once more 
io these long deserted ranges; and the last "old 
field*' of Maryland will soon yield to the onward 
progress of agricultural improvement.* 

While this advance in agriculture was going en 
the manufacturer was not idle. Many of the streams 
of Maryland were admirably calculated for the pur- 
poses of propelling machinery, and wherever there 
was a site for a factory, the aroused enterprise of 
the people seized upon it, until the State has tiecome 
a manufacturing as well as a commercial and agrir 
cultural community. 

* Witness Montgomery county, not long since 
deemed one of the poorest counties in the State, and 
now almost among the most productive. To **tbe 
American Farmer," an excellent but unpretending 
Journal, the people of tbe State owe much of this 
improvement ; and State pride should induce every 
man to aid it in its laudable efforts to spread light 
upon the important science of agriculture." 

The embellishments are a view of the Landing of 

the Pilgrims of Maryland, and portraits of George 

Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, Charles Carroll, of 

Carrollton, Co). John E. Howard, Gen. Smallwood, 
and Gen. Otho H. Williams. The work is oo sale 
by Mr. Murphy, 178 fia)timore-st., and at this ofiee. 

Trunks, Harvkss, kc, — Messrs. Hunt, of tUt 
city, offer to the public a great variety of Trunks, 
Harness, &c. — their display at the late Mechanio^ 
Fair elicited the admiration of the vbitors of that bi* 
teresting exhibition, and the premiom of ezcellsDee 
was awarded to them for their goods> which proba 
bl V are unsurpassed by those manufactured m naj 
other city. See advertisement 



Daouirmsottprs. — Mr. Shew, of this ci^, who 
received a premium at the late Mechanics* Fair ftr 
bis likenesses, will be happy to wait on those wlio 
may wish to make an acceptable present to their 
friends. Having emploved Mr. S. in his line, we aa* 
vouch for the admirable manner in whieh be 
eutes bb dagaerreotypss. 
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A Good Bboinnino. — ^Mr. C. B. Griffith, of Head 
of Sassafras, Kent County, Md., who has been a 
tabseriber to the Farmer for the last year, on re- 
newing bis subscription, whidi was received on the 
Itt day of January, writes as follows : 

*'The time is expired for which I have paid for 
jour raluable paper, the Farmer. I have, in the 
mean time, made up a club, and enclose you ten 
dollars, and hone to be able to double it on next 
Christmas holliaays. Tou will commence with the 
January number, and send them to the following 
umes." 

A letter from a subscriber hi Somerset County, 

Md., in which he remitted his subscription for 1849, 

•ays: 

**I have been endeavoring to get some subscribers 
to the Farmer at this office, and I believe they are 
almost persuaded to do so. I have taken the Farmer 
for the last ten years, and feel confident it is the best 
stock a farmer can invest his money in, if he wishes 
to reap a large interest." 

From a valued friend to our journal, who has 
been the means of in.troducing it to a large number 
of farmers of Washington County, Md., we received 
the annexed letter, ordering an additional number 
of copies of the Farmer : 

**I have exerted myself a good deal, for some time 

Est, to procure subscribers for the Farmer, and 
ve done so not only with a view to patronize your 
nduable paper, but to induce the farmers to read 
and think for themselves upon the subject of Agri- 
culture as a science. I can already perceive that 
the old prejudice against book farming is dying 
away ; and 1 hope that your list from this District 
and County will continue to increase annually." 

A note from the head of a Literary Institute of 
much eminence, in another State, to the Editor of 
the Farmer, contains the following remark : 

*'Tour three last numbers of the American Farmer 
are the three most valuable numbers of an agricul* 
tural journal that I have ever perused. Some of the 
essays and addresses are worthy to be republished in 
OTery paper in the United Slates." 

A gentleman at Harmony, North Carolina, who, 

in November last, subscribed for the Farmer, and 

ordered the back numbers, writes us as follows : 

**I am so much pleased with it, that I have taken 
tome pains to get it in the hands of as many as I 
^old, and have succeeded in send*"? you op * ^«t 
^^subscribers, and enclose pay me* '^ **'*•» ^ 

^ anxious to see it in **»«» Hon^r m , .. 



.034, Mr. Semnu* "' uai 
^' 'O acre of grouu«A, ^ ban«^-* 
' ae ear, and Mr. CobeU, ''' 
.««« ', Virginia, 27 1 barrels '^ vi. 



% corn 

iwies 

•s ^he 



aa^f nrruliin* ***ini *'iual t* • '-'^i wv. jI-w«» *y. j 



'"lOUp* 

-bovt 



celled 

w /- "o*" M bushels. Now al- 

arfei. jioids — far, very far, 

^- aM. »hich can, reasonably, *** 



yet these results go to shew, that our soils, by a 
careful system of husbandry — ^by the proper hui- 
banding and use of manure — thorough preparation 
in ploughing, harrowing, and rolling — and judioioua 
culture of the crop, may be made to yield a much 
greater quantity of corn than is now produced.— 
Whatever one corn-planter may have done, ean bo 
achieved by another, if he exert the same intelli- 
gence and pains-taking to attain his object. After 
taking a broad view of the subject, we have arrived 
at this conclusion — that no corn-grower should ba* 
lieve that he had done justice to his land, to himself, 
and to his neighborhood, until his average pM ahall 
have n^chBd fifty hvAels of shelled corn per acre.— 
We say this in honesty, sincerity, and truth, and 
feel that we have a right to advance the opinion, at 
we have demonstrated awru^f, that 1S8 buabela, 1 
peck, and 5 pints, can be raised on an aero. 

Valus op Human Ezcrbmxnt. — BoMtii^fMitt 
says that the excrements of a man for one year oon* 
tain about 20 pounds of MVrogen, a sufficient quan- 
tity for the growth of 900 lbs.— 15 bushels— of 
Wheat, Rye or OaU, or for 1000 lbs. of BmrUy. And 
as they can be disinfected and rondered pleasant to 
handle, by admixturo with peal athu, all farmers 
who have peat upon their estates should see that the 
valuable fertilizer at the head of this paragraph be 
not wasted, but that it be troated so as to be nnder* 
ed tributary to the improvement of his land. 

If the peat in the process of being burnt into ashei 
be so burnt as to prevent the fire from bursting out, a 
large proportion of the mass wiil be earbon, which 
will act as a fixer of the volatile part of the nitio* 
gen of the excroment, and by arresting loss by evap- 
oration, give the property of lastingnesa to it at a 
manuro, thereby enhancing its value. 



Effbct of Manure ow tbb qualitibs of Wbkat. 
— Professor Colmarif in his ** European Agriculture,^ 
gives the following analyses of Wheat raised on 
soils manurod with difierent kinds of manures. 

<* Wheats manured as underneath, produced at 
follows : 

Gluten. Buueh. 

1. With human urine, - • 35.1 39.3 

2. Oxen's blood, • • • 34.9 41.3 

3. Human excrements, • • 33.1 41.1 

4. Dung of sheep, ... 22.9 42.8 

5. Dung of goats, . • • 32.9 42.4 

6. Horses, .... 13.7 6L6 

7. Pigeons, .... 12.2 03.2 

8. Cows, 12.0 €2.3 

9. Soil not manurod, - . 9.2 66.7 



Nkw Mktbod of Skbdino Clovbh.- We learn 
from the Midiigan Farmer , that a Mr. Cooledge«near 
JSritei, Michigan, instead of sowing his clover seed on 
the top of his wheat in the spring, phught H in, and 
that he finds it succeeds much better than wbeF» 
seeded in the ok* -^ay of leaving the teed to find itr 
way into lh» v*- ^^ »*•" v*«*fiA ^r»«vitv- or ^^•■•i^ 
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AoRxcuLTUiiAi. Cldb IK KuiT CoDHTT.— At a meeting of 
the (krmers it Georfeiown X Roads, Kent Coonty, Md., an 
Africultural Club was formed, and the (bllowiog gentlemen 
elected officers thereof for the ensuing year, viz : Wm. H. 
Blackistnn, President; George W. Spencer, John D. Welch, 
Richard Johnson, Richard Moffett, William Miller, and J. F. 
Newman, Vice Presidents; Thomas K. Stephens, Secretary, 
Samuel Comegys, Corresponding Secretary; Thomas J. Maun, 
Treasurer. A committee was appointed to draft a Constita- 
tion to be presented at the next meeting. 



AoucuLTniAL MssTiNo IN Talbot.— The committee of 

the several agricultural associations of Talbot propose holding 

a meeting at Easton, on the S28th Feb. inst. and reconunend to 

the fknners of the Eastern Shore, <*to meet in their respective 
tive counties, and appoint delegates, to counsel and advise as 
to the bc«t mode of raising the nece^^ary funds, and of arrang- 
ing and conducting the next show, with a view to tiie promo- 
tion of the great Interests of Agriculture upon the Eastern 
Shore." 

The Committee in their appeal, which we hope will meet 
with a proper response, say ** tne tkrmers of the whole Eastern 
Shore, can a^ heretofore, compete for our premiums — and 
there are farmers in each of the counties of the Shore, whose 
crops, or stock, or domestic manufactures, will compare fa- 
vorably with ttiose in any part of the State. We say to them, 
enlighten others, and raise the agricultural reputation of your 
county, and of our Shore, by showing what you have done, 
and are doing; and improve yourselves, by mingling in the 
collection of farmers and of implement makers with their re- 
spective productions, which will be assembled at our next Ex- 
hibition." 



Washington Co. (Md.) Agricultural Socictt 
—We rejoice to record the fact, that in this rich and 
floarishiug county, a society has been formed, and 
a board of officers elected. From our personal 
knowledge of several of the officers of this new en- 
terprise, we have no doubt that the utmost success 
will attend their labors. 

We return our thanks to the society for the more- 
ment made for the extension of the circulation of 
the ^imeriean Farmer — In some sections of the coun- 
ty the number of subscribers is rery extensive, and 
we flatter ourselves that it has been the means of 
doing some good— but in such a wealthy and intelli- 
gent county we should have a far greater number of 
readers than we now possess. 

JIgricuUural Meeting — An adjourned meeting of 
the Agricultural Society was held on Monday the 
4th Dec. ult., in the Court house, at Hagerstown. 
Col. J. Holiiogsworth,Ch*m. J. W. Kennedy and J. 
R. Martin, Asst. Ch'n., and J. P. Mong, Secretary. 

The Committee previously appointed to prepare a 
constitution and by*laws reported the same, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

A committee of nine was then appointed to select 
permanent officers, which retired and reported the 
following: 

PrwicierU— THOMAS KELLER. 

Vice PruidetOs. — Col. Johh Millbr, Thos. E. Bu- 
chanan, Andrkw Kbrsbnbr, Henrt Ankknt, Jambs 
H. Bowles, Euas Davis, Daniel Uutettb, Dr. Ho- 
ratio Claggett, Lewis Zeigler. 

Corresponding Secretary — George French. 

Recoiding Secretary — Col. Wm. H. Fitzhuoh. 

Treasurer — John Van Lbar. 

Executive committee — Samuel Mumma, Iiaac Mong, 
David Zeller, Daniel Sprecker, John D. Hart, Ja- 
cob R. Martin, John Newcomer, Hezekiah Boteler, 
Wash. L. Berry. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee to solicit subscripiiooa >— 



Dist. No. 1. Rev. J. A. Adams, Dr. Kennedy, Ji- 
cob Miller. — No. 9. Isaac Sharpless, Jos. T. Van 
Lear, Jamee A. DaU. — No. 3. J. W. Kennedy, Joe. P. 
Mong, Jacob Funk.— No. 4. Samuel Seibert, Mioh* 
ael Smith, John Cowton. — No. 5. J. J. Bowles, Wm. 
D. Hart, Bannet ^reafes. — No. 6. Jacob Keedy, 
J. Nichodemus, J. Boothe.— No. 7. David Winien^ 
Peter Krouse, Daniel Witmer.— No. 8. Thos. Cramp ' 
ton, Dr J. Claggett, Jacob MuUendore. — No. 9^" 
John Welty, F. K. Zeigler, Geo. Poe. 

On motion, it was resolved that the Committeiiy tl 
the same time, solicit subscriptions to the Amer^M 
Farmer. The meeting then adjourned. 

Signed by the Q0lecrs. 

SOWING TOBACCO SEED. 

A subscriber in Anne Arundel county, asks us for 
information in regard to the management of the T»- 
hacco plant bed. Now we are free to confess, that 
we have no personal experience in the growth of 
tobacco, and what we have to say upon the subject 
must be received merely as tuggesUons, based upon 
reflection as to the constituent elements of the plant, 
its enemies, &c. 

We would select a spot for the bed in some shel* 
tered and protected spot, fadng the south. On the 
selected ground, as is the custom, we would pile the 
requisite quantity of dry brush and fire it, watching 
and tending the fire, so as to consume all the brusby 
leaves, &c. We would then spade or plough the 
ground up, and pile thereon another parcel of broih, 
and, after firing it, we would manure with stable 
manure, and spade or plough that in as deep as the 
first operation went, and finish by laying off the 
ground in beds, say 4 feet wide, of the required 
length, with alleys between them, !( feet wide, to 
allow the hands to weed the plants when necessary. 
Alter sowing the seed, we would spread thereon a 
thin dressing of 6 parts well-rotted manure, 1 part 
ashes and 1 part plaster, then very gently rake the 
whole in, and compress the earth with the back of 
spades or shovels, then put leafless brush on the bedt 
as a protection. 

We would place convenient to the beds a tight 
hogshead, which we would half fill with horse dung; 
in a hag we would put, for every 200 square feet of 
the seeded bed, 1 gallon of soot and 1 lb. of flour of 
sulphur, fasten this down in the hogshead, aqd fill it 
up with water. Whenever the weather was dry we 
would water the plants with the decoction, without 
removing the brush, sowing each time a dusting of 
equal parts of soot, salt, platter t and osftcs. By theie 
processes we should expect to gain two objects, viz: 
the forcing of the plants, and the protection of them 
from insects. 

The hogtkead will bear filling up several times. 

As soon as the plants shewed themselves above 
ground, whether the weather was dry or wet we 
would dutt them with a mixture of equal parts of 
plaster and soot, or soot and ashes, and this dusting 
we would repeat for several successive momiogiy 
while the dew was unexhaled. 
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Conov Qkowmo.— TtM MtbiU BenU, of the i 
nih November, Blatei tbat ■ number of planters in ' 
Gnen and HareDgo counliea, Alabama, are diacua- 
ting dw eipedieDcj of diierting their capital from 
vMoa BTOiriDg into the manuracture of lurpeoUne. 
and tbat leiaral hare alreadj remoTed a portion orj 
tbelr huds into the tnrpeniine ragioa with thati 
tiew. 



Without pretending to ui; aocurate knowledge 
witli ngard to the profiti of the manufacture of lur- 
penthw, we ma; be permitted to express the belief, 
tint the reliremeot bj the planters in queBtiod from 
Um growth of cotton wili proTe to hare been an act 
of wUe forecast, as from the fact that the quatiiiiy 



ptonlable punuit, and will to continue until 
mgvly, aoDuallj niraished, aball pretenl somslhiag 
liM an trndity lo the demand, as nothing is more 
«srt>in,Uiao an ixcnsin the production of anjcom- 
Bwdtty, be It what it may, must, in the lerj nature 
of thiagl, tMd to reduce its marketable ralue. 



Okhsku. Rdlei roK pLoosaiHO. — The commit' 
toe of the Onondaga CmuUy, Jfai York, JgrUuUarat 
Batitty, on Ploughing, la; down the following gener- 
■t principle* on this hranoh of rural labor : 

" Flrtt. The ground should alt be ploughed, and in 
no case Jus than 6 inches deep. The fertilil; of the 
•oil will be great); improved if the depth isrrodtin/ly 
Increased to 13 inches, and a greater depth udeHJra- 
Ue." 

*'iSeeond^. The furrow should be well luroBd 

And lo do this the uidlih of the furrow slice muii aJ- 
wa<rs, except in aummer fallowint;, be graduattd xo 
tbedeptb of the furrow. If the furrow is too deep 
for the breadth cut the slice will stand edgewise. Jf 
ttie slice is too wide for Ihe depth of Ibe furroir, a 
* Mk" will be left on which nothing ought to be ei- 
peeled to grow, and if the next furrow is prop^orl)- 

J toughed, a hole will be lefl where tbe prweiliiig 
irrow was Imnroperlj turned." 
" TkmUy. When the surface of the ground will 
pHmit, Ihe (Urrow should be itrmght, that tbe work 
inaj be more easily performed, and have a more 
workmanlike appearance than it olherwise would 

" FimrOiy. Where the earth is ligU and Mady. tho 
flat furrow is best, tMcanse it leaves the soil moro 
compact, and less likely to t>e injured bj drought. If 
the soil is ili^and inolining to claj, the furrow is best 
If left at an angle of forty .five degrees, because ihc 
barrow will moat eSectually operate on Ibe lurfaee, 
wd under each furrow a small channel will be kfi, 
«hich will assist in disposing of Ibe surplus water 
fbich may fall upon the lur^ce, and alio will reo' 
Iw the ami more looee and friable." 

The'' ''ulea are plain and easily eomprebendcd, 
-ape* i» to hft'fl an--' wi.p •- -"-n"™^ 'inimto 



" Oalawba grapes, in 1815, 8i>d ""tda frao 
Mc, lOM galloni of wine. Tb> "^"- 



Lakbi Cakkots. — Mr. David Wilbur, of Anguf 
ta, Maine, lately pretented to Dr. Holnn, of tbe 
Maine Farmer, a couple of carroU, each weighing I 

We note this fact now, in order that sou at least 
ofour readeri may be encouraged to cultivate rooti 
as food for their milch-cows, and take measurai b^ 
tween this and next spring to commence ttw good 
work. An acre of each of the foDowing root*. 
nungfl uunel, ruta baga, carols and parang, well 
cultivated, would give ample succulent food for 20 
milch oowB from the 1st of December till the 1st of 
Hay, the wbreb, when added to the usual quaollty 
of hay or fodder, would not only keep them in good 
eoDdiiion and health, but ensure a pieolilHil supply of 
rich milk, cream, and butter. 



GAS-LIMK 
XbtJU, in his excellent little woik o 
thus speaks of Gat-Lime : 

" The refuse lime from the Gas-woA*, thou^ 
containing much lulphuretled salt, is rich In uncoo^ 
bined lime, and conaequenity is an effectual manur* 
when used judiciously. When spread upon the soil 
it becomes decomposed, and gradually tramformad 
into sulphate of lime (gypsum). It is said lo be an 
excellent addition lo Ibe land, tecbnically termed, 
" clover tired ;*' and alio a good preventive of nax> 
ious grub* and insectt. C^re must be taken in a^ 
plying it lo prevent immediate eontaet with tae 

In 1838, we used 35 bushels of OasJime on batf 
an acre of land in corn, and an equal quantity of 
stone lime on the adjoining half acre, also in oo^^ 
tbe next half acre had an equal quantity of oyster 
shell lime, and tbe remaining half acre of the lot 
was treated lo spoiled salt fish In the hill. Each 
portion had been liberally manured with bam-yaid 
ire, preriouiiy. The com yielded well on each, 
and from Ihe best judgment we could form, tbe soil 
was fully as much benefilted by the application of 
the gas-lime. as from either of Ihe olbers, all, a* wo 
thought being very sensibly improved. We have 

doubt ourself that gavlime ii an excellent nan- 

1, and from the pungency of it* smell, and tha 
greatlengtbof time which it retains it, we believe tt 
will prove destructive to the grub and cut wonna, 
and other insects. To the Titniip crop, we are of 
the opinion that it would prove a proteolion against 
thejiy and.^, as those inseots could hardly breathe 
and have their being in an atmosphere at once *o 
noisome and repulsive, as that in immediate prox- 
imily to gas-lime. 

It would be worth while (or some elosa observing 
farmer, to make an experiment with it, at the prop- 
er time, to test tbe efficacy of it, a* a protector of 
wheat from the ravages of tbe Htma» fTji. Ten 
bushels sown on an acre, in a field, would be lufi- 
cient, the cost of which would he some thirty canli, 
we believe. If successful, it would be money well 
laid out, though the Jinu were worth nothing a* an 
fmw- ••r at the soil, which Is not the case, aa, to 
I- . - .east of it, we bold it to b^ '"U; «■ good at 
.•• Vinri. .r-i «- IV 
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Should the aftkr-matb bb fbo off ?— The l&te 
6eD. Thomas Emory, of Queen Anne's count/, Md., 
Chan whom there was not a more clear headed or 
olbsenring farmer, in an address before an agricul- 
tural society, stated, in substance, that he alyrays 
found more benefit to the succeeding crop, when he 
fed off hii qfter-maih 'clover crop bj bis cattle, ^han 
when he turned it under. 

The practice and obserration of Gen. Emory, is 

talij sustained by the following Tiews of £tnean, an 

English author of distinction. In his excellent little 

work on Manures, he says : 

*' Pkosphorated Cah^ is found in greatest quantity 
to wheat, where it contributes to the formation of 
animal gluten. Hence in rainy years the quantity of 
gluten in wheat has been obsenred to be smaller. — 
Hence the excellenee qfboneHukes as a monmre/br wheal; 

and HKNCK WHEAT SUCCEEDS BEST AFTER CLOVEE, 

IF THE CLOVER BE FED OFF, but nolifUhe mowed, 
CM much of (he phoephoric acid it communkaled b^f the 
dung qfanimult.^* 

^Phosphate of Lime. 



CULTIVATION OP BARLET. 

Baltimore Couhtt, January 12th, 1849. 
fb the Editor qfthe ^merieun Farmer, 

Can you inform a theoretical farmer what kind 
of land is best adapted for Barley, and what quantity 
per acre should be allowed in sowing, together with 
the time to prepare the land for putting it in, &e. I 
see little or none of it raised about here, and I am at 
a loss to know why it is not more generally culti- 
vated, unless it be that sales are limited : but, even 
with, present sales, 1 am of the opinion it would pay 
better than oats. We have frequently a large sur- 
plus of wheat on hand, for the want either of a 
foreign or home market. Could not barley be raised 
and even exported to an advantage, as there is much 
barley bread used or consumed over the water. 

As I have to get most of my information from 
your valuable sheet, please do me the favor to give 
me some light on the subject, as I am particularly 
desirous of keeping pace with the .present mode of 
farming. Your most obedient servant, 

Americano. 
Replies by the Editor of the Jimeriean Farmer. 

1. The soU best adapted to the culture of Borlef 
is a deep, light loam, which must also be in good 
heart and not inclined to moisture. It b a grain 
that can stand any degree of heat or drought, but does 
not succeed well in a wet or tenacious soil. Where 
the land is fertile and of a texture such as it delights 
in, it will give a handsome product and pay well for 
its culture. 

2. Quantity of Seed per acre. — Different cultivators, 
both in this country and in England, sow different 
quantities per acre, ranging from 2 to 4 bushels. 
Three bushels, we think, would be a safe medium. 

3. Time of Sowing — ^The best period for sowing 
barley is as early in March as the frost will allow 
the ground to be put in good order— or, in other 
words, so soon as, by the absence of frost and mois- 
ture from the earth, it may be ptoughed and left dry 



for seeding, barley being a grain which reqaicea to 
be sown on a dry bed. 

4. PrepanUon tif Ac Land.— The land sbouM'bd 
ploughed deep, and thoroughly pulverized by bar* 
rowing and rolling ; and the yield would be the surer 
and greater by giving it a ucond or cratt ploughing* 
to be followed by harrowing and rolling. Ths 
second ploughing should not be as deep as the i&rsty 
the chief objects to be attained by it being pulrerip 
zation and cleanliness. 

5. Putting in Ow 8eed.—Th^ seed, when sown, 
must be harrowed in thoroughly, lengthwise and 
crosswise, and then roUed the way of the furrows. 

6. As the great use of barley, in this country, is 
for malt liquor, the grower should be careful not Xo 
cultivate on land infiested with garlic, as chat would 
unit it for being converted into malt liquor. 

7. The quanlihf of barley raised in our country It 
not equal to the demand; but, as it is used for 
brewing purposes chiefly, it requires to be free from 
garlic. A market, at remunerating prioes, ean 
always be found in the large cities, where browing 
is carried on, for good clean barley. 

8. Our correspondent is right in his belief that 
barley will pay better than oats. 

9. We cannot affirm that barley could be raised 
for exportation to advantage, but suppose that it 
could. While, however, there is a reliable home 
market for it— the best of all markets— there is no 
necessity of going abroad to seek one in foreigD 
countries. 

10. Time <f Horvolifig.- Barley should be cot 
while the grain is still soft, and the straw still retain- 
ing a portion of its natural juices, and should be left 
in the field longer than other grain, to dry before 
being stacked. 

11. Although the chief use of barley, in this 
country, is for making malt liquor, and for culinary 
and medicinal purposes, in Europe it is extensively 
used for bread ; and though a dark one, it is very 
nutritious. A bushel of barley, weighing 50 lbs., it 
supposed to contain 32 lbs. of nutriment ; a bushel 
of wheat, weighing 60 lbs., contains 47 lbs. of nutri- 
ment ; and a bushel of oats, weighing 40 lbs., com* 
prises 22 lbs. of nutriment. In Europe, it is also fed 
to swine, sheep and cattle, and as an alternate food, 
chopt, to horses. 

Uses if the iSfrow^— Barley straw, when cured in 
sheaves, is greatly relished by cattle, and is, in fact, 
most excellent forage. 

Prodvd.— In suitable soils, from 25 to 40 bushels 
per acre have been frequently raised. Indeed, aa 
high as 70 bushels have been grown upon an acre ; 
but such large crops as the latter should never be 
anticipated, it always being safest to calculate upon 
moderately remunerating yields than to expect exr 
traordinary ones. 

Top-dretsiiig.-^Were we to sow barley, we sboold 
give the ground a top-dressing, per acre, of 2 boahela 
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of gromid bones, 1 of plaster^ and 3 of ashes. These 
substances we would mix well together, and let 
them remain in pie from 10 to 14 days before using 
them. We would broadcast the ground at the time 
<^ sowing the barley, and harrow the whole in 
together, and finish our work by rolling the ground 
with a heayy roller. 



VALUE OF BONES LONG EXPOSED. 

TBS POTATO CULTVRB — A DISINFECTANT 8UGOB8TBD. 

Smokt Oroinart, Va., Dec. 30, 1848. 
To the EdUor qfthe J^nwrican Fmrntr. 

• • a • • While I hate my pen in hand, I 
wish to make some inquiries of yourself, or some of 
the numerous readers of the Farmer. 

jRnC. Whether bones that hare been exposed on 
the orround for several years are worth an^ thing as 
ire; and, if so, about what proportion, com- 
l#a ' to those commonly sold ? 

ihing to make a large crop of Iriah poUUoea next 

2 ear, which, should the price suit, I can put in mar- 
et about such time of year as they commonly sell 
beat, I should like to see an article on the subject in 
the Farmer, giving directions from the time of 
planting to the gathering, manner of keeping, Sus. 

Tours respectfully, 

Geo. F. Chambuss. 

JUplUs by the EdUor qfthe American Farmer. 

Urtt, Fresh bones are more valuable than those 
which may been been "exposed for several years on 
the ground ;'' the reason of which is obvious : Fresh 
hones contain about 44 per cent of cartilageaous 
matter, the which being destructible, or, in other 
words, subject to decay, must, in the natural course 
of things, have been lost by the exposure to which 
our correspondent alludes. But we doubt very much 
whether his bones, notwithstanding their long expo- 
sure, are not intrinsically as good as a large portion 
of the ground bones of commerce ; for, in nine cases 
out of ten, they undergo the process of being hoUed 
by the glue manufacturers before being ground — a 
process which very thoroughly deprives them of all 
their gelatinous or cartilagenous elements. The 
bones of which our correspondent speaks, is, how- 
ever, rich in two elements of great value in an agri- 
cultural point of view — as rich as though they were 
perfectly fresh. We allude to their minerai consti- 
tuents. They, we apprehend, contain about 24 per 
cent, of phosphoric acid, and say 26 per cent of lime, 
making some 50 per cent, of the phosphate of lime, 
that great element which imparts to bones their 
most lasting property as an improver of the soiL If 
our correspondent can grind hh bones, or otherwise 
reduce them, and will sow them on his ground at 
the rate of 10 bushels of the dust per acre, then 
barrow them in, he will find they are truly valuable. 
Secondly, Aito the Culture qf hrish Po<a/oes— No- 
thing is easier grown than the Irish Potato ; and, 
QDtil within the last few years, no prop was more 
eertain, or more remunerating. The ro(, however, 
bn operated ai a tore drawback upon their product 



of late. The past season, we think, shows an abate* 
ment of the disease, and we hope it may have nearly 
performed its mission. All that the potato requires 
to ensure a good crop, when unvisited by the rot, is 
a suitable soil and plenty qf manure. The best soil it 
a clay mould, deep and friable, with a sound sub-soUf 
though they delight most in a moderately moist soil 
— a wet one is their aversion, and, therefore, they 
require that the subsoil should be free from any 
excess of moisture. The Irish Potato thrives best io 
new grounds or in a gross sward. 

Let the ground selected for the culture of the 
Potato be ploughed deeply and harrowed and rolled 
well ; then strike out furrows north and south, 3 feet 
apart, 4 inches deep ; strew the bottoms of the fur* 
rows, as being planted, with long manure, 2 inchea 
in depth ; place your potato sets 10 inches apart in 
the drills ; then strew over them a mixture of equal 
parts of lime and ashes, so as to give the manure a 
good dusting, and cover up. To facilitate the coming 
up of the plants, as soon as they first begin to break 
ground, run the harrow over the patch or field. 
This ensures regularity to their coming up, and acta 
as a first working to the plants, at the same time 
that it operates to destroy grass and weeds, and, 
therefore, lessens the labor of their after cultivation. 
When the potato plants are 3 inches high, run the 
plough along the rows, so as to turn the furrow from 
them — returning, restore the earth, placing it so aa 
to give a slight flat hilling to the plants. If any 
weeds or grass remain among the plants, which 
could not be reached by the plough, these must be 
cleaned out by the hoe or hand. In two weeks, 
throw another furrow to the vines, and use the hoe 
in extricating grass and weeds ; the hilling this time 
will be increased, but the flatness of form must be 
preserved. At the expiration of three weeks from 
this time, run the plough through your potatoea 
again, throwing the slice towards the plants, inereaa* 
ing the size, but preserving a flat hill. This com* 
pletes their culture. 

A word or two with regard to the rot. Volumes 
have been written upon the subject — numerous thtth 
ties formed as to the eaust of the disease — but, so fkr 
as our judgment may be worth any thing, we think 
all is mystery yet Some writers ascribe to it an 
atmospheric origin ; others, with equal reason, refer 
it to instctiferous agency. Without intending to de* 
cide between them, and without intendiiig to aet 
ourself up as a prescriber of a nostrum^ in the whicby 
we are free to confess, we have little or no fisitb, 
we will merely state what we would do^ with the 
view of prettnting the disease, if the cause can be 
controlled by preventive agencies. 

Immediately after taeh workings we would 80W» 
broadcast, over the vines and ground, for each acre 
in potatoes, 1 bushel of fresh lime, slacked aa fol* 
lows : We would, for every hwM ofimslacked lime, 
take 1 peck of salt, pour over the salt aa much boiling 
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water as would disaolie it ; we would then pour that 
solution slowly orer the untlacked lime, so as to 
cause it to slack. When slacked and cooled, it will 
be ^t to sow. This will, id (act, be ehhridt ^ lime, 
which, we all know, is one of the surest disinfectants 
known ; therefore, if the cause of the disease be 
atmtfhtric^ we might hope thus to counteract its 
deleterious Influence. If it be the result of insect 
Impregnations, the dusthig of the plants with a sub- 
stance so distasteful as is chloride of lime, n^gftl 
serre as a protection against their attacks. We 
urge this merely a» a tuggaKMn, 

T^me ({f Plonltiig.— For early use, the Potato should 
be planted as soon in the spring as the frost may be 
out of the ground. We have repeatedly planted 
them as early as the 17th of March. 

For a gtmral enpt from the Ist to the 20th of May 
is a good time. 

PretirvaUon. — ^We hire kept potatoes from the 
time of digging in the fall till the month of June, 
the next year, in a ilorleetied, dry cettaTf placing sand 
freely between the layers of potatoes, and covering 
the heap with a few inches in depth of straw ; and 
we have kept them in piles of 50 bushels, in open 
ground, co? ered over with some 9 or 10 inched of 
earth, the piles made in a cone-like form, so as to 
east off the water — trenches leading from the potato 
heaps being dug to prevent water from standing 
around them. 

We have generally cut our seed potatoes so as to 
leave two eyes to each set, and dried the cui part 
with a mixture of equal parts of ashes and plaster. 
Ashes alone will answer. The sets are the better 
of having been cut a few days before being planted. 



INQUIRIES AS TO LUCERNE ANSWERED. 

Januaet 4th, 1849. 
To the Editor qf the Jhneriean Ftrmer. 

Dear Sir: Th^re is a plant called "Lucene," 
which, says an old writer, *'is commended for an 
excellent fodder. There is not any pulse or other 
feeding which is more agreeable or more precious 
for feeing beasts than lucerne ; so that it mar seem 
to spring out of the earth as a more especial favor 
from God, not only for nourishing and fattening 
herds of cattle, but also to serve as a physic for 
beasts that are sick.'' Another sa^s **It makes the 
sweetest and most (attenhu: food in the world for 
cattle.*' I have not met with any particular descrip- 
tion of the plant or of the proper means of cultivating 
it, and, therefore, have taken the liberty of enquiriDs: 
if you consider it worthy of the high praise bestowed 
on it ? If 80, you would osrtainly oblige many of 
your readers by giving some account of it and of the 
method of managing iL Tours truly, 

A New Subscrbse. 

Reply hy the EJUor <tf fke .^merieaA Farwier. 

We take pleasure in responding to the inquiries 
of our correspondent. We have often advised the 
culture bi this excellent variety of the clover family, 
tad as often gave directions as to tho mode of grow- 



ing it ; but as there may be many among oar numer- 
ous new tuhMfibert, like our prssent inquirer, who 
may not have seen what we have written apOD the 
subject, we will repeat our directions. 

Lueeme, then, is the chief herbaceous plant groi 
in France for the forage of stock. It is fed green, 
and curtd into bay» in the same manner as we do 
red clover. 

It delighU in a ieep^ ridk, loamy $oU, which k i 
wet. 

As it bears several cutthigs, say three in a seate» 
end yields abundantly each time, the ground on 
which it may be grown should be liberally manured 
with stable or barn-yard manure, and should be 
deeply ploughed, thoroughly pulverized with the 
harrow, and then rolled. The ground being 
prepared, lay off drills 9 inches apart and 1 uca 
dbep, and drill in the seed at the rate of 15 lbs. to 
the acre ; or it may be sown broadcast, with oefi, ti 
early in the spring as the frost may be out of the 
ground. Sown broadcast, it will require 5M) lbs. of 
seed per acre. When seeded with oats, only half 
the usual quantity of oats should be sown, as protec« 
tion to the lucerne is the object sought; nor shoukl 
the grass be cut or depastured the first season, it 
requiring that time to establish itself in the soil. 
Once established, it will last for from 7 to 10 years, 
and, if top-dressed every season, with a compost 
composed of 1 part ashes and 7 parts rotten dung, 
will bear l&ree cuttings each year. 

LiiMme, being of the clover family, requhres to be 
plastered every spring, and the ground in which it 
may be grown should be itmed. For ioUing stook, 
there is, perhaps, no other vegetable productioa 
equal to it, whether the quantity or quality of the 
food be considered. 

If cultivated in drUfi , which is the best mode, it 
should be kept clean, with the hoe, during the first 
season. 

Some cultvators in Europe are in the practice of 
harrowing their lucerne patches and fields sosooo 
as the frost is out of the ground — a practice which 
we highly approve of, as it serves to destroy wei 
opens the earth to the influence of the atuMspl , 
and gives impetus to the growth of the lo> 
plants. This operation should be performed i 
diately before the sowing of plaster. 

The long eeetfeiMmce, when oooe set, of IneccMy 
hes operated to prevent its culture ui this country, 
as its comparative permoneticy has placed it beyond 
the pale of any general system of rotation : hot this 
fact should not prevent its culture, to a limited es- 
tent, by any farmer or planter, because a lot of a 
very few acres in extent would give green food suiBr 
cient for the stock of the farm or plantation, and 
enable the owner, when the pastures were denuded 
of grass, in August and September, tc 
working and milch animals in good co 
lucerne is among the -earliest, so Is it eb 
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of the forage tribe which cbbms toj'Bld itaiupplies 
oTTflgcUble nutriment If it cotU a little IrotibU in 
Ihe oDut, it more than rep«jt, by the abuDdanee of 
ill product, for eierj cent of outlay, and eterj hour 
deroted to its culturo. There are aumeroui inatan- 
aei, ia Europe, where it hai produced above Jivi 
. ton* of good Aay to the acre. And in what, we 
vould aik, can an acre be cultiTated Ihat'would 
yield as much? We are not sware of anj thin;, 
nnlew it be Goina^nm. 



TANNER-a BARK AS A MANURE. 
We eopj the foMowins article from the third 
nnoiber of a new agricultural Journal receullj eom- 
Bwneed at Harriaburg, PeDnijliania— and which, 
by the waj, ii moit ably conducted— entitled the 
"PnuujlMnla CHltiMfor," upon the practical effect* 
of "TamtT't Barh M a manure." Ai far back ts 
February 28, 1837, we wrote and published in "The 
Arwcr and Garittter,'' which we then liUti, the 
■nbjoined article upon the aame subject ; and we are 
KratiGed to find that the vinM which we then took, 
ntHemllii, have been proTed lo ba fraeluaUtf trot, 
Dj the experience of Mr. Brytoti, and that the i^tnl 
by which the tiurt properties of the aubitaoce was 
brought into acltvity, by that gentleuian, is the one 
wo pobled out nearly itselii years ago : 
From Uie FranirlTSnli CulUiuor. 

In a prBTJaui number we gave some hints in 
ngard 1« a method adopted by Mr. Roit. Bbtsok, 
of Cumberland county, for converting tihmtaUd tan ' 
into a vahublc tiunu-t. The following communica- I 
tioo from Behj. Morrtion, Ktq., of this place, | 
throw* • little clearer light upon the method. The I 
neutral its tion of the gatlie add of the bark, by the | 
•Ikali of the lime, undaubledlj is the most valuable , 
kction of the lime in this case; and the auistance i 
gjTen by it in promoting the decomposition of the 
bark, and the libemtion of (he soluble salts, earthy 
phosphates, and eaith; carbonates, from ibeir fibrous 
priion, lo be used anew in the growth aud composl' ! 
UoD of fresh tegetation, is another effect of the lime, . 
of acarcely less imnortance. To secure this latter 
mult more immediately and effectualij, however 
(he lime mixed with the tan should be fresh quick- 
time, in its most eouitie slate, so as lo promolt 
4alr«cltvf decomposition of the bark. [Ed. F^. Cul. 
HutttiSBCBo, October, 1B48. 
Dr. T. FmUt—SIt! Some weeks ago I was engaged 
In constructing a beam-scale at Mr. Robt. BaTSOH't 
work*, in Cumberland county. Mr. Bryion is a gen- 
tlenau of much experience and enterprise, end car- 
tie* on farming, milling, lime-bumjng and tanning 
ixtensively and efficiently. He informed me of a 
Bode, which he has practised for several yeara, of 
"ming bii exhausted tan to a valuable purpose— 
_«1 u the matter wa* new to me, 1 presume it will 
N new to the numerou* subscribers lo your journal, 
specially ai Mr. Brtsoh h«' "■ -.' — ■•• 
■nanunlcallons on the tub'" 

EshaiNted tan has, '''■'' -^aiu »..d~>u. 

ued by g*rd— "irafor l^- .-.posi ...^u'^t orl- 



All the exhanited tan from Mr. BaiiOH's rat* 1* 
luled out of the yard and tborotuhly mixed with 
ibout one fourth of its bulk of slacked lime, and 
thus left for about two years, when it is found to be 
l>erfectly decomposed, or rotted, ll is then hauled 
nut upon the land and used as other manure. The 
exhausted liquor of the lime vats, which contain* a 
quantity of animal matter, is also incorporated witb 

During a ride, we passed a large Geld of Indian 
iru, of a quality equal to the beat in the country, 
which he assurCKl me had been preceded by tee 
Htcceuivt cropi of excnllent wheat, and no olbef 
manure whatever used upon the soil than the deooiBr 
posed tan — part of this Geld being limestone, and 
part slate land, with little or no perceptible differ 
ence from Uiis fact, in the quality and quantity at 
IhecTopa. 

If you think this communication will be of any 
value to your lubscribers, you are at liberty to inted 
Truly youra, B. MonBlioB- 

From Ihe Fatmar wid Uudtner, or Ftk. M, ISn. 

'There is much doubt and skepticism prevaytng 
h respect to the relative value of this subiLanoa 
an improver of Ihe *oil. While *ODie contend 
I it is a eali, tn<rl body, deprived, by the proeeiB 
of tanning, of ila nutritiie properlie*, olhera obieot 
to it upon the score of ita Being too Keying, Hera 
are qu&litiea aacribed to it as oppoiitt a* human 
opinion can make them ; but, a* it it among the in- 
firmities of hia natura for man lo err in judgment, 
may it not be, that neither of these opinions are 
correct? Prejudice, too, may have its share of io 
fluenee in the formalion of Ihem, and the truth may 
be found In Ihe fact, that ill lubslance does not pos- 
sess any one of Ihe qualities here ascribed to it, in 
any injurious degree, but may, in fact, combine those 
which would render il, after being submitled to a 
judicious chemical process, a highly valuable mv 
Dure. Thai Ihe fanninr principle is extracted, no 
one can question ; but, id undergoing that deprivi< 
tion, may it not imbibe other qualities equally eon» 
ducive to the growth of vegetables' In Ihe tanner^ 
rat it is placed in close eoniact with hide* ; and may 
it not receive certain portions of animal matter, 
eminently calculated to advance Ihe healthful nuo- 
ture of plautsf nhile in the hands of the laniter, 
more or leas of lime, in aoroe of it* forma, am, 
doubtless, imparted to it. This, we know, when 
combined with earthy matters, in which are bard 
woody, fibrous 'subataneea, promolss active decook- 
posilion. and, consequently, the elimination of ga>- 
I eoui particles, which, becoming incorporated with 
the soil, formavatutblepartof the poMawi of living 
I vegetables. We are told, upon the highest 4utbori^, 
. that when tinu, whether freslihj burnt or aladctd, t* 
mixed with any moiat, Gbrou*, vegetable matter, 
there i* a strong eclion between the lime and tfas 
I vegetable matter, and that they form a kind of com- 
post together, of which a part ia usually soluble In 
. walef 1 and that, by Ihn kind of operation, lime ren- 

ntUriliGt. ^did, may u'nol bt, 'Uiat all Ikai it maiimg 
lo reniUT limner'i bark coijr nfJtannpoiilian, and la «•»' 
Ctrl ii mlo nulriliet mattir, it tht ■palicafioM «/ a prtpr 
porlion o/ Hnu, or some other auntance capablso 
generating heal? Fermentation once excited, K 

rBn[>'*led to go on, would loon convert it into ■■ 
IscI getabla mo-M. In that statai all wooV 
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of plants. Rotlen tanner's bark mixed with siliceous 
«arth, we all know, makes one among the best pre- 
parations for the flower bed ; indeed, we know no 
mould superior to it. from many years experience, 
we can say that we would prefer it to any other. 
If, then, it was thit inert body which some would 
represent it, it certainly could not gain any thing by 
Its combination with iilica, to impart to it that prin* 
eiple of active vegetation which it, undoubtedly, 
possesses. But let us see what is taken from it in 
Its process of tanning. The best oak bark, cut at the 
most auspicious season of the year, contains but 29 
parts of the tannmg principle out of 480 parts ; and, 
surely, the abstraction of this minor portion of its 
whole constituent body does not materially impair 
the capacity of the residuum for the purposes of pro- 
duction. But what has been found to be the consti- 
tuents of this ruidvnun 9 Wh^, by a minute analysis 
of 1000 parts of dry oak bftrk, it was found to contain: 

Of woody fibre, 876 

•» Tannin, 47 

•• Extract, 31 

** Mucilage, 18 
'* Matter rendered insoluble during 
evaporation, probably a mixture 

of albumen and extract, 9 

** Loss, partly saline matter, 19 

1000 
It roust, therefore, be obvious, from this exhibit, 
fhat, aAer the separation of the tannin principle, 
there still remains much in the tanner's bark which 
may be converted into vegetable nutriment ; for of a 
thousand parts, only,/|/ly-ieven are found to combine 
with, and form a part of, the hides in the process of 
tanning. The substance abstracted amounts to less 
than 6 per cent. ; for, as the analysis was made by 
Incineration, the loss set down should not enter into 
the account against the residuum. Every one con- 
versant with the constituent properties of manure, 
and with the physiology of plants, do know that the 
substances which sustain the vitality of growing 
Tegetables, must be taken up either in a liquid or 
gaseous form, and that the exquisitely delicate ducts 
of their lymphatic vessels cannot receive any thing 
solid into them. From these premises, it is fairly 
deducible, that tanner's bark, once reduced to Tcge- 
table mould, would be a valuable and healthful 
manure. The process, then, by which it can be 
reduced, becomes an object of importance ; and it is 
equally so, that, by admixture with earth and limej 
with unrottcd horse manure, or ashes, its decompo- 
sition can speedily be effected. Would it not, then, 
in the absence of otiur vegetable matter, be a valua- 
ble substance to spread on all fields where lime was 
intended to be used, whereon no clover-lay or grass- 
sward existed? It strikes us that it would be ; and 
we recommend its use, from an honest conviction 
that the happiest meliorating effects would result 
from it. Deriving, as tanner's bark does, no little 
portion of animal matter during the period which it 
lies in contact with the hides, it may be said to pos- 
sess both animal and vegetable salts, and must, 
therefore, be presumed to be highly forcing in iu 
properties, and, hence, peculiarly adapted to tena- 
cious soils, which may be, naturally, deficient in 
Tegetable matter." 

The supply of material from tanner's bailt, for 

manure, is comparatively limited ; yet, as there are 

many locations where it may be obtained at little or 

OP cost, we hart deemed the sobjeet sufficiently im- 



portant to bring it again before our readers, anA 
fondly indulge the hope, that wherever the occaskm 
may present itself, that our agricultural brethrea 
will avail themselves of this excellect meliorating 
agent. Our theory is, so far as vegetable substances 
are concerned, that any body which has once bad 
life, is capable of supporting life, so soon as yoa 
reduce it, by decomposition, to a state capable of 
being held in solution, or of throwing off* gases — that 
as all things are made by the same Munificent hand, 
nothing was uselessly created, and that it remaina 
for man, in the culture of the earth, to employ al| 
matter liable to decay in the improvement of his 
lands. 

For the purpose of subduing the tenacity of stiff 
days, and with the view of introducing mr into 
them, we would use the tan btfort the dttompotMom 
had been completed : perhaps the proper time would 
be when its fibrous integrity had been about one-half 
reduced by the Hme. In that condition, it would 
serve to keep such soils open to atmospheric infliv* 
ences, while the process of decomposition would be 
but partially arrested in the tan, and its meliorating 
effects prolonged. It would not, in this latter state, 
however, yield up its nutriment so promptly to tbo 
growing plants as it would if entirely decomposed. 

ON DRAINING WET LANDa 

Baltimore, January 4lh, 1849i 
To the Ediior of the ^American Farmer : 

On the ult. I took the liberty of addressing 

you in regard to farmers of poor and exhausted lands, 
renovating them by sowing small seeds thereon, and 
ploughing the plants down after haying grown to 
some size : the ofteoer this is done in one season^ 
the better. I also noticed soiling. If this system is 
carried on, upon a large farm, with every kind of 
cattle, work-horses during all the summer, and mileh 
cows, with all the other stock, during the night, tho 
advantages are past comprehension. 

In travelling m this State, as well as in seyeral 
others of the Union, I have often noticed lands of a 
superior quality very much in want of draining. I 
shall, therefore, state the svstem of draining I haro 
seen carried on to great advantage. When land is 
ploughed in the fall, that part of it which is ovemm 
with surplus water will show it best in the spring, 
when the surface water begins to dry up. The 
farmer should, at that time, take stakes and mark 
out the upper line of the wet ground, and leave all 
below this line of stakes without ploughing it ; but, 
after his spring work is done, commence cutting the 
drain above the line of stakes so far that the surAce 
of the soil, where the stakes were driven down, 
should be leyel with the top of what the drain has 
been filled up with. By this means, the ground 
where the stakes are will be dug, and another drain 
should be cut below, parallel to the other, and so 
on, until the drains are carried on, until they reach 
the bottom of the land out of which the water issues. 
All these drains should end upon a main drain. As 
to their length, depth, and breadth, these depend 
altogether upon the quality and elevation of the 
land. One thing, however, is certain— they should 
always be dug so deep as to reach the bottom of thtt 
wet land, as far as the subsoil, if possible, in oidit 
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(romaborait. OmtoI from Iho Ma shore, or from f!„-_.„. a„_. n-.-. rt, «j t - e lam 

b* of riTM., ere«kB, «r gathered on ibe Iwd. I ^ ?°""" """•/""" Co., Md., Jan. 6. 1849. 

., -re beat for filling up these dnini ; but whan | " "* ^^^ "^ "** ■«'«™»' Famier. 

I wi* cannot be gDt, itonei out of the quarrj will do ; ' Inasmuch at jou leem to ha*e no eomipondent 

■ TOt I hsTc seen hraoches of trees used for the pur- fi^m among the farmers of "Old JTtnt," I will, tot 

I now of filling up drains, br lijing the large ones at *>ntol a better, endesTor to giro jou an inkling of 
the bottom, and the smallest on the top, and the i>er state, be,, in relalioo to Agriculture. - Oar 
whole covered with aa inch or two of leaTes, cart countj, as jou are no doubt well aware, powenea 
behigtaken IhaCthe^neTer come within two or thnx: I *uperior adrantagei (to her farmer una invaluable) 
incbfl* of the soil turned up by the plough. Ii for agricultural improremenl — adTantagea giieo by 
should be kept itt mind that the deeper the drains nature, auch as innumeiable creeki and water 
are cot, the fewer will tie wanted. I hare seen i courses, affording means of commuDicatioDbjwatai 
drain) filled witb branches of trees, that had been in | for grain and lime boats— stores of manure, in ths 
existenoefor more than fortr jiears, and were still shape of opttr thtU bankt anditpoiila, (aboriginal) 
keeping the land dry, bj taking away Uie surplus ' ^ed the crack mud and graas; toi^ether witb a kind 
water. I hare also seen swampj land so completely I "oil, readily improved. Tel, with all these edTaii- 
dried by draini, that luiuriant crops of grain were t^ges, it has bean but a short time since any general 
■rowing upon it,whilstit wassosoft and wet, before ^lep towards improvement was made ; and even yet 
draining, that a person could not walk upon it. In- , there is great room for further efforts. However, 
itead of cattle grazing Ihareon, where the drains are f^ rfglil apuit u sirpod, and the result of what bat 
I lightly placed, and running into one main drain, ! '>een done, only acts as a stimulus to further exer> 
I either opened or covered, by properly placing a I lions. X'ilns have been erected, and (he shell t^nki 
trough ID it, cattta am Mta well supplied wilti made to aid in enriching our won>-out land. Xiaw 
water, at all seasons, from that very gnnmd which lanoatUery; in fact, aJmotIa mania eiLats relative 

IWM of DO use before ; and, by laying pipes undet ' to tbe procuring and use of jt. This ii not to be 
nwund, from this cistern the water may be carried coDdemned, though it is a mania, for it is a ktaUku 
bito the farm buildings, &c. One thing I shall add, i dutau, and one which, though a medical man, 1 
inrespecttolhecuttmgof dnins: It should always I would not offer to cure, but rather assist iatprudiig, 
be from the mouth upwards, and the fall for the There are here, among the farming community, 
water, just lo much aa will allow it to filter easilj | men of means and enterpnae, and those who are 
through the filling up ; because, if made wilh mucb I anxious (bat their county, famous for bospitalitj, 
descent, the water will wash the earth into holes, i "bould become famous for agricultural ImprovemeDL 
and stop its passage. Care should also be taken to We will sirive to be fint among our sister countiea 
' have the mouth of every drain welt filled wilh large in (he noblest pursuit of man, and I tnut the day il 
: atones or wood, (o prevent the earth from washing ' not very distant. Prince George^ and Monlgomerj 
I mway, no matter wlKthar the drain it ioins is covered I bave led oflT, and we will follow in their footatepa. 
' oi open. An«r the drain is completed in the cutting, I f bave been much gratified with the perusal of tha 
. the filling up should commence at the highest eleva- < prize eisays published in your paper, on the renovi^ 
tlons and descend lo its mouth, no matter whether I 'ion of worn^Hit lands, and bops the peruaat of Ihem 
there are two or one, and whether atones or wood, "ill be the means of causing the renovation of mant 
1 have said more upon this branch of farming than ' *" "■=" of wom-oul land. These essays, as remark^ 
■■ 1 intended when I began; but, as it isone of the moat I '".J""?; number of this month, bv a correspondent, 
particular branches of that science, I have laid down '."" '"'I PJ»l"iU i but where pocket needs reoora- 
this as a hind of rule to go by, to those who never I Jingas well as land, what course is best to improve 
tried the system. 1 aay nothing hut what experience | ""^ ' =» '»"«'» "»» already been said upon Ihia 
hasUughtme; and if you think itworth your trouble subject, that I am diffident m offering my hurabls 
to condense what I have said into a tmaller scale, I "P'nion. Tbe truth la, where auch a condition of 
and notice it in your excellent publication, I shall I '""•£» ""ts with a farmer, as above mentioned, 
feel myself much obliged to you. 1 do not forget 1 '""* ""** ""'" ™ e"** negligence, laziness awl 
that where a human being can make two blades of ■ 'gnorance, or an untoward train of events happening, 
" ■ ■ "one, he is a true benefactor of '"'P'™''^^'*- Farmers of but n—" — ' 



Ue human 

Should you think it would be of any advantage to 
;our publication, 1 would be verjr nappy to give 

{* ou some accounts how the farmers in the beat fartn- 
ig districts in England and Scotland act in the 
raising of their different kinds of stock, such as black 
cattle, sheep, ho^s, &c., and also of their seed of the 
different kinds of grain, grass seeds, &c.* As already 



II as those better off, run into the error of cultiva* 
ling too much land, keeping too much stock, ud 
talking too much politics. FVil, loo much land in 
cultivation. A farmer owning one hundred acres of 
arable land, undertahea, without auitable provision, 
Id till the whole of it, with but a modicum of peer 
manure, exhausted of nearly all ita fertilizing pro- 
perlies by soaking rains and scorching suns. He 
plants and sows all of his land, spreading his manure 
in a scanty manner, to make it eke out What ia 
the consequence of thii^ Why, of course, poor 
crops, and of poin- quality, givii^ much labor and 
little rclura. In the utond place, he baa loo much 
stock—hair fed and illy housed, yielding manure dv 
ficienlinrichnees,and miik and butierthin and poor. 
Third, and last, talks too much politica, which lead* 
him from hone, consequenlly from his businesa, and 
encourages sloth and intemperance, two deadly ea^ 
mies to frup'" Srming, I dare assert that such fan* 
h.-o ,r — „. j, ,1,, ,,-„^ nar><<«d tn t*-"/^ 
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fourths of the Maryland farmers, and one which, I 
hope, the march of improfement will root out and 
de9troj. This is the evil, the disease. What is the 
remedy ? I will give it jou. Let that same owner 
of one hundred acres cultivate but fifty, or even 
twenty.fi ve only, and do U well. No skimming, no 
robbing mother earth without repaying her, but be- 
stowing the manure liberally, Tof course over less 
ground) plough deep, and attend well to the crops, 
remembering that as ye give, so shall ye receive. 
Pay that attention to the gathering and keeping his 
manure that it needs, and it will prove as g<x)d a 
mine as those of California, and enrich land and 
pocket too. Take care, good eare, of his horses, that 
thev may, by being kindly and properly treated, 
yield him good service, and make rich manure ; and 
•bed or house his cattle, that he may have them, 
with the aid of wholesome food, good milkers. Let 
him keep no more stock, of any kind, than are suffi- 
cient to supply his wants. This will enable him to 
feed better those that he keeps. 

In censuring the practice of talkine politics, so 
common among farmers, as well as others, I would 
Dot wish them to neglect entirely the welfare of the 
country, but avoid, as much as possible, the useless 
discussion of political subjects, giving them no more 
time and attention than they lawfully demand. By 
this means, due attention may be given, at home, to 
things demanding the farmer's presence. If the 
farmer does not find the result of a year's labor, 
after following mv suggestions, yield him as much, 
if not more, than his old plan of tending all bis land 
in an improvident manner, 1 will pay his subscription 
for life to the **Farmer." Each year's increase in 
crops will afford means of cultivating a correspond- 
ing increase of acres. I would strenuously urge 
him to cultivate an acre or two in roots u>r his 
stock. After once doing so, he will want no further 
urgine. Carrots are best for horses and milch cows, 
tbougn beets and turnips also do well for cows. 

I have, unawares. Written more than was my first 
intent, Mr. Editor, the subject being interesting to 
me. If you deem it too leng^y for your columns, 
leave it out. Several farmers in my district have 
promised me to subscribe to the American Farmer, 
and I shall see that they fulfil their promise. With 
the compliments of the season, 

1 remain your friend, 

MEDICUS. 



Manuring Corn Land. — A subscriber in Cecil 

Co., Md., asks us the following question : 

(*i have a field of 15 acres, (clover sod) which I 
am breaking up for com. The soil is a dark loam, 
▼cry loose and mellow. I wish to give it a dressing 
of some kind of manure, and am at a loss what to 
add. Will you, at your convenience, give me your 
views? The field 'adjoining brought, last season, 
vithout any manure, 42^ bushels per acre. 

C. H." 

Reply by the Editor of the Jimerican Farmer, 

If the field which our correspondent is now break- 
ing up is as good as the one he had in com last year, 
we should think it does not stand much in need of 
manure, especially if it has been limed, which we 
presume to be the case. If however, Mr. H. desires 
« large crop, a dresni^ of bam yard and stable ma- 
f|ure, plentifully put on, will give it to him. 

(f he desires to prepare bis land for a suceeedbf 



crop of wheat, to be followed with grass or cloveft 
he might find it to his advantage to make a compost, 
in the spring, of 10 bushels of bone dust and Sof 
ashes, per acre ; mix the two well together, and, 
after letting it lay in pie for two or three weeks, to 
sow it broadcast on his field, harrow it well in, and 
roll, previous to planting his corn, we think he need 
not despair of an excellent crop. With such a pre- 
paration, his field would be n a condition to sustaiQ 
a rotation. 

BARTLETT'S DOUBLE PLOUGH. 
The tdUor of the Womester (Mass.) AiOmKuM, 
while on a visit to the farm of Mr. William O. 
Bartlett, near that city, saw a double plough, recently 
invented by Mr. George Bartlett, of Rhode Island, 
at work. Of the plough and its performance he thus 
speaks : 

<*It is one of the most simple machines that could 
possibly be constructed. We saw it operate in d{/> 
ftrentfitidt and in soils qf opposite qwUUies, and in ail 
of them better work could not be done by a single 
plough. Of course, it requires more team than the 
single plough; but with farmers that is a trivial 
consideration, compared with the saving of labor, 
especially if that labor is hired. 

A team, composed of a yoke of oxen and a Korse^ drew 
the double plough at the ordinary ploughing gait, 
evUing two Jwrrows at the same time, each 12 inches 
wide — tuming the green sward completely over, and 
laying it down as smoothly as any plough could lay 
it. On a piece of very stony sround the work was 
well done, and apparently wiw as much ease for the 
ploughman and team as it could have been done by 
a single plough. On a lighter soil, which was free 
from stones, the ploughman would start his double 
plough at the commencement of a furrow and walk 
behind it, scarcely touching it while crossing the 
field. One shear is placed a little in advance of 
the other, and thus room is afforded each for its 
operations. 

The ploughs are so connected that each accom« 
modates itself to the surface of the ground. The 
utility of such a plough is at once seen by farmers, 
when they are told that one man can plough twice as 
much ground with it, in a day, as he can with a 
single ploueh, with no additional expense save that 
of some addition to his team. And this is an impor- 
tant consideration with farmers, who always have a 
realizing sense of the task of ploughing their lands 
with a single plough." 

Guano on Tobacco.— A correspondent inSpott* 
sylvania County, asks : 

"Is Guano used as a manure on the Tobaeoo 
crop ? If it is, what quantity should be put on ao 
acre? How should it be applied, broadcast or in 
the hill?" 

Rephf hy the Editor ef the American Farmer. 
Guano^ to a limited extent, has been used at a 
manure for Tobacco, and with good effects. It may 
be either used in the hill, or sown broadcast. We 
should prefer the latter mode, as the benefit to the 
land would then be general. Two hundred pounds, 
mixed with a bushel of plaster, would be sufficient 
for an acre, and, we have no doubt, would ensure & 
good crop of tobacco. It should be plough^ 
spread. 
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We have recei? ed from a new subscriber, who or- 
dered the back Nos. of our present yolume, the fol* 
lowmg letter. It was not intended for publication, 
but the writer must excuse us for the liberty we 
take, as we believe the public is to be benefitted as 
well as ourself by such testimonials : 

Lebsburo, Loudon Co., Va. 
To the Editor (^ the American Farmer, 

Sia : As a new subscriber, I received yesterday 

the several numbers of the American Farmer, from 
July last to the present time. Inclosed is |1. Yours 
it the journal for this latitude. It is instructive in 
the best methods of brif^ng to life our poor old lands; 
that we want, that we may not waste our money in 
▼ain experiments. The first great step has been 

Kined. The old Virginia and Maryland farmer, has 
en aroused from the deep sleep, that had fallen 
upon him, and he is now up and doing; and aided by 
the lights of science, the work will go on. Profes- 
aional engagements allow me but little time for such 
labors, nevertheless, [ have ventured my hand at 
the reclamation of some 1000 acres on the line of 
Loudon and Fairfax, that had long since been taken 
captive by the gullies and briars, of which I hope 
to give some good account hereafter. At this mo- 
ment, Mr. M. C. S, steps in my office, and the 
first advice I give him, is to toke your paper, to 
which he readily assents, so enclosed is another dol- 
lar for Mr. C; his post office is Leesburg— send him 
the numbers from July. 

Respectfully, your obt. scrvt, 

A. SiDNBT TbBBS. 

[We have since received a Ibt of subscribers from 
the same source.] 



EXTIRPATION OF THE CANADA THISTLE. 
A friend from Bristol, A. A. county, upon whose 
word the utmost reliance can be placed, and who 
speaks of his own success in the destruction of this 
pestilent weed, has sent us the following communi- 
cation, descriptive of his plan for destroying the 

Canada thistle. 

Bristol, January 5, 1649. 

To the Editor (fthe JImerican Farmer, 

SiE :— Without pretending to know anything a- 

'}out the natural history of the Canada Thistle, and 

for fear that some of my brother farmers possessing 

nore experience with the pen than I do, may fail to 

«.ive you the information sought after, permit me 

JO state the fact that the much dreaded thistle can 

^' ^fTectually eradicated by working the land two 

>»*• in succession in a hoe crop— say a crop of corn 

two years in succession. I am under the impression 

hat the Canada Thistle requires two years to bear 

-eed, and after flowering it dies root and branch, 

•eaving the seed to bear young plants, and the young 

lonts and roots of the young plants to grow up and 
..i,^uce seed the following year. Some of this seed 
a buried too deep at the next ploughing to vegeUte, 
lut by working the land ♦*»-- oughly with the plough, 
cultivator and hoe, tw* "^ in succession, it is 
jrought to the sur****'*' . •« is destroyed — should 
here be a plant hei- '"^ there over the field, cut 

hem ofi*— if in flower, wu ^'^m offl inch below the 
»%u'face, carr hem op - • bum them up before 

Iry forth*'*' -'"" ' *' -»r^ <■«»»• finHthrOUK** 
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ACCUMULATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 

MANURE. 

The following communication, whieh we translate 
to our journal from the **MauaehutetU Ptougkmtm^^ 
is so marked by practical good sense and true 
economy, that it cannot fail, we think, to intereil 
our readers. We are very certpin, that the fiarmer. 
who may practice upon the principles, suggestioiis 
and rules therein laid down, will find his interest 
greatly promoted. We have not read a kindred 
article, recently, which so generally accorded with 
our views, or more completely won our confideoe^ 
Impressed with its merits, we earnestly bespeak for 
it a careful reading. We would, however, remark, 
that we presume the writer, in speaking of the quail* 
tity of dung which a horse daily makes, under cei^ 
tain circumstances, must mean that the quantity 
aduaUy voided by the animal, is oompetent to mako 
that quantity of good manure, when mixed with 
other substances. If he does not so mean, his eak 
culation is entirely too high. The article originally 
appeared in the **^ews of the Wortd,'* London, oq 
the S9lh of October last : 

CHEAP MANURING. 

The writer of this has been for several yean 
watching the progress of experimental and scientifto 
manuring. So many of the results are now confirm* 
ed by repeated experience, as well as by chemloal 
reasoning, that it seems time to collect them into t 
concise system, for the benefit of the farmer, who 
has little time or means for experiments or study, 
and 6an still worse afibrd to misapply hb maiiiirei« 
upon the okl lule of thumb system. 

Farm-Tard DmiQ^ or rather Muck, should bo 
thoroughly 'understood in all its bearings; quantltji 
quality, preparation, waste, fermentation, and ap|& 
cation. 

QuAWTiTT. The solid and liquid excrement of an^ 
mals, of all kinds, should be carefullv preserved; and 
may be much more largely collected, by soiling and 
stall-feeding; every kind of animal offal and refoso 
should be likewise taken care of. Two acres of 
ground will keep a beast; which, well littered, will 
make 1 cwL dung, &c., per dajr, or 18 tons a year; and 
this may be tripled by the additiep of vegetable eon^ 
post; one beast, or 3 acres, thus giving lSX3 — 54 tona 
([or 37 tons per acre) yearly. It is for the farmer to 
judge how many beasts he will keep; and how much 
of their time he will feed them in their homestead. 
(The more dung, the heavier the green crops; the 
more green crops, the more cattle f(K>d; the more cat» 
tie, the more dung; aud so improving from year to 
year.) A horse may nearly equal a cow setting qual* 
ity against quantity; and two or three pigs may per* 
haps equal one beast. Sheep are so much out they 
add but little to the heap, though very effectual in (old 
and pasture. 

Vegetable matter of all kinds, fresh, dry, or decay* 
ed, should be also brought to the heap; or If too dta* 
tant, composted where it lies; not rotted to waaliw 
Weeds, roots harrowed up, hedge-clippings, faOoB 
leaves, or other recent hernage, contaming the T>f* 
etable salts, readily decav with salt and lime (l*9eirt 
each to the ton), producing an excellent huNV 
The addition of sea-weed improves It mnohy and adi 
■• lot then required. 
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way soil, humus earth id whatever form, and ashes 
of all kinds, are g^od for the heap. 

All liquids in which Tcgetable or animal matters 
have been soaked or boiled; and all that contain fer- 
tilizing materials, as soap suds, dish washings, pot 
liquor, flee, are good to moisten It. 

QuALiTT. We must remember that vegetable mat- 
ters work sour, and that animal substances generate 
ammonia, which neutraliees the acid and is fised bv 
It; so that, in due proportions, thej correct each 
other. Urine gires most ammonia. 

But vegetable matters, including peat, sods, &c, be- 
fog much more plentiful than animal, the acid may 
still predominate. This may be corrected by lime 
and salt, which will also kill weeds and' insects, and 
quicken the manure. 

It should contain, not only all the elements of veg- 
etable food but all in due proportions. Much of the 
dung tried in the experiments against other manures 
seems to have been exhausted by draining. 

The heap should be alike throughout in composition 
and consistence; which requires a circulation of the 
juices. For this purpose, the drainings should be 
thrown back upon it, rrom time to time, to spread the 
soluble matters through the whole. But no other 
water should touch it, unless it gets too dry, and 
therefore it is best under shed, or any cover from rain. 

Preparatiom. — A staunch pit, rather deep than 
wide, being made to receire the drainings, clear of 
land springs, a bed of humus earth may be first laid 
down, inclining towards the pit — Upon this, spread 
hard stalks, &c., which are slow to deca]f) then a lay- 
er of dung, &c.. mixed from the cow bouses, stables, 
and sties, 6 inches thick, sprinkled with salt; next a 
laver of vegetable matter the same thickness, dusted 
with slacked lime; and upon this 4 inches of peat, bark, 
•awdust, turf parings, or humfis earth; and sorepea • 
fog salted dung, limed fegetables, and humus earth; 
keeping the lime from touching the dung, until 4 or 
5 feet high. (If green turfs are used, they are best 
placed face to face, with lime strewed between.) 

Then pour over it the liquid drainings, &c., descri- 
bed below till it soaks through. Then build on again 
as before, and pour the drainings, &c., upon the next 
4 feet; and so as hi^h as you find convenient In this 
way your quantity is threefold; your qualitv free from 
sourness; but may be deficient in actiritv, for want of 
ammonia. For this jou have to depend on the urine. 
Every drop of this essence which is not absorbed 
by the litter must run into the tank or pit, to be 
thrown upon the heap; deep narrow drains bein^ cut 
from every stable, sty, and cowhouse, to the pit of 
tank. All the other liquids may be thrown on as 
they are got, so as to mix in soaking down. As the 
liquid passes it will dissolve salt and lime; and carry- 
ing the juices of one layer to another, gives it the 
same quality throughout. When finished, slant it at 
top, with straw or long dung, to throw off* the rain: 
and once a month open the centre to throw back the 
drainage, which should always soak right through; 
and if there is not enough, including the liquids, 
water must be added. If the farmer uinks the pro- 
portion of vegetables, &c., too great, or more than he 
can collect, he may, of course putless, but experience 
has shown that well saved dung will bear double 
its weight of such additions, with aid of salt and lime. 
In six months it is ready for use. 

Fermentation. The greater the number of vege- 
table elements, thoroughly united together, in a suf- 
ficiently soluble state, the better the manure for gen- 
eral purposes. In the abofe muck heap we have 
IDost of the vegetable elements, and oan regulate their 



proportions by those of dung and vegpstable matters; 
and add all that are wanting b? the inorganic man- 
ures to be hereafter described. And by fermenting 
thev may be brought to a state of uniform compositioo 
and solubility. Spit dung when well maae, cutt 
down soft and fat, with litUe appearance of straw* 
This is probably, the most generalljr active eooditioo, 
half digested for the root sap; and with care, it may be 
fermented so far, with little other loss than the entp* 
oration of water; orerworked, it loses both amwrna 
and humus. Short dung having less risk of Mtf 1^ 
may be safest generally to stop tnere. / '^ ' 

The ammonia may be retained by crustifip over 
with humus earth, and still better by mixing fjpsam 
and sulphate of magnesia with the salt thrown on the 
dung, by which the deficient magnesia and sulphvio 
acid are at the same time supplied. 

AppucATiOH. Long dung is said to do best in 
stiffland, andfor potatoes and pasture. It works 
slower in the ground then in the warm heap, and maj 
therefore require three or four years to become 
thoroughlv incorporated with the soil; and the quan- 
tity must be In proportion. But spit or short aung^ 
which is all reaay tor the root sap, mav be appliwt 
every other year to the zreen crop, in naif the quan- 
tity; thus bringing a quicker return, and allowing less 
waste by the weather when the land lies open. 

By thus returning to the soil not only all that ho 
draws from it but also much carbon which the plants 
have drawn from the air, the farmer may gradualij 
enrich his land to the highest degree. Stable dung, 
eontaining more ammonia and phosphate, would 
bear a larger proportion of spare urine to pour on, 
which is seldom the ease. But as it is generally col- 
leeted in towns, this deficiency ma^ be made Up by 
night soil, which is much richer still; and any of the 
liquids or even common water, poured on to keep it 
moist and circulate the juices. Prepared night soils 
are vearly increasing in importance, and may mako 
good our wants of phosphate, by the time the|supplies 
of bone fail; for the present waste of night soil (and 
urine,) bv sewerage and neglect, probably exceeds 
4,000,0iO tons yearly. The best materi Js for stiff- 
ening and unstinking it for carriage are charred sod8» 
or other compounds of charcoal and burnt earth, but 
eoal ashes answer the purpose, and are easier obtau> 
ed in towns. Lime Is unfit,as it wastes the ammonia* 

Gypsum, salt and sulphate of magnesia compose 
an excellent fixer of ammonia, and supply the sul« 
phate, soda, and magnesia, chiefly wanting in muok 
heaps. J, pRioEAux* 

BRILUANT WHITEWASH. 

Many ha?e heard of the brilliant stucco whitewash 
on the east of the Presidents house at Washington. 
The following is a receipt for making it, with some 
additional impro? ements learned by experiment : 

Take a half abushelof nice unslakea lime; slake 
it with boiling water, cover it during the process to 
keep in the steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve or strainer, and add to it a peck of clean salty 
previously well dissoWed in warm water; three 
pounds of ^und rice, boiled to a thin paste, and stir- 
red in boiling hot; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and a pound of clean glue, which has been 

Previously dissolfed by first soaking it well, and then 
anging it over a slow.fire, in a small kettle within a 
large one filled with water. Add five gallons of hot 
water to the whole mixture; stir it well, and let it 
stand a few days covered from the dirt It sh( 
be put on right hot; for this purpose, it can be L». 
in a kettle CD a portable furnace. It is said 
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about one pint of ftiis mixture will cover a square 
yard upon the outside of a house, if properly applied. 

Brushes more or less small may be used according 
to the neatness of the job required. It answers as 
well as oil paint, for wood, orick, or stone, and is 
cheaper. It retains its brilliancy for many years. 
There is nothing of the kind that will compare with 
it either for inside or outside walls. Coloring mat- 
ter may be put in, and made of any shade you like. 

Spanish-brown stirred in will make red or pink 
more or less deep according to the quantity. A deli- 
cate tinge of this is very pretty for inside walls. 
Finely pulverized common clay, well mixed with 
Spanish brown before it is stirred into the mix- 
ture, makes a lilac color. Lamp-black in moderate 
quantities makes a slate color, very suitable for the 
outside of buildings. Lamp-black and Spanish- 
brown mixed together produce a reddish stone col- 
or. Tellow ochre stirred in makes yellow wash; but 
chrome goes further, and makes a color generally 
esteemed prettier. In all these cases, the darkness 
of the shade will of course be determined by the 
quantity of coloring matter used. It is difficult to 
make a rule because tastes are very different; it would 
be best to try experiments on a shingle, and let it dry. 
I have been told that green must not be mixed with 
lime. 'The lime destroys the color, and the color has 
an effect on the whitewash, which makes it crack 
and peel. 

When walls have been badly smoked, and you 
wish to have them a clean white, it is well to squeeze 
indigo plentifully through a bag into the water you 
use, before it is stirred in the whole mixture. 

If a larger quantity than five gallons is wanted,the 
same proportions should be observed. — National Jn- 
teUigencer. 

" A Visit to Catalpa Hill," the seat of J. G. 
Cox« Esq., will appear in our next. 



Wm. Corse, and myself being appointed for the Slate 
of Maryland. As a representative of ttiat body, I 
wish to call the attention of your readers to one 
thing in particular, that is, if any of them have ukj 
new varieties of fruits, which they have raised from 
seed, and can recommend as really good, I shall be 
very happy to receive cutlinas of the same this 
month, provided they are cut from the tree before 
the buds begin to swellj care should be taken to'pre* 
vent them from dying on their passage. The Shipley 
Apple of Carroll County, the Hopkins of the Easten 
Shore, and the Mitchell Apple of Dorcheitsr coun- 
ty, are all great favorites in the vicinity where they 
are raised-— cuttings of these, and specimens of fruit 
will be very acceptable. The climate of Amerioi, 
and large extent of country, will enable us with a. 
little attention to collect the various productioM, 
and cull from them such as are truly worthy of nota, 
not only to gratify the taste of our own country, bat 
the Amateurs of Europe, who are now glad to re- 
ceive from America the novelties in horticulture. I 
would call the attention of your readers, if aof 
should comply with my request, not to reeommeiM 
anything unless they are certain of its originatioa, 
as that would only create confusion. 

SAMUEL FEAST, Baltimore. 



Fruit Growers Cokventiok. — We have receiv- 
ed from Mr. Samuel Feast, the following communi- 
cation, covering the proceedings of the National 
Fruit Growers Convention, held in New York, last 
October. We placed the Report of the proceedings 
of the Convention in the hands of the printer, for in- 
sertion in this No. of the Farmer — but it has been 
crowded out. It shall certainly appear next month. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FRUIT 

GROWERS. 

To the Editor of the »Smeriean Farmer: 

Sir : — As your journal is the only one in Maryland 
associated with horticulture, I send you the proceed- 
ings of the late Convention, held last October, in 
New York ; the perusal of which may prove inter- 
esting to some of your readers. The great object 
of the Convention was to bring together the chief 
fruit growers of the country, to decide upon the 
merits of different fruits, and to detect the spurious 
names, which many of our best varieties are selling 
ander ; also to collect and bring into notice seedling 
/Vuf< trees of merit, and to distrioute them as widely 
as possible. Before the Convention adjourned they 
likewise appointed a convention to consist of five 
from each State in the Union, and the two Canadas, 
to meet once a year in New York— Lloyd Rodgert, I 



WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

Have you a bed of choice Strawberries in your Gar* 
den? If not, make your arrangemeots to proeon 
plants, and set one out as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. No farmer should permit his family to 
be without so healthful a luxury as strawberries and 
cream, nor to forego that of preserved strawberriet. 

If your garden is without Chrapts, AopbmiM, 
Gooseberries and CurrotUs, procure them and set tbeai 
out this spring. Economy, as well as family com- 
fort, conspire to enjoin upon you the necessity of 
having them. Provide these fruits, and the female 
members of your family will prepare at little ooit 
countless delicious dishes to refresh you afler tha 
trials and fatigues of the farm— dishes so palatable 
and so inviting, as not only to whet the appetite, but 
make you wonder that you could have done so loDg 
without them. And while you may be supplyiac 
your garden with these delightful fruits, do not omn 
to procure shrubbery and flowerSf in order that whUa 
the appetite is being fed, the eye may bo gratified.-* 
While a well appointed garden is indicative of a 
good husband, and gives him a well deserved repo* 
tation among his neighbors and friends, it binds him 
to his home, and makes him, in reality^ what he ap« 
pears to be — a good husband, a good father, and a 
good citizen. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed. — Between the 1st and ISHh 
of this month, if you have not done so before, pn- 

Eare a hot-bed and sow early cabbage seed of seveial 
inds, as Early York, Large York, Late York^ Earif 
Battersea and Early Sugar Loaf, These will give yoa 
a continuous supply of fine head cabbages uirougli* 
out the summer and early fall. The costof aAclIal 
is trifling, as you may substitute cotton for glass, tha 
which being oiled, will answer every purpose of a 
glass frame. In this hot bed you may also aow 
seeds of Tomatoes and Egg Plants^ as a very low 
square feet will afford room for all, say a frama 4 
by 20 feet will be large enough. 

Sowing Celery Sud. — ^Towards the end of thit 
month, prepare a portion of a dry warm bordart 
facing the South, and sow celery seed therein fbr an 
early crop. The soil must be wall manured wltfe 
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raking. Sow tbe lecd on Iho luifue and coTBr 
tban willt light mould bilf id inch dMp, aad preu 
the earlh domt with thu back of jour *pade — or jrou 
■Mr r«k« tbe teed ligbllj in, utd eompreu the 
earth with the bade or toe «pade m before directed. 

Iia£tlui. — Towards the latl«rp*rtof thitmoDth, 
jou mutt uw rutiah teed. 

fbinwh and LtUuet Sttd ma j be both «awn al Mon 
■• Uie ground it drj enough to dig and put in good 

CoTvtf, Pim^ and Btib. — The leedi of tbeae 
roots, for tarty use may be town u aoon u the froat 
b out of the ground — a dcr loamj aoil it best for 
tbem, which mutt be w«l manured with rolled 
dang, dug deep aod (honwghiy pulveriied bj re- 
peated nking. 

Pea). — So toon as the froit <■ out of the ground, 
Mieet • dr* tied, manure it, dig it deeply, rake well, 
•Irfke out furrowi 4 feel deep, 9 inchei apart, then 
drill in an earlj variety of peat tolerably thicli, and 
cover. Tou need not fear the froit, the pea ii a 
hardy vegetable ; we have had ihem growing with- 
out injur} Surrounded by snow two iuchet deep. 

Jleimi. — The early Miaf^, early liaten, Im; 
p«idtd and lat^t Windtor Btaa may be planted at 
early Ibii month at the ground can be prepared — a 
•tiff toil tuilt them beit. 

Paiiltj Siet can be town on wtrtB borders. 

Goottttrrj and Cwrml BuAa, or cuttings, can be 

tlanled out aa early thit monlbM the ground oao 
a got inlo good order. 

Aaqattrrji fiuiAa thould now Se pntned, tratned 
anid receive a dreMing of tnsnnre — taey nay also be 
plaDled out about the 30th of thii monlh. 

Gardm JVuil Trta may be praiied towards the 
last of this moDlh. 

GnjH Fnui should be pniDcd witbout delay. 

Sola, Lilaci, SnoiB Batti, and all other ^mttr 
Bhrvbi, may be IranaplanlMl nay time tbia nonlh 
when the ground can be dugandpatbtogoodorder. 
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FJ^BICULTURE. 

PrqMTtdfar Uie .amtrieaH Farmtr, *</ S. flint, Flvrid. 
WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 

. n full bloom — give plenty 

r and waah the leavet with a sponge, to re- 
move inaecls, duil, Jm., as nothing lends more to 
their beautiful appearance than cleanliness — repot- 
Ifaig should be attended to as soon as the bloom ia 

JLaUat will now be blooming, and should be lib- 
erally supplied with water. 

Vnitnai should now be repotted. 

Gcroniunu. —Repot auch a* require It, and give 
plenty ofwaler and fresh nitwayringe oecasiottally 
with clear water; fumigate with tobaooo as soon aa 
Ibe green fly appears. 
_OtU\at ihould be potted if wanted to flower early. 

from c 

Jtsaei should have plenty of water and air. Funi- 
pleon the first appearance of the green fly. 

Cakttlum, in amall pot*, should be repotting. 

CudMu, — Aa the aeaton advancea, give moro Ere- 
qntnt supplies of water. 

Pan^Itr* should now be pmned and abortened 
the same manner at a grape vine, ai the old wood 
4oei not produce strong flowci*. 



blooming, abonld ban t 

Ciiuri>rUi will need repotting. 

Oraata and Ltntnu may now be grafted with m^ 

.diM«Bl Flewtr SmA, such as Phlox Dninnniidll, 
Pansy, Ten Week Slocks, he. may now be towed hi 
pots or boxes for an early bloon. 

Jthimentt and Gfoxinoi should now be potltfd io 
light sandy peal, and placed io a warm situation. 

Hoi Btdt, for sowing the seed of lender annuab 

ould be I .... 

Flaniti 

Th* GoaicxLL Gbah aoaib. — We have been 
requested by Zemud W. Ootndt, Eisq., the gen- 
tleman to whose sagacity, discriminatiDg mdg- 
ment, and correct taste, our couniry is indebtedi 
for the Eidditioii of this excellent vaiiety into iha 
list of eullivated grapes, lo aa;, that Mr. Jttaa 
Slmgkiff', vho is engaged in its culture, about 
five mtlea from this ciiy, will furnish a. few cut- 
tinga to any gentleman who may desire them. — 
Having eaten of thefniii,and beingpleased with iu 
delicious flavor, we take pleasure in recommend- 
ing this exquisite gtape to general cuttivatiCHi, aa 
we feel certain, Inat, when it becomes better 
known, it will be nniversalty admired. It is har- 
dy, a prolific bearer, but little enctimbraed with 
pulp, and full of rich juice. 

We hod prepared suitable notices of Randall's 
work on Sheep Husbandry, and Skinner's tnuu- 
Intion of the " Elements df Agiiculture," but 
we find, just bb|odi paper is ready for the preM, 
that they have, with a mass of other matter, beat 
omitted by the prinler, for want of room. 

GtriMO. — We would call the attention of fai- 
metfl and others lo the advertisement of Guano, 
in our advertising pages. There has been two 
large cargoes of Peruvian guano received direct 
from the coast. The Inspector of Guano infomiB 
us that it is B better article than has been in the 
maiket for some lime past. 



DKAimao Tiu.— W. C. Wilson, Esq. of 
Baltimore county, has left with us a sample (rf 
Draining Tile used in England, tvhich bos just 
been sent him from that country by his brother. 
This specimen is the medium size, and it is witb> 
out the sole piece, slates being used for the tile to 
rest on where this was manufactuied, near Liv- 
erpool. We have shown it toahrickmaker here, 
who says they cannot be mannfactured here fot 
the price at which they are sold in England, 
(S6.85 per thousand). A gentleman to whom w« 
have shown it, and who has a patent for a ma- 
chine for making lead pipe, thinks it can be arran^ 
ed for ihe purpose of manufacturing tile inafotm 
more desiraUe thCh the sample before us, Al 
this But^t is about to attract much atleotion, wa 
shall have oui eye upon it. 
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ScitmiTic AoRicDi.Ttifte. — We haie reeeiTed 
from the PubliAer, Eristl-i DmRaw, Boolueller, 
etrnierorMaiaandSt.Paul'aitrects, Rochester, New 
Tork, a very beautirullj executed Toluiae, enUlled 
"Scimtific ^griCHlian, or Ihc tlemtnli of Cktmitlry, 
Qi(dtf;y, Botmi) mid .MtternUigti, applied lo prneliciil ag- 
ricuUurc, iy H. M. Rodgcn, JS. D." V/e received 
tt mt too late a period to giTe it more than a patjing 
^tice in our preaeot Dunber; but, in casualJy glanc- 
ing aliti pages, ire hare aeen eoough to coaTince U) 
thmt it ii a book of rare merit — sueli an one ai will 
meet with the approbalion of all inlelllgent readera. 
To the JgncvUuTal reader, iia GIouiTif is worth 
more than the book coata, ai ileiplainB the meaning 
of thode countlea* hard isortb, which one meets witli 
In [be writinga of all authors of the preaeitt day, who 
luTe ao; pfstensioni to acience, and, therefors, will 
be found aerriceable !□ compreheoding their im- 

The chaplera on "JHonurti," ara brief and to the 
point — they unfold the firtues ot animal, vtgclailt and 
minerai manurei, without waste of wanb, but with 
eomprehensiTe idiai — impreas the trulha tbey would 
teach upon the reader') miod with unerring certainly, 
without emharraasiDg hia Judgment. Every agricul- 
turist who reads and dtgeila, should procure the 
book, as it will prove to bim an inslnicliie hetp- 



TatHSACTioMs or th* Eaiu A«miciiLTiruL 

SociBTT— We return our sincere thanks to Jib* W. 
Dodge, esq., the Secretary of the E»ex Co. Htna- 
ehusetta Agricultural Society, for a copy of itstndt* 
aolions for I84S, which we find, as usual, eleguktly 
gollen up, aod filled with moat eseellenl matter. As 
this inelely is among the oldeet, so has it* ddlnp 
been producliie of the tnost good. The addrtn 
ill uralora are always marked by high order of talent, 
while the reports of its commitlees are dislioguishad 
for good sense, and enlightened theory, admlnblj 
sustained by practical illustrations. 



Nbwspifer PosTiGi. — We obserre by an amend- 
ment in the Senate of the United Slatea, to the law 
regulating Ihe postage on newspapers, that propric' 
tors of newspapera arc to receive such of (heir ez- 
obanges free, at may not uiigft tmir fuo ovncet, which 
•mendment we do hope may not prcrail, ai it would 
be discriminating against the agricultural preas. — 
Many of the journals dctoted excluaiTcty to the 
acience of agriculture, are publiahcd iti oclato form, 
■omo IS and some 32 pages,— all of the latter de. 
■criplion weigh more than 3 oz., and would be taxed 
trith an enormous rate of pMtage, white the preia 
generally would be permitted to hate Ibeir papers 
transported in the mail scoti free. A* most of the 
•giicuKural journals are published at the Terj low' 
Mt living rate, as an inducement for farmers to take 
them, and (heir publishers cannot aSbrd to be taxed 
for Iheir eichangea — and as the agricultural portion 
of the community are lens faiored than other classes, 
we do hope that Cangreas will bosilate long before 
they consummate so glaring an yt of injustice as the 
contemplated one would be. 

As"<=ultuic^ the souice of National Wealth. 



A letter from a gentleman Id New Jeiaey COB 
of her most enterprising citizens — to a frieiidm 
Marjlanil, speaking of the Essaf of Mr. E. Btt> 
bier, published in the October numbei of Hit Va^ 
met, remarks : " It has been read hf almoit ill 
my friends here, and they were much plcMid 
with it — I can see its efiects already, for mne 
have since purchased lime. 

There is an ambition excited aiDongst 70ti,lhM 
will not be confined ioh single county. ItseOeca 
will be fell not only in Maryland, but erca hat 
in lower Jersey, that has erer been ezceedini^ 
hard to arouse ; indeed it has commenced^ and WB 
are already being beiiefitted. 

There are several numbots of the 
Farmer taken in the county, and it is ■ 
amongst us ; as indeed it appean to be v 
it has oeea introduced. I hope the coud 
for it will be extended, until one huiv&ed FuiiMti 
will be read monthly by our people.'' 



HUSSEY'S REAPER. 
T) tht BdUar qflhe Jnuricmn Fanner. 

The Editor of the Ohio CuttiTator asserts inhb 
paper of December 15, 1848, that the I^tcntoa 
Hussey's Reaping Machine has expired, and thit 
any one lias now a right to manufacture machii^ 
on thai principle. If the Editor of thai paps 
should be taken for good aulhotily, my buvacM 
will not only be materially injured, but my ehu^ 
Bcter abij, as it amounia to a charge, althought 
perhaps, innocently made, of obtaining money ui^ 
der false pretences ; for it is well known throurii 
the counirj-, and near that Editor's office, that I 
am now drawing compensation for my paUBt 
right on that same cutting apparatus. 

In order to counteract the effect of such an im- 
putation, I beg leave lo say for the infomiRtioll of 
the public, that a patent wtis granted to nw B 
1847, on ihe cutting apparatus alluded to. 

My original Intent has expir^, but its exu» 
sion has been farourabiy reported upon in Ct* 
gress, and will probably pass ; but machinea cop- 
airucied accordmg to my original plan wiS Mt 
now sell. 

The last patented imptuvementg are now en- 
sidered absolutely necessary, CBpeciaUy in nwy* 

IDg. 

OBED HU88BT. 
Baltunore, January 18, 19& 
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rtidjiirtlu "Jauritm Fsrmtr," h| /. W. t( E. 
■ynoUt, Farmtrt oul Plmieri' ^mli, Jsnuan 

31X, 1S49. 
lie peouliHtbgnatioa of Ike tobBoco market, no- 
1 in our lut rapott, cODliaued almost without 
emenl uatil sbout Uie begioniog of the week be- 
last, wtien seteral bujen came into the markei 
purchaaed, we luppoie Id all, of Marjland and 
>, nj 1000 to ISOO bbdi., but it pricei, if anj- 
; even lower tban tbe ruling rates heretofore, a^ 
en are rather arraid to bold on to the old crop, 
t least 90 much o( It, in view of the new crop 

almost ready for market, and the lacje stookd 

on hand, in this city, and the three principal 
tots for Maryland and Ohio tobacco in Europe, 
■ted below ; and we night add that a aale of 

to 1200 hhds. at thu period of the fear, would 
lelf baTB created quite a sensation m our mar- 
in ordioarj times, when our trade ii undtsturb- 
I Europe, and our stocks in the agenli' hands, od 
lide, within bounds. It may be obserred that 
tock now in first hands is of very ordinary qual- 
*hile the crop to come to market this season, h 
isented bj the planters to befini; if ao, it must 

■ Terj good effect on the pricei of commnn to. i 
0, *l least towards the middle or latter part of, 
rear, where it is anticipated that a great deal of i 
non Maryland will be wanted as a substitute for 
Uioky, which is now quite scarce, both in tbis 
try and in Europe ; so that, after all, itls more 

likely that we may hare a demand and fair 
) for our " common" tobacco before tbe end of 
iretenl year ; and as it regards the better sorts, 
leed entertain no feon, as there is a scarcity of 
rland and Ohio, and there tnuit coosequenlly be 
ge demand for ^«od ttbacea — indeed the belter 

of undred tobacco now meet a tery ready tale 
r prices — We think there is " a btUtrtimt coming" 
lur Planters, who hare suffered to muob from 
prices of their staple for the past three years — 
do not change our quotations from lait month, 
llowt : common dark crop and second |2 to tSi'- ' 
crop, |3l to 4^ ; good and fine teds (5 to ^7 , 
ad leaf, very dull at |3i to f|6, as per quatily; 
, line wrapperj (13 to jlS; good and fair red) 

fS; spangled, (6 to flO; yellow, |1U to (16. 
Tobacco Inspected in Baltimore in 1648. 

land, 23,1S4 hhds, 



51o-; jellow &4 to 55— Rye, Wc. to 69D.-Oat*, H» 
to 390. 

BMlUmm, JnitMry dOA, 1819. 

Gurna.— PerUTian, 451 per ton of 3000 Ibt.; Pata- 
Konian , ^ African, (35) Qiilian ^30. [llier* U i 
large tupply in market, in fint hand), and farm«a 
clubbing together, and purchasing large qnaBtttiaa, 
could obtain supplies at a cooiidenble raduatlon 
from the abOTe rates,] 

CitUf.— The supply of beeTes at the Cattle Setlei 
this week, was only 350 bead, of which 3^ wera 
sold to clly butchers, 66 went to Philadelphia, isd 
40 lell oTer-prloea ranged from 13.T5ai4, aTStic- 
iDg (3.35 gross. * f*«^, "«- 

ilegT.liTe, (5aS.3T,njpp1ygood— ffbi«ke7,hbd>. 
33c. and bblt. 94c. demand actjTe. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Fhmtht HOIh tf DaxmStrte fie 90U qT/attury. 

Kepi u Bclieilmiin H«!, n«r ejFksndlii, CunOI COBBff, H& 



acky, 



471 



Total, 33,567 bbdt. 



lining here in Grat handi i 

Itnd, . . . . • I4,DW 

6,000 and in 
>ert> hands, .... 13,000 
ks on hand in foreign porti — January 1, 1849. 
en. la^OOhbdt. 



niam 1,81)0 

nil. — We bare no ehanee to note in the grain 
Bl since our last, and as this is a tcij ehaogea- 
tarkel, and turning out Tery frequently the re- 
of what persons of Uie best Judgments calcu. 
ipon, we shall offer no remarks, but quotes — 
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Circular to the Farmen of Marrland. 

YOUR attention is called to a new article of 
Manure, msnutactured in Baltimore, known u 
CHAPPELL'S FERTILIZER, OR AGRICUL. 
TURAL SALTa This article is oomposed of lb* 
lame materials at are found by analyst in ihe uh 
of plants. It consitU of a mixture (in proper pn^ 
portions) of a PJhupiUte <tr Li*w, mk Mtgit^oi 
bones dlaiolved in sulphurio acid,} SH^ifcalua/' At- 
«mia, Pi4aik, Snta, Md Linu, Jnimat Chttcoal, SiU- 
tola If PaltA, Jlmnma and M^nuia, and, a* the«« 
conttituenti indicate, it intended to restore to tba 
■oil, all Ihe inoi^nicDiateritls abstracted by vegelfc 
tion. It has been ascerUined that a soil cooUiniog a 
sufficient quantity of these salts, it always fertile ; and 
iheir absence constitutes what is called "irem^irf 
Land." The analysis of rich toils tbowagood an. 
ply, and poor land a deficiency. 

The inorganic matter abstracted (torn tbe toil br 
the growth of diSerent crop* is tbe aame, Taryhc 
only in proportion, it is therafore BTldeat that Um 
Aupply to tbe foil a sufficient quantity of eaofc Ma* 
terlal thus abstracted, we restore itafertiUtT, 
Tte oomctaMt of tlw «b0Te, has bMtt nUr «^ 
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iaibed by the use of the agricultural salts, the last 
season. It has been used on poor landf and 25 to 28 
bushels of wheat obtained, with a superior crop of 
clover. As a top dressing on wheat, 8 bushels ad- 
ditional has been realized. On the spring crops, of 
com, oats and clover, the yield has been doubled.-— 
It has been used on the same field, (as an expcri* 
ment) with the best Peruvian Guano both on com 
and oats, and the yield has resulted in favor of the 
Fertilizer. The most respectable reference can be 
given of its value and effects on poor land. 

This article having been used with such favorable 
results, the manufacturer now offers it to agricul- 
turists with the full confidence that it will largely 
repay for the outlay, and that it is the cheapest 
manure they can use. 

On very poor land 2 barrels to the acre should be 
applied, on that in better condition, one, to one and 
a half barrels. It is calculaled in using two barrels 
you supply to the soil sufficient salts for a rotation — 
as a top dressing, one barrel put on after a rain, or 
when tno land is wet, and in all cases near the sur- 
face and not ploughed in, broadcast and harrowed 
when practicable. The Ammonia in this prepara- 
tion is a Sulphate, and therefore not volatile as in 
Guano, the fii Phosphates being soluble, — the rain 
dissolves them, and they thus saturate the soil with 
prepared food, ready for the nourishment of the 
plant; being rich in Sulphates, they are powerful 
absorbents of ammonia from the atmosphere. 

As this Fertilizer can be manufactured only to a 
limited extent, and as the demand during the seed- 
ing season, during last fall, was much greater than 
could be supplied, it would be advisable for those 
who may wish to obtain a supply in time, to send in 
their orders and purchase at once. 

Price |20 per ton of 2000 lbs. put up in barrels, of 
300 lbs. each. Terms, cash on delivery. Address, 
P. S. CHAPPELL, Chemist, Baltimore. 

Mte. — Guano is deficient in alkalies and sulphates j 
— this preparation has a sufficient supply, and for 
this reason on some soils, is superior to it for pro- 
ducing large crops. Patent Right secured. feb 1 

CHEMICAL MANURE, 

J^anufactured by the *' George Bommir tVew York 

Manure Company.^* 

THIS Manure is made chiefly of Fecal matter 
from the sinks, in which is mixed a small itor- 
tion of substances that are of themselves powerful 
agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue to fix 
and retain the ammoniaoal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has al- 
ways been, to find out some process by which ex- 
crements might be scJidiiied quickly, and all their 
fertilizing properties so strongly retained, that the 
manure may dissolve slowly in proportion to the re- 
qnircments of the plants, and therefore, produce its 
effects for a time equal to that of farm manure. — 
This process was at length discovered by the French 
Chemists, and is now practically carried out with 
complete success in more than sixty of the large 
cities in France, where such factories are in full 
operation. 

The **G. B. N. Y. M. Co.*' has established a 
Factory, on an extensive scale, near the city of New 
York, ill which they manufacture this kind of man- 
ure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained in this 
country at less expense than in France, the manure 
will Dot only be made stronger, but will be sold at 
a price less than in the French cities, this price be- 
ing 10 established as to afford only the reasonable 



remuneration to which we are hoDestlj entitled,-the 
more so, as its manufacture is not of the moat agree- 
able kind, and withal troublesome and laborious. 

The manufacturing department is under the spe- 
cial charge of George Bommer; esq., who has a per- 
fect scientific and practical knowledge of manure 
matters generally, and the company has established 
a standard for the strength of its manure fron 
which it is intended not to deviate, so that its cus- 
tomers may at all times be furnished with an articie 
really worth what they pay for it. Our manure is 
an inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
which it is made contain of themselves ail the ele- 
ments necessary to the fertilization of the soil and 
growth of plants, it is extremely well adapted to 
such purposes. 

To manure an acre highly, it requires 12 to 15 
barrels or 36 to 45 bushels spread broadcast. Ap- 
plied in hills, one half of this quantity will suffice, 
its application is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany every parcel 
sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our mannra 
has no similaritv to another, known under the name 
of '^Poudrette,^' although the principal component 
of ours (the Fecai matter) is the same as that which 
is used in poudrette in a much less proportion; ouf 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing 
process, are altogether of a different nature and 
kind. 

It belongs not to us to eulogize further the qnali^ 
of our manure, what we desire at present is, t0 4»Jl 
upon the members of the agricultural community to 
try it ! and we have reasons to assure them, that 
they will find it the most profitable manure tliey 
ever used. 

Price J taken at the Factory: 

37 1 cents per bushel, without package; 50 cents 
per bushel, packed in barrels; or, (fl.50 per barrel, 
package included. 

Orders addressed to the above company at this 
office, 72 Green wich-sL, New York, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
GEORGE BOMMER, Director. 

New York, January, 1849. 

JCf-The Factory will be in full operation early 
in the spring, and manure can be had m April nexti 
and at any time afterwards. Feb. 1-tf. 

A GOOD BOOK COMING! 

COIiE'S 

AMERIC AN FRUI T BOOK. 

SW. COLE, EiQ., Author of the popular work 
• entitled The American Veterinarian, of which 
22,000 copies have already been published, has, af- 
ter years of patient labor and close investigation, 
completed his great work, entitled CoU^s Jlnuricok 
Fruit Book: A work which we believe is destined 
to have a more widely extended circulation than 
any similar work, ever before offered to the Ameri- 
can public. We believe so for the following reasons; 
First, It is a mature work and a practical one' 
one on which Mr. Cole has spent many years of study 
and close examination, and knowing the wants of 
the community has met tlioso wants, in a plain, oon- 
cise and familiar manner, tToiding taclmieelitktp 
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kod ullra loicntific ipeciGraliopi and deCniliooi, 
Uiofui only lo tho Tew, he has made a work inlalligi- 
bls lo all. It will bs emphatieall; a book Tor 
THE PEOPLE. 

SicoHDLT, It will har« an unprecedented tale on 
account ur iUehuptuu. It will mske tivoliimeor 
UBS closely printed paigti. IlliutraEsli with orer | 
one hundred beiutirulty eiecuted engravingi, bj 
Bco«rn,aii(] will ba tald forSOeenU, firmly bouiid in 
Leather, and 63\ eeats in Faacj Cloth, with gill 
bncks. It will coniaiD full directions tor Raising, 
Propagating and Manasing Fruit Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants, with a descnption of (he best vsrieltes of 
FRUI r, embracing acTcral new and valuable kinds; 
embellished with EngriTinp, and outlines of FAtllT 
TREES, and various other designs. EtnplialicalJy - 

Book tor Everrbody. 

A* well Tor the man who cats Frurt, as for him 
vbo taiaei it. This valuable work will be publish- 
ed early iu February. 

100 AGENTS, 

Aelire, inlelligenl, and honest, ate wanted, to tell 
this book, ill every Slate in the Uoion. A cash 
etpilal a[ Trom ^ to $50 will be Deeeuarj. Ad- 
dreu, (post pBidj (be piililishen, 

John F. Jewett & Co. 

23 CORITHIU., BOSTON. 
JS^'A rare chance for Agents lo make money. 

CUSIll.NG & I]ltOTlIF.a, Ballimore, 
Are Gt'nrral Agents for (he Publishers, for the 
State of Maryland. Feb. 1. 3t 

The above work will bs on sale at tbe OJJittuftkt 
•Smirican J-'omKr. 
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dclnT, i«iiHiibi'nii« Itae ahiip nilc, " Aim «hm SrMitmi;" 
wit.hiiwcn'i, licnkr iROBitwtu uisr evnrr cffiirt Iu Mipplr. 
our i-uriiiBirn uiili aiarUnH, whirli liir imrJuiuuwMp ami 

■liuiili: whI iinnwal. Ininf ciMli' nti bronlliaif aumbHi^i. 
IVa n III ii-liTrr ■ Thniher. wtlta IU ■IBKiinnlii liir dun- 
Ini mill rrioraiiii, >im]1ar id tiw me whlek tnok ihr IkI pru. 
iDinm (Hid UiM byuBlvrmieiiBHaMaMhrlMI RalitUtion, 
ill ihueiiynr nnKiBnn.nru lui equal lUnUanlD MbeTdi- 
ri-rtiiHii mnn unrAnp nir 4110, ot ailiis siMip <br #100. 



fiiT 81011. and for 3 konw* ^1 in. IVHb tin lauei fowft ftwn 
Ki to Xi baiheh tVbnn can In threiOKd, deaned and hwied 
'"' 'ircabomt ffHiLDijnp«iviof luKernHtur liAvn 
■ - -■— 'rteil luiprovnnrni In nid 

bTmlninnrThmliar and 
inb«r,<?Bmd'ico.,Hd. 
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GUANO. 

)K« BEST PEIir— 



nmaiaiiiid Ki Ike ranaCM aad |duiic» n Kn-in anocl- 
liir ilif purelHur of pane In larinir ouaNlltlBi Uiau thty 
'ttatij- TliBir iiitrte>4 i» cunorrutd in Uiyiu^ directly 
Iw pi-n wker* It !• inipnr>d. In laric qaaaUUea, anil 
Bch d«al*r» at Otty i — — 



B«rM Pow«ri, Threihln^ HaohlnM, 
Plouitai, dkc. 

FOK BALE AT LEBfl TUAIT FIRST COST. 

Tlie nibKhtKi adnrUKHi bis enllrt ■.welt nf ImplflDenU 
Ibr sale al aUEllOB. in lakapUiHattliglaui Muiw Agri- 
cultunt Fall, held la ilili ell]', bul nnt lielni iMmlitia u 
maJie Die ■altUllBaiurdajPiifattsildnortke Fair, wliMi ilio 
TiilnuikBdaMHlv left Ike cltl^ lie did not aceoniullik lili ok. 
jeei. He bu on hand abmi «> FlMetn, Btmal llone Pnw. 
rnnadThnnklivMaekinn. Ofhliawnputu Imn Fniae 
Cylindrled Hinw Cnuar, all wlUi extra ielnt, uidiwii or 
iliemhiiW Indi riie, fln*d Ibr ha nd or luna poiter, nvulv- 
ln| bniiinM and capable of eunUf SDOS buriirl« of itnw |Kr 
day; a IVbtat Fan, sad a Fan Ibr deauinf l.'lo*cr woil. Core 
and (Mb Grlnden, and naajr oUier atlleiea, all made in a fajlk- 

(oilutlkan Ihe flrNciM, aa ba haa uiriKini In plan tkeai. — 
UchnaaliulbrailBnn'low. LmIih. nnevFiir tarictbr lam- 
•i UrlluwN, (which 
naaaUlf arToaiiMa 

, , _f Haaiawi, lioailka 

Hewn, nviinicudti (■aiunn wilb die*, kr.i one lIoMlBf 



flit or wblcb will ke wTld at ftr kM (han l[i*y 
All penoun wiUlag fix iBiOnuaUun aie «iw 



it In pav Uiolr 
9TMAK, 



d^ MOBILf; HKRn STORR. 

J^^ AGRICVLTVR^I. JIND HORTICULTURAL 

*B9> M-isat-^cTtiRfMS' agents Ut At saittf 

«P PIbm, Stnm OUItn, Can Sktiltn, Hmvtn, (M- 
Hivilim, Sad Planlcri, Ifalrr Ranu, 4'r. Hie oiidcnined 
have hi'Fn (iir many ynn dontml w die odvaneeuirnt or Af- 
-■— lloftlciillural, UBd uUer adaiilfle pnrnulla. fiir 



y ciibar |iaEind(>fltiKiiitenee;aiHiav 
Ifnil'iriUed laMnMI*. la wkuMjudn 
\! ciluu'U or llil* and Ihe hU<iIiiidr t 



pcrMin^ Iniertil la ninbrnw ibe InirodoetluM of apfvoved 
AipkuHural and Uotiinillaral liiinlnBeDU, umli and aiaddn- 
ery, wa an iaduerd M open aa AxcM)' in llih elly, dcvoird 
to ihue knndies aloae. Fnun mr knowlpdn nt, and ae- 
qaaiBtaDer Hllk Uia Planinn of Alahaeia and MlHinlppI, we 
are naHed to offa pttm indaennenu and IMIIiin u Pal- 
ailHaaDdlnTeatnnliirilwHlenrUieJr anida tbaa can be 
<*Uined diewhcr*. K'e will o|ku an oirliHJvB 
AfllUCL'LTt'RAL AQBNIIY WAHEIIOL'SE IK MOBILE, 



lavnilnn aad Patentee 
(uHiiald) nlulBf - 

Fanniuf Millri, (,'oI(_ _ 

HaaiMi Mid A(f Icainiiii'iii. 

ll may be nroner li> add IliM Ike nnt Msbile iBd (Hiio Rdl 
Bond, or wblrh TtiMb: wiU bt Uiaagpm, will iii on to a lanid 
■ad muiii caiaidrlinn. and that Uilo will diniUy be a notni in- 
ftiuir IU iiinii- la Uw (-iikia, Ibrilw sale nC cvtrj-iliinj ron- 
necwd Willi ibe viui Iniomii of Aiirlruluire In Alabama, Mi«- 
•iiRlpi>i.Teau«ii:e and Kcntwky, end Ihnmdi IlK- Iriniiiiaa 
nTllK nmd at Ihe moutli ortkc odln, Willi the '- Uri'BI IVeil," 
wbiwe nuUrt ILI< will be in a lUr aad prnatablt iJTiiiy wiBi 
Mew Oflnutt. 

Q9-.1nimHunu\i'ii[lui lecrlvid on conmHalnn. 

Mnblle.Mnt., lite. a. B. \ORTI) fc VO. 

RrfiT It : Hon. Joka Gajlo, Member oT fiiaireM : .Meam. 
Aiwart k Kaitaa,Kif; J- G.Lp<a,K-i- V.». Maiahal. 
" a. I^eBaran fc Son; J. V. Ilodiu, E«i4 ColllerH. 

..', Ehi.: sictara. L. Mt-rebanl k Va.g J. H. Rinrak CO.i 

Snbnn Dc-ln 4- Co.i Davie (Itodder, Erq. iwv 1-to 

A. G. HOTT, 

MANI'FAPTtJRER OF 
PLOWS, IlAnitOWGI, rrLTlVAT<tR9, ORAIIT 

liRI^'AL BTIt.*w'i;UTTBR3, fcc. fcc. 
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PBOUTT & HEARS' PIffiMlUM CENTRE-DRAFT No.5i PIJOITGH. 
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■nanc irlileh wara tha ICIIer, tMvJf, OwnnweUI, Miiybuul 
0air inajpcner, *nd all or Uiv bfi plouitiii in uh; bill wUi 

all lbs )in)uilia« afaliul the ProBtir Pkiiigli, IliB C "— 

ir«n HulP, rium Uia lupcriorilr oi Out woik, cod 
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Ml. 30 . da da Willi Kod and Caoar, IM 

Nd.MI do di iwlUiRad.L'uucrfcH'kmllOJO 

Wobavenrinuioiher liiMofitiii flnuili, rtom fS lo (ll. 
Tte nbove ptoii|lu are onry for nio at tlie Airl«ultHr>) Wut- 
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Prvnlam Com Sbellen n>r Sale. 

Ai~ktf~k ■"' WhlliBan-i Iniimwd Slaile Com Mipllrn, 
W^F nt 910 each. IIN<>rWhliaiaii>iiIiDprm>edl>oa- 
Ua Com Shrllvix, at 816 each. St nf Wkiunaa^ liDiiruvcd 
BtirHl-(>weiC.>niflhellcrJi.M»3annd9£«ach. VVnrantcd 



CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 

THAT rmlved Ihc n»1 ptemium M Uie »mt fair, and HI 
■he Fair nf Ihe Marj-land liuiiiuic, can uiily be purcliu- 
#d in Ihla Btata, by apnlyinE to 
deel iL WHITMAN, JR., DslUnmre.Md. 



FLOVGHS, PLOUGHS, PLOUGBB, 

And all kind! of A^eDllunt linnlenieuuaiid MacblntifBaa- 

BiFprlf, fieri hA Iniayinil warTani JI anJele* parebaiad 
MiaywiabHifciiiaiit. 1 ailll naDurbewn Ibe Wllar.EaBln, 
HIdui fc HorttiR.iuid Die Ddunre Pruiiiin rimukclnA 
rffbl and lelt luad. I am fOli: Annt Ibr Uia ant* aat mm* 
ilKture oTMoot fc (.'kaaibMuIn'* Delaw.ire Proailum Phnba. 
ThDM plua|h« lunk the Inl and Kcwid pRmlaa)*, by H. U. 
M'iii,Milie Murylaiui anit- Fair, beMat FaunoaaliMiha 
Mil and IINh of iho llib month, IMri, nv« nambna "cvap* 

Ibi., ibu anr oUwr nlmcli li 

noes'! '^■— " -— - I 

tionin , 

Dia. I alw> nianuthcinre and ken ror ule N. V. MDtl>a jn- 
mlUBi Hin«e Hamnr, ■ (nod aitieic, and the Moonki CbIB' 

bi'rlnln'Hpairni Hollow-thank )<(ctl<;>iItlntlnrTMth,a I 

rint anipla; KdxB T. tcme'a EBdlo>«4.'— - " " 

Tbreahinii Mnclilnea utf 

CmiMx, Wheal Fana, U 
uupdlntheftntilBfline. 



lu anr oUwr plnufli In uto. I an aba Aaant Ibr Pn. 
PalHit PenMVlvwila Plunccr IVheHt DrllL Ibr Wbw, 
r Oan— CMMldered the but iind iBotI pnfM DrlQ li 



\l run, Cyhadrieal i 
■ Bad Tobneeo C 



■Cnmi raiELLRRS, ke. Alw, 



nilcliatt.A. IMlRiaD,lt.SHlBaB,Hr.iloptllla,J.KenI,(;M. 
Wmr,Oen.G»tf. IH. Fmiriek, A.Ffanklin, J. IMVecuix, 
If .^iina Anndel cDaam R. W. Wraaii, J. t. Daibn. R. B. 

^hew, W. niHweU,Y,]loWFa,nrGahn!ncD.,Md. Afentot 
- •uii Davla, Ba--' ^- — .- -- ... . — .. ~ _ 



1 alore, llnlllB(iiic<in]i->l 
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xtma. NICHOLAS V. MOTT, 

a Biraet, Sih doer ftnni the IrfilniuB Markal, 

and adlDiDtni Ihe Hand Tantn. 
I orden addrciped ton. U.Mott, Pact ilreelfWtl 



, Mibcurer, BalliBiorett. WeM of acbncdir iL BallioK 
. ■ownrrnarnltnMipalTAfrlCMlDuiiiMandallotli 
' AiricitlUnlwidI.BCoHHiDcXA(;KlNliKr,i 
' nhiHllar. He eui ftini>li nHtaMefli " 

inruucwiHrpiwar; LnaiherWbeeli . 

1i>(uiii]ie*,ianilHiMnlceftaiiiC<JSiuMMI,andeaeb abnnli 
itmnn and puwrrital. Ilin Hmn iVnter* TVattbtc MtMm 
K la iwr^ind (u "Hliplr al the iiiw uric e oT^ias eonipleie ; (*- 
lliivliinii Machinw wiUwat the liime power, ac>-ordia{ 



id jBf'fl TmproTcd ^ed 
Mi-.PnrtiUr Grin Mill! 



f IME-LIME-Tlio, 



L11M_ . 
Ilia depnialUie City Block, Hi 
■1MB of Ihe jHirwildwcriptinn.d* 



ftXilBlpbo 



orbuUdlniLI 

E. J, eoc 



' ■ BlacanbeprodiKedurihe Wth caUtDulon In wbleh htabE 
ill thai enunliy. Furtint particDlancaB behad of the aubm 
ben, who will rrcelve ordeia ibr the anpplT of tb« Mkto. 
— niIilelF>li"teft"ltaeoneeortbe Amaileui FarBci. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY MARYLANDERII 

JOHN murphy" 

178 MARKET STREET, Baltimore, 

H(ukutPub!Uihed,ml voL, Soo.^ EnibeOiahed wUh 6 Fine Sted Engranngi, JPrtea mEmbom$i 

Cloth, $2.00, Library ^U, (2.50, 

A HISTORY OF MARYLAND, 

FROM ITS SETTLEMENT IN 1634, TO THE CLOSE OF THE TEAR 1847, 

With an account of its First Discovery^ and the various Explorations of the Chesapeake Bay, 
anterior to its Settlement; to which is added a Copious Appendix^ 

CooCainiof the names of the Officen ofthe Old Maryland Line; the Lordi Proprietary of the ProTince, and the Goremon of 

Mar>-laad, from iu aettlement to the preeont time, Chronologically arranfed ; the Senators of the State, in iIm 

Senate of llie United States; together with the Tables of the Population of tlie Counties, at each 

Ceusos, ofthe whole State, fh>m its Foundation ; and n Chronological Table ofthe 

Principal Events in its History, for the Use of Students. 

BY JAMES McSHERRY, Esq. of the Frederick Bar, 

Illuftrated with a heautifhl sketch of the Landing of the MARYLAND PILGRIMS, a PoaTiiAiT of 
LORD BALTIMORE, Portraits of CHARLES CARROLL, OTUO H. WILUAMS, JOHN 
EAGER HOWARD, and GEN. SMALLWOOD. 

From the numerous flattering encomiums, already bestowed on this work, by some of the most emi- 
nent Hterarr men in the State, and the Press, geoerally, so far as it has reached them, he begs to submit 
the following EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS : 



*<It is a large royal octaro Tolume of 400 pages, 
beautifully printed on the finest paper, and bound in 
cloth gilt. The mechanical execution reflects great 
credit on the publisher, who has, manifestly, spared 
no pains or expense to present to the public, in a 
becoming form, so raluable a contribution to Amer- 
ican literature. 

We hate not yet had time to give the entire work 
the attentive perus^ we design, but we have read 



No one who reads it will hare cause to regret the 
time thus spent, and every Marylandtr will rise firom 
its perusal, prouder of the glory and achieremeDtsof 
his native State."— A^eiMcik Ctftzfn. 

" We have read this volume with great interest^ 
and with the utmost attention. The stj^le ofthe au- 
thor is chaste and vigorous; the arrangement of his 
materials judicious; and the entire execution of his 



sufficient to enable us, we think, to pronounce just- j arduous task masterly. We have here a most inter- 
]y upon its merits, and we therefore avail ourselves ■ citing narrative of the toils, dangers and sufierings 
of this early opportunity to express our unqualified I of the first Maryland colonists — the many obstacles 
commendation. The style it terse, fluent, and 1 which they had to encounter — their successful per- 
eraphic — the subjects are ably digested and skilful- ' severance, and their final triumph. Also a history 
W arranged, and the most apathetic reader cannot of subsequent events in Marvlana— her participation 
fail to be delighted with the liveliness ofthe narra- in the revolutionary war; the adoption of her con- 
tive. It is just the sort of book that is wanted — stitution,dLC., bringing down the history to the year 
wanted for our colleges, our academies of learning, 1848. 
and for the general reader. We have long thought A complete history of Maryland was much wint- 



that one great defect in the education of American 
youih, was the little care that is taken to instruct 
them in American history. Our young men gener- 
ally grow up and come upon the busy theatre ofthe 
world, with scarcely anydefinite Imowledge upon 
this important subject. They are familiar with the 
history of Greece and Rome — can talk learnedly of 
the Areopagus of Athens, and the Roman Senate — 
of the battles of Salamis, Platea and Thermopylae — 
of the trhimphs of Caesar, Marius and Scipio Afri- 
canus; but in regard to the settlement, the growth, 
and the history of their own native State, they are, 
in mo<t cases, profoundly ignorant. This is wrong, 
altogether wrong. Each Marylander, above ail 
others of our countrymen, should be thoroughlv in- 
structed in the history of his own State, whicn of- 
fers so many subjects of pride and admiration ; and 
he should, as a part of his education, be so instruct- 
ed. We have now, in Mr. McSherry's book, a 
ready and cheap mode of conveying that instruction 
in a convenient and pleasing form, and all those 
who have charge of the education of youth, to 
whom, by the way, the book is very appropriately 
dedicated, should avail themselves of it to do so. 

We predict for it extensive popnlarity, and emi- 
yfMHi aacceia, becauae it is both uaeful and pleasip^ 



cd; and the hope was long entertained, that ftfr. 
McMahon would complete the highly interesting 
work of which he published the first volume. Oth- 
er occupations have prevented, we presume, the ac- 
complishment of his original design, and the volume 
of Mr. McSherry appropriately and ably supplies 
the deficiency. He has used great diligence in ob- 
taining information from all accessible sources, and 
has been favored with the inspection of documents 
derived from the archives of the Jesuits College at 
Rome. We have thus combined and arranged in 
this volume, all the facts connected with the history 
of Maryland, from its first settlement toa recentpe- 
riod;andthe work can be safely recommendedto 
the attention of all who desire to become acquaint^ 
ed with the past events of our State. The book is 
dedicated to the youth of Maryland, and we confi- 
dently hope will be adopted in our colleges, acade- 
mies and other institutions of learning; as an ac- 
quaintance with, the history of the State in which 
youths are raised, is equally as important as fami- 
liarity with the events of antiquity. No one can rise 
from the perusal of this volume without being grat- 
ified. The perfect toleration in religion which was 
Sarantied under the proprietory sovei nf 

aijlandi Wat tbs fint example <2r uie i 
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continent, and exhibits the enlarged and liberal 
Tiews of Lord Baltimore, and hb successors. Hap- 
pily the principles of religious freedom which he 
nrst introduced, are perpetuated under our existing 
Bjstcm of government. 

Mr. McShcrry is a member of the bar of Freder- 
ick county; and that he possesses talents of a high 
order, is shewn by the production of the worlc 
which we have been considering — a work, alike 
creditable to its author and serviceable to the pub- 
lic. It contains portraits of Generals Smallwood, 
O. II. Williams, Col. John £. Howard, and other 
distinguished citizens — a list of the Maryland line, 
i&ilitia, &c., and the members of the Cincinnati 
Society. * * — Baltimore Clipper, 

''This work is designed more for the general 
reader than the close student; and in connection 
with the narration of events arising from the settle- 
ment and growth of the Colony, the author, with 
great judgment, has confmcd his remarks on the 
general history of the country to those occurrences 
only which arc connected with Maryland. In tiie 
more recent part of the liistory, subsequent to the 
Revolutionary war, all allusion to parly strife and 
contention for political ascendancy is carefully 
avoided. Our duties have permitted us to peruse 
but a few pages of this work, so interesting to every 
Marylander, and we find tlie style lively and agree- 
able, and a spirit of candor pervading the narrative 
which enchains the reader's attention to the subject, 
and carries him pleasantly along with it.*' — BaUi' 
more Jimeriean, 

"This is a hook which will unquestionably prove 
a highly valuable acquisition as an authentic record 
of the known history of the State of Maryland, sup- 
ported as it is in all the main particulars, and much 
of the narrative, by indisputable and standard au- 
thorities. The style of the writer is very agreeable, 
and his faculty in seizing the prominent and most im- 
portant points of historical material, and investing 
them with an impressive interest, is admirable. The 
attention of the reader is steadily engaged; the intel- 
lectual capacity interested, and the principles of ac- 
tion peculiar to the characters of the men and heroes 
of our gallant State, brought to the standard of an 
intelligent and practical judgment. We travel the 
grdund from the first imprint of the white man's foot 
iiiioti our soil to the present day, with a refined sat- 
isfaction and just pride that our Slate has so fair a 
picture of colonial excellence and sovereign efil- 
.iency to commend her to the sisterhood of the 
Union, and to transmit to remotest posterity." — Bal- 
timore Sun. ■ 

" The work was published on the first day of the 



new year, and came to supply, what has long been 
felt as a want, a standard history of this State, from 
its earliest settlement to the present time. The 
work of Bozman, the incomplete, but deeply inter- 
esting and able sketch by McMahon, and the frag- 
mentary Annals of Griffith, were each valuable as 
far as Uiey went, but neither of them professed to 
be complete. They embraded only the earlier and 
antiquarian accounts of the first settlement, and 
stopped at a time when the events were becoming 
most interesting to the men of our generation, and 
the knowledge of which is essential to a clear un- 
derstanding of the history of the State. 

Mr. McSherry, with commendable industry, has 
applied himself to the elucidation of these matters; 
and whilst he has accurately enlightened us as to 
the recent history of our State in a manner which, 
tliough copious, IS free from the bare detail of an 
ordinary annalist, he has added to the accouots of 
.the founding of Maryland, many interesting docu- 
ments, derived from the archives of the Jesuits' 
College at Rome, and the admirable researches of 
our fellow-citizen, Bernard U. Campbell, Bsq. 

We are greatly pleased and attracted by the air of 
candor that pervades this work, and relief es it from 
the party or sectarian prejudices by which the 
writings of even the most honest historian are so of- 
ten blemished. The style is, usually, simple, direct 
and graceful; and the book, illustrated by various 
portraits of distinguished men, is published by Mr. 
John Murphy, with a degree of elegance that en- 
titles it to special commendation. 

We cordially solicit the attention of Marylanders, 
as well as of our historical friends abroad, to this 
valuable addition to American local history, and we 
would be glad to see it introduced into tehooU, where, 
we think, more attention ought to be paid to the 
Stale and J^Tational IJistories, £ban is usually devoted 
to them." — Baltimore Patriot. 



<*This book contains as it purports, the Hiatoty 
of our colonial fathers — the characters and heroes 
of our State, dbc, commencing with 1634, and com- 
ing down with an admirable interest to the preseot 
period. The writer possesses tlie happy faculty of 
laying hold of the strong points of Historical facts, 
investing them with interest and so arranging them 
as to enchain the attention of the reader. 

*' We take great plca^«ure in commending it to the 
public. It irhould be in the hands of every Mary- 
land family, the young members of which should at 
least be made familiar with, if they do not obtain a 
full knowledge of, the History of their native State. 
This book of Mr. McSherry 's affords a pleasant, and 
convenient means of making that acquaintance and 
acquiring that knowledge." — Frtderick Examimr, 

The Publisher respectfully solicits orders, from Booksellers, Canvassers, and the public generally, 
{n^Agents, are wanted in several of the counties and principal towns throughout the State. 
{tGl^l*(isiiii:isiers und otlien}. who may pmriire 5 subscribers, and rninit .vlO, will (Mitiilc tlieiiisi:lves to nn extra copy. 

»ip«ry Newspa*^*'***' who may co^v this advcrti:«emcnt, and one or two of the notices, and send 



no- re*t 



'II 



hMaVt** — il 



'♦'•*^' hemselves to a ropy of the book. 
OTTKf MURPHY. Publiaher, 

78 MARKET STllKET, BALTIMORE. 



^ttidaOie li•-^i^^ ^"»ir fui^md hj JOHN MURPHY, 



r«aii ; ^e^i{^iis for Dwellin]^ is/u<.%/w 
ball's Cabinet Maker's Assistant, 
Life of Calvert, by Hon. J. P. Ker»^'»« 
Memoir of Maj. Ringgold, U. S. > 
Bumap's Sphere and Duties of '' ••- 
'"man'r ^^eotures to Toung Mer 



Mil ford Bard's Prose and Poetical Writings, 
Kerney 's Compendium of Ancient &, Modem Hiat'ry 
Kerney's Abridgment of Murrav's Grammar, 
Flowers of Love and Memory, ov Mrs. Dorsey, 
Washington, Model of character for American youth 
Etiquette at Washington, together with the customs 



THE ^MEIUCAIf »ItmB. 




Til IB DiBchinB is well 
sdnpted for shelling or- 
dinarj VirgioiE &. Harj- 
land crops, or suitable for 
medium corn plsnten. — 
Thejr ma J bo worked bf 
I or 3 mea or b; boisB 
power, and ahell bj man- 
ual about 400 busbeli, 
and by horse about 800 
bushels per daj. As re> 
gards simplicitj of con- 
struction, thi) machioa 
rates A. 1. It leparalea 
the com from the cob, 
both or which is led un- 
broken and in the best 
possible order. 

Frice, p) 00 



'e ptcmluins, and thOM oT (real nrdtenc 
iviudii, ud innieid nr guldiug Ihc i 



.At IbB fhllMklphia Anlcnjtiiral Fair, we Rrtlml [b( 
hWiHt pnnluiu bn out PMCBt Baile rOBN itilELI.K.n, 
(.'ylindilcal tfTSAIV CUTTKR, and (.-yllnilticiil dTKAW 
t'lJTTEIt, wllh LVmrbilk LacsnliM luachdl. Ho otkci 
-urbiBM ware nflrnd by » u ihli Fair. 

■r llfaet Slarlburu' Fair, wv rraeivtd tbe lil|li«l pre- 
tbr Ike thlliwiii, Tit: tat lad Sil (hh Pl.UW, tHwt 
E POWEK iDd lilRABUlKU MACHINE, 1»>I F.IN- 



•IlfiiifloHnncrLOtVilK 



'1'i;kal maohinbhy, plows, ki 

And - ■ - - - 

wt're li 



Tallail CwBiy Full, lnWat Eaitoa. Md.,wc 
iu'iuiwiih aperfiwt MTcap slalM*, kavinc rcnivrd 
Iiin KiiiDwinf award* , rii : Fiir tlie li«4 Seed aid Vanii 
FLOWf, had CilKft SlIELLEI, bft lIOEtSE PtIVVKK, 
hurl THRAKIIIXH H.\l-fUNK iii Be|iuatDr aiuehed, l>e,i 
TIIRAKIIIXC MALVINE. biM llMiMvtle UORX UILL, 
butt anS DRILL, bm finili ^El'AKAl'OR, but CIIAF- 
I>l\<i HILL, bat HARROW, bekt LXLTIVATOR, beat 
Coru aiid Vob Cnuhrr aad Com Krlndet, b»l Oa Yidw. 
K. SINCLAIR, JIL k CD., 
decl' Lighi HUcui, aciii TnU Siieel, ~ ' ' 



THE i'Sininii piin,"uHl inrinrihlo Wilit PLOIV nUll in 
llic rii'ld— A. U. MinT.ul \a. X Etjiiir ifmarr, iiiiar 
Ihe Hit-^r VurM — Maoutaclanit Bud Voider or Iiiiiils- 
intnli »■' lln>bandrr, viz. Pltm, llarna, (MUraltn, Gnifu 
CWfto. ttMiitt-fim, VmSMItn, Btram-OMtn, Radliw 
cnun IhrnPartn, T^trnUnf llatUna, Vc 4'c^tlinHHh 
Ihu iiieiliuni, would ii|Hirliu Uh iiiricaUiirBl cmwu unity of die 
ftci, Uinihn 1* (he oaly aiaaDhcurtt ia the " Mnuuiiieiiuil 
tils" V '^<' ■■)nii"a IViLar Puiw, (rifM and kit liwrd] 
CiKiipoiied iiflbe ml ■Mbhib inir«"aiidiit«ll]ieelebnied Sew 
Yufc euupoiitiuD, diillvd rarliiifi, ibepoUitii nr wbii'li,iru 

c«t of abuattm cento per ane, lor Macktmith'a bill.— ifli-u 
an fiu bannina, call, or Hnd }'nur nidtn, fur ba|nvaauw> bU 

cidi, uddeTlvendlnaBjrpariofUie lown n«e gf diiuic. 



than e^idU uiHin ail* iiiiv lift. I'erainii miiy 
applicalloB lathe B|ei 



OHnimnj al all aaee.fWiDi 
leedn^SIS.imi nnr lc« 

SinmrmnuiPii.rBn Sb hidoo 
DEBT kOlLMUB, 
50 a. tiay-si,— Biltimon. 



SADDLE, HARNESS AND TRUNK: 



rnilB lubtcrlbpn— Hha.alilie Inic Fai 
JL (mUliile, rcciiveil dm fint prrmiumi I 

of Lariin'andGL-nileiiitn'i SAUDLCH, ( 
Clin IlAKNESlt, Rridlee, WUp^ Com 
Tnwkn, Uirpec Difi, ebut and ll)(d Bap, > 
^t^uelMpa*lhef«W|>iaNf|iriui bouMi 
Tlier pnticidari]' lenmRiend Uieir $ 
Kfitt (o dts lider ud wfHy ni Uii- bone* 



r'JK 



IS7 Baluiunre ill 



11 WO AMemFj'l 
...m, of pure brer 

^'SL^r 



tVON BULL, 3 ycaiH f^d. Apnlytn 
AARUX cLtMENT, PliilsdclptUn. 



ACiEN<:V FOR THE PUBCIIASE AND »ALK OF tM- 
PRU\ Kll BBEEDB OF CATTLK, SUEKl*, BWINE, ke. 

IWI^H M nuind Ibe Onuao nnd plantem or ibe l>oulhem 

•rllliHiiravid aDck,— eucli uCanleiSbeeiiiSwIaeaiHlPaal- 
lty, ii(UiedlA>rentuiidj>BiulbfHiKU nniiiDnable cooisla- 
rtmi. Tlw)' win be canniUy ■talppM. oc tern uimy u oidind. 

All klliMV, pou-pald. adilrened la mr si PbUadPliihlB, will 
bp atU'ndrd la wiUioul driir. AASON CLEMENT. 

philadvlphlB, Scrpt-bth, I)Hd> «[. l-ttt 



HITMAN, JR., 



Cor.aTLlcbtk Fralt-su., BalUiuora, ^ 



TBI ANtBICAll. FABanCK 



GOLD WASHIKO UACHINES. 

(LE»E!..ra>Tll<l F«.ltT.) 

rHEniwrtotilyor Uincmiu'liiiin oreiiUoibcn li.Ih 
Iha Uold, nulM, Cimiatiu, (on or UiilckrilTit,) u 
■ck VBiiil, (cUDUlniJtE h Ivn per cciituo In i;n1d) conirot a 
ipQ^uidlbBt lliPirmvfltajiddiriiiuvolFviritbfmtdeuaEiCHi.- 
heM nuli<i»i will pelfiimi uiiru ud bviiei wiiik ihui v 
bcr eirar cnnurumad. IIkt bihv be onrnied br Iwid.liars 
Mar or M«u power. IVca or Iwid Huchiix'N.^Jii las: 
lebg ImiK power uinclilaci, SMeauli. Additional ucve 

In Wdliiaii ID tbs abora, enii|niili to CoN/bmia, will lin 



111 Mot 



, whiiuri'^ M 



■Bd noit rcctnUy coiiitnicUHl 
liw lad nanyinf appantiM, i 
nTdtncljaM fat utluii Pniaa 
ed Rifln, Wacuai, Uaiu uid 
plaBwnia, Field and Uardea Seadi, ke. a,e., u tba hiwci 

Tha puUle are million eil agiinn pDrc)i<ulnE Gold Mieliinci 

t^alnallperMiiii from uiiai; nucli nn ihcir arrival IL CuliriTiui 
A. B. ALLEN iL CU. IBil uul JVl Walet-at, Ktn York. 



Warranted Freaoh Burr MUl StoDCf. 

AI.ICO, k 
ncli eUKR 




FIVE THOUSAND PLOWS 

OF iipicuili of tlilir iIIB^rent ulici uid pullerLi, flic lale, 
tonctllt 



rioiuklnddiir Afrleullunil and llnnicu 

At*a FIELD AKU VARDEN HEEDS 

A CiitsJa/n" or Uw abuve linplriiieiihi, 

pi. will lie wBI pui; when r«|ii(ned, 

A. n. aiXek IL 

P0I1.I-SL IMIiuidlSl \Vi 



'eniiike. uriDUptt- 
wi jMid. 

n^l., Now Tork. 



LIME I LINE I 

THE nihMIiberiiprepin'dlofurniiibllVRTER SHELLS, 
wblcli be can recninioeiiil «ji bciiii; or* the b»t quidiij to 
*-"— 'ir_Linie Air a|rkulluriLl mir|ioreif; lliey are ritaA and 



dem pmiupti 
reh.l-li- 



w^^'S 



rnllE liicrvuiim ilei 



Beaplng Machine. 



■d djtappoinuiKni, uial li 



LIME AND MARt., 

11HEIR Apieiilural am, wlib optinaiinai o 
_ ertlH null niimnienieut, Uw inlb In wbivli 1 



MoTHI.AliT Afncotunl Imtliiilr, 0<nnan- 
ple« or ihta tmiuiw, HHire panienbirl)' noiind 

ui Farmer, nf Nn*. Imi, nn be had uf 8.VHII- 



niOBDAt-E.— IWbiHlitliarBONi! PH^ 



LIMB. 

THE wbMribtri an prepared In nimiili BalhUu aid At- 
rKniHunl Lime u llw depot on tiia Buck BwJn, anm 
or Eden aad LaacHlcr-il*., wUcb Uieji will winul Vi fl** 
••UiiAiclion.ilbelnibumirRnnpiira Aluii Lima tfloo«,«al 



ft!., i-ir. FKI.L k n 


OBINHON, CItr Block. 


Edltot i>r Uie Amerlcui Farmer. 
PRICE «M. 


rcb.i. 



GUANO 1 GUANO 1 

crlbcr bail now on liind Tull •nrini iupnila of 
'lA.V, PATAOUNIAN uiil AFRICAN- OOaHOl 

WHlDUtkelralbi. VV. t^HITEI.OCK, ' 

Cnntr of Gay and Hiiti-aB. 
er&ced.vuiauiquliiies. PilDi*Tiniuib]rSM<> 



PERUVIAN eUANO. 

M, ponoliun inloUiii port, and fbuod bj tlie E 
10 be of Uia very beii dualiiy. TbiH Uuanu hi 
|Oud ncwC'ollnn Onaiiiirg hup. Fornl 



I baa bocn put In 



UUi FK»RDARU,alUiel'> 



MONTQOHERY COUNTY LANDS. 

FOR E>ALE— A LARGE TRALT oTWU ACBEU, a4|iilBk| 
the town ur^Botkirtlk, will be aold oa r^ATL'KDAY, iba 

ic puiFhaw of Landi 
■riHlBi eniT bHUM 
en I. The leraa wA 






T IME-LLME-TheBHiHrlberiapni 
.Ld nil deuil ■! Uic Ciiy Rliiek, Balunn. 
LIME <if the pureal dcfcnplion, dellven 
ilie ClinKpeHli Hay or lu inUilailea, » n 

He u atwi prepared to rutniih auptrlor I 
per MhIicI, in bbdi., or at fl per bbl. 



,i'de!ij"5i«1^i£.** 



URflAM HULL. I . 
Wnliiul, (ImiKirtcdf^ bnihof ibi 
,E,il. Apj.lyloB. BANDS- 



ible inPIiilidelphli.a 



BiiwhiiTobweoBerd, i 
L'onnnGmwiiitlDAIa, i 
Omrral Bulra fiir Pluwlnt, a 
Value of Una Llioe, 9 

Khould "w *n^ WMh ■» 



■null ui Duicy, jam 

nfOld £oDaa-f>Dta. 
un.ultiire, B4 

t'lUiotoDf Lucerne, Ut 

On Ihninini Wet Lan^ AST 
Apiculliuein Kn>Ieuimtr,B» 
HanuiinnUora Land, Xt 

Bartlcll'i IKmble P1ou|h, S9B 
RuuDonTobocfli, M 

Effrcu of (be "Fanw •• IB 
'•oudun, MB 

Eitirpation or Iba Ouada 



riusitryNaw 
I. i 

lew ImponaUon n 
Tile, awnplcod 
r Dr. Hi||ini> 




SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTUBAL lOURNALS OF THE DAT, 



O FORTirNATOS NIHIUH SUA 81 BONA KOBINT 



BALTIMORE, HA.RCH, IS4d. 



PRIZE ESSAY 

ON THE BSST HBAIfl FOH 

Preventing the Destruction of various Crops by Birds, Insects, &c. 
By THO& S. PLEASANTS, of Petosburg, Va. 

£To thp following Treatise was awarded the Premium of tSO, offered by ihe Maryland Slate Agri- 
ItiroJ Socittu. — The commitiee, consisting of Dr. Joa. E, Must, of Dorchester Co., Col. Vf/w. 
W. BotviE, of Prince George's Co., and F. P. Blaib, Esq. of Montgomery Co., made their sward 
at the Quarierlv Meeting of the Managers of the Society, on the 7th February, 1849 — which wu 
approved of, and the Essay ordereil to be published in the Ambbicih Fiomeb.] 



AwoNciT the iirioua plants cuIdTitcd by the hand 
of nian,Blan;e number appear to have their peculiar 
enemies. Thus wheat it liable to be attached, and 
is not unfrequently destroyed by the Hesnian fly ; 
corn by Ihecal-wormjtobaccobj Ihetohacco-worm; 
•nd cotton by the boll-worm. The cultiialed Irees 
aI»o, including thou both Tor u^e and omainenl, are 
subject to similar injuries. T)ie apple tree bas lis 
borer and caulker- worm ; the peach its grub; the pear 
Its apliis, producing its blight ; the plum ila curculia ; 
•nd (he noble elm its own peculiar enemy which 
congregates upon it in immensa numbers, destroy- 
in; it in iu pride of foliage, while It appears to bu 
harmleis to erery thing besides. Tlie list might be 
extended lo as to embrace manj other plants — 
Thus, in addilioD to the lalror of cuttivation, man bas 
to contend with difficulties oftentimes of a more se- 
rious nature, the whole of which combined causes 
bim lo realize in its full extent Ihe burden imposed | 
upon him in the beginning, that he should earn bis | 
bread by the sweat uf his brow. 

To discuu the subject in full would require a | 
■pace far exceeding the limits of an essay. More- ; 
over, human ingenuity has been laied to the utmost 
without diicavering any preventive in many of the 
cases cited. All thai can be done is in the w*y ot 
palliation ; by waging, namely, a war of eilermina- 
tion, so as to diminiu the injurv by a reduction of 
Uieir numbers. The tobacco fields, for instance, 



the pesch tree must be annually examined sndelean- 
•d of tbs grub. This Ircalmcnt, however, it is im* 
possible to extend to many of the inieels which ID' 



fest our crops ; and it is i 
tion that their depredati 
guarded against. 

Jn regard lo Uirds, it is believed that they are, on 
Ihe whole, a benefit and a friend lo the farmer 
rather than a nuisance. The writer will Iherefora 
venture lo take the position that Ihe safely of our 
crops JuallGen their proleclion rather than their d«- 
slruclion. Birds of nearly every feather, — those 
at least which are mosl familiar to us, — feed upon 
insects, and thereb; prevent the enormous increase 
which would otberwise attend these pests. Every 
farmer has doubtless observed how eagerlj his barn- 
yard Towls fallow the plough in ssarch of tbe worms 
that are exposed to view. The number of insects 
destroyed by a Bock of turkeys is incalculable. Their 
predatory habits are sometiuiei exceedingly annoy- 
ing, in^omueh that the farmer would oftentimes re* 
joice if his good wite would give them up ; but she 
IS undoubtedly rendering him a service in every 

Siung flock that she turns out upon his grounds. — 
ut it may be said there is a tieeessity for rearing 
fowls. Let us then advert lo those which are oot 
under our control. And first, of Ihe crow : By oom- 
moD consent he is regarded with almost ss muieb 
antipathy ss that which we beredilariij cherish Tor 
snakei. MoDe ever passes in reaching distance of 
the fowler that ha does not discharge bis gun at biro. 
All the good lM#ons we have been taught in our 
childhood againat cruelty to birds, have an exception 
in him. His nests are plundered, and the young de- 
■troyed, by all classes. Even premiums oavaDean 
offered for tbeir scalps bv grave legislatira bodisa. 
The sscaeitj by wbieh h« is enabled to 



lJcui.:a.t 7>i:mi 
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iij "lUt ;»'i'''?' • ■'^ -'"• •'•* tCi^e. •!'.- "i":;«t.r ri .if! 

.iiTTUtr .. .»■■: .-•-Jt'-i;; "' i nrr .:", z s^i n. .. .;«-^ 

■»t« ',>i 'vartJi; '.r .-..- .i«-» v u:.i: :*t -.i;*: ^ >=.- 

tr:«'.«-.r ■.•■ - :*•*-: » ;.: v i:ri i« •■ i«. •-■.•-■L 

2j.: * .1 * . '.''. •' •.»« .""*'..■•- '".:•■ » -•*'*■; .i IR- 

V. .i:« :*•. V .. ':%': T". •» ^■.; --.r ^ *. ;-r.' .i' '-af 
:. ..•*••'. r. f :. t :.:.•■.'■■. .' »• ■»- =-;rE«'. i*.:- -; '.--"'r 

r«w; '» '" itxtiT.rsi kwi7 -.7 .■-..■f»<t in-ir** 'in., a** 7 
VtnuBt W4.'^ ',:■.•»» ■.!• .7 lii- .: HT ■.'* ifT;- .1 *:- 
^A4i"«.u*>: r. .-.rt ir .: ,: im.f ^.^ in •;- ■.•• ja^v.tr 
a .'>■» i-.-r.r- .'' ■»..-.» .p. -v if» <i .- v-'.nit.: *»•-**« .'.is 
iprvxr: » .. 'T^.-'V-.-i.. 7 £.'-■; : ix ■.»f 7 : ■» .• .■.« 
ft'.mir.r.n i;..«:»t ■.•.* ;•• .fiw.-i.i: n -3411. >*. £r-.»:r«i-. 
w i*»-^ V ". w « I-' "5 1*". '".■'• . .:".i*-t ^x-'-Aii, : .a^, 7 n .*•. r» . »;-» - 
vw ■'.•• ■-•»; liCi* .". '-* ' t i: ^iyer, .1. y.rii.-iws 
5-,»' >y*4.r.* .".■-•- ;".vr ri ,»-T4»t -r^. 7:i?7 i:t i.*'. 
*i*xii»' . .11**^ >*••'.- v/. •% : vi'..iTi.^ T'i« • -.i.^. .• .i»*-. 
'i0if>j\mA rrviA' f ^.' \.:r. y^i .',^.-t <-' -.r. i -w ,; 
-i^ v.«n •ir". ^■.'i :'-•.• .■.^.- ". *♦ ;<*3i.'..uS;: v. .-'n.* .: 

M .-. ::*.•■» ''^ .;«'a • r'-^-*: wwr^, '>i •.-..► v;r.*t 

***** * 4 •-^^ l^#* ^ I* *'•* ""I' >!*"• ••■ <v 4 

r*.* r.*:"*. tyy. \'. 'i"T. Ir.r-.r .'»• f..r.r..»' 

ir.ii -.r*:*'.7 T.-.r": ..i'. '•.-.'-..;* -.la ^ f-.r 1 . T.* !••- 
p-^i.*- ■.'« ■.'.':7 •,-.1-..'.. ■. .'< V ;:i '.: ■-:* :'i.-T.i- 
T'-.^ »4V.A :*. •.«*!« » ■•:: ; » . •■-,•» ■,• .--m 
ly/:. :•.**.*-.■•. V, -..■.*• r.'.-*....Kn :■: ■•<► ."•-j '-.*:•: 
Ir vt '*^': *v. ■: -■-■'.-* .":• "r.r^ii^.r ■'.%" :•-.'"'•■ ■-.«: 
Cf,f ..T^.K v»f *»j^- .1. » -•. »:-s -7 1 * -.* rri' :*rr.«t 
ar.*: :.*i*: '.'." -''•*■•* ; •.•-.*.'.» ."^ --.s ?»/-.•■* - •-.-.- 
trft'i'.uyi '.? ':.* .»■:*.• '■..* .'av.-». ■ 3»i.-.i-. •: *..-.• 
Crj-».% -*f t/.i% 1 •. '•''.' '.'.^7 *•'.* '.•'-•:. '.* '<r :. ■-.*7 
«i5. v.^ ri'-'-'-f ■ ■ . ••*.'—♦: 7*-. ■»-.';• -.rt«>- '1 

^,fi ^.\\\':.»i 'kr.' '■'i*.:^ 7'*. O*^ --f .'.'..* :'i '.-. -■ 

h*:<i ' ]f '.'*.•. ■..»•. '. 'i <■. .'. ■! •-< r*5ir-:*i: i« 
fpu6^.i:« *'.': ''.*. 'i* 't-*r. ^ •- .* .■.'.*r,T.r. --•> r.n- 
«<f» V* *•..'..' *.» *-■* -.-.^ *-•>": r»-r.-,' -,* V,.-. **- 

«i;j .ri ^'.^ c»** '/ .-.^p** %-.^ ', *:i. •»'•.. r'r, r.o*. ir;; 

MJAe, ar:4 er^.r. trukM. jet '■.n »Lft w^./:.-e 60 deitnr.^ 
<a'. *>e otfisrt*! »r^ '.•-.* if o^r.^.f. 

that t6«t farmer ^i-ff-tr^ ir.e ^Titi/ni I/-^». ar^ #:hi*a; 
tA/i«e ifl It's 'Jinain'.ti''i?'. *,{ wh'.-«^ r.-iia^/^n birli car. 
afford :*irn r.o est^r.tia; relief. Som<s of tr.<i«« wr.i'^h 
do tfct g:«t*t«^t asiOjr.t of fiamaz^ to c»jr fi*;'i crop^ 
witi now -xt partK'.iany on^ ':ijfeij. 

Tke /£e«:^an /7y.— The Hev^an f.y "m a fmal] 
two-wirii^'id fiy or xmc^^. nearly black," ar.d wai 
tnpp<f%ed t'l hive been bro'js^SE 10 Asa^rica by the 
ll«:Mian tr'Xjp^ 4'irir.^ the Revolution. Voiumei 
iMve been writteo concern in;^ tr.i* iritect. and \\a 
Btturai hi*(/#ry h we!l ijn'ter^trxid ; b<jt no diMovery 
kMS been nade by which it cao be entirely arretted 
ID i\% rava^e^. In the fall of the y^ar and a^ain 
in the spring, it defyoiites iu eggs on the blades of 
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•1; VI" '-.1*7 --.-.-« •: -»!••!: :-. a b ««:nic a«Baa af 1 
'•...'-»^. ''rn 'Ji* a :«•:.-:« cecesa.'ry -srwi^.*: 7; airt- 
r.-^-.T't ■.;' .* 'I -t-'-y ?r.i?i-* "^ j!creaa« -j* mrfae- 
•..T»-ii^M if L-.* ».::.. Vn'3.'i*y. f\. 7 receiToig :^ 
:- - .-.r :: .? y*: -•.: •»:'---:•.: 'me: jcc ise wfco 
!::-•.• "-.^ :.»r -.■ !r.r."rT-.-3«eT:: !";r :::« TurToKof 

U-.I ::.i i..-ces*. J '..-.e c.y i!:'^..;i»»:t 

r.r'y ':-:« «b-: it^cz'^ti success evei «i«:a Iw tai ! 

r.-,': c-.TiTiir'i ;•- ' 

The writer w 14 ':r.ce acq-ia'rrte'i witJi 1 wtrj pnc- 
t.ral ar.i --wva-: f^rtner wso f^r maay y«aniii- 
deed a* 'c.^ aj be kr.ew nim. via m tite kabiiif 
iosir; a) ci'ici cfhiJ crcp cf wheat m h« eooUae- 
co cs ; ' : *.'. d - r 1 r. r :he n-: n th f Ju i y . W!!««l town 
inen. he re:r.arke'^. wai oeTer inj 'sired fay t&c lyi 
«h:!e :h it f '.wn ,ri A'.x^c ard September wm »- 
vari.'i'y.T d^'siro^cd. Tte rea«on is tha: *Jic St doci 
not m3k» iu appearance sc early m the scaMiB.M 
It bec<.!&e4 Terv r.'irsercus cv the time ih« frajB left 
in the harTe«t fields be^r« to vegetate, whick is mI- 
dom cr never &efcre \ug«i«t. By that tine the 
wheat %'.'VL in July either gets strong eecofh to l^ 
lilt Lhe 6y, cr. which is more probable, b DOl regivi- 
ed at so g'ood a matrii for the dcpoi ite of iti tgnts 
the younger and tenderer grcwth of Aufoft-^ht 
success of (he gentleman apokeo of was inTmrnhlf 
good whenever there was suiScicni moisture in the 
land to promote the germination of the gniiL In 
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aence, however, of the drought which fre- 
prevails during that month, there is of course 
iincortninty on this poin'. But even if only 
jrth of the seed vegetates, the plants acquire 
•if^nr during the autumn that a sine;to one is 
iroductivc at harvest than several from seed 
n October or November on land of the same 
'. Moreover, the wheat ripens so early as to 
. great measure, if not entirely, exempt from 

The writer has witnessed several cxperi- 

made by other gentlemen, of seeding wheat 
, all of which were successful ; but he only 
ibers the facts connected with one of them. — 
mall field of about six acres, on which a crop 
on was growing, the wheat was seeded at the 
' the last working. Owing to dry weather, but 
I portion of the seed vegetated, — scarcely a 
and probably even less, to the acre. By the 
s stools had acquired an enormous size, each 
vering a space probably equivalent to a square 
and yet there was a good deal of vacant 
I. At harvest the crop was 22 bushels to the 
full twice as much as the land could have 
1 under ordinary circumstances, or had ever 
I before. The gentleman who grew it, for- 
a near neighbor of the writer, is yet living, 
uld certify to the truth of the statement ; Lut 
»t known whether he has continued the prac- 
summ'^r seeding. Indeed, the energies of the 
' at that season are so busily directed to the 
tion and seeding of other crops, that it is an 
enient time to break in upon his general rou> 
nd it cannot therefore be expected he will do 
out the prospect of decided advantage. It is 
tfully submitted, however, to wheat growers, 
sr they might not, by making the necessary 
ations in time, advantageously devote a small 
10 this object, at least for the sake of expert- 
In those latitudes where the wheat crop is 
ted in June, it would be entirely practicable. 
ir north, the time for sowing should doubtless 
ulated according to the progress of the season. 
xh Bag. — This insect has the same disgusting 
i<< the domestic bug of the same name, and is a 
9 of a very numerous genus. It Is well known 
he Atlantic States so ah of the Potomac; hut 
^fthat it is believer to have made very little 
ss. It is a winged insect, though it seldom 
iiid then only at short distances, in the sum* 
^hen ii is in search of a place to deposite its 

Its prolitinness is extraordmary. It has been 
ted that in every two weeks a new generation 
ight into existence. The young insect is of a 
1 color, and as soon as it is hatched it begins 
k. the sap of the plants on which it is propa- 
When it has reached its full size it is nearly 
Fortimately, the chinch-bug does not prevail 
)rear : it is only once in four or five years that 
sars in such incalculable numbers. What be* 
of them in the meantime — whether thej are 
yed by the severity or changeableness of the 
s — has not been satisfactorily ascertained, 
choose for their refuge during cold weather 

covered with litter; but chiefly the woods, 
amongst the leaves, in the old stumps, or in 
rk ol trees. When their state of hiberaation 
', they emerge from their winter quarters and 
igate on the tender wheat ; and in a few days 
out a young brood which immediately com- 
A the work of destructioD. The wheat is sel- 
ntirely killed, but continues to make a feeble 
1 and to put up its stems until harrest. At the 



time of ripening it changes to a pale, almost to a 
white color; the beads are destitute of grain, and the 
stalks ofifer little more resistance to the scythe than 
so much dry straw. After the field is reaped, they 
abandon it and march to the nearest corn or oats. — 
Oats, however, in the state in which they find it, 
oflfers but few attractions ; but the rich and saccha- 
rine juice of the corn is a favorite food. To see 
them marcl'iing in myriads from one field to another 
is an appalling sight. They remain on the com as 
long as it affords them any nourishment — increasing 
their progeny between the sheaths of the blades and 
the stalks — after which they spread themselves out 
on the various kinds of natural grasses growing 
amongst the corn, such as the bottle-bnisn, crop* 
grass, &c. Various expedients have been resorted 
to to stay their ravages, but none has proved entire- 
ly effectual. When they leave the wheat for Uie 
corn, they collect on the first few rows, covering 
them and almost blackening them by their numbers *, 
and if they are vigorously attacked at that time, by 
killing as many as possible by band, and burning 
those which take shelter from the hot sun under 
heaps of litter laid for the purpose, their numbers 
may be materially diminished. 

Weevil. — The weevil is a moth, sometimes very 
destructive to wheat and corn, and originates from 
eggs laid on the ear^ in its green state, in the same 
manner as the pea-bug in the case of the English or 
garden pea. It is very distinct from an insect of the 
same name which is frequently found in great num- 
bers in mills and granaries, and which is more 
properly a beetle. When the wheat is left to re- 
main in the straw fur any length of time after har- 
vest, the weevil is almost certain to make its ap- 
pearance. Threshing the grain as early as possible, 
and throwing it into bulk in the chaflf, arrests ita'pro- 
gress m a great measure, owing to the absence of 
the necessary conditions for hatching the eggs. In 
those districts of country where the weevil was for- 
merly very destructive, farmers have learned to 
guard against its ravages by sending their crops into 
market without delay. 

As the course of remark thus far, in regard to in- 
sects, has been chiefly in connexion with wheat, it 
may not be deemed irrelevant to extend a little fur- 
ther consideration to the subject of the wheat crop. 
Of all cereal grains grown for the sustenance of man, 
it is undoubtedly the most important. In some par- 
ticular countries others may take the precedence, as 
for instance the rice in Asia. In America also, the 
maize or Indian corn can scarcely be considered of 
secondary value. But no other grain is subject to 
the same number of casualties as wheat. It is lia- 
ble to almost as many ills as flesh is heir to. Be- 
sides the enemies already enumerated, it is some- 
times seriously injured, and indeed almost destroyed 
by the smut and rust ; and if the opinion of the great 
majority of farmers is entitled to implicit credence, 
it is transmutable into cheat and spelt. From vari- 
ous causes therefore it is the roost precarious of 
crops. The smut, with due precaution, needs not to 
be feared ; but for the rust no adequate preventiTe 
has yet been discovered. Jt cannot be doubted that 
the intelligence of man is competent to such aD 
achievement ; but, with due deference, it is believed 
that its powers have not been concentrated upon it 
with the force which its importance demands. If 
half the ingenuity bad been exercised in this braneh 
of enquiry, as has been done in endearoriog to ea- 
tablikh the transmutation of wheat, it is not 
iooable to suppose that the most importaot 
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mighl have been attained. But the usual practice of 
farmers has been unfavorable to the establishment 
of any definite principles in regard to rust. When- 
ever a new variety of wheat is brought into notice, 
every one tries to obtain it as soon as possible, and 
discards the old. If a farmer in a neighborhood 
raises a productive crop, others resort to him for 
seed, in the hope that it is better than the varieties 
they have been cultivating. As long as the propen- 
sity proceeds merely from a spirit of change or 
novelty, no good results can be expected. What we 
need is a well considered series of experiments made 
with prominent varieties of wheat, sown at different 
times on soils of various qualities, with or without 
the application of several kinds of manures, as the 
case may be; and the results accurately noted. In 
the meantime, however, there can be no doubt that 
• fund of valuable information might be obtained, if 
the proper measures were taken to elicit it. The 
object of these remarks therefore is to draw the at- 
tention of the Agricultural Society of Maryland to 
this subject, with a view of collecting such well at- 
tested facts as would admit of generalization. At 
what time does the rust begin to manifest itself.' 
What is the character of the weather for a few days 
preceding the attack? What is the nature of the 
soil ? Does the rust prevail on calcareous soils, or 
soils dressed with ashes, to the same extent as on 
neutral or acid soils .' Does the early sown wheat 
escape, when the late sown wheat is attacked ? Or 
are early varieties more exempt than late varieties ? 
Are certain portions of the same field liable to rust, 
while others are exempt — and what are the distin- 
guishing points of difference between them? Care- 
ful observations and reports made in reference to 
these and other appropriate subjects of investigation 
might be of incalculable importance to the wheat 
growing interest. Of course, it is unreasonable to 
expect that the rust can be entirely prevented in all 
seasons and under all conditions, any more than that 
man can at all limes effectually guard himself against 
the approach of disease. But in the one case, as in 
the other, the intelligent mind may be able to attain 
a degree of safely which will seldom be realized by 
the ignorant and thoughtless. It is now well ascer- 
tained that the rust is a fungus or parasitic plant — 
the seeds of which, so to say, being wafted in the 
air, fall on the wheat plant, where they vegetate and 
strike their roots into the stems and leaves. They 
grow with such rapidity that in a few days they 
throw out spores and pass through all the stages of 
their existence. The popular opinion, therefore, 
that rust is caused by extravasation of the sap, pro* 
ceeding from plethora, is erroneous. Its effect is to 
exhaust the juices of the plant for its own support, 
but with a suddenness far transcending the powers 
of insects. Certain conditions, however, are neces- 
sary to the complete development of the rust. 
Hot, sultry weather promotes it ; while dry, cool 
weather retards or prevents it. If the wheat is 
nearly ripe, it can do but little damage ; if it is rank, 
and green, and full of sap, it will fall a certain prey, 
provided the season is at all unfavorable. It is be- 
lieved that (lie rust never makes its appearance till 
the season has advanced to a certain stage; hence by 
early sowing, and the use of stimulating manures, 
especially guano, it is regarded as practicable to an- 
ticipate its accession by an early harvest. 

Since it is obvious then that the effect of rust 
bears a resemblance to that of insects, the writer 
ventures to repeat the hope that his remarks will 
Mt bo found inappropriate or uninteresting. 



Cut Worm. — This grub is sometimes very destruc- 
tive to the young corn, from the time it begins to 
show itself above the ground until the weather be- 
comes hot. It then either undergoes one of the 
changes of its life, or the hot sun causes it to retreat 
further beneath the surface, — probably the former. 
To some exlenl it commits depredations on other 
plants, particularly garden vegetables, during the 
summer ; but it is most numerous in the spring. The 
cut-worm prevails on all lands covered with sod, or 
standing in clover or weeds. The only preventive 
is fall or winter plowing, which is destructive to the 
eggs or the larvae, by exposing them to the action of 
the frost. 

Jtfio/e« and Mice. — In light soils these little animals 
are frequently great pests, the latter being found 
generally to accompany the former. It has been tlie 
opinion of some naturalists, and, amongsi the rest, 
of the gentle and accomplished Godroaa, that the 
mole does no other damage than by burrowing: that 
the field mouse follows in its track, and eats the 
grain, or gnaws the roots of such plants as it finds in 
the way. Dr. God man dissected a number of moles, 
and found their stomachs to contain nothing but 
earth-worms or insects. He was of opinion that 
their teeth wero not fitted for eating solid substances. 
The carefully formed opinions of a naturalist »houM 
be received with the greatest respect, but it is well 
known that moles bite with severity enough to in- 
flict a good deal 6f pain. The n^riter has the tn- 
thority of a highly respectable neighbor for atating 
that he has nearly destroyed the moles in tbe^unda 
around his house by occasionally dropping in their 
tracks bread pills containing a small quantitT of 
arsenic — say a fourth or a half grain to each bill.-» 
The Palma Christi bean also causes them to disap- 
pear ; but whetheir they are repelled by its odor, or, 
which is more probable, whether they are destroyed 
by the coating of the seed, which is said to be 
poisonous, is not certainly known. It is believed 
that moles are seldom very numerous in cultivated 
grounds, as a single one, by his industry and perse- 
verance, will work his way through n considerable 
space. But they seldom or never wander to any 
remote distance ; for the same track, though it may 
cross a frequented road, and therefore be liable to 
be pressed down every day, as well as to be closed 
by rains, has been known in repeated instances to be 
rc-opened and continued in use for a aucceasion of 
years. 

In submitting the preceding remarks the writer 
has not resorted to the use of scientific terms, at 
they are probably not familiar to the majoritj of 
farmers ; and even if they were, popular language it 
entirely sufficient for discussing the subjecta whtck 
have been brought under review. In faet, thoae 
authors who have made birds and insecta amatterof 
scientific study, have contributed only in a amall do* 
gree to the benefit of the farmer. Nor is the con- 
trary to be expected, for theirs Is a distinct branch 
of knowledge. Years of close observation, and the 
daily experience of active life, are necessary for the 
acquisilion of that kind of knowledge which the far- 
mer requires. Much yet remains to be learned; 
and if the writer has been so fortunate as to submit 
any views which may serve, in the slightest degree^ 
to add to what is already known, or to atlmulale 
those interested to a more watchful observation » be 
will have accomplished all that he could reaaooaUy 
have anticipated. 

THOS. S. PLEASANTS. 
PiUniburg, Va.f Xovmbtr^ 1848. 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON DRAINING, 

By Edward Stabler ^ of Montgomery County ^ Jtfd. 

To which was awarded the Premium of $20, offered by the Maryland State JigrieuUural Soeieiy. 

To undertake writing an Escaj on Draifling, two of low ground, forming something like t basin ; 
which can claim much originality of thought, or which, from early in the fall, until late in the spring, 
tuccensful practice, after the extended and varied was *< wet and spongy;" too wet to produce a profita- 
plaiis detailed in many of the agricultural papers of ble crop of any kind. Immediately adjoining, wa9 a 
the day, would certainly be a difficult task. I do lane and road, over which most of the farm hauling 
not therefore propose to do much more than to call had to be done ; and adjoining the lane on the other 
the attention of such to the subject, as are not prac- side, was an upland meadow — i. e. without running 
lically familiar with the great advantages of drain- water on the surface, but interspersed with'* wet 
ing; and also to state the method that my experi- weather springs.** The soil on these portions of 
ence has proved to be both efficient and economical, both fields, had for a long period received the wash- 
As just remarked, various plans have been sug- ings of the adjoining lands ; but for want of proper 
gested, and advocated ; and probably succesfully draining, were of little value for either cultivation, 
carried out in practice, where the location of the mowing or pasture ; but the road which necessarily 
ground, the volume of water to be carried off, and passedbetweenihem, being rather lower ground than 
other attending circumstances, were alike suited to either, was often rendered impassable for a loaded 
eaeh other : and having at different periods, practic- cart or wagon, by Ihe spongy nature of the soil, and 
ed several of the plans-K>r modifications of them — the accumulation gf water from one of the adjoining 
recommended by others, I have long smce come to fields ; many loads of stone had been hauled to make 
the conclusion, that with the exercise of a reason- it passable, but wiih only partial success: it was 
able degree of good judgment in locating the drains, considered quite an annoyance, and I would at one 
much benefit may be derived from adopting most of time (before my attention was seriously turned to 
these different methods : nor is the art either com- the subject of draining) have cheerfully given a 
plicated or difficult, if rightly commenced. I am handsome sum to remove it. 
fullT satisfied from my own experience in draining, gy carefully examining the flow of water, and the 
that if the operation is well conducted, few expendi- pogiUon of Uie adjoining land with a spirit level, it 
tares of the same amount of time and money, make y^^^ ascertained that by a few hundred yards of 
a more profitable return to the husbandman. On yuder drains, the water which accumulated in the 
the contrary, if not well done, it is sometimes rather upper field, could be cunveyed round, and above the 
worse than a mere loss of so many dollars and cents; road, and into a corner of the barn-yard — made to 
for the operator becomes discouraged by his want of ^5©, and fill a large stone reservoir set level with the 
success ; and thus permiu some of his besi land to lie ground, and then pass entirely through the adjoining 
waste, or nearly so ; for no land that really requires field, and effectually drain it also, by the addition of 
draining of super-abundant moisture, will return a few eross drains to intersect the main stem. The 
much profit, even though it is manured at a heavy cutting and filling with stone was mostly done by 
expense. . . . . ^® ^^^^ hands at leisure times ; and all expenses in* 
It is an old and true saying, «< anything that is eluded, did not exceed |13 to |15. And what are 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well;" and there ^hg resulto? The lands drained are some of the 
are few operations required on the farm, to which mogj productive on the farm— t^ie product being in- 
the remark applies with more force, than to drain- creased fully two, if not three-fold— and there it a 
ing : for lands that are well drained, will produce g„pp|y of pure running water for the stock at all 
belter crops, not only in wet, but also in dry sea- times, (the extremes of drought and frost, excepted,) 
sons; and if required, and not done, they will not during the winter and spring ; after which it ceaaea 
produce good crops at anji season. to run ; but with the returning season, is sure to 
It is scarcely necessary to enter into any areumcnt ^^^^ j^, welcome appearance. A well prevlooa 
at the present day, to ftrove the advantages of drain- jy ju^k in the bain-yanl, at a heavy expense, is now 
ing. They are so apparent, that even the experi- ^j^\y u^ed ; and the improvement is considered 
ence of the most illiterate farm laborer, clearly ^^^ xaike it altogether, at ten Umes the cost— add 
poinu out the remedy, as his scythe passes throogh, ^ the other advanUges, the present available re- 
or his rake aathers, the sour and stinted growth of gources of the land by draining, which annually re- 
nnpalatable hay ; although be may not be competent p^y, the entire cost several times over, and no doubt 
to arrange the deUils in the most successful manner. ^ enterUined that the estimate is quite within 
Again, to judge from past experience, 1 have little bounds.* It is probable a similar case does not often 
doubt that there are situaUons in which draining occur, combining so many advantages at so trilltnf a 
may be made to repay Un times the cost; as well by cost; but it is believed a proper attention to the aub- 
the increased product of the aoil, which is often j^^jj ^f draining, will often develope advantages 

doubled, if not quadrupled, solely by the operation, " ^ 

but also by so changing the course of the water, as - - ,. . * ,. 

to render what is considered a nuisance, one of real •One of my first applicaUont or lime waa on • 

and lasting benefit. portion of one of the fields just referred to; it re- 

I will refer to a case in point, to illustrate my mained inert, entirely so, for many years : and nptil 

Tiews and as an evidence of^the advantages which the field was well drained : the effect of the lime oa 

sometimes result ; and from which, the benefit over- the succeeding crops was most marked, and iU limit 

balances the cost some ten, if not twenty fold. In a clearly defined by the increased growth of Teget»i> 

field nearly adjoining my bam, there was an acre or tion. 
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icarcely less desirable, and which are now lost, or 
rather, not founds merely for the want of a little tact 
and energy. 

It must be obrious to all, that where the location 
of the land and other circumstances favor it, under 
drains are preferable; because, they admit of more 
convenient and extended cultivation. But if the 
volume of water to be carried off is considerable, 
and a constant stream, or the washings from the ad- 
jacent grounds are too great after heavy rains to 
pass ofi* by the surface drains, it is best to have an 
open one of sufficient dimensions ; and into this, the 
covered, or side drains should empty. 

One of the most important points to be aimed at, 
in the great majority of cases — and for want of tliis 
attention, many have failed in the undertaking, 
when the operation was not only practicable, but 
easy of accomplishment — is, to have the inclination, 
or fall, uniform throughout; and in nearly all cases of 
imder-draining, the fall should be as great as the 
situation of the ground will admit of: hence I have 
entirely dispensed with the hill-side under drains ; 
for they are generally so near a dead level as very 
soon to clog or choke ; and also frequently cause 
much unnecessary, if not useless expense, iu ditch- 
ing. 

The plan 1 have adopted for a number of years, 
and with entire success (within the present year, I 
learn that it has now more advocates in many parts 
of England and Scotland than any other mode) is to 
open a drain through the lowest portion of the land ; 
into this main drain, all the side drains empty — 
cutting down the slopes for them — and extending the 
length of each, to give as much fall as possible, 
without too far extending the cutting. It is best to 
regulate the fall carefully, with the level, either at 
the surface, before ditching, and then go to a uni- 
form depth ; or at the bottom of the drain. A 
uniform descent of the water is much more import- 
ant than a few rods of ditching, even though it may 
also vary somewhat from a direct line. The an- 
nexed diagram will better explain the relative posi- 
tion of the side drains. 
How far apart these side drains should be, can 

Fig. 2. 



only be determined by the location of the ground 
the kind of subsoil, and quantity of moisture. I have 
at times found it necessary to make them within 20 
to 25 feet of each other ; and again, have effectually 
reclaimed an acre, or more, with a single under- 
drain, of not more than as many yanis in length. 



Fiff. 1. 
BIRDS EYE VIEW. 





the object, are extensively used in some parts of 
Europe, and strongly advocated : but I am not aware 
that tiiey are as yet made in this country to any extent. 
To import them, would perhaps prove too expensive 
for the generality of farmers: and it is a matter of 
■ome surprise, after so much has been said and writ- 
ten on the subject, both in Europe and this country, 
that none of our ingenious mechanics— equal in iu- 



The usual depth 
is from 30 to 36 in- 
ches; two feet might 
answer in some situ- 
ations, but the addi* 
tional depth and cost 
bear no comparison 
to the probable ad« 
vantages to be deriv- 
ed. I have some- 
times cut as low ai 
4 to 4| feet; but 
more for the uni« 
formity of the (all, 
than was otherwise 
necessary. The o* 
pening of the drains, 
if done when the 
earth is not too wet, 
is very much exp^ 
dited by the use of 
a very simple and 
cheap implement, 
that I have had in 
use for more than 90 
years; it is alto uied 
effectively as c lu^ 
»oU plough — to lay off 
light furrows by 
which to spread lime on grass fields — and sow grait 
seed ; and also to work between the rows in root 
crops, which it does most effectually to the iqplhpf 
12 inches; and without materially displacing the tur« 
face soil. It is merely a white oak beam about 4 
feet long, 4 by 5 inches square, with a projectiDf 
limb as a support for the iron tooth. This is a bar 
of iron, 24 inches long, I^ inches square, curved Dor* 
ward, steeled, and flattened at the extremity. 

In subsoiling, a pair of 
horses, or yoke of oxen will 
readily loosen the clay to the 
depth of from 9 to 12 incbea ; 
and in opening drains, a single 
horse walking within the 
banks will in many situations 
materially save in the spade 
labor ; and of course save ex- 
pense and expedite the opera- 
tion. The best materials to fill 
in with, must vary with cir- 
cumstances ; and in some de* 
gree, depend upon the cost; or 
the ability of the operator to 
meet it. Tile, and burnt elaj 
pipes, made for the purpoie« 
and admirably adaptea to 

genuity and enterprise to any in the world — have not 
turned their attention to their manufacture. The let* 
ter would be preferable for drains in many situatioDO, 
and the most efficient, at the least cost: not a doubt It 
entertained, that the demand would not only juttifj 
the undertaking, but that the consumption would in* 
crease with the supply. 
Brick, forms an excellent trunk drain, bat b qolte 
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expensive to those with limited means; and unleMthe 
bottom is aUo of brick, or the strram rather strong, 
it is liable to clog frooi the working of cray-fi<th, 
frogs, &c. If the covering bricks are laid on the 
side, unless burnt very bard, they are liable to break, 
and obstruct the free passage of the water. 

The same objection, and perhaps in a greater de- 
gree, holds with trunk drains constructed with large 
sized, rough stone ; the irregular passage is readily 
closed, and they are very liable to fall in by a Hli{:ht 
abrasion of the sides, or bottom of the ditch. From 
both causes 1 have had to open a portion of my 
drains, when the streams were not constant, or were 
Tery light. 

The plan I prefer, and which has been practiced 
for many years, without a single failure, is to throw 
in promiscuously, 10 to 15 inches (according to the 
depth of drain) of small stone ; from one to two in- 
ches diameter would be preferred. Cover them 
first witli flat stone if within reach; if not, with a layer 
of leaves or straw, and then pack and ram in the sub- 
soil, so as to make it as far as po.«sible, impervious to 
the surface water; the surface soil having been thrown 
on one side fur the purpose, serves to till up the last 12 
or 14 inches of the drain: it should also be raided a 
few inches above the surface to allow for settling. 



Fig. 3. 
END VIEW. 




Coarse gravel when readi- 
ly obtained — and it often 
can be, where suitable stone 
does not abound — forms one 
of the most efficient and du- 
rable drains. It is too com* 
pact to admit the pas!«age of 
the little aquatic animals al- 
luded lo, (and they are ofleo a serious annoyance in 
draining) and yet sufficiently open for the free pas- 
sage of a small stream. It may be asked, how is it to 
be sifted, and separate the fine gravel and sand? The 
answer is, with a rough frame of boards, about 3 
feet wide and 6 feet long, and sides 6 inches wide, 
forming part of the frame, set at an angle of about 
45^, and supported by a forked stick, with slaU 
nailed an inch apart, horizontally, from top to bottom, 
will answer perfectly: thc/ne gravel is just then in 
order for footways and ornamental walas. 

I have often observed immense quantities of this 
gravel on the margins of creeks and road sides, and 
BO easy of access, that a hand could sift it faster than 
it could be loaded and carted one-fourth of a mile : 
and in sections of the country too, where the under- 
drains would pay liberally *, but was told Uuy had no 
tuUabU stone to make them with, and the bricks cost too 
much. When the distance to haul is not too great, 
it would be both less trouble and less expense to use 
gravel, than lo pick up the «niall stone (or break the 
larger ones) in the fields, efen where they are abun- 
dant. 

Having used large quantities of stone to fill around 
the posts in fencing—- (and I have lived long enough 
to prove the plan most decidedly ^JQod one, to add 
to their durability)— it would be difficult now to pro- 
cure suitable stone for under-draint; was it not my 
practice to raise every stone, large or muU, that comes 
ID contact with the plough. It aniwersa iouMt pur- 
pose, and pays well for the time ** in the long run," 
at all will find who make the experiment. 

Id situations where draining is required, and neitb. 
er atoDe, brick, gravel, or other suitable material is 
within reach to construct iMu(er«drains, there is no 
excuse for permitting such laod lo lie unproductire; 
for open drtios can be made by all ; and the only loss 
is in the ground taken from cultivation, and occupied 



by the drains. If the accumulation of water is con- 
siderable, either from springs, or from the adjacent 
slopes, it would generally be best, as previously re- 
marked, to have the main stem, an open drain: and 
the branches might be covered. In such cases, an 
obstruction could be easily detected and remedied — 
indeed the danger of obstruction, is then much di- 
minished. 

Under drains constructed of poles laid lengthwise, 
and of cedar, or of other durable wood, will often 
prove serviceable for many years; others again, have 
succeeded very well by using cedar or pine branches 
to fill in with; or with trunks of plank; they are all 
much preferable to no drains ; but are certainly Dot 
advisable if stone is within reach. There are situa- 
tions, though not very common, where a shallow well 
or pit, sunk to the under stro/um of gravel or sand, and 
filled with stone, will efiectually drain a boggy spot, 
with but little or no expense of ditching : and al- 
though not easily described, the existence of such 
places may be ascertained by boring with a post augur 
into the earth, or sinking an iron bar a few feet below 
the surface ; or until it strikes the gravel. 

Ah it is required to furnish an estimate of the ex- 
pense of the particular plan recommended, it may 
be remarked, that the cost of draining varies so ma- 
teriailj^in different sections, owing to the varying 
nature of the ground, the prices paid for labor, and 
also the facility of procuring suitable materials with 
which to construct under drains, that it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impractic aile, to give any data that will 
prove generally satisfactory, or which will more 
than approximate to an average cost. 

The usual price per rod for an open drain, 3| feet 
deep, 3 leet wide at top, and 18 inches at bottom, n 
from 18 to 25 cents. If intended to be covered, but 
little more than half this width will answer, and, of 
course, materially diminish the expense. When not 
done by my farm hands, I have usually paid from 63 
lo 75 cents a day, and found. This is generally the 
most satisfactory to both parties; for, if the digginir 
is good, the employer has the benefit of it ; but if 
otherwise, and which is often the case, the laborer 
leceives a fair equivalent for his time, though able 
to progress but slowly. I have had six to eight rods 
of open drain cut in a day ; when in other situations, 
with much stone or roots to remove, one-third the 
distance was a more laborious task It is a matter 
for the farmer alone to determine, by the expense, 
whether it is to his interest to have open or covered 
drains. 

To answer fully the query, when or where can 
draining be profitably resoried to? would require 
much time, and very possibly tire the patience of the 
reader. £very one is aware, that swampy, marshy 
lands cannot be cultivated at all without draining: 
but there are probably hundreds of acres in most of 
the counties in our State^ — and few farms, perhaps, 
without more or less of the same description of soil 
— that would double the product, if judieUnuly 
drained. Wherever the soil, or under stratum, is so 
retentive of moisture as to delay the operation of 
ploughing or seeding, in the spring, or to impede 
the growth of the grain, or erass crops, draining is 
the appropriate remedy ; and it will pay better alto, 
than the heaviest dressing of manure, without it 

Too many persons,— and who are fully aware of 

the great advantages to be derived from draining 

are deterred fh>m the undertaking, by supposing it 
difficult and complicated ; because many do not 
succeed. Begin at Uie right end, in the right ims. 
and it is neither one, or the other. It is oer 
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and necessarily, attended with expense; but if once 
«* well done," I have yet to meet with the farmer, ^ 
who would relinquish his improvements, ior the 
lake of the cost, with the view to expend it for any , 
other purpose whatever. ! 

EDWARD STABLER. 
Hanwood, Montgomery Co., Md, 



ADDRESS 

OF 

WALTER W. W. BOWIE, Esq. 

or PRINCE GEOROE'S county, DICLIVKRKD BKFORK THE 

.\GRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF TALBOT COUNTY, 

On tbe 17th November, 1848. 
JIfr. Prendtnt, and Ladies and GtnlUmen: 

Agriculture, the most ancient and most enno- 
bling pursuit of mankind, is the interesting theme on 
which I design to occupy your atteniion with a few 
remarks of a practical character. 

It would be a work of supererogation, had I the 
ability and the desire, to detain this enlightened au- 
dience with a lengthened history of Agriculture, 
from its earliest practice by the sons of Adam, down 
to the present day. Such is not my intention, nor 
ihall I stop to speak of the various niudes which 
have been adopted in difierent age.s, and by different 
nations. The condition of the Agriculture of a peo- 
ple^ is the surest indication of their relative political 
and moral standing; so that he who is pursuing his 
course through the world's history, looks to Agricul- 
ture as a finger-board, that points to this or that land 
which was most prosperous, and whose people were 
most powerful at difierent periods qf time. To this 
general remark our own beloved country—our glori- 
ous Republic is the only exception, and for reasons 
the most obvious. In a land like ours, stretching 
from ocean to ocean, and from the frozen lakes of 
the north to that sunny land where the rose ceases 
not to bloom ; embracing every variety of climate 
and soil ; every where rich in all the resources of 
national wealth and national greatness ; the fertility 
of the land almost inexhausiible, yielding most 
abundantly with little labor— and our people active, 
industrious beyond parallel wiih any people that ever 
lived. Under these fortuitous circumstances, a few 
could produce sustenance for the many *, while a 
new system of government in which every man 
should enjoy equal privileges and possess equal 
rights, was to be established, requiring the time of 
the more learned and the more talented. While tbe 
professions were to be filled, and the arts and scien- 
ces were to be introduced, and they opened a field 
for thousands who had genius and ambition, colleges 
and seminaries of learning were to be built and put 
la operation, that the foundations of our political 
and moral structure which our fathers were erect- 
ing might be laid as broad, as deep, and as compre- 
hensive, as would prove commensurate with those 
grand natural elements that a beneficent God had 
ereated in this western clime, to become as it has 
done already, the admiration and wonder of the 
civilized world !— -"the asylum of the oppressed of 
every nation"— the only ''land of the free and the home 
af the brave /** These facts speak tbe reason why 
Agriculture was neglected, and why it was not re- 
ceived and treated as a science, and made to keep 
pace in importance and dignity of character with 
the other pursuiU and professions that were daily 
making rapid advances, and which by the brilliancy 
of their discoveries, and the practical application of 
IbeiD, produced sttch wonderittl retults ai aitooiabed 



ourselves and startled slumbering Europe! Nothing 
therefore could be more natural than that these Dur> 
suits, opening the pathway to fame which all their 
votaries might easily acquire, should eagerly be 
sought after by nearly all who had genius, enter- 
prise and ambition ; and thus the culture of the 
earth, on which at least, all others depended, was left 
to the sluggish rare uf the drones of the hive, and it 
became a rule of action with parents to educate all 
the smarter boys for the professions, and the duller 
ones were given little or no education,'because they 
were to be farmers^ and reading was an injurious 
draw-back to farmers. However, fortunately for 
our country and for Agriculture, there was an over 
stock of grrnf men — every man was, and is now, a 
politician; the Arts and Sciences were so crowded 
that men jostled each other-, the trades were full; 
EK>ctors rode two on a horse ; Lawyers in crowds 
without dockets ; as many Parsons as there were sin- 
ners; and thus every avenue to wealth and fame was 
thronged — men of reflection and of talent then turn- 
ed to the long neglected field of Agriculture. Thii 
having been entrusted to the hands of the incompe- 
tent, or the unthinking minds of the careleas, or tbe 
unlettered agents of wealthy gentlemen, who labored, 
only by working a great deal of ground, to make 
large crops, so as to support a costly style of living; 
the lands of the old States were found to be in ao 
impoverished condition ; and then emigration to the 
new lands of the South and West commenced its de- 
teriorating effects upon husbandry — upon aociety— 
upon the value of property, and upon all that ahouki 
be dear to the lover of his native State. 

A few men of activity, zeal and talent, com- 
menced the work of reform, by writing treatisea, es- 
tablishing Periodicals — making experiments; and 
proclaiming the results of experiments as made and 
tested in other countries. By these meant a lively 
interest was awakened — societies and clubs were 
formed ; a spirit of emulation excited, and great hai 
been the good which has resulted to the cause. 

Having thus taken a hasty glance at tbe past histo- 
ry of Agriculture in our country, and having pointed 
out a few of the causes which led to the ruinous de- 
pression, causing fertility to give place to barren* 
ness and sterility, I am the better prepared thereby 
to congratulate you, my fellow-farmers, upon the 
new orider of things. 

We have waked up from our lethargy ; we are 

f^roud of our Profession ; we read, we study, we no 
onger view it as the occupation of unthinking labor; 
we look upon it as a grand science, and we make all 
other sciences and most of the arts contribute to our 
progress. Our staple crops have t)een analyzed and 
resolved into their elementary constituents, thereby 
showing of what they are composed, and what the 
proper food that should be supplied in the toil Ibr 
their growth. At the expense of the State we baf» 
now an able Chemist, whose duty it is to leotnra 
upon the subject of chemistry as applied to Agrieul- 
ture, and to analyze our lands; we then shall be able 
to ascertain what are their defects, and to what 
crops they are best adapted ; we can also leara, br 
knowing the qualities of^difierent manures, which of 
them ami how much of each sort, or of any one kiod^ 
may be necessary to apply, for the full produetioD of 
each crop as it comes in rotation— labor and aeieaet 
has done all this — these onee oeeult mysteriea u» 
now laid bare before you, and he who reada caneMi* 
ly comprehend these mighty truths. 

Researches in Agricultural Gbamistry haf» dii- 
closed Ttry many Taliubto lertiliMn hawtefligi «■» 
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known, or if known, not used, because not fully com- 
prehended, and therefore not experimented with suf- 
ticientlj to prove their value. Gypsum was a few< 
jears ago almost the only fertilizer used except th ' 
▼egetable and animal manures, but now we hav 
composts scientifically prepared as the *^Bomme 
Method," and *'Liebig Composition;" and there i 
Poudrette, Lime, Bone-Dust and Guano — no longe 
are farmers compelled to use the wooden, or the cum 
brous wrought-iron mould board ploughs; the one horse- 
kiUer; the other, land-skinners. Thanks to the skill 
and industry of such worthy men as "Minor & Hor- 
ton," "Prouly & Mears,'' of the North ; but above 
alt, to Maynard & Sinclair, Whitman. Page, Wiley, 
Woodcock, Davis and others, of Maryland, we have 
implements that deserve to be called "P/oics," which 
go deeper and do the work better than spade-culture. 
In nothing has Agriculture advanced so much as 
in the improvement of that valuable implement, the 
Plow: the "Maryland self-sharpener" for instance, is 
a close approximation to perfection. At present 
there is hardly any implement suited to the multifa- 
rious wants of the farmer that he may not obtain. 



Labor-iiaving machines have been brought to a very 
high degree uf perfection through the genius, skHin 
execution, and indefatigable industry of our madHn- 
ists. Indeed, so wonderful is the performance of 
many of the more intricate and delicate machines 
now in use as substitutes for human hands, that a 
looker on feels fur a moment, like him who views 
the pi'-iy of an automaton, that a mind and a soul are 
secreted in the instrument. Then with all these ap- 
pliances to a sure success in his undertakmgs, what 
more can the farmer want, but a reliance upon Di- 
vine Goodness for suitable seasons, and a proper 
zeal, application and industry on his own part, reg- 
ulated by a well ordered system of management. 
What that system should be, it is not my province 
now to determine or define ; did I possess the capa- 
city, no one man can lay down a system to be invaria- 
bly followed by another, cii'cumstances, location, 
soil, crops, distance or propinquity to market, and 
other causes are equally operative in requiring a 
change in any system, so as to suit particular persons, 
or situations. But there are a few general rules that 
may with safety be observed, and which, I trust, I 
may be pardoned for here setting forth, having the 
greater reason for doing so, because they are not 
mentioned as the result alone of my experience, but 
as thai of a practical and successful farmer who has 
ever attempted to give rules of conduct to be ob- 
served by his fellow farmers. The more important 
1 now proceed to give, to wit ; 

I. Pay as you go. 

This needs no explanation. 

II. Early lising and early retiring. By following 
this rule two great ends are gained — time in the mor- 
ning, when man and beast are fresh from repose, and 
capable of doing more in one hour than in two in the 
heat of the day's toil ; and by early retiring the cat- 
tle are better attended to, less liable to be neglected, 
and have longer time to recruit their strength and 
condition. 

III. When you break the turf always plow deep. 

IV. Lei the maxim on the farm be **obey order $ if you 
break owners." 

Never suffer a positive order to be Tiolated or eva- 
ded under any pretext Decision and promptness 
will soon enable any man to have this rule establish- 
ed upon such a footing as will ensure constant com- 
pliance with the regulation. 

V. Have a place fin everyf&ifif ,. ontf cver)rl/Uii|f «^ 



wa^ {except when in use) in iti oum partieuUar place* ^ 

VI. Drain every wet, or watery spot on the farm 
by open or blind ditches. That distinguished Agri- 
culturist, Col. Horace Capron, of Prince George*t 
county, with a mind of nicely discriminating facul- 
ties, great practical talent, and possessing views en- 
larged by the study of Agriculture, as a science, bat 
been able to produce in a brief period thirty six bush- 
els of wheat per acre on hundreds of acres, where 
've bushels would not have grown before. Land 
hich six years ago was not worth $10, is now by 
e best judges valued at ^60. This was done by a 
dicious and scientific application of manures, and 
y the aid of draining^ witliout which the manures 
e applied would have been capital thrown away. 
s the result proved, the crop the first year reim- 
rsed him for both draining and manuring, leaving 
t^e land rich which was distressingly poor before it 
s drained and manured. No money is better ex- 
panded on a farm than in deep and well constructed / 
draining, whether open or covered. 

~II. Subsoil all places where a tenacious, stiff 
substratum lies so near the surface, that the roots of 
the crop will come in contact with it, und the growth 
of the plants be thereby impeded. 

VIII. Keep all farminng implements in order, 
and use none but the best and none but what are suit- 
able to the work on hand. Better throw away anno 
plow if it does not do the work as is desired, than 
keep it, till it is worn-out, because it may seem ex- 
travagant to buy another while that is new. The dif- 
ference in one crop between the working of a good 
plow and a bad one, will more than repay the cost of 
either. 

IX. Practice economy in all things, except in 
adding -to the productive qualities of your land. In 
this, what would seem to be extravagance is in fact 
economy. Frugality and careful saving are two 
roads to wealth. An old man, in my county, who 
started in the world with nothing, and at the age of 
fifty had acquired &G0,000, rearing in the mean time 
a large family of children, was one day accosted by 
a fine old gentleman, who, in truth, was one of nature^s 
noblemen! — with, "How is it, my old friend, that 
you are free of debt, and own large property, 
while I set out in life, when you did, with a patri- 
mony worth $80,000, and have added nothing to it, 
beside I am much embarrassed with debt'" The 
reply was, "You sell nothing you can eat, while I 
eat nothing | can sell ; I sell both bacon and com, 
but your hogs eat the corn, and your negroes eat the 
hogs." Hero was the grand secret explained in a 
few emphatic words. 

X. Lose no opportunity to collect, manufacture, 
and use manure. Let nothing be lost which will 
contribute to the increase of the manure bank. 
Ditch-banks, weeds, virgin soil from the foresis, 
leaves, mould muck, straw, refuse hay, pine shatters; 
any and ail substances that are manure intrinsically, 
or which act merely as absorbents of the gases, or 
salts, on the liquid portions of the accumulating rich- 
es of the barn. The manure pile should at least 
once a week be whitened with plaster. Wait not 
for particular seasons to haul out manure, but haul 
it whenever you have the time. An excellent plan 
is to top-dress altogether. One of the great advan- 
tages of top-dresing is, that you can haul out the ma- 
nure at any time of the vear, and spread it ; thus a 
vast quantity may be hauled out during the year, and 
the labor of doing so is hardly felt, or the time no- 
ticed. Every foot of land from the turf should be 
manured the same year, or have been the year pre- 
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Yious. If jour folding pens, your barn -yards, com- 
post heaps, &c., afibrded not manure enough for 
twenty-one cart loads per acre that is annually work- 
ed on **fallow," you should purchase of that fertili- 
zer, which, in your practical judgment, would seem 
best adapted to the soil and the particular crop, a 
8Uffif*ient quantity to finish the ground left unma- 
nured. By this process you manure your whole farm 
over once in three or four years, as your farming 
system may be. Whenever practicable I would 
strongly recommend the "soiling system" for many 
reasons, but particularly because mnrh more manure 
can be manufactured and more stock can be well fed 
from half the land that would be required for pas- 
ture. 

XI. Every crop should be kept clean and worked. 
No weeds or grass permiited to contest the rights of 
the soil with it. Remember that plants, like our 
ffweet- hearts, are jealous of intruders, and will have 
all or nothing, the whole heart or none, and it is the 
true and only proper doctrine. 

XII. Never suffer a field to lie naked. After a 
field has been cultivated in corn or tobacco, and no 
grain sown upon it, be sure to sow it in clover, unless 
the woolly headed clover grow luxuriantly. The 
surest method of securing a good set of clover is to 
sow it in the winter or early spring on land where 
there is no grain. 

Let farmers attend to these Rules, strictly as car- 
dinal points, lot them study Agriculture as a Science, 
and attend a Farmer's Club regularly as a school, be 
active members of a County or Stale Agricultural 
Association, and there is but little doubt, that they 
will specdiy become independent, if not wealthy. 

As<«ociation8 like the one over which you preside, 
Mr. President, are productive of great profit as well 
as pleasure to the farming community. It is always 
by associations and conventions, that any important 
objects, or great improvements of a political, moral, 
commercial or Agricultural character, are accom 
plished. This is done by the assembling together of 
those whose whole hearts are alive to the work on 
hand ; by concert of action, exchange of ideas ; com- 
parison of the theories and practices of each other ; 
and by concentrating the intelligence and practical 
skill of the many. In this way, great are the results 
of these Agricultural assemblages, which may be 
compared to the sun-glass that brings many beams to 
one focus. A single sunbeam is inoperative, but 
many brought to bear on one point might by the pow- 
er of concentration, set the world on fire. The opin- 
ions of one man ore comparatively valueless, but by 
concentrating the opinions and the experience of 
many, we may kindle a blaze, the effulgent revivify- 
ing rays of which will be shed abroad over the Agri 
cultural world, and ripen the fruits of our labor into 
an abundant harvest 

What like Associations have done in other lands, 
why should they not do for us? In England an acre 
of land has been made to yield eighty bushels of wheat 
— are not the lands of America as capable of great 
production as the land of the old world.' A striking 
instance of the im|>ortance to farmers of a correct 
chemical and geological survey of their lands, is 
given by Professor Wines, when he says that Mon- 
mouth county in New Jersey was one of the very 
poorest in the State, until it was geologically survey- 
ed, when valuable marl was discovered, and the 
land in five years rose from five or ten to fifty and 
one hundred dollars per acre. Now is there not 
within the boiom of your land, a large deposit of 
this fertilizer? Surely, for many of you have availed 



yourselves of it, with rmincnl success; why not Ihea 
continue, and make a business of raising and spread- 
ing marl? What it has done for Monmouth county, 
it will do for Talbot. Let it not be said that Jersey- 
men have more science, or more energy than Mary- 
landers. This is the sort of generous rivalnr that 
should exist, and for the want of it, we are far be- 
hind other people in Agriculture — as a people we 
arc unequalled in War, Politics, Science, and all 
utilitaiian pursuits except in farming. Why is it so? 
Because, heretofore we have despised Book-farming 
— and have not banded together as the English hus- 
bandmen. They met together, side by side, and then 
they could see both beauties and defects ; while we 
kept apart, and each wedded to his own opioions, 
reckoned each one for himself that his hog was the 
best, his sheep the largest, and his ox the fattest 
ever seen, because he '4iad never seen any that cane 
up to his." If the English tenantry fintf it to their 
interest annually to expend more money in manure 
than their heavy rents amount to, should not the 
freemen of America, who are possessors of the foil, 
and nhose children are their successors and inheri- 
torst, feel an increased duty to leave their homestetd 
irattroved instead of deteriorated! I trust that suck 
is^tp sentiment uhich now pervades generally with 
AflHrican farmers enjoying as they do the full light 
which niddern Science has shed over their pursuit, 
and which has, as it were, remodelled the domestic 
animab — *'with all the incitements possessed by the 
American Farmer, and all the advantages within bit 
rcach-^it cannot be doubled that they will repair 
the mischiefs which slovenly cultivation has pro* 
\iuced — will soon restore the lahds to primeval fer- 
tility capable of producing double the amount of the 
present crops, if not crops rivalling those of British 
husbandry." As an indication of what can, and an 
earnest of what will be done, look at your onrn Asso- 
ciation, and view the present scene. What American 
Patriot can lor)k upon the spectacle here presented 
without emotions of gratified pride and pleasure, 
mingled with scntimt'iits of gratitude to his creator, 
that his birthright has been cast in this land of ]ibe^ 
ty, ^'flowing with milk and honey." The indii^puta- 
ble proof here offered of the high perfection to which 
the mechanic arts have been brought, by the ingenui- 
ty, science and energy of our own Artizans; the 
large collection of slock of every description, with 
the magnificent display of vegetable pnxiucts and of 
fruits and flowers — evidences of the talent, industiy 
and wisdom of those who are not ashamed of beiif 
called /irin^rs, and at the same lime, evincing the in* 
exhau<«tib]e resources of our country; and here too, 
now that the ^summer is ended and the harvest past,' I 
see a conrour>c of the open-hearted, intelligent and 
chivalrous yeomanry of the Eastern Shore of Mary* 
land, assembled to hold their usual Agricultural Fet- 
tival, and they come attended by an array of female 
loveliness, because woman ever foremost in good 
works, lends to scenes like this the light of her coun- 
tenance, for 

**Wilhout the smile from partial beauty wont 
Oh! what were man? a world without a sun.*' 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, and the whole 
county upon the spirit which gives birth to occasions 
like the present, for they elevate us a* a people in 
every respect, but especially because they make ui 
to know ourselves— to feel our importance and our 
power, which sooner or later must turn to great 
accounts. 

Connected with Agriculture are a few other ub- 
jects on which, did time permit, 1 ibould delight to 
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dwell, but whilst! must refrain from a long disserta- 
tion, I cannot pass them over without a (tw words, 
especially as the fairer, and shall I say better, por- 
tion of my audience are particularly interested in 
them. I allude to Horticulture, Floriculture, and 
Gardening in general. It is over these particuJar 
branches, that woman seems peculiarly fitted to pre- 
side. Her taste — her exquisite talent for harmony 
of arranirement — neatness — order, and all the re- 
qusites of that beauty which is for effect, and in truth 
is always effective, — all combined, fit her pre-emi- 
nently for the control of these adjuncts to a well reg' 
ulated system of Husbandry. As the English Poet 
most beatifully says of the Garden of Paradise, 
•*The world was sad! the garden was a wild! 
And man, the hermit, sighed, 'till woman smiled.'' 
Where is her power and influence — her taste so 
successfully exerted, and which universally com* 
mands praise, as when employed in the decoration 
of the grounds about her **Aome," in the culture, and 
preservation of superior fruits — and the culture of 
fine vegetables and the serving the same upon the 
table after the fir.it most approved mode? My fair 
young friends will not then deem it impertinent in me 
when I exhort them to be handmaids of Flora Jftliile 
their brothers and lovers are followers of Ceres. 
And I would beg them, if they wish thc| hue of health 
— the unspeakable blessing of a good constitution, 
that they make iheir morning orizont 'ere the lark 
hymns his matin song — gather the boquets for the 
day 'ere the pearly dew has passed from the rose 
leaf, and see that the day's work on the flower bor- 
der is done before the ringing of the breakfast bell. 
If so, unlike the town belle, who, after the night's 
dissipation in the heated ball room, or at the crowd- 
ed Opera, only languishing, lives through the day — 
they will wear the happy smile of contentment and 
peace, and the color of their cheeks will then truly 
be that of the "rose leaf crushed on ivory." The 
rest of the day may be spent in other domestic du- 
ties, and in reading, music, needle work and the 
entertainment of friendit. Let them bear in mind 
that, seven hundred years ago, the high born dames 
of England "cons.dered it no infringement on the 
dignity of their station to attend to the profitable 
concerns of the poultry yard and the dairy. The 
Countess of Chester, Lady Constance, though wife 
of Hugh Lupus, the Kmg's first cousin, kept a herd 
of swine, and made good Cheshire cheeses, three of 
which she presented to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.'* And at the present day, Victoria has one of 
the best arranged and most profitable Poultry-houses 
to be found in her great kingdom. As to ornamental 
needle work, we have had suflicient proofs of the 
proficiency in thaidepartmentof female accomplish- 
ments, to prevent our oflering a word of exhortation 
to induce any further eOtirt toward excellence, for 
what has here been exhibited shows that the women 
of America are as skilful in delicate stitchery, and 
in portrayint; youthful delineations, as the royal 
maids of Matilda of Flanders, who, in the celebrated 
Baycux tapestry, gave a full pictorial history of the 
conquest of England by her roval spouse Duke Wil- 
liam; and which, for magnitude and beauty, "is be- 
yond all competition the most wonderful achieve- 
ment in the gentle craft of needle work that ever ! 
was executed by fair and royal hands*," nor do 1 1 
mean it as a stimulant to farther exertion on the 
part of those I address, when, in the language of 
that interesting biographer. Miss Strickland, I may 
add that, in that age, needie work was one of the 
most desirable accomplbhments that princesses and 



ladies of rank could possess — nor with any such mo« 
tive do I quote the language of that old chronicle, 
Malmsbury, who says "that the proficiency of the 
four sisters of King Atbelstane, In spinning, weaving 
and embroidery, procured these royal spinsters the 
addresses of the greatest princes in Europe." I 
only mean to say that such accomplishments oaght 
to have great weight with the gentlemen of these 
United States. But it is to the study of Botany and 
the culture of fruits, trees, shrubs and flowers that I 
wish more particularly to call the minds of the young 
ladies who honor me with a hearing. Such pursuits 
afibrd instruction and amusement, and contribute to 
do good. It makes one more acquainted with nature, 
and gently leads their souls from nature to look to 
^'nature's God." - It tells us that all things earthly 
are withm the reach of man — that flowers and trees 
are creatures as much of climate and culture as man 
is of habit and education, for the rich and luscious 
Peach is only the improved and cultivated bitter 
almond. The rose, of which there are now thou- 
sands of varieties, has been produced solely from the 
common wild briar. By hybridising and other 
means, vegetables have been made to produce new 
and superior varieties, and grown to enormous size, 
as, for instance, squashes have reached the surprising- 
weight of 200 lbs. Independent of these important 
results, is there anything more calculated to excite 
pleasurable feelings in the mind of a visiter to a 
house, or a casual stranger as he journeys on his 
way, than seeing a cottage door embowered with 
vines and odorous flowers, and the lawn surrounded 
by a neatly trimmed hedge, with here and there a 
parterre gay and gladsome with the bright colored 
annuals and the brilliant perennials? What has 
made the rural scenery of England so distmguished 
by travellers, but the love of her people for old 
trees, and for lawns, and flowers, and thoir cele- 
brated Hawthorn hedges. 

I fear i weary your patience ; but before I take 
my leave, Mr. President, allow me, for the purpose 
of mutual gratulation, to take a hasty glance at our 
present proud condition as farmers of Maryland. 
We live under the happiest form of domestic and 
civil Institutions — our social and moral condition 
most enviable ! — our people in a high degree enter- 
prising, and intelligent — education fostered, for the 
School-master is abroad, and none so poor but may 
freely bask in the full light of his instruction^our 
climate agreeable and healthy, while the soil is 
easily rendered productive, being naturally fertile. 
Our State rich in all the natural elements of wealth 
and power; her finances resting on a flourishing 
Agriculture, where Napoleon said to George the 
Third of England, "if they were founded, could 
never be destroyed" — our territory almost divided 
in twaib by that beautiful inland sea — the Chesapeake 
— furnishing exbaustless supplies of wholesome 
food, in fish and fowl, and delicacies that would 
have graced the table of the most luxurious Emperor 
that ever maddened Rome with extravagant folly and 
wild dissipation ; our South Western boundary bcr 
ing the noble Potomac — the great artery that leads 
to the heart of the Nation — the Capital of the Unionl 
— while our mountains furnish a never-failing supply 
of coal, iron, lead and other valuable minerals; the 
vallies and plains are grazed by innumerable flocks 
and herds ; the whole State is intersected with Rail 
Roads and Canals, beside the many navigable water 
courses, all of which afibrd easy and convenient 
mediums of transporting our products and merchant- 
able wares, to and from the great city of Baltimorer 
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destined, 'ere long, to become the Rome of Mary- 
land and one of the greatest marts in the world ! — 
What more can we want — what more could we de- 
tire? Let us then so act and life in future, by prac- 
tising economy, enriching the land, and adorning 
•ur homesteads with living, lasting memorials of our 
industry, that our sons shall no longer leave the 
home endeared by the recollections of childhood, 
and from sight of the old willows, that so gracefully 
weep over the graves of their fathers, fly as though 
a pestilence and famine pervaded the land. Let us 
so cherish the inheritance we possess, and so improve 
our present opportunities, that our children's chil- 
dren, as they repose beneath the vine and the shade 
tree of our planting, shall gratefully cluster their 
blessings about our memories. 



WORK FOR MARCH. 

March is one of those months in which much 
labor has to be performed, and in which time is em- 
phatically the equivalent of money, and should, 
therefore, be husbanded with as much care by the 
agriculturist, as does a miser his golden hoard. But 
with all the claims it brings with it, by proper dis- 
position and arrangement, the farmer and planter 
need never be hurried, though each should make it a 
point of duty to always be busy. He who suffers 
himself to be hurried, is very apt to do what he is 
engaged in, slightly, while he who is steadfast, per- 
severing and busy, is certain to have what he un- 
dertakes, well and thoroughly executed — to finish 
what he begins before engaging in anything else. — 
By such course he prepares himself so to dispose of 
his force, as to produce the most profitable results. 
For an agriculturist to be enabled to place himself 
in a position at once so desirable, and so advanta- 
geous, it is only necessary that his plans of opera- 
tion should be adopted with care and judgment — 
that he digest them well — and when thus adopted 
and thus digested, that he rigidly carry them into 
cfiect. Nothing, except under the most urgent cir- 
cumstances, should be permitted to interrupt their 
execution, — and as they should be seasonably laid, 
so should they be carried out in good time. Delays 
in every business is fraught with danger, but in none 
are they more so than in that of cultivating the 
earth. A week, or even a few days behind time, in 
seeding, not unfrequently endangers the safety of a 
crop, besides which, he who starts behind bis time, 
is scarcely ever able to catch up with his work, and 
is, therefore, stemming against the current through- 
out the season. 

With these few introductory remarks, we will 
direct attention to some of the many things that 
should claim attention 

On the Farm. 

Hauling -out Manure. — As the time has arrived 
when every agriculturist should address himself to 
this laborious job, we will claim attention while we 
offer a fow words of advice. As it should be an 
object with every one in improving his lands, to so 



distribute his fertilizers, be they what they may, u 
to produce an equality in the improvemeDt of the 
soils to which they may be applied, and that can 
only be effected, where the manure is alike in quali- 
ty, and pains be taken to so spread it, as that e?ai7 
portion of the field shall receive as near the sama 
quantity as possible. To ensure these results, it Is 
uecessary,^9(, that the manure from the bam and 
stable yards, be thoroughly mixed together befon 
being hauled out, and, secondly, that care be observ- 
ed to have the heaps dropt from the wagons and 
carts, in as equal quantities and distances as poni> 
ble. By paying attention in these particulars, the 
mortification may, in a great measure, be saTod, of 
seeing the grain grow with unequal luxuriance li 
different parts of the same field, and something like 
an equality in product may be secured. If it shouU 
not be convenient or advisable, to plow in the ma- 
nure at the time of its being carted out, means 
should be taken to prevent loss by the evaporation 
of the fertilizing gases. There are two ways to 
«ffect this : the one is by mixing plaster^ or some 
other fixer, with the manure before removing it 
from its place of depot, and the other, by eovering 
each pile with the surrounding earth at the time of 
throwing it out of the cart. This will coet some- 
thing, and require additional labor, but both the on 
and the other will be refunded in the increased Talus 
imparted to the manure. Charcoal will answer u 
well as piaster, as a conservator of the ammoniacal 
gases — so will charred peal, — and, to a certain ex- 
tent, salt marsh mud would subserve the same purpose. 
We mention these several substances, in order that 
a wider field for action may be unfolded to the far- 
mer. A word or two as to the quantities of the ena- 
merated Jixers. If Plaster should be used, 1 bushel 
to every 20 double-horse-cart loads will be about 
the right quantity — if Charcoal, 20 bushels to the 
same quantity of manure, and if marsh mud be used, 
about one-third in quantity should be the relation 
which it should bear to that of the manure. 

Old Fields. — if you have eye-sores of this kind, 
you may convert them into tolerably fair pastures, 
by thoroughly harrowing them, and sowing on each 
acre 10 bushels of lime, or 5 of ashes and 5 of lime, 
provided you keep the stock off, until the grass gels 
a start. 

Meadows. — Should your meadow be tight bound, 
harrow it well, sow thereon a gallon of timothy 
seed, per acre, roll the seed in, and then spread 5 
or 10 bushels of lime, per acre, thereon. 

Preparation and Ploughing of Com Ground. Jlftm- 

ure heavily, nlovgh deep, and thoroughly puherixt your 
corn ground with the harrow and roller. These are 
the secrets in the preparation of the soil for this im- 
portant crop. If your land has not been preTioiisly 
limed, or marled, you should apply one or the other 
of these substances, just before harrowing your 
ground. If the ground is thin, 25 bushels to the 
acre will be enough lime, or 100 bushels of marl— 
if in tolerable heart you may double these quanti- 
ties— if stiff land, rich in organic or Tegetable mat- 
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ter, you may put on 100 bushelfl of lime, or 300 
bushels of marl. While upon this subject, we will 
repeat what we have often said before, that oyster- 
ihell lime, in our humble opinion, is as good, pound 
for pound, if not better, than the best stone lime, 
for all agricultural purposes — and that he who may 
hare marl on his estate, needs no better substitute 
than it for lime. Marl is the better of having the 
advantage of a w interns frost and summer's sun, be- 
fore being used. 

Grain Fields, — If your grain fields should shew 
signs of winter killing, harrow and roll them so soon 
as the frost may be out of the ground. Don*t be 
afraid of dragging the wheat plants out of the 
ground — what the harrow may drag up will be re- 
turned by the roller, and from every joint pressed 
into the earth by the latter implement a new plant 
will arise. Should you, however, be too timid to 
use the harrow, donH fail to apply the roller. Should 
you test its value once ^ou will ever after resort to 
it as the panacea for a winter-killed wheat field. 

Barley. — This grain should be put in as soon as 
the ground is in a condition to be thoroughly pre- 
pared — that is so soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. It delights in deep loams, but they must 
be in good heart-^poor lands do not suit Barley — in 
good soils it will prove a profitable crop, and much 
more should be grown than is. Clo\ er seed may 
be sown with Barley. Sow three bushels of seed 
to the acre. 

Oals. — This is a grain universally grown, but un- 
fortunately for its product, is too often consigned to 
the most poverty-stricken field on the place — and 
thus sown, if it docs not produce well, it is decried 
as an unprofitable crop to raise, whereas, the fault 
of its failure was, in expecting it to grow where it 
could find nothing to eat. Give it the advantage of a 
j^enerous soil, and it will reward the culturist well 
for his liberality. We have known 2400 bushels to 
be grown on a 40 acre field — but this field had been 
limed and ashed, and had stood two years in clover 
— they were grown on a clover-ley. To grow oats 
or anything else on a poor soil, is a ruinous busi- 
ness — time and labor lost. 

The sooner oats are got in the ground, the better 
chance is there of their yielding grain — therefore 
put your ground in order as soon as it can be put in 
good order — plough deeply, harrow well, sow 2 
bushels of seed lo the acre, harrow them in, and roll the 
ground after seeding them. If your ground is thitit 
we would advise you to make a compost of 2 bwhela 
of bone-dust, 2 budirls qf ashes, and 1 of salt, per acre, 
sow it broadcast, and harrow it in with the seed. — 
Thus treated, you may calculate on a pretty fair 
crop of oats. Should you seed to clover, you must 
sow 10 bushels of lime, per acre, upon the stubble 
soon after cutting the oats, and to plaster the field 
early the succeeding spring. 

Planting Com. — To prescribe a day, for planting 
corn in a counti y like our's, would, indeed, be an 
empirical affair — the best rule is that of aboriginal 
origin — to plant when the oak-leaf is as big as 
the squirrel's ear; but this we will say, that we are 
the advocate of early plantinfr — that wc would always 
seize the earliest period after the frost was out of 
the ground to prepare the ground — that, unless the 
land was rich, we would never plant without man- 
uring, and that heavily ; as all experience teaches 
us, that the corn plant is a gross feeder— there are 
grains that may be fed to repletion, but we doubt 
whether com can be — and we apprehend that, in 
all composts prepared for its culture, there should 



be some substance yielding phosphoric aeid, Hbm 
base of bone-earth. For a Iistot the substancea 
wherein to find it see our article upon the tne of 
bones, in another part of this day's journal. 

Orehard$. — These should be overlooked, all drod 
limbs carefully cut off, close in, the sorfaee should 
be made smooth, and the wound dressed with a 
plaster of soft cow dung, lime and clay in equal 

{>arts, or be treated to a mixture composed as fol* 
ows .-—take 1 lb. pHeh, 1 lb. of RoHn, ( lb. of Beef 
wax, \ lb. turpen/tifUf melt and mix the whole to- 
gether, spread it evenly on thick paper, or cotton 
cloth, ana apply it to the wound. . 

If the soil of your orchard is not fertile, and you 
cannot afford, or have not the time to manure the 
whole, spread broadcast around each tree a bushel 
of compost, made as follows — take two parts of 
marsh mud, or mould from the woods, ten bushels 
of lime and 2 of bones to every 20 bushels of either 
of the two first named substances, mix the whole 
thoi oughly together and after applying it, harrow it 
in well, taking care not to bark the trees in doing so. 
This done, paint the bodies of your trees with a 
mixture composed in the proportion of 1 lb. suhhvr, 
1 quart salt, and 1 gal/on of soft soap. Should the 
trees be mossy, the moss should be previously rub- 
bed off with a hard brush. Fruit trees, like every- 
thing else that grows, require to be fed and kindly 
treated. Good fruit should not be expected from 
poor soil. 

Planting-out young Orchards, — So soon as the 
earth can be got into good order is the time to set 
out your young trees. The soil should have had the 
advantage of a ploughed crop last season, and to 
have been liberally manured. The holes should be 
made larger than is necessary to enable you to 
spread out the roots — the holes should be much 
deeper than you mean to place the trees, which 
should be put in with some fertilizing compost — 
such an one will answer as we have recommended 
for old trees. 

Fences.— These should be looked to and thorough- 
ly repaired. Do not entrust their examination to 
any eyes but your own; superintend, personally, those 
engaged in their repair. If you do these things joxi 
may be certain that vour fences will be placed m a 
condition to resist the attempts of your own and 
neighbor's slock ; but if you leave them to others 
to do for you, the chances are, that the repairs will 
be done but indifferently well. 

Bars. — Are the ingress and egress to your fields 
through bars > If they are, substitute your bars by 
irafes— believe us, that the time occupied in taking 
down and putting up a set of bars is worth more in 
a year than a good substantial gate would come to, 
lo say nothing of the difference in appearance. 

Milch Cows. — Bestow additional care to these— 
ue that, in addition to their fodder or hay, they get 
something in the shape of roots, bran, or meal, 
made into slops. This is a trying month upoo 
them, and it is, therefore, essential that they be 
treated with increased kindness. And while we 
are upon this subject we would ask to be permitted 
to entreat you, to make up your mind to put in a few 
acres of roots this spribg for food for them next 
winter. 

Early Potatoes. — The moment the ground can be 
ploughed and put in order, will be the best time to 
plant your early potatoes. 

CaUte generaUy, working as well as store, shoald 
be well fed and cared for this month. 

WarHng Horses and Mules. — See that these aol- 
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mala are well fed, curried twice a day, regularly 
watered before each meal, bedded at night, and 
salted twice a week. 

Tobacco Beds. — These should receive constant at- 
tention. 

Sheep. — Let those that are in young receive in ad- 
dition to their long food, a gill of meal per day, each 
— be carefully supplied with salt, and regularly wa- 
tered. 

Mixiuie for Stock generally. — E^^ual parts of lime, 
aalt and ashes mixed together, is better for stock of 
all kinds than salt alone, and as the same quantity 
will answer, it is much cheaper. We should pre- 
fer oyster shell, to stone lime. 

S\iisoU Ploughing. — This means of preparing the 
earth as pasture for plants we feel satisfied is best, 
and should therefore, be pleased to see it come into 
fashion. It would cost more, but we feel certain 
than any sound sot/, that is, a soil which is not toety 
When suDsoiled, would yield 25 to 30 percent more 
than when ploughed in the ordinary way. The 
plants would have deeper and better pasture, while 
the earth would stand drought better, — so also 
would the waters deposited by heavy rains pass off 
sooner, and be less likely to interfere with the 
healthful growth of the plants. 

Tools and Imultmenis — Is your supply sufficient to 
enable you to ao all your work well and in time? If 
not supply yourself with whatever you may need. If 
those yoj have are not in good order, have them re- 

E aired without another day^s delay. Have you a 
ouse to keep them in? If not forthwith build one. 

Poultry Houses. — Flave these cleaned out thor- 
oughly, and white- washed. 

Out'BuildingSy and Garden and Yard Fences. — 
These should all be white-washed. 

Shade Trets and Shrubbery. — If you have none of 
these sources of comfort and pleasure around your 
dwelling, plant them at once — your example will in- 
cite your neighbors to follow in your footsteps — be- 
sides, you will love your home better for the im- 
provement. 

Collie Pasturing. — Don't<ax your neighbor with 
the pasturing of your cattle, but fence in a pasture 
for them to find a living in. 

In closing our month's conversation} we say, 
Cod speed to all. 



ADVANTAGES OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
APPLIED TO AGKICULTURE. 

Id order to give as much information as possible to 
the agricultural community on a subject to >vhich its 
Attention is at this time particularly directed, I will 
briedy state a few of the many uses of Analytical 
Chemistry in its application to the culture and im- 
provement of the toil. 

The word analysis means nothing more nor less 
han the separation of one substance from anoth- 
er ; the prefix chemical shows that this is effected by 
sheroical re-agenls — substances which are employed 
lo determine the presence of other bodies by the 
production of a particular appearance which attends 
•he mutual action of the re-agenl and the other sub- 
•''•*nce. 

I chemical analysis may be either Quo/t/afivf, that 

confined to the detection of the merepresence of the 

^.uerent ingredients comprising a substance ; or, j 

"^uantitalivet when we not only detect the pnseiue of ^ 

ioese different ''t<ri'«>'^'"!ntt, but also determine their i 

precise quanti Aso "^'^y be | iw-^l, when we j 

i»(fm<«*« iP ♦K. . .jAnr-' mQ"^'' * h. ">dr unH*- 



examination, or special when our attention is direet- 
ed to only one component part, specially Taluableto 
some use to which it may be applied. Thus, in the 
analysis of *^ shell mail,*' whose value depends od 
the quantity of carbonate (air slaked) lime, which it 
may contain, when we demonstrate the presence of 
lime, we have performed a special qualitative analy- 
sis — when we go further, separate it from its admis- 
ture with other matters, such as sand, clay, iron, fee., 
and ascertain its exact weight, a special qualiUtive 
analysis has then been performed. 

After the quantitative estimate of one ingredient, 
wc may still go on and ascertain all of the other in- 
gredients of a specimen under exs^mination, estimat- 
ing quantitatively, that is, determining the exaet 
quantity of substances which may be valuable, and 
qualitatively, that is, determining the mere pres- 
ence of those which possess no peculiar interest. 

The great advantage of chemical aualysia applied 
to agriculture, consists in rendering the improve- 
ment of poor soils cheap and certain, and in giving 
correct rules lor the cultivation of those which may 
be fertile. This latter proposition I shall demon- 
strate in some future number of the American Far- 
mer. 

It renders the improvement chiap^ because, with 
the knowledge which it aiiords, we apply only what 
the soil may be deficient in ; and certain, because 
by knowmg what constitutes a fertile soil, we can al- 
ways make its like by afibrding to one that is barren 
the conytituents present in that which is fertile. 
By afibrding a knowledge to those who cultivate the 
soil of what it not only contains, but also the exact 
quantity of the dilTerent ingredients composing it, 
those which are in too small proportion can be in- 
creased, aud those which are absent can be supplied. 
Now, as the fertility of soils depend not on the pn^ 
ence of any one substance tiecesaary lo the growth of plants, 
but upon a proper proportion of them all; (for a soil may 
be barren, having Liut any one of ihe necessary in- 
gredients even in large proportion,) one may in 
striving to improve a poor soil without the aid of 
analytical chentistry, be applying a substance which 
already may exist in sufficient quantity, producing 
no improvement, ending in loss of money, sacrifice of 
time, and disgust for agricultural operations. Chem- 
ical analysis will discover for those wishing to im- 
prove their soils, not only the presence^ but the mmcI 
qiutntUy of fertilizing substances which may exist in 
them — and, also, prove the absence of those which 
are not present, giving a certain, sure and infalUkU 
law for the application of manures, teaching the true 
economy of farming — to apply what is needed, to 
withhold what may not be wanted, removing the un- 
certainty which attends its operations, and claiming 
a precision for its results equal to its individual value, 
and commensurate with its national imporlanee. It 
is owing to the diflerent compositions of difierent 
soils that we see so much discrepancy of opinion 
amongst honest, sensible, and practical men, in re- 
gard to the value of certain manures; who using the 
same substance, but on different soils, obtain very dif- 
ferent results — some praising very highly a particn- 
lar manure, and others condemning it as useless. 
Familiar examples are within the knowledge of 
every one, as to the opinions, written and spoken, for 
and against the use of Ume, both pure and magnesian, 
bone-dust, guano, poudrette, and even ashes. The opin- 
ions of each side are, doubtless, founded on obser- 
vation and based on experience; observation bow- 
ever of no value, and experience worthless to Ibe 
»« ior«^ ^^^iijuk. the F^t"* fact lb« eoir 
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position of the soil lo which these manures were ap- 
plied was not known. They acted well where their 
clennents were deficient or entirely absent, and bad- 
ly where they already existed in sufficient quantity, 
— so the terms fertilizers, manures, &c. ha?eonIy a 
relative meaning, the substances so called being such 
only when applied where they were previously de- 
ficient, or where they were entirely absent. Let us 
elucidate this by a familiar example; in Kent, Queen 
Ann, Talbot, and many other counties of the Eastern 
Shore, a large proportion of the soil, easily recog* 
nizcd by its physical appearance, contains an abun- 
dance of magnesia, and scarcely a trace of lime; 
other portions are deficient in both lime and magne- 
sia. Since both of these substances are necessary 
to constitute a fertile soil, it is very plain that a^ 
magnesisn lime will act much better than that whic' ' 
contains no magnesia, in a soil deficient in both, an _ 
that its benefits to a magnesian soil will be lessened, 
in exact ratio to the quantity of magnesia which it 
may contain : that is to say, when one applies a, 
lime containing say 30 per cent, of magnesia, to a 
soil which already contains it, in sufficient abun- 
dance, he throws away 30 per cent, of the money 
which he pays for his lime; but the loss does not 
stop here, the cost of hauling and applying a worth 
less article, and the increase of crops which wouk 
have resulted from the application of a pure lime^ 
not realized in the present instance, must also enter 
into the calculation. Two persons thus applying; 
the 93mc lime, but upon different soils, both toC, 
judging from experience, will have very different 
opinions as to its value, a value not inherent in the 
lidte, but depending on the constitution of the soil t# 
which it may be applied. To the first mentionej 
sell, it is evident, that the benefit derived from lim^ 
will be in proportion to its freedom from magnesiac 
to the second, within certain limits, to the quantitji 
present of this substance. ^ 

Hitherto both varieties of lime have been indis- 
criminately used with loss which some have felt, 
and all can understand. Now that the exact com- 
position of these lands has been determined, econo- 
my in the application of lime and certain remunera- 
tion for its expense must be the result. The know- 
ledge of what is best suited for soils may, it is true, 
be obtained by experience, imperfectly, however, 
under the most favorable circumstances, at the cost 
of money, labor, and time ; but all men have not 
money — some cannot obtain the labor, others have 
not the time, and capitalists will not invest money 
in agricultural operations, whose returns depend on 
%() many uncertainties, when |they can select other 
branches uf industry which have ensured profitable 
returns by the aid of science. 

That no knowledge of the mi of agriculture, how- 
ever perfect, no zeal however ardent, can certainly 
direct one in the cheapest mode of improving ** worn- 
out lands," I will show in the next number of the 
American Farmer, by a report of the analysis of two 
varieties of the improved and unimproved soil of Col. 
H. Caprpn^s Laurel Farm. I'he well earned repu- 
tation of this gentleman in all subjects pertaining to 
af;ririilttiral matters, is a sufficient guaranty that he 
used the best and most profitable mode accessible 
to him, yet the aid of Chemical Analysis would have 
saved him many hundred dollars in the improvement 
of his land. ^ 

I have in the above avoided as much as possible 
all technical expressions, unintelligible to the great 
mass of your readers, and shall follow the same rule 
10 all of my subsequent commuoications, rbmember- 



ing that I write for the benefit of plain practical far- 
mers who contribute so much to the wealth of the 
country, and most unjustly receive so little in return, 
upon whom depend our present welfare and future 
prosperity, whose labor support the country in peace, 
and whose valor in war has ever been its surest de- 
fence. JAMES HIOGINS, M. D. 
Easton, Talbot Co., Md., Jan. 23, 1849. 



DR. HIGGINS' COMMUNICATION. 

Coinciding as we do in the force, propriety, and 
ruthfulness, of ihfi remarks of Dr. Higgiot, the 
State Chemist, generally, we must be permitted to 
disseni from the opinion he expresses in bis commu- 
nication, that Col. Horace Capron could have im- 
proved his Laurel estate at less expense had be pee* 
sessed the advantage of an analysis of bis soil. We 
concede to the fullest extent the value of the know« 
ledge to be derived from such process, in enlighten- 
ing one as to the wants of his land. We are willing 
to believe as a general proposifion, that, with such 
knowledge one could, with greater certainty, tupplj 
its specific deficiencies, and replace more advisedly, 
what had been abstracted by culture — and yet we 
are indisposed to believe, that, under the circum- 
stances in which our friend Col. C. found his farm« 
he could have saved much, if anything, however nice 
and accurate the analyses of its soils had been made, 
either as regards their qualitative or quantitative 
constituent elements. For^ in the condition in tokiek 
he found his fields, he had every thing to replace. Long 
and improvident culture had robbed them qf every vestige 
qf fertility — had deprived them alike qf every thing that 

partook (if the character of the nutritive or mineral food qf 
plants— poverty and sedge-grasus were struggling with 

indomitable energy for their livelihoods, and pre- 
sented the most unerring evidences, that, arduous as 
had been their struggles, subsistence was held by the 
most precarious tenures on the fields on which thej 
gleaned — and that tobacco and com had left them a 
most wretched pasture to batten on. 

The task which Col. Capron undertook was a her- 
culean one — it was one from which any one less 
courageous — less chivalric than he— would have r^ 
coiled in utter hopelessness and despair; but armed 
with a spirit that never quails — that never succumbs 
to difficulties — and animated by the noble purpose 
which he had in view, he determined, in his own 
person, to demonstrate, that barrennesss was a div- 
ease that could be cured, — that the productive powers 
of bis land could be restored. And the result of his 
labors shew, that he did not** calculate without his 
host;" for, in less than seven years, he has improved 
as many hundred acres, which previously would nol 
repay the cost of cultivation, so as that now, in poiDt 
of fertility and productive capacity, they are equal 
to any land in the country, — and this he has achieved 
at a cost which leaves him a profit. Now what 
more could be desired ? He saw that he had every 
thing to provide, and his correct and discriminating 
judgment suggested the substances needed, which he 
so apportioned in quantities and kinds, as to infuse 
new life into the earth, and clothe it with verdurem 
and impaK to it fruitfuliiess, with the prospect of 
continuance — and, assuredly, professors ./oAtuCen and 
Ptayfahr could not have done more 1 
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At the SUtte ^pindtwal Society Roonu, No. 1*28 Raltiniorc st. 

over the '^American Office," 5th dt»or from Nortli-st. 



STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

ROOMS. 

As intimated in the inter of the Hon. Charles B. Calrert, 
published in our lapt number, calling tlie late quarterly lueetiiig 
of the "Maiuiffert of the Mtirylttnd State Agricultural Societiij** 
and as authorised by a resolution pastiod at that meeting, a 
suite of rooms have been taken over the American OffieCy^No. 
laa, BaUimare street f 5Ui door west of North street These a- 
pertmcnts are splendid,. beautifully located, and well adapted 
for the purpose. " Farmers and Planters of the country who 
frequent the City of Baltimore, may tlierein at all times, meet 
one another and discuss the various subjects of profesnionul in- 
terest, and procure tlie best informatiou in relation" to matters 
connected with their occupations. 

The office of the AMERICAN FARMER is removed to the 
■ame building, where persons having business with its pro- 
prietor, will please call or adihress their communications. 

Our engraving will designate tlie building, which hiV been 
recently erected on tlie great tlioroughfare of our city, by tlie 
Bditors of the American. 

— 

Prizr Essay on I.nscctb. — Our columns are graced to-day 
by a Prize E-nsay, by Thomcu 5. PUa$a»tSy of Petersburg, Va., 
a writer of much celebrity. As a horticulturist he ha.s few 
equals. For the essay in question. Mr. P. has been awarded a 
fNTize by the Mar}iand State Agricultural &'ociet}', valued at 
1^. The fina moral, religious, and philanthropic feeUiig and 
aentiment, which parta of the pai^er breathes— its humane ap- 
peal in behalf of the preservation of birds, the proofs of their 
oaefulnvss, and the historical account of insects which it dis- 
dosea, are all full of interest— so also arc the remarks made, 
and facts adduced, in proof of the benefits arising; from the early 
Mowing of wheat. The theory he assumes in regard to the ctuse 
of tlie nat in wheat, we cannot, however, subK'ribc to, as we 
believe Mr. P. has fallen into a ver>' common error, tiiat of mis- 
taking effect for cause. We make tliis remark with reluctance, 
and hope he will not receive it in an invidious spirit, for in all 
aincerlty wc can assure him, that we entertain for him the 
warmest regard, and look upon his essay as a beautiful produc- 
tion, chaste and simple in its style, and the more learned, be- 
cause, it con\Tys fact<, imparts knowledge, and elaborates 
ideas, witliout burning their meaning beneath a labyrintliof un- 
rinlclligible words. 

Prize EssaT om Dkainino.— The Prize Essay on Draining, 
toy Eiwtrrd Stabler j which will be found in anotlier page, and 
to which waa awarded the Premium of the Marjland State 
Agricultural Society, will commend itself to the intelligent read- 
er by tlie simplicity of its style, the practical good sense which 
distinguishes it, as well as by the imiiortance of the subject 
upon whioh it treats. 

State Aoricoltural Society. — The quarterly 
meeting of the Board of Managers, held on the 7th 
ult, was one of much interest. The Report of the 
Committee on Essays was read and adopted. On 
opening the seals, it was found that the essay on In- 
sects, &.O., to which was awarded the prize, was I 



from the pen of Thos. 8. PUasanttf of Virginia ; and 
the three essays on Draining, for which the commit- 
tee recommended prizes, were by Mr. Edw^d StobUff 
of Montgomery Co., Md., Hon. Willoughby AHoton, 
of Virginia, and John FFt/lniuon, E^q-, of Mt. Airy 
Institute. For reasons set forth in the Report of the 
Committee, the award was made to the first oamod 
gentleman, the Society having offered but one price* 
and the limited means at the disposal of the Board 
not rendering it advisable to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. The essays which 
received the prizes will be found in this number of 
our paper, and will, no doubt, be acknowledged as 
among the most valuable which have ever graced our 
columns. The others will appear hereafter. 

The appointment of the Committee on tlie subject 
of the transportation of manures, &c. by the Interaal 
Improvemeol Companies, is an important meaiure, 
and of deep interest to the agricultural commu- 
nity. 

The letters from the members of the National 
Legislature breathed the right spirit, and give as- 
surance that our representatives will not be found 
wanting in their duty to the great intereti of our 
country. Our limits, at present, will not allow us 
to publish these letters entire j but we shall, here- 
after, take occasion to lay the aubstance of their 
contents before our readers. 

The Committee appointed to prepare suitable 
rooms for the accommodation of the members of the 
Society, it will be seen, has rented, for an Agricul- 
tural Exchange, the commodious hall in the building 
recently erected by the editors of the American, the 
architectural beauty of which is quite an ornament 
to our city, and, situated as it is, in the very central 
square, and on the great thoroughfare, will be found 
of easy access to our friends from the country.— 
[The Board having also engaged an office, adjoiDing 
the Ilall, for the conductor of the " AnBaiciJi 
Fakmer,^^ our office is removed to the same ; and 
we shall be happy to receive the visits of our friendi 
at our new quarters.] Here the farmers, from all 
quarters of our State, will find comfortable accom- 
modations, open at all hours, for the visits of them- 
selves and friends, where they will be enabled to 
become acquainted with each other, and confer 
upon matters of general interest to their profession. 
It is intended to supply the hall with agricultural 
publications and a library, and to exhibit the cards 
of those engaged in the manufacture of implementa 
or machinery required by the farmers, as well m 
of other persons having any thing of interest lo 
present to their their consideration. 

The Committee to procure a permanent site for 
the annual Exhibitions will, in due time, make a 
report to the Board. 



Gen. Chapman's Address before tbe Chartes Co. Boeie^ wM 
be iNibUalied in our next 
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vo.iite it— thvy are from Dr. ^Ucn Thomas, of Howard DifUkli 
well known to th« agricultural public — C. A. 7\xy(or, etq. of 
tl)i!4 ciiy, and Francu VaUfnar, esq. of Montgomery county, 
State Inspector of Tobacco. 

To Correspondents. — To make room for the 
Prize Elssays, we have been compelled to omit t 
great number of original communications intended 
for this number, as well as editorials. We regret 
this the more, as some of them are suited to the 
season, and others partially promised. From time 
to time we have issued additional sheets at a heavy ex* 
pense to ourself, and yet find it impossible to pulK 
lish one half of the matter which we desire to laj 
before our readers. We must continue to beg the 
indulgence of our friends. 

Valuable Landed Estate. — On our ad?ertisiag 
pages will be found offers of valuable tracts of land 
for sale. That offered by Mr. M*Henry should com* 
mand the attention of those in want of ship and other 
timber. The farm of Mr. Keene is perhaps one of 
the best improved in the neighborhood of the city, 
and is worthy the attention of any gentleman who 



Elexbnt^i of AaRicDi.TrRE — We arc indebted to the trarn^ 
lator for a copy of a work, entitled " Elemenft of Agriculture: 
for the use of Primary and $eeondar>' SchouKt, by L. Bcntz, 
of France, Director of the Normal Primary School of tlic 
Meurtlie, Member of th«' Royal and Central Societies of Nancy 
andAurilliac, and .9. J. Chretien De Roeille, proftMisor of Rural 
Economy in the name school, member of tlie Agricultural fc?o- 
ciety of Nancy, &c. &c. Translated and adapted to the use of 
Uie Rm^ Primary Schools of tlie L'nited States of America, by 
F. G. Skinner.** 

We have read the work with intense interest, and should be 
pleased to see it introduced into every mIiooI in the country — 
Ii treats in an eas>' and familiar way, of the art of cultivating 
the soil— of Vcieretablc Anatomy and Phy«oloi»>'— the reproduc- 
tion of vegetables -the general consideration of the soil, tlie 
causes wluch affect its xndue, its mineral part^— the jihysical 
properties of the soil— of ameliorators of Uie soil— the use of 
fime, mart, clay, sand, ashes and plaster, the effect of paring 
and burning — and of manures, and their effects generally. 
Each divi!»ion of the auUiors* subjects are treated under sepa- 
rate heads, and, tliough briefly discussed, are marked by so 
mucli good sense and directness of purpose— so much of sim- 
plicity of thouslit and phrase— a^v to at once interest and iiit>tnict 
the reader, whether he be a plain or learned man. Though it 
puriwrts to have been written for the instniction of the young, 
—as a text book for the schools— it is equally adapted to en- 
lighten Uic minds of all who delight in tlie science of aericul* 

ture, no mattir howsoever learned they may be. Avoiding all desires to obtain a good farm. The delicate health 
the jK-dantry of the more theoretical schoolmen, the authors ^^ ^j^. ^^^^^ -^^^^^^^ j,;^ ^^ ^ ^y^^ country, in the 
na\eadaptcd their language to tlie common sense of mankind I , _. ^ , . , .. .. » 

-to the r.o„,prehenHioii of tiic practical farmer, for whose , ^ope of injprovement, and we smcerely regret that I 
bcnetit it was written. To be tmdentood was clearly tlie ob- j he has found it unavailing, 
ject of the writers, and they have been successful. Their 



work should nnd a place on the shelf of ever>- farmer's librarj-. 1 AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE— We refer OUr read- 

Mr. Skinner, in undertaking the labor of it* translation, has ers in the vicinity of Washington City, to the adver* 

done his country- good service, and we congratidatc liini and tisement of Mr. Coyle, in our advertising columns. — 

his worthy sire on the abllit>- wiUi which he has performed his \Ve have every reason to believe that tliey will be 
task. I 

I pleased with the acquaintance of Mr. C, and we 

„-,. „ „ »r ,- t B, /,_ „.. .„ havenodoubtthey will have full justice done in their 

"The Georse Bommtr New lork Manure Cotnpami,^* it will , ^ /> • u • 

be seen, by the advertisement which is continued in our No. dealif)gS with him. Mr. Coyle is authorised to act 
for this month, is about introducing a new manure to the agri- . as Agent for the aSmnican Farmer, 

culturistsof the TJnit(>d States. Tlie advertisement will ex-" ■— -~ * im e 

plain tlie nature of Uie manure, and as tlie trial is yet to be Col. Capron s BcLL VALENTINE. —A likeness Ot 
made in this country, we cannot of course speak of it as we this splendid animal, which bore off' the first prize 
may b<* otherwise enabled to do when tet^ted by some of our at our late Exhibition, is being lithographed for our 

Journal — We intended to have presented it with this 
No. but the artist has not been able to complete it 
in time. 



experienced farmers and planters. If Uie company would 
send a few barrels to this state, to be tested by such men as Judge 
Camiichael, Judge Chambers or Dr. Muse, of the Kastem 
Shore, or Messrs. Capron, Calvert, Bowie, Naill, Carey, and oth- 
ers of the Western Shore, or Messrs. Newton or Bufl)n, of Vir- 
linia, if the value of the manure should be found as represented, 
we have no doubt that a ver>' successful business will be done 

n it The well known character of Mr. Bommer, who is the 
Director of the company, is to us a stnmg recommendaUon in 
;av()r of the new manure ; but as we like alwa}** to be guarded 

:n our recommendations, we must defer saying anything more 

'-I »»« present 



-nppeV^n Fertilizer nr Jl<frir%tltural Salts.— Since the publi- 

'^n of Mr. Chappell's advertisement in our last No. we 

»... I'cceived numerous enquiries as to our opinion of iL AU 

"""<»*• we have had %'ery llattering lu'counts of the value of 

jcw manure, yet n<me in that form which would ciialile 

•> speak with confidence in regard to iL Finding it neces- 

^.j .o take some steps to answer the enquiries of our correy- 

ndttnts, we applied to Mr.Chappell for such evidences as 

oht warrant us in confirming the 'statements relati^ of its 



Mr. Bowie's Adorkss.— Wc publish in another part of ow 
journal the Address delivered by fVaUer W. W, ItoHe, esq. of 
Prince Geoife's county, before the Agricultural Bocietieiof 
Talbot county. We direct the attention of famen and pUnrt- 
ers to it with tlie more pleasure, because it is at beaotiftal in 
diction as it is full of knowledge. It is perfect in all its parts, 
clear, forcible, and mithful. The maxims wbicb the aothor 
lays down for the government of husbandmen, an vrorHnr of 
being printed in letters of gold, and placed over the Biantel of 
every homestead in the country. We conclude by ezpreviag 
the hope that it may be read and studied by every petnm of tba 
American Fanner. 



Oenamektal Fence.— We are pleased to learn 0iat tfw 
beautiful machinery advertised in the coliuuns of tliia No. for 

making picket fence, the operation of which, contributed m 
much to the gratification of the numcroiu viaiu»« to the late 
Pairs held in this city, is being appreciated and introduced 
already into many of the counties or this State. 

-•••. ..»i.»ui,u.^ 1.. ^w,....„....« ...- ~...^ . We have many inquiries in reeaid to tlie coat of the loa- 

"\ "r'j"-'."'*.-' - i!rrJ'"A.'l«VJK«^"VJ!iir iir« * ^iiil^lou #»rl ehiner>' for making this fence, as also for the rights to use it la 
ue, and we have been furnished v.\yh the originals ofj ^^^^ ^ the fln*t, We learn tlit the coat is«80. The price of 

»«ni from gentiemen whose characters arc a sure guaranty h<, patent right for individuals, eountiet, or ftatee. wiB deamd 
uie corrpctoess of tiie« i**en*''"*s. Tb^'c letters we intend- ^n location and other circumstancea, die particmais of wnich 
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CoRRBCTiox.— In lact number, page 943, in Mr. Covey*f ac- 
count of his luude of cultivation, instead of Mcloveraeed, year- 
ly, on com <uul wlieat"— read, **on com land wheat"— mean- 
ing on u'heat growing after corn— not on fUlow. 

On page 34,'>, in tlie annunciation of itie premium for the b«8t 
5 contiuuouh acre? of wheat, for 3:2 3-3 bufheln, read *'33 3 3." 
Thehe errors, we believe, were uccanioned by nii:*print8 in the 
copy of tlie proceedings of the Taibot Co. Exhiliition which 
were received by us. Tbe last error, particularly, it \» due to 
old Talbot, and the public npirited i^nier, Martin Goidsbor- 
ough, Esq. who received the premium, to correct. 



Cork. — We have had left at our office, seTeral 
ears of yellow com, raised by Col. Carey, of Balti- 
[more county — we have heard farmers speak of this 
triet} in very high terms, and on examining the 
Specimens left with us, Col. Capron and Col. Car- 
ill have requested Mr. Carey to supply them with 
$ed for their next crop — which we take it, is a ?ery 
ligh recommendation in its behalf. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF MANA- 
GERS OF THE MARYLAND STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Ai their Quarterly Meeting, held at BaUimcre, Feb, 7. 

Pursuant to the pro? isioo of the Constitution, a 
meeting of the officers of the society was held at the 
Hall of the Maryland Institute, on the first Wed- 
oesday in February — Charles B, Calvert^ President, 
ID the chair. 

The President having called the meeting to order, 
presented a Report oi the Committee on Essays, 
which was read : 

Report of the Committee on Essays, 

The undersigned committee, appointed by the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society, to examine 
the several Essays which were presented for the 
Prizes ofiered by the society, ask leave to report : — 
That they have carefully examined the Eisayh ofier- 
ed upon the following subjects, Tiz : On Draining^ 
— On the Comparative Value of Drill Husbandry, — and 
for Preventing the Destruction of various Crops by In- 
sects. Birds, Sfc. They have assigned the Prize to the 
Essay on INSECTS marked No. 2. The commit- 
tee consider it an admirable paper, — its digression in 
regard to '"wheat^'* is quite justifiable, and extremely 
interesting. In the opinion of the committee it 
merits the prize offered by the society. 

Nos. 4, 5rand 6, on DRAINING, are each excel- 
lent papers, — they are evidently prepared by men of 
judgment and talent, who have written out the re- 
sults of their own experiments oD the important sub- 
jects treated by them. No. 6 is only to be prefer- 
red from the simplicity and mechanical exactness 
with which the process is described, thus rendering 
the directions for executing the work more easily 
understuod and applied, and rendering the efforts of 
inexpert persons more certain of success. All three 
of the essays deserve prizes, and the committee re- 
commend that the society would vote them — but as 
the committee have but onq to give, it is assigned 
for reasons given to No. 6. 

There was but one Essay offered on DRILL 
CULTURE— the author, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, asserts too much, and proves too little — they 
cannot, therefore, endorse his views upon the sub- 
ject. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Jos. E. Musk, ) 
W. W. W. Bown, } CmmnitUi. 
F. P. Blaie, S 



Mr. Dobbin,' of Howard District, moved that the 
Report be adopted, and that the Essays be published 
10 the American Farmer. 

Mr. WorthingtoD moved that the subject be laid 
over until an adjourned meeting to be held this eveo- 
ing, which was concurred in. 

The President presented the following letter, 
which was read. The President stated, that in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of one of the Vice 
Presidents, he had invited Mr. Humphreys, of St. 
John's College, at Annapolis, to attend the meetings 
of the society, and had received from him the follow- 
ing answer, which was read : 

St. John's Collbge, Annapolis, Feb. 5, 1849. 

Dear Sir: — Your highly esteemed favor of the 3d 
inst., inviting me to the meeting of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, has just been received ; for wbieb, 
accept my most cordial thanks. Nothing would be y 
more gratifying to me, than to participate in the 
proceedings of the meeting for next Wednesday ; 
but I am, at this time, deeply engaged in prepara- 
tions for our approaching Commencement on the 22sd, 
in addition to my ordinary term duties. I will 
cherish the hope of being present, in some future 
meeting of the society ; the formation of which, I 
heard of, with great interest, as promising the most 
permanent and best results, for the increased pros- 
perity of Maryland. We have established, this 
year, in St. John's, at great expense, a complete 
practical Laboratory, where Agricultural Chemistry 
is now taught to our classes ; and, we are thus 
striving to do something for the promotion of the 
same good object. 

With high respect, your most ob't serv't, 

HECTOR HUMPHREYS. 

Chas. B. Calvert, Esq. 

The President also presented letters, which were 
read, from Thos. Swan, Elsq., President of the B. & 
O. R. R. Co.; J. M. Coale, Esq., President Ches. &. 
Ohio C Co ; and J. I. Cohen, Esq., Vice President of 
the Bait. & Phil. R. R. Co., in reply to his commu- 
nication covering the resolution of the Society, pass- 
ed at the meeting on the 10th November last, rela- 
tive to a reduction of freight on all articles used as 
manures, or fertilizers of the soil, to the lowest pos- 
sible rate of transportation. 

Mr. Dobbin, President of the Tide Water Canal 
Co. being present, stated to the Board that the return 
cargoes of plaster was taken on the Canal free of 
toll ; and that the toll on hme was placed at the very 
lowest rate. 

The President likewise presented to the Board, 
letters from the Hon. Mr. Pearce, of the Senate, and 
the Hon. Messrs. McLane, Evans, Critffield, and 
Chapman, of the H. of Rep. of the U. S., in reply to 
a communication from him, calling their attention 
to the resolution of the Society, adopted at the 
meeting on the 7th of Nov. requesting the delegation 
in Congress from the State to use their best exer- 
tions to obtain the aid of the government to the es- 
tablishment of schools, academies, or other institu- 
tions for the diffusion of the sciences applicable to 
any art or industry, and more especially for the dis- 
semination of a knowledge of the science of culti- 
vating the earth. The letters having been read, on 
motion, they were laid on the table. 

Mr. Dobbin ottered the following resolution, which 
being seconded by Mr. Walsh, of Harford, was 
adopted : 

Kesolvedt That the several letters received from 
the Internal ImproTement Companies of the State, 
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be placed in the hands of a committee of four mem- sereral standing committees of their duties as ■fbre* 
bersof the tocietj, with instructions to collect and said, calling their attention especiallj to the provi* 
lay before the society, at their May meeting, all the sions of the By-Laws, empowering committees to 
facts connected with the transportation of commodi- i fill up all vacancies occurring by resignation or 



ties in which the agricultural community is interest- 
ed, and to suggest such modifications in existing 
rates and regulations as would seem proper to be 
pressed ut>on the consideration of such companies. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Dobbin, Patterson of 
Carroll, Walsh, and Caproii, of Prince George^, the 
committee. 

Mr. Walsh offered the following resolution, which 
was read and adopted : 

Resolved^ That the President of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society communicate with the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institute, and 
urge upon them the expediency of instituting a Pro- 
fessorship of Agriculture, and also in their publica- 
tions for distribution, that they should contribute to 
the dissemination of information in regard to agri- 
culture, by the circulation of works treating on that 
great interest of the country. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, it was ordered, that the 
property of the Society, enclosed in a building at 
Fair Mount, be insured from loss by fire — and on 
motion of Mr. Key, of St. Mary's, Mr. Walsh was 
appointed a committee to enquire upon what terms 
the same could be effected, and to report to the ad- 
journed meeting this evening. 

On motion the Board then took a receSs until 7 o' 
clock in the evening. 

7 o'clock, P. M. 
The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Geo. 
M. Gill, Treasurer, made a report of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Society to the present time, 
which was read. The report states that there had 
been received into the Treasury, from members of 
the Society, and from visitors at the late Exhibi- 

tion: $2370.62 

And that there had been paid, on various 
accounts, connected with the late Ex- 
hibition, &c 2109.40 



$265.32 



Leaving a balance in the treasury, of 

And this will be increased by the payment of dues 
from members, &c. to about $300. 

The Report of the Committee on Essays, was { was authorized to effect the same. 



otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, it was ordered, thatt 
committee of three be appointed by the chair, whoss 
duty it shall be to enquire into the expediency of 
procuring a suitable lot for holding the Exhibition 
of the Society, and on what terms a lease can bs 
had on the same. Oommiitee, Messrs. Walsh, J. 
Carroll, jr., and Sands. 

Mr. Walsh offered the following resolution: 

Resolvtd, That as Ramsay McHenry, Esq. one of 
the Vice Presidents of this society, and alio one of Hi 
most energetic members, contemplates visiting Ea> 
rope during the coming spring and summer, be bt 
requested to keep a diary of his observations on tbs 
agriculture of the countries he may visit, and on hif 
return to the country make a report to this society of 
such matters as he may consider useful and inter* 
esting to the agriculturists of Maryland. 

Mr. Key seconded the resolution, and moved that 
a copy be si^ed bv the President and Secretary, and 
presented to Mr. NlcHenry; which was concurred in, 
and the resolution unanimously adopted. 

Mr. McHenry then arose, and expressed his wil- 
lingness to respond to the wishes of the Board, and 
promised on his return home, to make a report u^ 
such matters as should attract his attention dunoic 
his sojourn in Europe, which might be deemed 
worthy of interest to the agriculturists of the U. 8. 

On motion of Mr. McHenry, the President of the 
Society, and any two members whom he shall ap- 
point, were appointed a committee to obtain a suita- 
ble room, and have the same fitted up for the accom- 
modation of the Society, and the meetings of its 
members at all times,— and that notice of the opeo- 
ing of the same, and the location thereof, be publish- 
ed in the American Farmer. The President appoint- 
ed Messrs. Dobbin and Key as the committee. 

Mr. Walsh made a report, relative to the Ins1l^ 
ance on the lumber- belonging to the Society — that 
the premium thereon would be 2^ per cent, in the 
Hartford Insurance Co.— and that ihe offer be ac- 
cepted — which was concurred in, and Mr. Walsh 



then called up. On motion of Mr. McHenry, of 
Harford, seconded by Mr. Walsh, the Report was 
accepted, and the Essays approved by the committee 
ordered to be published in the **^meriean Farmer.^^ 

Mr. McHenry called up the letters from the mem- 
bers of Congress read this morning, and on his mo- 
tion, their contents were directed to be noted in the 
pages of the American Farmer. 

Mr. McHenry offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted : 

Resolved, That in virtue of the provisions of the 
By-Laws, and of Uie authority vested in him at the 
last annual meeting of tliis Society, the President 
appoint Standing Committees on the following to- 
pics, viz : 1st, Live Stock — 2d, Products of the Soil 
—3d, Agricultural Eklucation. 

Ruolvedf That the committees to be organized in 
accordance with the foregoing resolutions, as well as 
those instituted at the last annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, are expected to accumulate information on the 
subjects committed to each respectively — and to re- 
port the same in a condensed form to the society at 
Its next stated meeting. 

Reiolved^ That the Corresponding Secretary of 
the society, notify, in writing, the members of the 



The Board then adjourned to the next quarterly 
meeting on the first Wednesday in May. 

By order, Saml. Sands, Rie. Ste* 



VISIT TO CATALPA HILL. 

Some few weeks since we paid a visit to **C>te^ 
HUl,'' the delightful and beautiful residence of J. G. 
Coxt esq. It is situate a little westof theReislerstown 
turnpike, about 2 miles from the heart of the city ; 
and although located on a hill,* and so near this great 
mart of commerce, is, from its peculiar advantages 
of position, well nigh as secluded, and enjoys as 
much privacy, as though it were some twenty miles 
distant, it may emphatically be called, " na ia 
urbe;^* for, of a verity, it is both town and eemifry— 
it possesses all the advantages of nearness to the 
city, without any of the disadvantages arising fron 
an exposed situation. When the woods are clad b 
foliage, Catalpa Hill, is as a sealed book, shutoit 
from the inquisitive gaze of the intruder, while tho 
elevation on which the mansion rests, aSbrdt to its 
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inmates, a proipoct, vhoM eDJojnant oarriei plea- 
(urelo ill whodaltghl In the bcautiei of nature in- 
creaMit bj the idornmenti of art. 

Tbr mansion house is a> ipaciou) in- dimansiona, 
•s its inlerlor a well arranged. Tbe wbole esCib. 
lishment I* heated bj a farnaca, and we will add, 
that go whilher jou ra»j through its numeroui apart- 
ments, and let the cold wiltaout be of what intensitj 
it maj. all within, enjoy • temperature at delightful 
ai could be desired. In the internal economj and 
arrangement of hi) dwelling, Mr. Cos appean to 
baTK looked la the comrorls of all. In his bath- 
bou^e, as best msj auil their tastes and health, hit 
family can enjoy a Shmetr, a hot, or a etldhalh. Nor 
ha* he neglected the conrenience and comfort of his 
lerTants. In ibe bilehen he has provided them with 
supplies of cold and hot water, for all domestic pur- 
posos, 10 that, in bad weather, they may be i*Ted 
from expoture. 

The ground] arouDd the dwelling are betutirul; in 
front and rear, by Ibwqi, around and through whose 
circular carriage drives, trees, and ihrubi, and flow- 
ers, of countless Tarieliea are aeeo — among the floral 
tribet, are to be found from aeTenly to eighty dif- 
ferent kinds of the mast choice rosci. Here stands 
two maaiy cslalpas, there the stalely oak, tbe emblem 
of our naral pride, denuded of their foliage, and 
yonder, ai if mocking the nakedness of their neigh- 

mer vestures. But in the claiaic and beautiful lan- 
^age of the late Edaard C. Pinkiuy, one of Ameri- 
«•■( best poet! : 



Sky, ft 



!■!, tItU vtd ineiiduw. 



II ui when Ibe tinu gf iiu 



.May be hrjfhl bopei tomonow." 
Passing from lawni, and denuded Ireei, from 
flowers, from shrubs, from eretgreena and carriage 
drives, let us look awhile at those arrangements, and 
those appliance', which look to the cnmforta of the 
homestead. Well, there*! tbe wood-Amsf, well 
stored with fuel : — in one comer of it stands a capa- 
cious Rifiigtralor, eapable of holding a week's supply 
of ice, to save the trouble or daily drawing from the 
ice-house— near by, is the ice-k>UH, itwlf. filled wilh 
ire to its brim—neSt comes the Da>>TI, well appoint- 
ed, well supplied with water, and as clean " as a 
bridegroom new trimly reaped" — beside it, covered 
by the same roof, ii the (ardcry'-then, in close posi- 
tion, is the iroiA-ikouH, tbe mangling end ilryi* 



ing of the fumily ai 



4 dn/iHg ro 
hingandir 



rangemenls of tb 



A, we entered (he PoaUrv Yard, our attention 
wasBiinctedbyan.^iary, well filled with /'ortrid^ia, 
underKuing the education ot damttUcatun, the success 
of whicfi we fear. Speaking of the poullry-yard, 
reminds us that it covers an acre of ground, well en- 
closed by a plank and picketted fence, some nine or 
ten feet high. This is sub^divided into fire ipvli 
yardi, one being allotted to tadk hrtti af/meU — about 
oae-half of the whole eoelotore, tbe wetleni put, 



•erTM aa a commoD rn^nv gmuid for Ibe fowU: 
East of the poultry yard, is a grove or park of taaft 
trees, and nlso • young orchard of choice fruil», of 
every kindj the latter receolly planted by Mr. Coi- 
Into thete, and tbe ranging ground, juat detcribad, 
the fowls are alteroalely turned through tlidiac 
doora, for exercise, health, and pasture, but are u- 
ways kepL apart so as to prevent intercourae, Mkd 
preserve the purity of the difierent breeds. Each 
yard ii supplied with teff-fiidm Bod/aHnleiai, ao Ibat 
food and water are alwaya acceasible to them : (tmk 
(I, land, aiha, and tinu, protected from the weather, 
are also provided. The mlerior arrangements of tbe 
hen houses are judicious, and well calculated for 
their respective purposes, whether the kj/tng, itltuig, 
or bntding, or the health of the birds be taken into 
the account—the manure haa its place of depot, it 
removed regiilarly, and kept from exposure la Ibe 
weather. A ioBteeU surmounta one of the hen- 
hauses, and is well filled with.^ney piptonj of every 
feather. The fowls roost in the second stories of 
their respeclive apartments, and ascend by atept to 
their rooiting places — steps also are provided to each 
range of oekla — each nest has a stone nest-egg- — 
Around the hen.yards, earthen pots are placed for 
the accommodation of wrens, so that the place ia 
enlivened by those modest and Innocent lODgsten 
during their slay among us. 

I We noticed the following breeds of fowl) — (be 
Duck's county, tbe Eagle, the Jersey Bluea, and the 
Dorkings, all large — very large— tome of Ibam 
of elepbantiae size, and the Poland Topknot. 
These may be called (he staple breeds of the estab> 
liihment— but they are not all Ibe distinct varietiea 
to be found there :— for there you'll find the proud 
arislocralie little Banlam, ao distinguished for hi) 
liny beauty, his gallantry, his pugnacity, and hit 
telf-conceit — there loo, you may see what is, in 
reality, a curiosily — a pair of what is termed, and 
we think appropriately— the " Rabbit fowl'' — they 
•reaboutlhe sizeoflhe largest kind of BmUma — 
they are sometimes called the " riUy/ovI." The 
plumage is as white as snow, beneath which i*a 
coaling of fur-like substance, as silky as eider-down, 
and soft aa a maiden's cheek ; but if you blow asMa 
this beauteous protectian, the skin disclosed to view, 

[ ia at black es £rchut, nnd filla the epicurian mind 
with loathing. Tbe bird is indigenous to Japan, 
ivbere it is much prizi>d. It is also found in China. 

j As a thing to look at, ita exterior commenda it to a 

I judge of symmetry of form, antUteauly of featber — 
Its docility, too, wina upon one's regards, but certea, 
ita flesh was never deatined for christian palate. — 
And then a^ain, we saw a it»g and puUtI, who bnva 
seen some six or eight moons, called the " Curecee 
fowli,-" these are said (o bo a very large breed, and 
judging from tlieir appearance, we ihould be dis- 
posed to think they are so — they are well-propor* 
tinned, lightly birda, both in form and plumage. 

After seeing the aighta of the poultry-yard, wo 
passed into that part of the basement of the dweW 
ling, wherein is the/iimau, by which it is healed. 
There we found the winter wm-Uisp, where, in in- 
clement days, when out-door work cannot be done, 
the hands are occupied in jobs of carpentering — and 
there too, as everywhere else, all things vreie in or- 
der. Having completed our examinatioD in Ihil 
quarter, we nest proceeded to 

It ia aitiutled Sodth of the lawn, Imroedittely in 
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ries of terraces. Through its centre, leading from • 
the lawn, are a continuous range of steps, supported | 
on either side by railings, which conduct you from '• 
one elevation to another, until you land at the level j 
ground. As you reach each successive slope, there i 
are walks, diverging to the right and left, communi- ! 
eating with the several compartments. These walks 
are covered with fan, the which, in our opinion, is 
for preferable to gravel, as a material for stuch pur- 
poses, being more pleasant to the tread, an equal se- 
curity against the growth of grass, besides possessing 
the advantage of becoming dry in an hour or so after 
the heaviest rains. 

At the entrance of the garden gate, there is a 
latticed arbor, covered with choice grapes. Against 
the north wall, which forms the base of the first 
terrace, on either side of the main walk, there is a 
border covering the whole widtli of the enclosure, 
which is studded .with vines of the rarest varieties 
of grapes. 

As you descend from terrace to terrace, the eye 
looks upon beds of strawberries and asparagus, of 
ample dimensions to assure full supplies of this deli* 
cious fruit, and excellent vegetable, not only to Mr. 
Cs own household, but also to his numerous friends 
who may partake of his elegunt hospitality and 
bounteous fare. The borders of the several beds 
are planted with gooseberries and currants, while 
the raspberry finds a home in each appropriate spot. 

In the genial season, on entering the garden from 
its Southern front, as you ascend the main walk, 
should you look to the right or to the left, you will 
behold a bloom of dahlias, of every color, tint and 
hue, which will then beautify and adorn the banks 
of the several terraces, and cannot fail to impart in- 
terest, and warm into admiration every floral votary. 

We were much pleased with Mr. Cox's arrange. 
ment of the sashes of his hot beds. The glasses 
are Uiick and sma//, and, therefore, comparatively 
secured from breakage. They are made to run upon 
rollers, which greatly adds to the facility of hand- 
ling them ; each sash is also provided with perma- 1 
nent iiotched supports, so constructed as that any | 
desirable quantity of air can be admitted with ease, , 
and may be increased or decreased at the will of the 
gardener. We saw growing on the hot beds, lettuce, 
already headed — asparagus, fit for the table — plants 
of the early Kidney potatoes, tomatoes, egg plants, 
cauliflower, cucumber, rhubarb, celery, simblins, 
cabbage, mint, parsley and radishes, the last fit to 
draw, and rose cuttings — all presenting a most 
healthful appearance, and proving^ by their forward' 
nets, that Mr. Dare, the gardener, is not only a master of 
kit art, but that, with great skill, he combines fidelity and 
tMeniion, those rare virtues which so commend the em' 
ployed to the employer. 

Among the appliances of the garden, is a tool 
house, which is judiciously arranged for the safe- 
keeping of the tools and implements ; and, from a 
eareful examination of it, we soon discovered that there 
was not only a place for every thing, but that every thing 
waa in its place. In it we found a chest of drawers, 
a depository for seeds, in which there were numer- 
ous papers of garden and flower seeds, neatly done 
up, and as neatly labeled. The tools and implements 
were arranged in the nicest order, bearing the evi- 
dence about them that they had been well cleaned 
before being put away. And, in this connection, 
we will remark, that it is the custom of Mr. Cox 
to have all the tools used through the week cleaned 
•very Saturday evening, before being deposited in 
tile hoase-— a custom only honored in the observance. 



We noticed, also, a contrivance for the protectkn 
of the mattmg, which we highly approved of.— 
Against the eastern wall, there is a range of project- 
ing shelves^ under which the mats, when not id use, 
are placed, and thus protected from the weather. 
Again : between each of the hot beds, a plank ii 
laid, to receive the mats as they are withdrawn from 
the glasses. By this precaution, they not only last 
longer, but the danger of breaking the glasses, from 
attaching stones and gravel, is prevented. 

On leaving the garden, you enter the Bam yard, 
wherein are erected a horse stable, carriage bouse, 
wagon sheds, cow stable and piggery — all construct- 
ed with an eye to utility, ventilation, economy, com- 
fort, cleanliness and health, without the slightest 
pretension to ostentation and show. The mangers 
and racks of the horse stable are protected by metal 
from the possibility of injury from the biting of the 
animals. Iii a separate room, the harness, saddles, 
bridles, gearing and tools are kept secure from dust: 
in this roDm the carriage driver sleeps. By means 
of granite conduits, the urine, as voided, is conveyed 
to a water-tight dung pit, located in the cow yaird, 
adjoining the stable ; into this is, also, conducted, 
by a similar convenience, the urine of the cows and 
hogs. The solid excretions of the horses, cows and 
hogs are, likewise, daily removed with care into the 
same repository, so that the apartments of the seve- 
ral kinds of animals are always clean and free 
from any impure or noisome exhalations. 

The rain water which falls on the stable is coih 
ducted, by spouts, into reservoirs, for the use of the 
gardener — a most prudent arrangement. 

The feed bin is located in the second story ; and, 
by a very notable arrangement, as simple as efiective, 
the feed is brought down into the stable below. 
This is, indeed, a labor and time-saving contrivance, 
and needs only to be seen to be admired. 

South of, but adjoining the stable yard, separated 
by neat fencing, are the Geese and Duck ponds, 
with houses fur their accommodation, contiguous; 
the fish and the ice ponds. These several ponds are 
supplied from a never-failing spring of the purest 
water — the supply being so arranged that the depth 
can be regulated at pleasure. One advantage re- 
sulting from this contrivance is this : the thickness 
of the ice can be graduated. 

The breeds of Geese consist of the Chinese, a 
massy bird, as graceful in form as beautiful io 
feather, and the common goose. The Ducks are the 
white and grey topnots, both large varieties, and 
among the most interesting of their species, and the 
Muscovy. The ponds are surrounded by golden 
willows, which impart interest to the scene. 

On the Southern line of the place, beyond the 
pond, is the gardener^s house, a large and convenient 
cottage. 

The Piggery is a convenient structure ; the pens 
so arranged as to afford separate apartments for 
feeding and lodging the several inmates, thereb? 
ensuring cleanliness and dry beds, two things which 
are as desirable as healthful. The present occupants 
of this establishment are old Dutchess, a most noble 
sow, a cross of the Leicester and Chester, the same 
animal that was so much admired at the Fair of the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society, and which 
bore ofl" the first premium. Independent, however, 
of that honor, she had taken, previously, premiums 
in the States of New York and Pennsylvania. Id 
the adjoining pen is a promising full Chester sow, of 
fine growth, 11 months old; and next to her stands 
St. Patrick, a full Chester boar, a moat athletic ani- 
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roal, looking sufficiently vigorous and sinister to ^ire 
promise that he isdentinedto reflect high distinction 
upon the kogocraey — if we may coin the phrase — of 
our good old commonwealth. 

Mr. Cox's Cattle consisU of Dairy Maid, an im- 
ported full bred Durham Cow, and her heifer calf, 
not quite 2 years old, and 1 natif e cow. Dairy Maid 
is by Harsley, 2091, (Harsley's dam by Pilot, by 
Pilot, 496) by Rob Roy, 647 ; Rob Roy by Remus, 
a son of Comet, 155 ; dam Lady Jane, by Comet, 
155, (sold for 1,000 guineas) g. d. Cleasy Lady, by 
a sen of Favorite, 252; g. g. d. Lucinda, by Mr. 
Hutton's bull, of Marske ; g. g g. d. Lucy, by Bar- 
ningham, 56. Her milking properties are remarka- 
ble. In 1839, she averaged, for a week, 32 quarts 
a day. 

Ttie farm of Mr. Cox is a small one, being onlj 
12 acres ; but it may truly be said to be muUvm in 
parvo — for, though small, it hath much in it ; and, 
while we looked on and witnessed the tysUm^ the 
order and the arrangement manilested every where, 
we could but regret that it was not a large estate, 
situated in some unimpvoving district, as the cxampie 
in be found in Mr. C.*s system could not fail to stir 
even the most listless agriculturist up to action — to 
such action as would make old fields bid adieu to the 
sedge and poverty grasses, and dress themselves with 
the luxuriant livery of the clovers. 

On looking at our notes, we find that we have 
omitted to notice two very essential things. On the 
western wing of the house, there is a Belfry, provi- 
ded with a bell, used, at present, to summon the 
bands to their labor, and which, in case of fire, 
which God forbid should ever occur, would be found 
eminently serviceable to call his neighbors to his as- 
sistance : the other may be found in the fact, that 
we discovered a dozen fire buckets, snugly bung up 
underneath the northern portico, in readiness for an 
emergency. These are things that every farmer 
should have, but, alas, few think of; and we note 
them in order that the provident care of Mr. C. may 
awaken others to a sense of duty. 



BONE EARTH AS A MANURE-TO WHAT 
SOILS APPLICABLE, &c. 

The following questions have been recently sul>- 
mitted to our consideration ; and, having personally 
written to the parties who asked them, we shall 
embodv in this article the substance of our several 
answers, in the hope that the information which it 
contains may be of service to otherft: 

1. What soils are benefitted by the application of 
bone dust as a manure? 

2. What is the proper quantity of bone dust to 
apply to an acre of ground? 

3. How often is it necessary, in any given number 
of years, to apply bone dust to arable lands ? 

4. Are there any other substances, besides bones, 
which afford the peculiar element that is supposed 
to give to bones their greatest value? 

5. 1h bone d tst made from bones which have been 
boiled by the glue manufacturers equally as valuable, 
as a manure, as is that which has not t>eeD subject to 
thai procei«s? 

6. Is bone dust a lasting manure ; and if ao, how 
many years will its effects be visible? 

7. To whateroptcan bonedmti be profitably applied 
as a manure, and whtX period it the naott appropriate 
one to apply it ? and, 



8. Which is the best way to prepare aod use bone 
dust? 

To these several several quesUona, our anawen 
were, substantially : 

Firti — ^s to the ioib to which honet ors aiopleiL— 
From the nature of the composition of bones, tbay 
can be advantageously used on any ioili which ara 
fiof ahsoluteltf wet, or so eohetiti os to bo HUmcttAU* 
Bone earth, is indispensable, as a manure, to any soils 
that may have been long in culture, without the ap- 
plication of substances containing the phosphate of 
lime ; because the original supply in the earth wiU, 
necessarily, have become exhausted by the cropa 
grown thereon, and must, therefore, be artificially 
returned. Analysis teaches us that, among all tba 
cultivable plants, the exceptions are few, indeed, m 
which phosphoric acid is not a componeot part; 
therefore, it is fair to infer that it is necessary to tho 
perfection of their frame-work and seeds. 

Having indicated the kinds of soils upon whieh 
bones act beneficially, as well as those to which they 
are not so well adapted, we will endeavor to gi?o 
our views in support of our opinion. 

Bones being of a hard substance, require the actioB 
of both heat and moisture, to excite them to decom- 
position. These agents are denied them where they 
may be buried in wet or tenacious clay soUs. From 
the continual presence of water in the first of these 
soils, they are, necessarily, cold; and, from the lat- 
ter, a very large portion of the infiuence of the 
atmosphere is excluded, and, therefore, from the 
character of both, they are unexeitable. 

In sandy loams, where sand predominates, and 
where, from the porosity of the earth, the sun and 
air have free access, the action of bones is direct and 
prompt ; because heat and moisture are ever present 
to carry on their decomposition, and prepare them 
to give up their mineral and animal riches to the 
wants of Uie growing plants. 

Clay mouldsj too, are favorable ; for, although the 
clay predominates in such soils, it does not exist li 
such excess as to preclude those influences whieh 
conduce to the reduction of bodies enclosed therein; 
and though the process of decay may be more slowlj 
carried on than in the two first descriptions of sOile, 
still it will be sufficient to furnish supplies to 
the wants of the plants. 

In sends, where but little clay exists, the 
of decomposition will be still more active ; but thM 
very activity curtails the period of benefit Espe- 
cially is such the case with all that portion of the 
bone earth which is formed of animal matter, and 
whieh, from its very nature, under the influenee of 
heat and moisture, will be resolved into gaseovs or 
fluid matter, faster than the eapacity of the plants 
can take it up, aod, as a consequence, much of the 
nUragM be lost, by escaping through the pores of the 
superineambent body of sand, which, lor want ef 
the power of cohesion, can offer no resiitanoe to Mi 



pUMgB into the air. Eren in «uch loiit, housTer, 
tba beoeGlg to be derifed Trom mucli or the cirtila- 
{BBoui, gelalinoii<,ind Tstlj parts of ths bonPs.ma; 
be prolonged, b; miiing ploiler with thsm. Through 
•ueh agencj, (be ammoDia, bi eToIved, would 
•Mimiiels with the mlphurio acid of the plaster, 
form (be sulphate o( ammoniB— a body aoi essen- 
tialJj volatiJe — and, therefore, comparatlToly fixed, 
buttubject lo the action of the decomposing agents 
WB baTe named, in such degree as will make it jield 
op, in moderato, though healthrui, quantities. Hi 
tnJDeral and nulritire elemenls to the necessities of 
Uie growing Tcgetation. 

From the views we have advanced, it will be 
perceived that vre are of opinion— and our opinion 
il borne out b]r all the approved elementarj writers, 
H well as bj Ibe observation ur practical farmera— 
Ibat bone manure is eminently essential to ibe per- 
Teation of all seed-bearing vegetables, and can be 
beneficialljr applied to any lands not absolutely urt, 
or wbicb may not be so cohesive or intractable as to 
reeist the influence of heat and moisture, and, ilicre- 
fore, prevent tlie process of decomposition, and that 
bone« sbould never be applied to wel lands before 
the; are drained. 

It il due to the action of boues, and to tbeir 
peculiar applicability to particular soils, to remarlc 
that the feet is borne out by the experience and 
observation of intelligent farmers, bath in this coun- 
try and in Europe, that the good effecls of applica- 
tions of boOB manure are more manifestly visible 
upon poor, worn-out lands, than upon others, though 
they are beneficial lo alt, whose mechanical struc- 
tures do not preclude the postibilily of the process 
of decomposition being carried on. 

SiemJIg — A to Qumtity per Am — The proper i 
quantity of bones, per acre. Is iiill a debateable 
question, as well among theoretical writers as among 
practical farmers ; nor is the question soon likely to 
be settled. We, however, conclude thai the quan- 
tity to be applied, per acre, must, in a great measure, 
depend upon the condition of the land upon which 
they are to be pieced — to be increased or decreased, 
u the toil may be presumed lo be more or less 
esbkusted of bone eartb. Upon poor lands, which 
majr have been long in culture, 30 bushels per acre 
would prove lo be about the proper dose to bring 
Ibem up to a stale of Isrtility; while, upon Ihose in 
tolerable bearl, 10 bushels would he sufficient.— 
Again, in fertile lands, where, perhaps, nothing 
might be weniing but phosphoric acid, 5, or oven S 
bushels, par acre, it is possible, would he suffioienl 
to supply the deficiency, and answer all present 
purpoaes of such toils. 

These quantities are lets than have been applied 
in England. Thtrt, at high at forty, filty, and tome- 
line) teventy butheli, per acre, were, at first, used; 
hut, w far at we can Judge, by comparing the opin- 
loH of tbeautbotliiet upon iJie subject, (he approved 
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quantity used (here, now, by the beat agrieulturleti, 
it about 30 bushels per acre, wbicb we take II 
would be a safe nuxiniuin, while the lesser quantitin 
named by us would, under tbe cireumttancei alluded 
to, be judicious applicationa. The agriculturist of 
Btnph capital could not do better than to apply the 
highest humber of bushels indicated in the preceding 
part of this bead of our article; but we believe thai 
almost every advantage to be derived by an appliea. 
lion of bones, may be secured during a rotation of 
crops, at the rate of 10 bushels per acre. We b^ 
lieve, also, that that quantity will furnish tba requi- 
site supply of phosphoric acid to the grains and 
grasses lo be grown during any period to which a 
rotation of crops ought to be extended. 

Liilng affirms that "40 lbs. of bone dust is eufficienl 
to supply three crops «f wheat, clover, polaloet, 
turnips, he. with phosphates ;" but we confeta that 
our fiilh in tbe efficacy of such infinitiiimal doses is 
not sufficiently strong to induce us to swallow thai 
opinion. The opinion deduced from Btntlua' 
analyses is, that 8 lbs- of bonet contain «■ much 
phosphate of lime (bone earth) as 1,000 Ibi. of bay 
or straw abstract from the earth, and (hat fi IIm. of it 
is as much as 1,000 lbs. of the grain of wheal, o*It, 
&c. takes up. This opinion may be very near tba 
(ruth — as much so, indeed, at the naluie of the i»m 
will admit of — still, in the application of mineral 
manures, a much larger quanlFty should be applied 
(ban the grass, straw or grain to be grown on tbe 
land will take up in a single crop, or we lose all lh( 
ailvantages from permanent improvement, a consi- 
deration which thould ever be uppermost in the 
mind of a skilful and economical farmer, 

In connection with this pari of the subject, it may 
be proper to say something with respect to the utigtl 
•^bona. A bushel of grim bones, J inch size, weighs 
' about 45 lbs. ; the tame quantity of bone duit, M 
I Ibi. 15 bushels of crushed green bones weigh about 
I ij ton ; the same bulk of boiled bones, about 3 tent. 
I We have, thus far, apoken of the estimated weight 
I of bones in England, and shall now direct the reader^ 
attention to what we understand to be Iheir weight 
in parts of our own country, where ihe business of 
grinding them for agricultural purposes are carried 
on. In FhUadelfhia, bonet ground by the largeal 
concern there, are taid to weigh 50 lbs. to Ihe 
bushel. In BaUimort, Ihey are varioutly estimated; 
while those ground by some individuals are said to 
weigh from 44 to 50 lbs. to the bushel, tjiosa of 
others are slated to reach from 56 to 60 lbs. This 
difference in weigfat, if there be no admixture of any 
foreign bodies, is Bn important one, being no lest 
than 33 per cent, between tbe lowest and higheit — 
a diSerence, by Ihe way, unaccountable to us, if Ihe 
heavy bones are pure, and w« are assured that thef 
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Having remarked upon Ibe migkl of bones, ilmay 
render thn branch of our tulyect the more complett 
by staling tliat tbe price it SOceatt par budisL 
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Thirdly — ^s to the frequency of (qfpUeation. — At to 
the question — "Hoto qflen is it necessary^ in any given 
number ofyears^ to apply bone du$t to arable lands ?" we 
have to reply : That the frequency of such applica- 
tions will depend upon the quality of the soil, and 
upon the quantity of hone dust applied at any one 
time. As we have shewn under the preceding head, 
every 1,000 lbs. of hay or straw are supposed to ex- 
tract from the earth as much phosphoric acid as can 
be supplied by 8 lbs. of bones, and that 1«000 lbs. of 
grain as much as can be furnished by 2 lbs. of bones. 
Now, if we were to rely implicitly upon the numbers 
we have named, it would be an easj matter to as- 
sume a theory, and figure out the number of years 
that any given number of bushels of bones, which 
may be applied to an acre of land, would last; but, 
as there are so many contingencies that might place 
Che bones beyond the action of heat and moisture, 
and, consequently, arrest their decomposition, and, 
as a matter of course, place them beyond the* voltaic 
action of the roots of the plants — and as no one 
should trust to chances, where his own and family^ 
welfare and happiness are so intimately concerned, 
as they are in the products of his farm, we believe 
the safest plan would be, after the first dressing with 
bones, which should be a good one, to renew an ap- 
plication of 5*bushels per acre, at the commence- 
ment of each succeeding rotation of crops, whether 
that rotation extends through a period of four or five 
years. 

The good effects of applications of bones, in 
England, have been visible after a lapse of 20 years, 
and, indeed, more; but these applications were 
made in the early period of their use, when from 50 
to 70 bushels te the acre were applied. Such lavish 
applications, however, are not necessary, nor are 
they desirable, as the lesser quantities, which we 
recommend, are sufficient for all practical results, 
and require much less outlay — a matter of the utmost 
moment with most agriculturists. 

Fourth — ^s to other substances containing hone earth, 
— Wiih regard to the question — ".^re there any other 
substances^ besides bones, which afford the peculiar ele- 
ment that is supposed to give to bones theis greatest 
fKtlue ?^^ we answer : That there are many other 
bodies which contain the phosphate qf lime, the sub- 
stance presumed, by some, to be the **peculiar ele* 
ment in bones, which give to them their greatest 
Talue," some of which bodies we will attempt to 
enumerate. Bone earth is found in the wood of most, 
if not all, Ireef, to a greater or less extent; and, 
hence, to this fact, in part, are we to ascribe tbe 
Talue of ashes as a maoore, eTeo after the potash 
has been extracted from them by the loap boilers. 
It is to be found in the leaves and mould of the forest, 
in peat, in marsh mud, id the weeds of the field, in 
bam yard and stable manuret, in oyster shell lime, 
Id marl, in some stone limes, in coral and id fishes, 
aad it is found in fc w si tin i doposttaa In the mountains 



of EUtramadura, in Spain — in smaller quantities in 
some rock formations in Western New York, and 
also in urine and various other bodies. 

Ftflh—Jis to the relative Valtu of Bones.-^As to the 
question — *'/s bone dust made from bones which haoa 
been boiled by the glue factories^ equally as valvuAle, as a 
manure, as is that which has not been subject to that pro, 
cess?*' we would remark: That, in our opiDion, 
bone dust made from fresh bones is preferable to 
that which is made after the bones may hsTe been 
subjected to the glue maker^s boiling. Bones, in 
their fresh state, contain considerable portions of 
fat, gelatine and cartilage, all of which substaneea 
are controvertible into what may be termed notritife 
manure, so that, in applying a dressing of sueh bone 
earth, you supply the plants with what may be aptly 
termed bread, meat, and clothing, too; for you pro- 
vide them with substances which alike contribute to 
the straw, the blades and the stalks, and the berries. 
It is, however, but fair to add, that this adTantage 
in favor of the fresh bones can only be expected to 
last for one or two years, as, from the destruotible 
nature of the organic portions of the bones alluded to 
above, and their susceptibility to change into nitro- 
genous fluids, their effects are much less permanent 
than are those of their phosphate constituents. 

Professor Morfit^ an English analytical chemist, of 

considerable distinction, seems to give a preference 

to boiled over unboiled bones. These are his words : 

**lf the grease is not carefully remoTed by boiling, 
the fat re-acts upon the carbonate of lime of the 
bony net- work, forming a soapy lime, which rei^ists 
all atmospheric influences, and hence an impediment 
to the fertilizing influence of the bones, especially 
when they are not finely powdered." 

Count Chaptal, who, besides being an accomplished 
chemist, is also an extensive and devoted agricultu- 
rist, entertains the Terr opposite opinion with re- 
spect to the relative value of boiled and unboiled 
bones: and while we are willing to concede an 
equality of chemical knowledge to professor Jlfoi^ 
and Count Chaptal, we think, from the practical ex- 
perience in agriculture of the latter, his opinion is 
entitled to more consideration than that of the 
former. 

Count Chaptal entertains these views : 

**In some countries the fat and a great part of the 
|;elatine are extracted from bones, by boiling them 
m water before selling them for agricultural purpo- 
ses. Bill by this operation tkey are deprived iff a great 
part of their fertilixing powers. Upon carefully ob- 
serving the appearance of a mass of bones under 
fermentation, 1 found the surface of a part of them 
to be covered with a thin coating of an unctuous 
substance, sharp and bitins to the taste. This ap- 
peared to me to be formed by the combination of 
gelatine with ammonia ; this last being developed 
during the decomposition of all animal substances. 
The obsenrations of M. D*Jireet, to whom we are 
indebted for a very Taluable work upon gelatinoi 
support this opinion." 

**It is possible that, when the ground bones are 
employed without baTing been first submitted to 
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commencement of a fermentation, the gelatine ia 
{;radual)y decomposed in the ground, and the same 
result at length produced ; or we can conceive that 
water, acting upon the bones, will dissolve the p^ela- 
tine, and transmit it to plants; and, in both these 
cases, the influence of the bones upon vegetation is 
Tery great, whether it be considered as a purely nu* 
tritive manure, or in the double connexion of a nutri- 
live and stimulating substance/' 

Professor James F. W. Johnston, Reader of 
Chemistry and J^Iineralogy in the University of Dublin, 
one of the most reliable agricultural authorities of 
the age, iR relation to this question, expresses him- 
self thus : 

"When bones are boiled, the oil will be separated, 
and a portion of the gelatine will, at the same time, 
be diwolved out. The bones^ therefore, toill 6e, in 
reality, rendered less rich as a manure. But as they, at 
the same time, take up a considerable quantity of 
water, boiled bones will decompose more rapidly 
when mixed with the soil, and thus will appear io act 
as beneficially as unboiled bones. Hence the reason 
why, in Cheshire, where boiled bones are used to a 
considerable extent, many practical men are of 
opinion that their action upon the crops is not infe- 
rior to that of bones from which the oil has not been 
extracted by boiling. The immtdiate effect may, in- 
deed, be equal, but the total effect must be less in 
proportion lo the quantity of organic matter which 
has been removed by boiling. Cases, however, may 
occur in which the skilful man will prefer to use 
boiled bones, because they are fitted to produce 
more immediate effect where — as in the pushing for- 
ward the young turnip plant — such an effect is par- 
ticularly required." 

"With regard to the fears entertained by professor 
Jilorjit as to the re- action of tlie grease of fresh bones 
upon the carbonate of lime, the formation of "soap 
of lime," and the danger of its resisting the action 
of heat and moisture, we do not entertarn the slight- 
est apprehension. We have, by the use of sulphuric 
acid, so digested fresh bones, as to form that very 
toap of lime of which he speaks ; and we do know 
that, in that form, it was subject, by the pre&ence of 
heat and water, to be reduced to a fluid state, and 
that, by continuance in the vessel in which we made 
the experiment for a few weeks, it gave strong evi- 
dences that the decay of the animal portions of the 
mass had taken place — thereby proving that the 
fears expressed by professor Morjit are not well 
grounded. 

From all we have read and thought upon this 
subject, our mind has arrived at these conclusions : 

1. Thai fresh bones will tell better the ^irsf crop 
than bones which have been subjected to boiling in 
the process of making glue. 

2. That bones which have been boiled by the glue 
maker, pound for pound, or bushel for bushel, con- 
iain more of the phosphate and carbonate of lime than 
do the unboiled bones, besides fractional parts of 
per centums of magnesia, soda and potash, and, 
therefore, weight for weight, will last longer. 

3. That on poor soils, where nutritive manures 
re indispensably necessary, ^esA bones are prefera- 



ble, because they supply both the animal and oiineral 
helps of which such lands stand so much In need. 

Sixth — »3s to the permanency of Bone Manwrc — Id 
respect to the question — *'Is bone dust a lasting ma- 
nure, and if so, how many years will its effects be 
visible?" the reader is referred to our answer to the 
third question in the series, where he will find this 
one substantially answered. 

Seventh — »'?5 to what crops bones arc applicable. — Io 
answer to the question — ^*To tohat crops can hone duH 
be profitably applied as a manure 7" our reply shall be 
brief. We say — to all ! 

Eighth— Mode of .^pp/icorton.—" Which is the best 
way to prepare and use bone dust?'' Upon the sub* 
jects involved in the above question, or rather quet* 
tions, there are a variety of opinions, as well as a 
difference in practice, which we will endeavor to 
explain. 

1. Bones, after being ground— and the finer, tkt 
better — are, by some, sown either broadcast or in the 
drill, without any other preparation. When thus 
sown, they decompose slowly — do not act so eiSr 
ciently for the first year, but continue their good 
effects longer. 

2. Bones, after being ground, are sometimes mixed 
with double their quantity of ashes, thrown up into a 
conical pile, and permitted to remain until ihej be- 
come heated, when they are immediately used, 
whether intended for broadcast or drill sowing, or 
to be applied in the hill. 

3. Instead of ashes, rich mould is sometimes used, 
as the substance of compost, with bones. When • 
mould is used, ten times the quantity of that subetanoi 
is composted to every one of the bone dust. 

4. Where ashes may be used, we should alwtji 
add, just before applying the mixture, a bushel of 
plaster to whatever quantity we might intend fom 
acre of land, with the view of arresting the Tolalili 
gases ; for, even in boiled bones, there is an appre- 
ciable quantity of nitrogenous matter left, whick, 
without this precaution, would fly off and be lost i 
whereas, in mould, there is almost always enoogh 
organic remains, to act, to a certain extent, as a 
fixer. 

$. Where the greatest and most immediate benefil 
to a single crop is the object sought to be attained 
the best and surest method of preparation is, per- 
haps,. that recommended by professor Liebig. Ho 
says: 

"The most easy and practical mode of effectioff 
their division, is to pour over the bones, in a state of 
fine powder, halfof their weight of ndphtuie eeU, 
diliiled with three or four parts of water, aitd, after 
they have been digested for some time, to add out 
hundred parts of water, and sprinkle this mizlura 
over the field, before the plough. In a few seconds, 
the free acids unite with the bases contained in llw 
earth, and a neutral salt is formed In a Terj Am 
state of division." 

As the means of appdying tbe bone earth, 

thus reduced, may not be within the reach of 
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, few beinj; provided with the coriTeniences , it. Signs of improvement may be seen in different 
buling liquid manures, we will slate, that, ' parts of our county, but nothing compared with 
. bones have become dissolved by the dilute \ "»l\a?o'tK\dmit that we are behind any 




Few 

avmg 

d nature of sojl soap, which can bo very , information and enterprise. Here, as everywhere 
J '4U ij A ^li^A ♦« ,u« ' else, many of our most respectable and mtelligent 

mixed with mouldy and applied to the ^ j^^^bitanU are cultivators of the soil ; and not a few 

of us appear to be tolerably good theoretical farmers 



by hand, without difficulty, 
lave reduced bones, by the above process, to 
,e mentioned above, and, therefore, unhesi- 

vouch for its practicability. 



But it is seldom we reduce our theory to practice. 
A Stabler, a Capron, or a Calvert^ might, perhaps, 
effect changes in a community like this, delightful to 
contemplate. Indeed, we have citizens of our own 
w.ho, if they would only turn their attention as assi- 
duously to this subject as they do to other profesnions 
and pursuits, not so worthy of their time and care, 
they could soon effect near as much good, perhaps, 
as either of those truly honorable gentlemen; for 
what they have done, others can do. 

But, surely, the time is not far distant when 
Somerset will take her place amongst the agricultural 



PATE OF AGRICULTURE IN SOMERSET CO. 

R Kingston, Somerset Co., Jan. 15, 1849. 

Zditor of the American Farmer. 

Enclosed I send you the price of my sub- 
n for the last and present volume of your 
1 see, in your last number, you have reminded 
itrons that ''perhaps justice to yourself re* , 

hat you should stop the paper of those who | counties of the State! I can see no reason why she 
iled to renew their subscription.*' No doubt should not take her stand in the front ranks; for, as 
true ; but 1, for one, am unwilling to part it respects natural fertility of soil, facilities and re- 
>u, and do not intend, so long as I can raise sources, she is scarcely surpassed by any of her sister 

If it were not so— if her lands were not 



lar per year to spare : and, sir, whatever ex 
may offer for not renewing my subscription 
proper time, I can assure you it has not been 
) 1 deemed your journal not worth the price; 
rould not be without it for double its cost. 
, I doubt whether the benefit 1 have received 
1 it could have been supplied me for twenty 
he amouDt ; for, although I do not claim to 
practical farmer," as yet, still I feel certain 
am, at least, more successful in my attempts 
ifore I commenced taking your paper. Every 
f the American Farmer has been by me regu- 
iceived and attentively read. And if I have 
any thing to my little stock of knowledge, in 
ost ennobling of all other pursuits, I am in- 



counlies. if it were 
naturally good — there could not be breadstuff suffi- 
cient, raised at home, fur her own consumption. 1 
think you will admit the truth of this, when 1 tell 
you what has generally been, and what, to a large 
extent, is yet the system practis.'d in this county. 
In the sprine, the land is ploughed, (not unfrequently 
in mud and mire, for often draining is out of the 
question,) and planted in com. In the fall, the com 
is gathered and fodder stacks fenced. Then all tba 
cattle and hogs are turned in to eat the standing fod- 
der, scattered corn, &c. ; and there they remain all 
winter, through all sorts of weather. In February 
and March, or as soon as the team can walk without 
miring, and often before, the same field is seeded 



, sir, to yours and to similar publications, but down in oats. The oats are barely saved, before all 
• .. . J . . the cattle, sheep and hogs are again collected from 

the commons and turned in on the stubble, and there 
remain until the next fall. And yet, strange to tell, 
there is land- here, and not a little either, that hat 
been subjected to this treatment for 20 years — it 
may be longer — and has never, during the whole 
time, received one pound of artificial manure, that 
will yet produce from 20 to 25 bui^hels of com to 
the acre — a small crop, His true, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, a great one. The wonder is that it 
will produce any thing. Whenever, and wherever, 
any thing even approaching a judicious system is 
adopted, it is surprising how rapidly our land will 
improve. The materials from which manure can 
be manufactured, is exhaustless ; our swamps, 
marshes, the shores of our creeks and rivers, abound 
with it; and all the capital necessary, is labor, 
guided by skilful hands. 

Somirtet may be made one of the richest agricul- 
tural counties in the State, without spending scarcely 



especially to yours : and i now return my sin 
anks to you, and to your able correspondents, 

many valuable lessons 1 have received. 
;ret to say that there is not, that 1 know of, a 

active Agricultural Society or Club in all 
set County ; at least, I know there is not in 
wer part of the County. I ^believe a small 
r has, or had, an existence here, some two or 
years ago. The number of its members, I 
was limited to twelve. But, if even thatSo- 
ret exists, its operations must be very limited, 
ept very quiet ; for, if it has ever made any 
ments, eiUier in agriculture, horticulture, or 

other science or thing whatever, I have never 
of any results. I- do not design to cast the 
»st reflection upon those intelligent and honor* 
entlemen, members of that society ; but if any 
can be said, by way of stirring them up a little, 
ps it will do no harm, 
list a majority of the counties in the State 



caught the spirit of improvement, and are I any thing for bought manures. By far the largest 



y moving onward, old Somerset stands (with 
praiseworthy exceptions) where she has stood 
Bars. **As their fathers did, so do too many of 
ons yet.** I say with some exceptions— for, 
would be next to impossible that such a per- 
ing and enterprising spirit should exist, as it 
so near the centre of our State, without sorns 
( influence being felt through efeiy portion of 



Cortions of tbe lands in the county can be made rich 
y the application of ?egetable manures alone. I 
do not mean to say that i believe lands can be per- 
manently enriched without the aid of mineral ma- 
nures : but 1 believe that these agents, to a consider- 
able extent, already exist here, especially in m 
soils bordering on the salt water creeks and n 
I belief e this, becaiiie^ wheroTer such manurea j 
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been judiciously applied, success has generally been 
the result, which would not be the case if the soil 
was destitute of the minerals. 

But 1 have written much more than I intended 
when 1 commenced the letter, and will stop, after 
aikiog you to excuse me for trespassing so long upon 
your time and patience. 

Yours truly, T. T. G. 



MANURING CORN GROUND. 

Pbtcrsburo, Va. Jan. 13, 1849. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Permit me to trouble you with one or two enqui- 
ries. I am a new beginner at farming, and conse- 
quently know but little about the business. I am 
now preparing a field (which is very poor) for my 
present year's com crop — I shall not be able to pro- 
cure manure enough in time to give it a sufficient 
dressing, and therefore design applying guano in the 
hill — will you be so kind as to state the best way of 
applying it, and the Quantity necessary ; the field is 
adjoining a creek, from which may be obtained 
marsh mud or swamp dirt^-do you think the appli- 
cation of this around the corn would be worth the 
trouble of doing it? 

By answering these enquiries through your Talua- 
ble paper, you will not only oblige me, but many of 
your readers in this community. 

Respectfully yours', C. R. B. 

Replies by the Editor of the Jimeriean Farmer. 
Manuring in the bill atone is what we have ever 
been opposed to, as such applications are too partial 
to be of permanent benefit ; but as our correspondent 
has not sufficient manure to give to his field a good 
dressing hroadeatt^ we presume he must manure his 
com in the hill as the next best thing. And as he 
designs using guano, and asks our views as to the 
quantity and mode of applying it, we will state that 
as he has a supply of marsh mud he had better mix 
5 cart loads of that with 300 lbs. of guano, for each 
acre, incorporate the two well together, and apply a 
abovel full of the mixture to each hill of corn. — 
Should he have plaster at command, a bushel added 
to each of the above quantities will add to the value 
of the compost. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN THE SOUTH. 

We have before us the above work, from the pen 
of Henry 5. RandaU, and published by John S. Skin- 
ner if Son. The name of the author is a guaranty of 
its character, for there is no man in our country 
more thoroughly versed in all that belongs to the 
management of sheep, and none who would address 
himself to his labor with more singleness of purpose, 
disinterested zeal, or enlightened forecast. But if 
we bad not t>een familiar with the high-toned feelings 
of honor, the ripe scholarship, superior qualifications 
of Mr. Randall, the mere fact, that his book had 
been selected for publication by the senior editor of 
** The Plough, the Loom, and the .^11911," would have 
been a sufficient passport to our favor ; for of all the 

n in America who have labored to elevate the ag- 
Yiooltiinl intereits and promote their welfarei his 



claims are first in our humble opinion— fir. 
he is the pionter in the glorious work;fin 
he o*er-tops all others in his enlightened 
continued toils, — and^rsf, because we kiM 
be as impartial as he has proven himself a 
We have read the book from its beginn 
ending, and unhesitatingly say, that every 
sheep should purchase a copy — its teachings 
only make him a wise sheep-husband, bi 
him to judge correctly in every matter in 
interest in that connection may be conceroe 
er it relates to the several breeds, their 
mutton, or for wool, their diseases and c 
how they should be fed, whether for the shi 
for fleece, as well as their management Ui 
the seasons, and adaptation to particular lat 

WORK IN THE GARDEN FOR M/ 

Those who desire to enjoy the gratifi* 
seeing their families supplied with early ve 
must take immediate steps to lay i^t grouo 
raising plants. First in order, then, is 

Sowing Seed. — Prepare a bed on a warn 
facing the South ; cover it with about S 
good stable manure ; dig that in spade de 
fine, and divide your bed into compartmenti 
to sow the different kinds of seeds, as, seve 
of early varieties of Cabbages, Lettuce, Tomt 
plants. Cauliflower, BroeoH. Rake the seed i 
and pat the earth down well with the baci 
spade, so as to compress it and bring it iol 
diate contact with the several kinds of seed 

When the plants come up, should they be 
by lice, they may be removed by watering tl 
a decoction made of 4 oz. flour of suqJn 
gallon of sool, to be enclosed m a bag, on wl 
or five gallons of boiling water may lis 
poured, to be used when cool. The best 
water at this season is about noon. The i 
gredients will bear two or three applica(ioO 
ing water, without losing its effective virtue 

Sals\fif, or Vegetable Oyster. — Prepare a be 
would for beets, and drill in seed of this fin 
ble, and you will be sure of a good crop. 

Brwsels* Sprouts. — Prepare a bed in tl 
manner as we have directed for early tun 
sow the seed of this vegetable, and you wi 
to your household a supply of sprouts ooly 
by those of the cabbage. If you now « 
month, they will come in soou after the 
sprouts give out. 

Early Peas. — As soon as the bed you d 
early peas is dry enough to be dug well, m 
moderately ; dig it up, with a narrow alio 
full depth of the spade ; let the raking be tt 
then lay it off into drills, four or five feet i 
cording to the kind of pea you may plant, 
deep; that done, drill in your peas tolerab 
draw the dirt over them with your lioe« a 
press the earth with the back of it. Wl 
peas are up a few inches high, work them, 
noe, hauling the earth up to the vinea, ao i 
them moderately. In two weeks asore, fi 
another working, increasing the aise of I 
that done, stick themi and you need not Ah 
and early yield. 
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You need not tpprehend any danfi^er from frost, 
as the pea is tenacious of life, and may, with safety, 
be put in the ferr moment the frost is out of the 
(round. Should frost or snow come after they are 
up, they will receive no injury. 

Early Potatoes. — These may be planted the very 
moment the frost allows you an opportunity to 
spade up the ground. 

Early 7\tmi;>f^These should be sown as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. The best manure for 
them would be to prepare a compost of equal parts 
of well-rotlnd stable or barn yard manure, the scrap- 
ings of the yards or roads and woods mould. Mis 
these altogether, and add to the mass 2 bushels of 
ashes, 2 of bones, and 1 of lime ; mix the whole to- 
celher. Let this remain in pile while you are spa- 
ding up the bed, which should receive two spadings ; 
l3t the first be the full depth of the spade : the first 
raking completed, rake and then put on your com- 
post, taking care to spread it equally; dig it in 
about 4 inches deep, rake and then sow the turnip 
seed, the early flat Dutch ; rake it in lightly, and 
^i the earth down. When the turnips first make 
their appearance, for three or four mornings in suc- 
cession sow ashei or slacked lime over them. If 
jou take this pains, a good and early crop of turnips 
will reward your care. 

Spinach. — Prepare a bed by manuring freely, dig- 
ging deep, and raking fine, and sow spinach seed : 
if you do, you will secure a supply of this delightful 
vegetable for your family. 

Radi^ut. — The sooner yoa sow a bed of these, on 
m warm border, the better. The ground should be 
well manured with rotten dung, well dug, and tho- 
roughly raked. 

Beets, Carrots and Parsnip* — Prepare a bed by 
manuring with rotten dung, dig it up deeply, and 
rake it thoroughly : in this bed sow seeds or each of 
these roots, for early use. A small bed will answer 
for a family. 

Rhitbarb. — Procure a dozen or so of the plants of 
this excellent vegetable and set them out, to supply 
your table with tarts. 

Gooubaries and Currants. — Dig and manure around 
the roots of these bushes ; trim out their heads and 
keep the grass and weeds down, and you will be 
sure to have lots of fine fruit. If, however, you 
bave none in your garden, tee to it and have them 
planted therein, forthwith. 

Raspberrits.-^Now is the time to clean, manure, 
and tie up your raspberries, as also to plant them if 
yqu have none in your garden. 

Strawberries.—Citzn off* your strawberry beds and 
alightly dig in some well-rotted manure ; then rake 
and lay fresh straw between the rows. If there are 
DO strawberries in your garden, plant them without 
delay. 

JSsparagus. — Spread some well-rotted manure on 
your asparagus beds; fork it carefully in; then 
rake, and strew salt over them. Should you be 
without asparagus, procure plants from a nursery- 
man and set out a bed. No garden should be without 
this vegetable. 

Celery. — Prepare a bed and sow celery seed for 
early use. 

Rous, and other Shrub flowers. — All of these should 
be moderately manured and carefully spaded around. 
And if you have none in your garden, you should 
procure some of each kind, and plant them oat, as 
fto garden shoukl be without such sources of pleasure 
and delight. 

Gra/»M,— Manure your grape rinea with a eonpoat 



made of 3 parts of woods mould, 1 part ashes, and 1 
part bone dust: after mixing these ingredients to- 
gether, apply a peck of the compost, broadcast, to 
each vine ; dig it lightly in, and then rake the earth, 
if not done before, prune your vines, wipe the 
wound dry, and paint it with a mixture of oil and 
plaster. Cuttings should now be set out It is also 
a good time to set out the vines. 

TTiynUf Sage^ Parsley^ /^S5op, and Herbs generally. 
— The seed of every thing of this description should 
now be sown. Roots of all may also be transplanted; 
and we will here observe that every garden should 
have a little plot of every kind of herb, medicinal as 
well as culinary. 

Onions. — Sow onion seed early this month, and 
they will make large bulbs by August, provided they 
are planted in good, well-prepared ground — are 
thinned out, so as to stand 3 inches in 12 inch rows, 
and are kept clean. Onions raised from seed, will 
keep better than those grown from sets. 

Onion bulbs should be set out as early this month 
as possible : and we desire you to bear in mind that 
the onion delights in a rich loam and bears manure 
well. 

An opinion prevails, with some, that large onions 
cannot be grown from seed the first season ; but this 
opinion Is erroneous; for, if sown early, in well- 
manured, suitable soil, they will grow as large as 
from the sets, with this advantage, that they are not 
so subject to sprout as are those grown from the 
bulbs. 

Seed Onions should be set out early. 
Early Red Peppers. — For an early supply, sow 
some seed in a flower pot, which should be placed 
in the kitchen window or some equally warm plaoe 
where the plants will be protected from the weather. 
By so doing, you will have plants ready to set out 
by the time you could sow the seed in the open air. 
Seed Ttimtpf. — Set these out as early as possible ; 
be sure to set out large, well-shaped roots. 

Horu Radish. — Among all the condiments of the 
table, there is none more grateful than that prepared 
from this excellent root; nor are there any so 
healthful. Therefore, if you have not already a 
bed of it in your garden, prepare one on some mobt, 
rich, loamy border, and set out some, ten feet by 
four. A bed of this dimensions will give a full sup* 
ply for all purposes. To ensure success, manure 
liberally, spade the ground up deep, rake thoroughly 
and plant early. The drills should be 18 inchea 
apart— the roots 9 inches asunder. 

Artichokes. — Sow the seed of this vegetable ae 
early as poisible this month. 

Beam. — ^The Mazagan, Lisbon and FFtndtor beaM 
may be planted any time after the middle of thie 
month. The bean will ^w in any soil moderately 
rioh, but delights most m a clay mould, physically 
sound. 

Flower Seeds and Bulks, of most kinds, may be 
sown this month. 

/Vvti. — Look to the fruit trees in your garden ; 
cut off any dead limbs neatly ; dig in manure around 
the roots, and paint the trunks as recommended for 
those in the orchard. Plant any young fruit ti«ea 
you design to set out as early as possible. 

Fig TVect.— -These may be either pruned or set 
out — the earlier, the better. 

Having brought our wummanda to a cloae, we 
shall take the libertv of appealing to the tmdes of 
each horoesteid, and to exhort them to insist upoa 
their hosbeodt providing them with such gardens m 
will inspire them with feolingi of ambitMa 
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pride. The care and superintendence of the garden 
naturallj belongs to the matron : if it be not in good 
condition, her visiters charge it to her want of taste 
or energy ; and, therefore, she has a right to expect 
that she be placed in a position to protect her from 
such invidious remarks; and this position she can 
never occupy, unless the means be furnished her to 
make her garden what it ought to be — a thing for 
her to be proud of, and one which her husband can 
love as the creation of hh wife's taste, genius and 
energy. 

There is another consideration which appeals to 
the womanly pride of the housewives of Maryland 
especially — to have their gardens in good order. 
The Maryland State Agricultural Society expects, 
through their zeal, that the displays of Fruits, 
Flowers and Vegetables, at the next Fair, will 
excel, in ma'jrnitnde and beauty, those of any other 
State in the Union. It is within the power of the 
ladies of Maryland to make it so; and we know 
their patriotism will impel them onward in a struggle 
90 noble and so generous. 

From Uie Ilorticulturint 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FRUIT 

GROWERS. 

Since the publication of our last Dumber, this 
convention met in New York, in accordance with 
the call made by committees, representing the Mas- 
sachusetts and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
eties, and the American Institnte. 

Finding that the room, provided at Judson^s Hotel, 
Broadway, was not large enough to accommodate 
the members assembled, with their large contribu- 
tions of fruit, the convention was held in Clinton Hall. 

It was by far the most important assemblage of 
horticulturists ever convened in the United States. 
Almost all the northern States were represented ; 
and from as tar west as St. Louis, delegates and pre- 
sidents of the various horticultural societies, ap- 
peared and took part in the proceedings. Not only 
was almost every horticultural society in the country 
represented, but a large number of the leading agri- 
cultural societies sent delegates. We were much 
impressed by the concentration of pomological talent 
in the convention; nearly all the leading fruit grow- 
ers and pomologists of the country being present. 

Besides these, we noticed men distinguished in 
our public councils, or scientific halls — such as the 
Hon. J. C. Gray, of Boston, Tiio«. Allen, Esq , of 
Missouri, Hon. James Arnold, of New Bedford, Dr. 
Hare, of Philadelphia, etc., all of whom took an 
active part throughout the whole proceedmgs of the 
meeting. 

Between two and three hundred members were 

E resent; men congregated from various parts of the 
fnion, and bringing with them the results of Taried 
experience, obtained by years of industry, in ditfer- 
ent soils, latitudes and localities. 

The convention was opened on Tuesday, the 10th 
of October, by General Tallmadge, the president 
of the American Institute, who was chosen tempo- 
rary chairman, for the purpose of organizing the 
convention. On motion, a committee of nomination 
was appointed to nominale officers for the convention, 
consisting of Samuel Walker, of Massachusetts ; S. 
B. Parsons, of New York ; Thos. Hancock, of New 
Jersey ; J. W. Hayes, of New Jersey; and Thomas 
Allen of Missouri. And, also, a busvuss eommiUee, 
consisting of J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, N. Y. ; A. 
J. Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y. ; R. S. Field, of 
?fiDCctoo»}i. J. 



A committee was also apf>ointed to receive aad 
arrange the specimens of fruit, brought by the meiih 
bers of the convention. This occupied the whole of 
the remainder of the first day ; the quantity and 
variety of specimens, brought from all parts of tha 
country, surpassing the expectations of all present, 
and exciting universal admiration. The pears ani 
grapes from Massachusetts, and other parts of New 
England, and the superb apples from western New 
York and other parts of the country, placed side by 
side, spoke loudly, both of the skill of the cuitivatoiii 
and the natural fertility of the soil in Tarious parti 
of the country. It was allowed, by all present, to 
be the finest display of fruits ever made in the city 
of New York. Among the remarkable 8pecioeD^ 
we noticed a basket of magnificent Onondaga peait, 
from western New York; another of Heatli Cimgh 
from the banks of the Hudson ; beautiful Nortben 
Spy apples, St. Martinis Quetsche plums, Aleppo 
grapes, and Beurre d^Anjou pears. The Cair aid 
delicious specimens of those old peart, the Browa 
Beurre, and Doyenne, abundantly supplied from tbo 
shores of Lake Ontario, were contrasted with tbo 
same varieties, almost worthless, from varioua othor 
sections of the country, showing conclusiTely Un 
importance of certain soils, either new or artificially 
produced, for old varieties. 

The comparison of the various fruits, thus broag^t 
together from all parts of the country, waa almoU 
continually going on ; a great many facta were dicU 
ted, many synonyms detected, and a large aroouDtoC 
information imparted privately, which will not, of 
course, appear in the report of proceedings. Indeoi, 
brought in contact, as we especially were, with tUi 
pha.:c of the convention, we could not but think that 
even if it had been productive of no other good Ibai 
this private interchange of opinions, the aeaiiM 
would have amply repaid the labors of all ita men* 
bers— so great was the union of knowledge «» 
sessed, and frankness in imparting it, displayed hf 
all who were present. 

The second day the convention oiiganized, npott 
the report of the nominating committee, by elecUig 
unanimously the following officers : President, Alai^ 
shul P. Wilder, of Massachusetts. Vice-Pretidenta. 
Dr. W. D. Brinckle, of Penn. ; H. W. S. CIcTeiani 
of New Jersey ; Dr. R. T. Underbill, of New York; 
Henry S. Crapo, of Massachusetts ; Dr. A. 8. Ma- 
son, of Connecticut ; J. A. Mcintosh, of Ohio ; Thok 
Allen, of Mo. ; M. Yardley Taylor, of Vii^ iola; 
Lawrence Young, of Kentucky ; Russell MattlaoBt 
of Vermont. Secretaries, S. B. Parsons, of N«v 
York ; Geo. Deacon, of New Jersey ; P. Barry, of 
New York. 

Col. Wilder was conducted to the chair by GcK 
Tallmadgb, when he opened the session with mbo 
excellent and appropriate remarks. He preaidei 
throughout with a dignity, urbanity, and knowlodgjO 
of the business in hand, that gave the most compMi 
satisfaction. 

Among the first points of business, taken ap thi 
second day, was the appointment of the followiof 
special fruit committee :— A. J. Downing, of Jif^m* 
burgh. Chairman. J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, Hov 
York ; R. Manning, of Salem, Mass. ; Geo. Oabriolt 
of New-Haven; S. Walker, of Rozbury, Maiii; 
J. Lovett, of Beverly. Mass.; Thos. Haneoek,tf 
Burlington, N. J. ; L. C. Eston,of ProTideDce.itL; 
H. W. S. Cleveland, of Burlington, N. J. 

This committee was instructed to bring in ■ IWof 
approved well known fruits for general cultivatioBi 
After considerable discusaioo, they aubmltted totht 
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I a list, composed of only a feir varieties, 
itcmcnt, that although many more fruits 
tliy deserving of a place in the list, yet 
value being as yet only fully ascertained 
districts of the Union, the committee did 
consider it wise or prudent to recommend 



itaelf into a permanent body, and bold a session 
every year; that, since it is composed mainly of 
repreatniativa from all the leading horticultural and 
agricultural societies in the Union, it shall take the 
title of the Ambrican Cokorbss of Feuit-Growbrs;! 
and that, to enable it to carry out the plans of the 



eneral cultivation. They deemed it pro- | present session, the same officers should be continued 
"'■''' '- ' ^ « » 10 office throughout the next session. 

It was also dacided, in order to collect the largest 
possible amount of information on the subject of 
fruits, (ripening, as they do, at all seasons of the 
year,) that a gbnkral stakding fruit committee 
be appointed, to be composed of Slate fniil coinmiUe$$, 
(consisting of not more than live nenons in each 
Stale, and the Canadas, represented,) with a chair- 
man of the whole, and a chairman in every State ; 
the president to t>e a member ex-officio ; its investi- 
gations to be constantly going forward, and the re- 
ports of its correspondence and labors to be made at 
the next session of the congress, iu the autumn of 
1849. 

GBKKRAL FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

J^tvf York.-^A. J. Downing, Chmmum of the whoU. 
J. J. Thomas, MaceWon ; Herman V\endell, Albany; 
P. Barry, Rochester ; Benj. Hodge, Buffalo. 

Massaehuielts.— Svimuei Walker, Boston; F. W. 
Macondray, Dorchester; P. B. Hovey, Cambridge- 
port ; J. Lovett, Beverly ; R. Manning, Salem. 

Ohio, — J. A. Mcintosh, Cleveland ; A. H. Ernst, 
Cincinnati; S. P. Hildreth, Columbus ; F.W.Scott, 
Toledo; T. H. Uumrickhouse, Coshocton. 

Pemijyio«nta. — Wm. D. Brinckle, Philadelphia; 
Thos. Hancock, Burlington, (N. J.;) E. VV. Kevser, 
Philadelphia; Thos. P. James, Philadelphia ; Robt. 
Buist, Philadelphia. 

Jfew Jeney. — H. W. S. Cleveland, Burlington; 
Richard S. Field, Princeton ; Isaac Pullen, HiEhtt- 
town; J. W. Hayes, Newark; J. S. Cbamben, 
Trenton. 

Conneetieut, — Geo. Gabriel, New-Haven ; A. S. 
Munson, New-Haven ; H. W. Terry, Hartford ; 
Geo. Olmstead, East Hartford ; V. M. Dow, New- 
Haven. 

Vermont, — Russell Mattlson, North BeoningtoD; 
Chauncey Goodrich, Burlington; Martin Slocunit 
Manchester; B. F. Fay, Benningtpn.| 

Rhode bimiii. — L. C. Eaton, Providence; Stephen 
H. Smith, Smith6eld ; Alfred Smith, Newport ; J. 

J. Stimson, Providence ; Comstock, Providence. 

JtfaitK.— Henry Little, Bangor; S. L. Goodale^ 
Saco. 

.AfaryIanii.~Samue1 Feast, Baltimore; WilHia 
Corse, Baltimore ; Lloyd N. Rogers, Baltimore. 

Ditthet </ Columbia, — Joshua Pierce, Washington ; 
J. F. Callan, Washington; Wm. Brackenbridge, 
Washington. 

/)e[ai0«rt.— J. W. Thompson, Wilmington; E^ 

ward Tattnall, Wilmington ; J. Canby, Wilmington. 

Kentudt^. — Lawrence Toung^ Louisville; Want 

Brown, Fnokfort; Henry Duncan, Fayette; Jtt. 

Allen, Nelaoo ; Greo. W. Weissenger, Louisville. 

lUvtoia, — J. A. Kennicutt, Chicago; John 8. 
Wright, Chicago; J. T. Scammon, Chicago; W. 
Arnold, Alton ; J. W. Turner, Jacksonville. 

Indiana,-^]. D. G. Nelson, Fort Wayne; D. fr- 
vinghart, Logansport ; Scott, Madison. 



ort a small list, and leave it to be enlarged 

action at a future convention, 
lowing is the select list of fruits for 

CULTIVATION', as adoptcd, alter critical 
on, by the whole convention, viz : 
. — t^rly Harvest, Largo Yellow Bou^^h, 

Summer Pearmain, Summer Rose, Early 
ry, Gravcnslein, Fall Pippin, Rhode island 
, Baldwin, lloxbury Russett. Jindy for par- 
alUes — Yellow Bellefleur, Esopus Spitzen- 
jwlon F'ippin. 

— Madeleine, Dearborn^s Seedling. Blood- 
son, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Bartlett, 
'Icmish Beauty, Beurre Bosc, Winter Nclis, 
Arembere;. Jind^ for particular loealU'ue^ 
)yenne, Grey Doyenne. 
E». — Grosse Mignonne, George IV, Cool- 
avorile, Bergen's Yellow, Early York, 
«arge Early York, Morns White, Uldmixon 
), Crawford's Late, .^nd, for parlieutar 
-Heath Cling. 

. — Jett'erson, Green Gage, Washington, 
•^avoritc. Purple Gage, Bleeker^s Gage, 
Iden Drop, Frost Gage. ^nd,for pturHcular 
-Imperial Gage. 

lEs. — May Duke, Black Tartarian, Black 
garreaii, or Graffion, Knight^s Early Black, 
I Late, KIton, Downton. 
jestion of a list of rejected fruits was also 
iscussed by the convention, and referred to 
littee, where it was determined that, though 
c of the greatest importance to fruit growers 
, it requires more time, and a more tho- 
lal of the inferior varieties ; it was, there- 
med expedient not to report such rejected 
le next session of the convention. 
;t part of this and the succeeding day^s 
igs were occupied by discusssions in open 
jn, touching the merits and the cultivation 
t number of varieties of new fruitt. These 
ns were in the highest degree interesting, 
y embod led the practical knowledge of many 
)est fruit growers and pomologists in the 
Our present limits do not permit us to lay 
fore our readers ; but they will be fully pre- 
I the Report, soon to be published in pamph- 
for distribution ; and we shall give a con- 
iew of some of the most important conclu- 
our next number.* 

g the most interesting proceedings of the 
f of the session, was the reading of essays 
lus gentlemen ; among others, one by Dr. 
if Philadelphia, on the disease called the 
ti peach trees, and one by Dr. Munson, pre- 
* the New-Haven Horticultural Society, on 
iro of the pear. The tpecial fruit commitUe 
mined all specimens of new seedling fruits 
before them, and reported on their qualities. 
idjourning, the convention decided that, in 
ation of the growing importance of the cul- 
fruits in this country, and the increasing 

in pomological science, it should resolve 



I of thi« Report will, we ooderrtaDd, bs sent, as looa 
ed, to every delegate and member of Ibe convention. 



t There is in France a body oT coltivatoiii of the vine, wbiA 
tmoemUm anniMlly, called the Conrreu of Fbte-grovtn, 

t Tbe ftBlieaian ai tbe head of eacn Slate eommittee la 
ekairmtm of the eonioitlee^ and wiMre thert were act fiva 
memben appointed, it was Mcided that he ahonkt he albswiA 
10 iBapdwi 
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MiMsotui. — Thos. Alien, St. Louis; Lewis Bissnetl, 
St. Louis; Jas. Sifcenon, St. Louis ; Nicholas Reihl, 
St. Louis ; Emile Mallenchrodt, St. Louis. 

Canada. — C. Beadle, St Catheriues; Jas. Douf^al, 
Amheniburgh; Jno. Frothingham, MoDtreaJ ; Geo. 
Leslie, Toronto. 

Bj the aid of this committee, composed, as it is, 
of men of practical knowledge, the Congrcss ow 
Froit-G ROWERS will, it is hoped, be able, at no fery 
distant day, completely to achieve the important ob- 
jects which the public has entrusted to its care. To 
do this, time, careful in? estigation, as well as active 
correspondence, and comparison of facts, are neces- 
sary. But these, we are satisfied, will not be want- 
ing ; and we confidently look forward to this body 
of practical cultivators, and scientific pomologists, 
to achieve what neither local societies nor experi- 
mental gardens can possibly achieve, in a country so 
broad and so varied in its soil and climate as the 
United States. We are satisfied, from what we saw 
of the intelligence and the admirable spirit which 
actuated the whole assembly at its first session, that 
it embodies the talent and experience necessary to 
bring about the desired results ; and we congratulate 
the agricultural and horticultural inttsrests of the 
country on the formation of an association, so preg- 
nant with usefulness to every cultivator of the or- 
chard or the garden. 

The congress adjourned on the evening of Thurs- 
day, Oct. 12, after a most interesting session of three 
days; a session which will be long remembered by 
horticulturists, as, perhaps, the most intelligent, dig- 
nified, and satisfactory meeting of the kind ever held 
in the country — where the general spirit that per- 
vaded it was the strongest desire for progress, in 
pomology and fruit culture, and the determination 
to sink all sectional feelings, and work together 
with one spirit to attain this result. 

The next meeting of the »$nuriettn Congress qf 
Fruit' Griwers was fixed for ihe first Tuesday of 
October, 1849, in the city of New York. 



Sowing Clover Seed. — If you have not already 
sown your clover seed, you should lose no time in 
doing so, after the ground is relieved from the frost, 
and take our word for it that you will advance your 
chances of success by rolling it in. Indeed, we 
would both barrow and roll after seeding, with the 
confident belief that we would not only secure a 
more certain growth of clover, but that we should 
benefit the wheat crop, by encouraging its tillering, 
lo advocating the sowing of clover seed we are 
prompted to recommend its culture because we 
conscientiously believe that, without clover and 
lime, no permanent improvement of the soil can be 
effected, on any lands which may have been exhaust- 
ed of its calcareous element, or, perchance, may not 
originally have had it. This opinion, thus incident- 
ally advanced, forces us to the confession, that it is 
useless to sow clover seed on fields where the soils 
aire destitute of lime, unless ashes or lime accom- 
panj such seeding. 

Among numerous other communications on file, is 

one from the Hon. Wm. Ctarmiduul, on the proven- 

*itw\ of injury to agriculture by birds, insects. &c. — 

•inoerely regret our inability to giTC it in this No. 



Clover Fields. — If you have any clorer fields— 
we trust you have — sow on every acre a busbi 
Plaster. If you shall have discovered that pla 
has ceased to be as operative as in former ye 
make a compost of equal parts of plasUrt ashes 
salty mix the whole together, and sow two bushel 
each acre. 



The Hon. J. A. Pearce has consented to deli 
an address before the Agricultural Society of C 
Co., on the 4th of April next, at 4 o'clock, in 
Court room in Eikton. Judge Chambers, if 
health permits, is expected to attend, and will i 
address the meeting. 



We have re<*.eived a letter from the Hon. I 
lougkby Newton, of Va., making some statement 
the farming operations of E. Rvffin^ Esq., the i 
known distinguished editor of the Farmers* Regb 
and promising to furnish us with full details of 
extraordinary success. Owr readert majf oMlic^ 
some valuable information Jrom thts source* Mr. i 
fin^s nett profits have been not less than 15 percc 
and some years but little short of 20 ! 



Tiic Duke or Northumberland. — ^Tbe Port 
of this celebrated bull will be found on another p 
There are a number of animals in Virginia that 
trace their pedigree to the "Duke;^^ and we h 
that the efibcts of the introduction of his stock h 
been very beneficial in the grazing diitricta of I 
SUte. 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Fromtke I9lh of January to the ^th of F^krvtr, 
Kept at Schellmaii Hall, near li<yke8Vill«, Carroll Com^,' 

Tiiken at 6 o^eloeky a^m.,^ o*elock, noon, and at 6 oVifc 
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FLORICULTURE. 

Prepared for the American Farmer ^ by S. Feast, Florist. 

CameUioM will now be maki nfs their growth ; syringe freely, 
And keep tlie foil liberaiiv watered. 

Jixaleat, will now be flowering, and will require increaiscd 
■unpltei or water. 

Verttentu in Binall pots, should be repotted, and their branelies 
tied neatly to stakes. 

Peletrgoniunu showing flower buds should have plenty nrair 
and water — attend to fumigation on the flrsl appearaiice of the 
Green Fiy. 

RMe$ in pots now hloominff, should receive moderate piip- 
piies of water, and plenty of air — fumiente when they ne**d it. 

Caehuet will now be coming into bloom, and will require 
more water. 

Hariy ,innwU» for early bloom, sow as soon as the fro«i is 
over as poMible. 

HyacifUk and Tulip bed$ may be uncovered about the Ia>t 
of this month. 

T^ender Jlnnual Ftower Seeds should be sown as directed la^t 
month. 

GomaUom, and ntlier Plants in frames, should have plenty 
of air every flne day. 

RoMs, Honemuacleif Grnpe T^ne»^ Sec. should bo pruned 
and trained, before dressing tlie borders, liio latter part of thin 
luoutb. 

Rewevo of the Tobacco and Grain Markets, reported for 

the '*Jimerican Farmer,'' by J. Vf\ Sc E Reynolds, 

Farmtn and Planters' Agents, March \st, 1849. 

The montb now just closed has been marked by 
great dullness in both the tobacco and grain markets, 
but more particularly of the former, as the inspec- 
tions, at this period of the year, amount to almost, 
we might literally say, nothing, as a large proportion 
of the very small weekly inspections, reported by the 
inspectors recently, are merely a RE-inspeclion of 
tobacco that has been before entered on the inspec- 
tion books and inspected informer years: and we 
might add, that this hat been the practice, in the 
beginning of every year, for several years past ; and 
it 18 not done to deceive the purchasers, a;* might at 
first be supposed ; for but few agents could be found, 
even if they desired such a thing, who would have 
the hardihood to attempt such a thirii; upon the as- 
TOTE PURCHASER, who, although he knows but little 
of the cultivation of the weed, yet, after it is culii- 
f ated and packed, no horn worm,, of the most refined 
taste, ever understood its peculiar quality and sweet- 
ness, in its^een state, betterihan does the **penetra- 
ting german," in its dry state. But the disadvan- 
tage of this re-inspection is, that it has a tendency of 
making our statistics of the growth of Maryland to- 
bacco, each year, vert uncertain, as all tobacco 
inspected, for instance, in the year J848, is counted 
as the growth of 1849 ; and that inspected in 1849, is 
put down as the growth of 1847, and so on ; and in 
this way the growth of Maryland tobacco has been 
estimated at from 2,000 to '3,000 hogsheads larger 
than it really has been for several years pa»t. The 
real obect of reinspection is to see huw the article 
has kept, and restore confidence in it on the part of 
the purchaser, and the consequent increased proba- 
bility, in many cases, of obtaining fairer pricet^ ; but 
it is of little use in the common qualities. The crops 
to come to market, this year, is said to he superior, 
in "color,^^ to any that we have bad for several 
years : if so, it will operate very favorably on prices, 
at there is a large stock of very common tobacco 
now on hand, and very little good ; and it may afford 
an opportunity for agents to get off their common 
ftock at, perhaps, /atrer rales. 

The writer has recently returned from a visit 
through a part of the tobacco section, and the quality 
of the la?»t yearns growth is apparently much better 
than u^iial. We are sorry to state that the accounts 
from Kiirope, since our last monthly review, are not 



of a decided pacific character, and there are at lent 
room for fears that the tobacco trade may, this year, 
again be interrupted. We would adviao ourplioten 
to divide their crops equally between grain and Uk 
bacco, so far, at least, as their lands will admit of it, 
but, at all events, not to plant more tobacco this 
they have done for the two last yean. We quote 
common dark crop and second tobacco at 2^ to (3; 
good crop, 3ai to(^4|; good and fine reds, 5to^i 
ground leaf, )i\ to if^7, as per quality. Ohio fair lo 
good red, 4^ to ^9 ; fine wrappery, 12 to $18, spaa* 
gled, 6 to $1U ; yellow, 10 to $15. 

Grain. — Receipts small; we quote common red 
wheat, 95 to 100 c; prime red, l.U6to$l.]U; white, 
1 06 to $1.15. Oats, 28 to 30. Rye, 60. White 
Corn, 44 to 46; yellow, 50 to 51 cents. 

At the mcetmg of the Board of Managers of the 
State Society, a paper was presented and read froB 
Mr. Fisher, the consignee of the cargoes of Peruvian 
guano now in this market, stating the terms upon 
which it will be sold, os follows: 
50 tons or upwards, $45 84-100, per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
10 to 50 tons, 50 84-100, per ton of " " 

A less quantity than 20 tons not offered. Smaller 
lots can be had of dealers at $51 per ton of 2,000 Ibe. 

CHEMICAL MANURE, 

Manvfactmtd by the *' George Bomtmr JS^eto York 

Manure Company.'* 

THIS Manure is made chiefly of Fecal matter 
from the sinks, in which is mixed a small por- 
tion of substances that are of themselves powerful 
pgcnts of vegetation, and possess the virtue to fix 
and retain the amnioniacal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has al- 
ways been, to find out some process by which ex- 
crements might be solidified quickly, and all their 
fertilizing properties so strongly retained, that the 
manure ntuy dissolve slowly in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the plants, and therefore, produce iu 
effects for a time equal to that of farm manure.— 
This process was at length discovered by the French 
Chemists, and is now practically carried out with 
complete success in more than sixt^ of the large 
cities in France, where sucti facibries are in full 
operation. 

The *«G. B. N. Y. M. Co.*' has established a 
Factory, on an extensive scale, near the city of New 
York, m which they manufacture this kind of man- 
ure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained in thn 
country at less expense than in France, the manure 
will not only be made stronger, but will be sold it 
a price less than in the French cities, this price be- 
ing so established as to afford only the reasonable 
remuneration to which we are honestly entitled, tba 
more so, as its manufacture is not of the mostagret- 
able kind, and withal troublesome and laborious. 

I'he manufacturing department is under the spe- 
cial charge of George Bommer, esq., who has a per- 
fect scientific and practical knowledge of manure 
matters generally, and the company has established 
a standard for the strength of its manure from 
which it is intended not to deviate, so that its cus- 
tomers may at all times be furnished with an artiole 
really worth what they pay for it. Our maDore k 
an inodorous grain, and as the substancea frooi 
whichit is made contain of themselves all the ald- 
ments necessary to the fertilization of the loil and 
growth of plants, it is extremely well adaptadto 
such purposes. 
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nantire an acre highly* it requires 13 to 15 

or 3G to 45 bushels spread broadcast. Ap- 

I hills, one half of this quantity will suffice. 

lication ii simple and easy, and printed in- 

ms for its use will accompany every parcel 

order. 

lesiro it to be remembered, that our manure 



Circular to the Farmers of Maryland. 

YOUR attention is c&lledtoa new article of 
Manure, manufactured in Baltimore, known as 
CHAPPELL'S FERTILIZER, OR AGRICUL- 
TURAL SALTS. This article is composed of the 
same materials as are found by analysis in the ash 
of plants. It consists of a mixture (in proper pro- 



similarity lo another, known under the name | portions) of Bi Phosphate of Lime, and Magnesia (or 
jdretie," alihough the principal component j bones dissolved in sulphuric 9iC\d,) Sulphates qf ^tO' 
(the Fecal matter) is the same as that which , ^nonia. Potash, Soda, and Lime, Animal Charcoit, SUi- 
in puudrette in a much leis proportion; our coles of Potash, ^^lumina and Magnesia, and, as these 
ry substances, as well as our manufacturing j constituents indicate, is intended to restore to Iho 
, are altogt-tlier of a different nature and kind, soil, all the inorganic materials abstracted by vegeta* 
lon^s not to us to eulogize further the quality \ tion. It has been ascertained that a soil containing a 
ir.iMure, what we desire at present is, to call ' suffi'^ient quantity of these salts, is always fertile; and 
ic members of the agricultural community to their absence constitutes what is called '• ^om-ou/ 
and we have reasons to assure them, that I Land.** The analysis of rich soils show a good sup- 
ill find it the most profitable manure they j p)y, and poor land a deficiency. 
>ed. I The inorganic matter abstracted from the soil by 

Price ^ taken at the Factory : . the growth of different crops is the same, varying 

;ents per bushel, without package; 50 cents only in proportion, it is^ therefore evident that if w« 



ihel. packed in barrels; or, $1.50 per barrel, 

e included. 

Ts addressed to the above company at this 



supply to the soil a sufficient quantity of each m^* 
terial thus abstracted, we restore its itrtility. 
The correctness of the above, has been fully sus- 



12 Green wich-st.. New York, will be prompt- , tained by the use of the agricultural salts, the la»t 



ided to. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE BOMMER, Director. 
York, January, 1849. 
The Factory will be in full operation early 
ipring:, and manure can be had in April next, 
any time afterwards Feb. l-4f. 



::iNG— FE.VcrXC— The iindenigned ii now prepiir- 
to furnish the entire appanitutf, or any part oftlie ma- 
exhibiiod in operation h* the i«e FMirtoT the Mary- given of its value and effects on poor land 



season. It has been used on poor land, and 25 to 38 
bu!»hel8 of wheat obtained, with a superior crop of 
clover. As a top dressing on wheat, 8 bushels ad« 
ditional baa been realised. On the spring crops, of 
com, oats and clover, the yield has been doubled. — 
It has been used on the same field, (as an experi- 
ment) with the best Peruvian Guano both on eom 
I and oats, and the yield has resulted in favor of the 
Fertilizer. The most respectable reference can be 



«uiute. and the Stale Auriculiural EihlWOon, for tiie , This article having been used with such favorable 
rture of the new, bcauti till find highly rconoinical kiuff _-,-„i,- »u- «^«.«„f««««--- ««««, <«ir«M u «»«<*..:... i 
rifr, flsjnred and described in the* Aoroft No. of Ui« «>««•. the manufacturer now offers it to agricul- 
n»rl847-togeiher with the Patent Riifhi for nny of the I tunsts with the full confidence that it will largely 
of uu% stnte, upon reatonabje terms, to fuch as de- 1 repav for the outlay, and that it is the cheapest 
p;,i thoso or Frpdcrick, Wa*lilnrton, Carroll, Moiii- ; manure they can use. 

I'rinrc fJ(;or:»c's, Baltimore and Kent— aloo, for the i ^^_ "^ iiriu 1**1. uul 

rriir.ry of Virginia, or any part of it-likcwi,.e for any I ^^ ^e»*y poor land 2 barrels to the acrc should be 

(Mitiitrn Stateit except Kentucky— See the reports of applied, on that in better condition, one, to one and 

a half barrels. It is calculated in using two barrels 
you supply to the soil sufficient salts for a rotation — 
a? a top dressing, one barrel pnt on utter a rs\n, of 
when the land is wet, and in all cases near the sur- 
face and not ploughed in, broadcast and harrowefl 



:cus published in ttic late December No. of the Ameri- 
n«r. C. COLEMAN* 

IcNuant, Frederick county, Md., Feb. Ib49. It-inh.l. 



PLOUGHS ! PLOUGHS 1 1 

Th«t 8ub!<criber iii manufacturing PIonphM 

of various iiatterns and of di(f«-rent fci-iif!<; • • - , 

aho Wheat Fan?, Cylindrical Straw Cut- when practicable. J'he Ammonia >n this prepanN 

lers, Corn and Tobacco tJuiutrator^ tion is a Sulphate, and therefore not vulatile as in 

>.sHmr>iAcllfNriaifd''H^^^^^^ i'ho^.haf* ben.g soluble -the rail, 

e uj^ed »»>• the follauintf frenUenien, lo whom reference Qissoives lliem, and lliey thus saturate the soil Willi 





W. Bofiweii, Y. lliiwcfl, of Calvert CO., Md. A?ent of- limited extent, and as the demand during the seed- 
)avis, Baii.more CO lor sate of the uoodcock Plow I i„g reason, during last fall, was much greater than 

lylvania Grain Craoles. CIiAS. II. JiKl.lii . 1 * , . 1 i- j •« 11 t - j • i5i /• -» 

!»nff*am ^//ci/, enirnnre (h»m How.ird-8t., near Piatt, j could be supplied, it would bC advisable for those 

aiid »torc, Hoirfngi>worth-pt. corner Pratt. I who may wish to obtain a supply in time, to send in 

~ ' their oruers and purchase at once. 

Price %20 per ton of 3000 lbs. put up hi b«rrel9|0f 



K— LI MK— The ttiibacriber is prepar*^ to ^lrni^ll from 
I depot Ht the City II lock, BalUmore, ALUM STONE 
if the purest description, deliverable at any point on oa/\ lu u m u j i* *jj 

sapcike Uay or iu u-ibuutrici, at such price* as cannot j •"W IDS. eacn. 1 erms, casti on delivery. AddresSy 

P. S. CHAPPELL, Chemist, Baltimore. 

Aoff. — Guano is deficient in alkalies and solphfttM 
— this preparation has a sufficient supply, and for 
this reason on some soils, is superior to it for pro- 
ducing large crops. Patent Right ucnrtd. feb 1 



CH2$e. 

also prepared to Turnish ftuperior building Lime nt35c. 
lel, in hhd5., or at .*! per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 

City block, Baltimore. 

Hassey's Reaping Machtne. 

increasing; demand forthi«7mprement has induced the 
jbacriher to make largrer prepHratiou'i fur the harvest 
iny previous* year, yet it will be ncceMary in order to 
iMippoinUnent, that flmuers lend in their order.'* at 
day. OBED HUSSEY. 

lore, Jannary 18, 1?I9. Feb. 1 



FOR SALE. -100 bufihers of BONE SNAYING:*— by 
E. BALL, 
fob l-tf Evt Fall! Arenue, near the Brid^, BaIliiuor«u 



THE intKClIT riKHEK 



TOfc. IT HO. ft 



DRCRY'S HORSE POWER GRIST MILL. 




THE abow cut represent* Charles JI. Drurj's 
Hone rower Gnit Mil], wkioh ivas published 
io the AmericaD Farmer anc year ugo-y the; liave 
been In use cvir siDce, u tlic aimaxed carlificaies 

West R-jkb, Januarj 30, 1849. 

JM-. CWfc) ir. »riirs— Sir,- I. liave used your 
Kill Cm more tljin a jeur, and U 9(il] contmues to 
EiTe eMire latiiraclion. I grind ones a forlnighl 
WurtMB bushels of corn, yielding from- seven teen to 
aeveBtien and a half bushels of good uual, atthe 
nta oEfouE buxhels pet hour witli Tivu hor»es. 

Tour bofse power 1 also consider the bcil I have 
•rerMen. kam, terj respectfully. 



IbiiBg M*d yo'M railL tlie 



J.Tn 

e length ot lime 



Mr. Thomas has, I fullj conetir io tlie epiniM it 
has eipressed in regard to it, and jour bonuMWtn, 
in all its particulara. Tmomu J. H*»l. 

To Mr. Chai. H. Dnrj. Light-aL WbuL 

Persona in want of auch an article ara mtuiwi 4. 
eillier ofllieaboiregeDUeB)en,oru>Dr. JbrnuCb^^ 
ton, Mr. Sprigg Harwood, of Anne Aruodal ooiiBHr 
or to Mr. ¥. D. Hance, ot CaWerl eouDtr, or Mr, 
John Hamilton, of Gheirlea countj. Obb ma* bt 
seen soon at Mr. M. B. Carroll'*, Prin*. fteona^ 
countj, near Notlinghaniv 

C. H. DRURT. 

With whom may be Iband Hone Pbwen, Thnrit- 
ing Machinet, Wheat Fana, Com Sballcn, Bin* 
Cuttert, Grain Cradles, Plows, Hamiwa, Cultinlaa, 
&c. be. HBliingtieiiTlk-Mtrta,.tanitr tfPrm. 

Baltimore, March, 1649. ^h I 



e, WHEAT FANS, fORN 8Hei-l:.IR8 
AUCAL STRAW CUTTERS, fcc. lie. 




» KNK)K 8TBei:T, xljau) 



t HUAI^ Africa 
'"^'I'l^opiMorUllfWrtM.BW.. ^ 
et. SANDS, Oa*« or tb* AmilaH Faiw^^ZSTiL 
c"!?- IlfoitMntHTaitUmwBipMatk,. lS.tr 



THE AMBRIC 




THE MOORE & CHAMBERLAIN PLOW. 

CbuBb»liln>i Plon u «lilHu4lucly on iIif nun DfTlKn. 
P. Snlilor, of HonifoainT tointy. we hrri^by cenKy Ihn' 
In onr Jvdpunu ttar worii wm pnfomied Initac bail miuipcr 



JlMU BtI 

V JT. 17. M 



I, TV «. V. Matt, gf Bd 

no V OB b« kW mlj <( Naj. II 



Wl|fB~HERCEl~E 
Tba* potuoM wen 
in New Jcney fn>ai letd aF 
riTboUi romilymDd IBU ulEUIlDi. Aoduniclu 
M fnJia ili« boUaw beul, (ncidaui u Uie old vule 



SAMUEL BANDB, 



310 THE aMERICAX PARMER. TOL. tf.— 4fl. ! 

Id^m •mallquanUiipiuiHiii purehui-n. | %. \W MJ mi'9 

fronnueh dMknullieyeiBrrl)' uiMin. i _. __. _ 

A. n. ALI.E> 
Jul 41 lt«ui]l9l IV 



PaUMlUM THRESHER AND CLEANER 23.000 copies haTc alreadj been piibliihed, hH,i 

FAHMKRSvhnwiiniilKiiwhPiuitirmtiRl.ckmcdud ler jesrs of patient labor and close inrestigilie 
•creeiiMlaioiieai.ilihefiiiienpuniilun.wiiiiiniireeenno- rompleteJ hii great work, enlitlerl Colf'j ^ncrit 
SJ'ttlSuIli^AS.^i'iir/'iS^ii'llSi^^^^ ^'''' ^'*- A work which we beltoe h distin 
d(la.v, mnruitanliit ine riinpiiilt,><flrFi rniu» arilmriTd:'' kn; similar work, ere r berore offered to the Ame 
«, hcwcnr, bnvhy l>(<«>^ J" ^H^J"^ "f ** "j; ,*"''<^J «an public. Wo beliere lo for the fullowiDf reaui 
jSlr.^™,^^I!IftailIwrf.wr.«nN«lII^'I.i;/i'.. *'■""■!'»? """" "°'^ """ ■ PnKticil oi 
•inpil«»dBnu!iinl,MD(i!ft4l7iirrdh)iinlinKrrriiniinuul>. oi« on which Mr. Cole lias spent man; jeui of itu 
Wawillichvera Tlin4iir,wtikli*iiinnuupiiiiliTcii*iui- and close eiaminallDfi. and knowine the wanb 
h» nd Kmniu, >lnUBr n tti* onr wkieli nak lliv 1-1 pn- i),e conniunitT has met those want* in ■ njaio eg 
■itan (aiid Uai fiv univi-rdl aiHent.V at iIw lam Exbihiii'triT . - _■',, -j- * . t - !■,- 
In U» citr uT Baluniirt, I* ■■ an ciiinl tl'laBn In nUwc di ctse and faniiliar Diaoner. aTOidins technicalilii 
nMHniiraia nuraiinniiir^llUiOcuihriliiii IbrSIW. and ultra icientiGc speciGcationa and defloitioi 
»iiMtl^l>irwcli>iwiaadraatBipranui«iiiiiilw(ni>d i.seful onlj to the few, he hu made a work intalla 
!_'^*'_"?»'l^..*P*™,?^;?'"' blelosll. ItwillbeeDiphatieilly abookfar 
^ _ TBE PEOPLE. 

U lo nibiHKl) VVImimi In thmhed, cJcitiKd andlnfiFil Siccsblt, ]I will hire an unprecedented aalci 

^:n52:Js;;:;riS!;;ijid^ijSbZs:srs^^^ primed p,B... munrated wkko. 

tlwibiipM4ES. one hundred beautifull; executed engrsTingi, 

Pemn who havf ITaur Powm, bjr u»>(OHr Thmberaiid Brown, and will be told for 50 cent*, firmlj baund 

ATLEEkBLrTHE,Ne«-*Vind.or,l*«f.,llCo.,Md. , Walher, and Si) cenU in franej Cloth, with | 
backs. Jt will roniain full dtreetioni for Rbisii 



GOLD WABHISG MACHI.\eS. ; Prapag.tm? and Managing Fniit Trees, Shmba k 

rwiBP.i.nrfinM'it'nf ^w'™T.riI'inM'n»,'iiiintf..n. i. thu Pl'il', w'"! ■ descriplton of the best varietie* 
J iwXm SMinW^B^«°(oreof Unick-ij™.. u" FRUIT, embracing sereral new and valuable kin 
kiKk iiinil. (conuinint • liro per Rntw In loldi f;in>,ni n- : embellished wilh E>igra*ings, and oulUnes of FRUI 
TS2e"iIll«IS««'M'l2i^!;™''BO^ """"' ""'" deiLgnj. Emphaticall] 

olli»fe™<wi«iacieJ^T*eriiiWbeo»™rtlVhmd.hnw',l Bool£ lOr ETervbodV. 

nur or ilMiiM power. Pnre of hand HacMiei, 91i tn 93i I . „, , ■ \, ■ , . 

cuNi Iwrw power piiehinei, fWeaeli. AddlUoaal acvei, ! As well for the man who eati Fruit, as for h 



ho raises It. Tbii Tiluible work will ba publi: 
lA^ aid ennpMM k* 



Ifi^lil'.iijll^r:!'.:,^;!!!!!^ ed earlj in rebru.ry. 



and mM r«™Uy cH..>»cud n>li.iiii untHgruikindoineK- l/lrt 11 pTIIVrqiC! 

l.« aiid aBiyiDf appenlui, eniciU>> wid reuru, wllb |>rint- lUU Atf£|ll 1 Di 

■7d<rceiiiwi IbriuEif , Pnuipt aed Hoh, WhinrT'i «le)m- **'*' ***■ "*" * *'J 

edliflH,H''WiDi,CBrUHidn'h«ellHrniwi,AfiwiilUinillni- Acli«, inleltigenl, and honest, are w»nt( 

g^u, F«ia ud Uardri. Seed., fce. ke., ii Ue k».e.i ,^1, i^^^ |n e„^ glalo in tlie Union. 

^nie'piiblieare»utiniiecliipdn>tp4irrhuin(Gold>lKlilD«*. CB[»Ul of from ^ to $50 will be a 

Inliaiian and cDunim'ciu uf Mr. Lcnrenwonli'i pueni, u dress, (post paid; the publishers, 

:KXr™'''»sss,'vi;'ri's'is™aiar john p, jewett & co. 

OSAGE OKANGE ?E:t:D.— fertuni wMiiiin lo oliuin a IH^A rare chance Tor Agents to sake moncj. 

«dnrS«eo'f'«.^na'^*"^'™^'''''''''^''°*""dt^i''' CUSHI.VG fc BROTHER. Baltimore, 

^ -—■ '- Are General Agenla for Ibe Publliheri, for I 

Wftrrftuted French Barp Mill Stonea. Bute of Marjland. Fab.l.Si 

^ ^ r.i ;\E, cpcALico.k TheaboiB workwillbeooMiIeMthotMIecer 



11 qnalilT. TtnuGaaDa has ken ■■ 

•nakiin haat. FaHlak* 

lEd I. FISUER, No. ;i j^rcrl Wlm 



THE AHERCAN FARMBR. 
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,. . indet of I'-i 
I, Cuttlcaten, 



. H-lAit-f-mi, Cen-SAfUin, SlrwCulltn, bidlw 
Vsnr-Ponrt, rkwUni ittiicAJiin, (-e. ti— Uiruuit 
iiriim, would ifffiriM UHtifiiciiliunleaiumiinltyariru 

if ihe oixBiHi: VViuv Flow, (rl(h( Bad Icn biuul] 
c<lorUieRi["^ninn pnie" ind JuiUy eelelmted New 

[I'd la aiind tbe iniMi rUKCil wini fljuiil (o ntel, m 



DDi.E, HABNESS AND TRUNK 

MANUFjICTORV. 



, Uirpci Bifi, Mnt ind UlTd Bifi, fce.. 



It ridn ud •afiiy la ihc liai 



11^ In Uie dlT. 
iDR SxMlaa te 



FIVE THOUSAND PLOWS 



A. B. ALLEN «i CU. 



■HALl'RU H<»OFINO FBI^^Thii Mt ii 

ihv Di.i^iil'nilu'iivii, andRwihMllniiiliipboiiniiia. Ii 
I u>eil III Knrimd, wjiere It li pWEntad, MBd tritimanl- 

I UIIESST k CilLMURE, Billlmora. 



UU»IIS. PLOUGHS, PLOUGHS, 

kiiiili iiT AvrtrulliirU linplriiiauliiiiidMKlilnFrynii 
.'[I III iM vvij' li»iHaiEriiil#. UriM ■ prkcUcil miku 

I red rifl: Is ri) iiie 1 H'umii Ml nrtlcJui pyirhu 
•Uili|i-liini-Hi. I Mill Biuiufitmua-ikr Wllcjr, EnMte, 
t IIii.hiii,uhI Uw Uatawire Pmiiiun Fwiiflu.baUi 
III Ivii liHiid. I mil uito Annt (br tke Ml* ind tiitinii. 

••(iUmti.iltimaiiHMii'ilmi ~ — ■ - 

lilmi/tlo luok Um Hint and (cn .. , _. 

: uw MwtlBiid Htarr FMr, blM » Filim 

IDili of Uia lIUi nmiiib, ltS4S,»er nuoibt ^. 

Tliin |>hiack ia iM ll|liuui dnufht ptouib, by nru 300 
in miy oUiei pluuth in urn:. I ua ■In Aieni for Pen- 
[■hU nl PrniKivlviuill Pionur Wh«M Drill, Ibr Wbeit, 

Oau— eniuidcicd tbe beni iir4 nort pucAvi Drill '- 



inn Flaufhi. 

OH, hy k; U. 






indkerj 



liiiic Uamw, 

• I'ueiii llalbi.-.i.iu. 

cIbi EdteT.<.'i^>i 

ni M*rliliii-a and Beputun, Cam ShcUw*, itinw 

the ilnnlng Mar. Btiat a pnctinl warkaitn myidf, 
in( nriri UMiUoo ti> oiy biHlnai, and inlai Uic b«i 
-tall. I uainni all tnido. Call andiecRiryoimcltti 

mn.r.. ' ^NICHOLAS V. MOTT, 

■ itcrel, 3th donr rtinn Ih« Lriinfion Mnrkft, 

and adioiniiic the llindTiTam. 
I nrden utdnncd toN. V. Roll, PautuKt, wLU 



I'ac 



in fumlih Biilldlni and A|- 
1 on ihfl Back Sarin, eomic 



reiX k BOBINSOK Cl9 BMtk 



HorM Powen, ThreihlDg Maohlnei, 
Ploufha, Ac. 

FOR SALE AT LESS THAN FII18T COST, 
niHE nibKribcr advcRlMd tail tniin Mnck nt lmplpn«Mi 
M. Ar aala at aucUnn, lo ukr plue at Uw lale Snu Aari- 
ealninl Faii, lidd in ihia eil]'. Ml nnc tmna psnnluea u 
make ttaD nls till Batnrdiir, Ihr laal dav of Uir >alr, irhn the 
vlitlon had naMIr laft Uie eilv, iw did nol iK»nip(lih hit ob- 

en aad Thmlilat Madilnet. Or l>i< nwa jiau-ni Ima FVtuw 
Cflladrieid Buaw Catnt, all olUi nm kniwii, aiidimi id' 
ihcin kla in inch Ute, Itttri Rir hand in bnnie power, levnlT- 

day; a Wkeat Paa, and ■ Pan for deaiiiiif doFcc Had, Coni 
and Cnb Grindgn, and awiiy nUxr wtid«,iillBiada]B alklth- 

liir lew Uwn ihe Briteoat. *• he bu wi ninin u aiora Uwid.— 
Hb Ilia alao RirHle wry low. Laihe*, una *an larn ftn luni- 
ln|, boraiiif and ehiMkinn ■ Hlwlianiilli'a Brllnwa, (wtiMi 

and Hradinf Tnnia, Slei%aa, Wl ooa Trip HiuiiBwr, Ihmnh? 
Metm, DrningBdi'i Panenia with dita, tie.i one Hoittiuf 
Wheel, Orindeioiwa and Grind Slone Praiaer: a iieat Tanely 
ofHanldlni Riak>i4(reaivBrteiynrPliiu(li niuntie,|nHind 
and tinlilird in Ihe beilnaiioer, wiUi iUhiw-lKiMd orauperior 
quBjiijr. AIM pBitetai fiu Hnne JNiwui, Com Shellm, kc. 
all of which will ba wild il liir Ima than atry can b* ntda.— 
All penon* wriUnt for inranoaiiun are fipect'd in par their 
pnatac- J. S. EASI'MAN, 

dec I In lbs n-arnriBO Weal Pralt Street. 



^ 



niOBILR SBP.n STORR. 
^CJtlCVLTlTRJIL JISD HORTICVLTURJU, 
MAKVy.iCTVRERS' AGENTS Jtr UaSalea/ 
Plort, SITOK tMUn. t:un SteUert. Harmmt. Oj. 
""' "' — r», HVrr Rumi, ft. I'AC UBdeialfned 
ran dev.iu.'d w Ihe Mlniarenieiii otAf- 



uid HonicultuiBl ImplcnieDIi, looH and Biachla- 
nduced lo "pen an Ananey iii llil* clly, dtvoted 



AUKICULTUKAL AGEMJV WAflEIIUUSE IN MOBILE, 

Ct paid) niallni Lo PInwa, llrirriiw.. BmIIp", tullivatnrFj 
« I'uwen., Gniii and Bici: Tlin>ii>'», HuNiii| tladiliiu, 
FaiiBitif Millt,CMIiifl Gloa, aodall oUier artidea aittUI u> 
Plmltn and Apiealiuriala. 

It maf koptoper lo add ihnt ibr frent MnMlo and Ohio Ball 
Biiad, •'I' which Habile will be the depot, will lu on Inanpid 
and ceiuin eompleiioB, and Umt ibia will nbnrily he a polni In- 
l*noi lu none in Uie Union, Ihr the aale of evrrylhlni cob- 
neeud wiUi Ih* nul ialeieai of Agrtcukure io Alabama, Mia- 
aijalpul, TennetKC and Keiilurkv, aiid^ihr<.ii|li Uie IhibIbiu 
ar lilt Road at ihe mouUi atUii Ohm, with Uie "Great Weal," 



m-At 



jept., IMS. B. B. NOBTU k L-O. 

; Hon. John Cajle, Member if Contreaa i Mtaara. 
Eailon, Erqa.; 1. G. Lynn, Erq., V. S. Hirdwl. 



Robert Dcahat Co.; Oatid Hlodder, Eh), 



Lmacuinebv,— 



AfiieulunI i 

iD^BllDI. 1 



jwHUlaloinbyatMm, 

irWIiecti; H nnc Pawn irf Ta- 
rn gas lo 4900, and ewA alaple, 
T» PoHirt TirocUv JIaettie, 
low price oTflfiS eoapMe t lb* 
Is lUMM pawer, Bcciir"-t i* 



THE AMERIC 




rl'uKi' 



AVK FOR HM.F, 



,f qmuiuiy aiM lUBirt 



unit ii mAmUT lh« iigrn vi bo Hun 

(-■jlinWrnl ^4 LViiniDiu Mra» U 
■bnut lu ilm uiil HIihK 

CMk uml IM (>i«lm-Tlil- iiwHiiH f wliiilrmlily iidai 
c4fiiirnudilii(iillktnd<nri[miB , ,. 

DoDiHHe Hiiir i^.nf tSmi JUi«-TI» ■H-tl ptrftct >liU 
IbnklndlnllilHn Irj'. 

Om SWIin Hir H-mn uid H«nd l-awBr— ™biK.ii; nU U 
OMWl iironmd piiii'rnii. 

IlcDWiiAMiii(*taii.(inJH'.'i— 1,111* iraimvwI.miHl'icollei 

LImi tlm^if ..ri>iilririiBn1 III.<rniiiial'T. 

iJtn* ^ncai-4 hlui •in ii.b Lfv«r riaii, aiiil 2 iHHn Ed 
|M< {.'iHln- 

nnnMnf JfurjMiiB-4 tiifh, niliile "T wiiiufhl iK.ii, ve 

WbttL Cnro rni'd SmiUI Pi'iil i>riUi. 

llo»a, GcMn wid IIr) Ji>i>"'<. 

Vri>d«on«i <u> rtieti'm ILilIen^Oi Vnkr*-!-,,.! Hii 
AiKBH— ANi ti tmnc mt-nnamuof ti.\Rt>F.\ ■nil flKL 
TOOLS, tfEEIl I'urA'I'UES, I'lLEES, Pi-ANTK, Ke. ke. 

Fnr paniciilan IM dHcripUva i.'BUln«r, lo bu had ai d 
Btorr. R. SINl'LAlR, JK. k (JO., 



Agrlcnitnral and Seed IVarchcwc, 

tf-tSHiKOTON crrv. 

THE Prnpneuusfthiieiabllillninil reapKlftlD inlMI- 
■ilrutinn or Muylud ud Vlijliiia urleidmitM * lb 
■lock of Inijilnniiiiu ud MatUatrj, wMeli !■ m oMiAi 



kf. kp., ire of ifag niul ippiDvad Undi, ud. Id rilEMi^i 
wimnied lo ^vt fVlincilini lo tbe parcMuer 

■II partifts wiiiial dlaH|i|>nLnrn»nt; uid Iha pidlle nqi* 
ii|inu beluihiniwbHl only wUli incbu an h m — ttttjm 

III nddltjon lo Idn unul npplr, be bu ■ lM|a klUlm 
milKhat iitwClnver.S(!i!d, enunlf tna tmm rlnnlK iIhOiM 

(inwit<«<!d,mi'hudBiu|Tolauedt TI Ilii nililil^, 

niidrn-ryiHtiervtrUtfaf Md BmM >hh1It k« la liaH 
KiinliHii tiuuMk FFTZHUaH COTL^ 

nEBUVlAH AND PATACONU aiTANO^^rani 
JTriTeivcd ■ e«r(o of yny •aperiarr«uviuQnM,Ik* 

bnnuii ud DllHn, who winhlo lecan ■ «!■( HMli, M^ 
Dir an ruil)' call, ILki iiupHEHl ud BUtad "Na.1." 



ubnUBIUl builrls, 
A'aU 

frbi.-iat 



■ loiof PUwoBiu Oaaaa, latjal 
riTZHUGH cbsLE, 



VALUABLE LAMU t^k AaLK. 

THE undanHxnMl ofltei lbriBl*,la<im bod*,aila|» 
linu, or IVii Lhmjo IMUitt 



^. 



, ■ Ihvh HipplF af ItonlEo 



HAYLAND FOR 8ALB. 

IN pnnHBMm oTmj eonawnlUI bnlUi, I oOH thrulo, 
ny nlaiUH Duin. ftrasrljr Uw (Male iir D Stiinrt, nn., 
alavWird niiBy IkauaaMl dnilaii upmi li, cnitrhiiit Ua 
he. Willi laqi' iiuaiiiitliw ■d'liiiK, naiiarr, k>-.i Ir ' ■ 
5 niim ftom BiUllBBin', lulww ii ttae llutibRl ai 
mada, Ote lallM brmil fm- fniiu udl (Mih 

Tlw Inpfun'miiiiW an far >upiirlDr lo OMho rtna 
Hi on brav- Tlie Iruil I' "■' i-1>nl« kJiuta, Uk t 

Id r^markaWy hiiallliy. 

linn been wcJI jirarcfk 

pliannl 
SiaidTiii beyond Ihe ""f""- (■ "^'" 
HBOke and neam bodaei 190 (f pl in leiigUi- On me i.,,,,—^ 
tide arc a bcaiitiftil brick dairy, a lum rougli-raiit 3 Mnry none 
dfr<!l1int,abBndiwinea(onetniulO'">d carriage hnue, ilatrlc, 
poullryand waannhoiuea. _, .t i j 

The mun dwEULng (a neat conage iriUi P""!^'' '"J *•' "J'' 



•tbidlnt In 



^.___, -.le-lbuTth of 

0( [laved ■uwl M r««l wMe urn 
. -J — . — j„ muddy 



i (lODlnwDod and pavlr 






.ighalalei , 

imed and improved by 



wbUeoakbolloiB. The land , 
UK whale bavlai been recently n-lioud and improi 
bonfr^DH, tdiea^lu. If uaed ai a prdm and dairy 
would be very lucrWlre. It wlflbo aold in OBitoi or divided 
InttlaalbccMnlryieata, kc. The ler ma win be tmj m»«nl 
tjnni cUy pnpeity i ' '" 



4,IB«. Bh.! 



JOHNH 
Haylind 



, (;AHI-KNTI1K'I# POINT FABM ai 



keu^llarradeaiaeeandBalUnon'. ThaenUraM 

tai na abnul E5U BCr», of which aaoa tU are ondir an 

liVHiliin, la many innre lylnf antaaeomninn, wblWartta* 

t%ir funliei iunirinailon, or fbr wond-eui map Aoa 

III im vieinJU', aapljeatlBn may be mada to Oaiirn kA 
ElkliHi, »td.-J. f. Hiiaalon.UotuinMa, Pm^~I. 8. Biamm k 
Son. riiila.— IlMaHeenfih(«p(uci,artn 
ml J. HOWABO McHBNEY, BaUi 




Or. Kinliii an Cliea 

Notice Qfthe Stale A«ilcu]-' 
lurai Boclety'i Rounu, ' 

Do. of [be Prize Exmyi, 

Do. of the ADcecdinp o 
the State Socl'ty, 

Do. of Gen. Cbapuiui'i Ari 



A^illeCMiStE^ 



le State SocieIy>i 



Do. of new IbRlliiert, Sin&o.orP<KnilarbS|lM 

To ConeiqBndsilii, «* --— -— .^— . 

Nodes of landed ailaU fiic 

aale, SI 
Do.o/Mr. CaTt(>kaMab- , 

lldmart, VI Htm tt a 

MieaofC(ii.(;^nB^Bril ** — " — 




ftcaXr.Na* 

CHOlebML 

9omo.arf]aBaOo.A 




WORK FOR APRIL. 

ing the Jabora of Ihi) month to jour con- 
' laeration, wo Bhall be brief, Ihero being no lime lo 
I if»te in speculations. We shaJJ, Ibcrerarc, content 
j turself with simplj conjuring jou bj CTcrj coniid- 
I iratioD which BhouU h>«e weight with men, lo ad- 
. Ireisjounelves to jour re^pecti re labors with indom- 
tible resolution, with unceasing energy, vilb wil- 
' log hearts Rud strong arms — lo determine^ come 
I that maj, to do, and haie, jour work well done — 
I lo do it at the right time, and lo always keep ahead 
' if it — lo CQinpleto whaleTcr jou maj begin before 
I Indcrtutiing anjthing else, eicept when compelled 
Ij neceisities which cannot be retisled — to keep 
irour fences In order at all times, and jour tools and 
, nplemenis in siich condiLions as lo be alwajs fit for 
i tse, and never delaj working jour crops when they 
; Bbj need it. If jou carrj out Iheso delcrmi nations 
' ou cannot fail to makes crop, and to enjoj tho 
[ deastnjc gratification to know thil you had fullilleil 
I our duty. With these admonitions we shall pro- 
eed in our detail of what ma; be advanlsgeousij 

II Oh tbb FiKH. 

■ Planting and Culture of Com.— TiMi or PtiUT- 
<Q.— It would be folljio atlemplloGx upon any 
iren daj ai the one Cor planting com, for such is 
le difference ID the climetea of our several Slates, 
lat the corn may be up and have hud two or three 
'orkiuiji in one, before the frost is out of the ground 
I another. State. We may, howeier, laj it down as 
criterion, that when the oak leaf is about one- 
! lurth Its natural lize is a good lime to plant corn. 
Prcparglum ef thi ground. — Where the ground may 
•le been ploughed through the winter, it should be 
arrowed so soon as the frosl is out of it,— and here 
will remark, that the harrowing should be 
; borough, as the finer and more complete the tilth 
be better will the corn grow and ripen ill grain, 
Dd that the ground should also be rolled. 
ir the ground is still to be ploughed, do it without 
■lay, M «oan as it ii in a condilion lo undervo the 
pcralioD — and be sure to plough deep. 
vtryfcrtilt, it shou 

ii •* w» hate fif!«ii uid. 



gross feeder, and will not produce well unless it bs 

liberally fed — whereas, if jou giro it plenty lo cat,' 
it is one of the most prolific and profitable ofall Iho 
nicmben of the grain familj. No com grower 
should think of applying less than SO double horse 
carl loadiof stable or barnyard manure , or a like 
quantity of rich compost, per acre: — and were ho 
lo apply twice thai number of loads, he would Knd 
his interest in it,- as upon half the quantity of land, 
and with half the force, he would make as much, if 
not mote, corn. To grow com upon poor JanU 
without plenty of manure, Is as diasppointing as 
it is prafitleas— »s ruinous to man, ai it is billing 

^uanlilyofSttiptT^en—A peck of serd is the 
quantity usually estimated a^beingtufliciei^I to plant 
an acre — five or six kernels should be ilropt in each 

hill. 

PripTuHtn efAt SkiL- Pul a pint of tar into a 
tub, over this pour two or three gallons of boiling 
water, stir until the tar is dissolved and incorporaled 
with the water, then put in a bushel of corn, and 
continue loatir until all the grains are coated. To 
make the erains srparale easily, they should then 
have equal quantities of plaster ani! athes strewn 

corn are covered with the miilnre of plnntcr nod 
uhei— Ihej may then be planted. No more pre- 
pared corn must be taken out at a time llian can )>« 
planted through each daj. It may lemain several 
days after preparation, if excluded from the air, 
without injury, hut does not bear exposure so well. 
'here is another method of preparing sied com 
eh IE laid not only lo protect it from birda and 
... I....... promote its early growth. It r ■'■- 



liuolve 3 lbs. of eopperal in i 
IS will cover* bushel of com; 
' it soak S4 h. 



m water 



1 ; then drain'off 
I i>f soft soap, so 

»- >« »«-, ,..« B. ...... -.. w ts done, add as 

much piaiteras will separate the grains and render 
Ihem fit for planting. We have prepared seed cum 
with the decoction of copperas and dried with plas- 
ter, and was pleased with the result, and have no 
doubt that the addition of soft soap, as recommend- 
ed, will prove, on trial, to be an improvemeni. 

Weak solutions of taHftirt, and Glmitr lallt, are 
spoken highly of as Moaki for the preparatmn of seed 
corn, the former we have used and IbougU well ot 
U, Lhe IkUcr b highly eamMnded bj olbMs. 
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Diftaiee i^ the rows, — ^This must be regulated by 
the height of the stalks — some kinds bear closer 

{»lantiiig than others — for a general crop, upon a 
arge scale, 4 feet each way, will be found an ad- 
Tantageous distance, as it gives ample room to work 
the crop, and sufficient stalks to produce a large 
number of ears. In rery strong soils, where plenty 
of manure is appled, force abundant, and great pro- 
ducts desired, the width of rows may be reduced to 
3 feet, and the corn drilled at a foot apart ; but as 
drilling requires a great deal of hand-hoeingt which 
is expensive, it cannot be recommended for any but 
small premium lots, as the cost of labor would eat up 
the profit of a crop, if carried out upon an estensiTe 
scale. 

As to the distance of the com rows, and the dis- 
tance of the stalks apart, that is a matter, as we 
have before premised, which should bear a relation 
to the size of the particular kind grown, the large 
Tarieties requiring more room to grow and pasture 
in than the small. But where the ground may be 
naturally fertile, and enriched by a plentiful supply 
of strong manure, and a heavy product is anticipated, 
the distance of both the rows and plants should be 
reduced, for as a stalk of com can only be expected 
to bear a comparatively small number of ears of 
merchantable com, quantity can only be ensured by 
multiplying the number of stalks upon an acre to 
yield the requisite quantity of grain. By looking 
through the numerous accounts descriptive of large 
1/uUs, we think it will be found, that they were the 
results of close planting; and indeed, it could not be 
otherwise, as the $talks must be present on the 
ground, or theirrain cannot be gathered therefrom. 
Close planting, however, increases the labor and cost 
of cultivation, and should, therefore, be well consid- 
ered before being undertaken. So long as the rows 
and plants are no$ too close, to enable the culturist 
to pass the cultivator or plough lengthwise and 
crose-wise through his com, the evils of extra cost 
and labor are avoidable, and so long, if his ground 
be good, and generously manured, he need not ap- 
prehend that the product will be lessened by prox- 
imity; for so long as there is room to cultivate and 
keep his crop clean, the earth open to atmospheric 
action, and to allow a free circulation of sun and 
air, he may rely upon its vigorous growth and pro- 
lific product. 

What is most to be looked to in planting a field of 

corn, is, so to arrange the distance as to dispense 

"ith the necessity of using the hoe, except immedi- 

-lely around the plants during their cultivation; that 

'bject atuined, if they be kept clean and there be 

ufiicient nutriment and salts in the earth, unless the 

•iemcnts forbid it, a good crop of corn cannot fail to 

•■"ard the culturist*s toils. 

dumber of Stalks in a hiU^ln strong ground, natur- 

•V fertile, which may have been generously man- 

i, broadcast, thru stalks may be left in a hill ; in 

of moderate fertility, two should be left ; but in 

» thin soil, unless very heavily enriched by man- 

- not more than one stalk should be leti, as a 

^k^«ter number than that would find but meagre 

■*". and, of course, could not be expected to mature 

,j jut small ears, or perhaps, nubbins. In counee- 

'^1 with this part of the subject we will venture the 

.^orir, that it is folly to attempt to grow com 

ihe soil is not rich, without manuring it liber- 

'^o plant will grow without food, and there is 

'ch requires it i^ "^ than that of com. 

- iM^ ^/ CuUurt — * m**** -^--sry n»»'«hborhood 
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where there are various methods practiced, it wo 
be presumptuous in any conductor of an agrieulti 
journal to assume any plan as the best; and, as 
nave much respect for the opinions of others, 
shall not place ourself in a position so little tc 
envied as would be ours, were we to say that 
could prescribe any method better than thai 
another, —therefore, all we shall claim for the 
we shall lay down will be, that we have seen, : 
grown, good crops of corn by it Our plan ^ 
this : So soon as the plants were up and of suffici 
size to bear working, we turned a furrow on ell 
side of the rows from the plants, which we retur 
either the same day or the nest ; boemen folI< 
ing the ploughs to relieve the plants, and stir 
ground immsdiately around them. If we had 
done so at the time of planting, at this working, 
gave a dressing to each hill, of a handful of comp 
made, at the rate, per acre, of 10 bushels of i 
mould or rotten dung, 5 of ashes and 1 of plastei 
After this first working, except in sHff grovnd^ 
never used the plough, but substituted the asUiv 
in its stead, taking care to go as near the corn pli 
as possible, having hoemen ready, as in the I 
working, to cultivate immediately around the plai 
relieve them of weeds and grass, and stir np i 
keep the earth open to atmospheric influences ; 
peating these workings every few days, as requi 
by the condition of the ground and necessities of 
plants, until the com crop was laid by. 

It will be perceived by this process, that we gj 
no hill to the com; and we believe, that by avoid 
that^ we consulted naturci and ensured a better 
pacity for the stalks to resist the levelling inflnei 
of heavy winds. By using the CiiUteafor insltai 
the Plough, we avoided the laceration of the ro 
and thereby preserved the plants In a cootinu 
state of growing; for it must be admitted, that ev 
cutting ofi" of the horizontal feeders of the cc 
plants, must arrest their powers of feeding until i 
ones are formed; and, we hold it to be conson 
with all the principles of vegetable physiology, 1 
every such arrestation of the mediums of receii 
sustenance, operates detrimentally to the healtl 
action of the plants, as every time a partial atopp 
of their supplies of food occurs, so, in tbe same 
tio, du you stop their elaboration and growth ; it 
larity in the feeding of a growing plant being jusi 
necessary, as it is to a bullock or hog while etthe 
being fattened. 

Mode <f affplyif^ the manwe. — As every cuitu 
should look to the general improvement of his Is 
all applications of fertilizers should be hroadi 
and, indeed, if that motive were not present to ind 
him to adopt this form of application, the succesi 
growth of tne com would impel him to it, as but : 
weeks elapse after it gets above the ground, bel 
the roots of the plants stretch far beyond, and cei 
except to a very limited extent, to draw their ou 
ment and salts from any manure that may be 
posited in the hill. While the tap-root penctn 
the earth from four to five feet, doionteerdf, the lai 
al ones, the chief feeders, stretch to nearly the is 
extent, across the furrows, only a few inches 
neath the soil, in search of food. The benefit of 
plying a small quantity of some active fertilizer, 
a gill or two gills, to the hill, is, nevertheless^ 
great benefit in the early staee of vegetation, 
cau«e it imparts cn^iiy to the plants at ue onset, 
ensures them a healthful and vigorous growth at 
beginninp^ '^'' their career, a thing of partmount 
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or mouths of plants, aro situated at the extreme 
points of thene lateral and fibrous roots, and the 
plants derive their mnin nourishment through them, 
that when thej extend beyond the hill to any extent, 
that they cannot receive but little, if any nutriment 
from the manure placed therein, and, therefore, that, 
to alFord general and continuous benefit to the plants, 
during the progress of their elaboration, the manure 
must be spread throughout the entire body of the 
soil, and that all topical applications must, necessari- 
ly, be of but partial service, and continue their bene- 
fits for a very limited duration of time. 

Working in drought. — Many are opposed to work- 
ing corn during periods of drought, under the im- 
pression that, when thus worked, it causes it io Jire: 
now if corn be worked in i/rytoeof/^r with the ploi^h, 
which necessarily cuts up and tears its lateral and 
^rous roots, the probability, is, that the blades will 
wither and burn up, not because the earth has been 
stirred, but because the plants have been unnaturally 
deprived of their means of supplying themselves with 
food and moisture from the earth, and, because, by 
the absence of rain their power of reaction has been 
suspended, and they cannot re-supply themselves 
with a new series of feeders. Thus believing, wc 
hesitate not in advancing the opinion, that stirring 
the earth with the CultivaloVj is decidedly beneficial, 
in even the dryest periods, as all such loosenings of 
the soil serves to prepare it to absorb and conde ise 
the dews, and dispense their refreshing influences to 
the roots of the growing plants. If the dews fall 
upon a hard surface, the sun exhales them before 
they can possibly do any benefit, whereas, if the 
surface be open and in fine tilth, as a necessary con- 
sequence, much will sink into the earth before the 
evaporating power of the sun*8 rays can disadvanta* 
geously operate, and thus will a moderate degree of 
moisture be preserved in the earth at a time when it 
is most needed. 

Scare Crows. — Sheets of bright tin, fixed by wires 
to high poles, and stuck up through the corn-field, 
forms the very best scare crows we have ever tried; 
they should be so fixed as that the slightest breeze 
will cause them to undulate. If so fixed, their re- 
flection alarms the crows and causes them to move 
olTas quick as wing can take them. 

What we have said upon this subject, though in« 
tended for all, is more directly addressed to the 
young corn-planter. Those who may have had long 
practical experience, have, of course, become wed- 
ded to their own systems, and may not feel disposed 
to abandon them for ours, or for that of any one else. 
We have been simply induced to present uur views, 
in the hope, that the inexperienced may find some- 
thing in them calculated to challenge his confidence, 
and direct his course, in the culture of this most im- j 
portant crop. Having practiced on the plan we 
have laid down, and found it good, we feel the 
less delicacy in presenting it for the consideration of 
others ; and will conclude by saying, that liberal 
manuring^ deep p/oug/ting-, thorot^h harrowing and 
rollings plenty of itulks to the acrt^ and cleanly culhirt^ 
are the only means by which a large crop of corn 
•an be raised. 

•ippliealion oflAmt. — As there is no better time or 
occasion to apply lime, we will say, after you have 
prepared your corn ground, if it needs it, spread 
your lime thereon. If the soil has been in gprass, and 
is well supplied with vegetable matter, you may put 
on a hundred bushels to the acre — if it he In moderate 
hearl,./j/)y husheis will answer *, but if it be poor, thio 
land, iwenty-fitt hjuhels will b« enough. 



To poor sandy lands, we would apply lime in 
compost, made thus : For every acre we would mix 
25 bushels of lime with 20 double-horse-cart loads of 
clay — shovel this over two or three times, at inter- 
vals of a week, and after ploughing and harrowing 
the land, we would haul on the compost, spread it 
evenly, and harrow and cross-harrow it in, so as to 
incorporate it with the soil. 

' In speaking upon the subject, Professor Rodgers, 
in hu work on ** Scientific •SgrieuUure," sums up the 
virtues and offices of lime, in the following senten- 
tious 

Recapitulition : 

1. Lime increases the fertility of soils deficient in 
this element. 

2. It causes the soil to produce grain which yields 
more«flour and less bran, and improves the quality 
of all other crops. 

3. It increases the effect of other manures by has- 
tening decomposition. 

4. It destroys noxious insects and worms. 

5. It destroys noxious weeds and mosses, and 
gives rise to sweet grasses and herbage. 

6. It prevents smut in wheat and other crops. 

7. It hastens the maturity of the crop. 

8. It neutralizes the acidity of sour soils, and ren- 
ders them productive. 

9. It makes cold wet soils dryer and warmer. 

10. It renders tight stiff clays loose and friable. 

11. It destroys noxious gases and promotes health. 

12. It stiffens loose sandy soils. 

13. It brings inert organic matters into a state of 
fermentation. 

14. It causes the evolution of carbonic acid. 

15. It serves directly as the food of plants. 

16. It causes the fermentation of several salts in 
the foil. 

The modtis operandi by which Lime effects the im- 
provement of the soil was never explained morr 
briefly, or justly before. Every line in explanation 
of its action, is made to address itself to the farmer's 
common sense. 

Pastures. — There is, perhaps, no part of the busi- 
ness of American husbandry more neglected than 
that of pastures. Judging from the indifference 
manifested by many towards providing them for 
their stock, one would be led to suppose that thev 
were looked upon as of little value, and yet wheii 
we come to foot up the aggregate amount of thi^ 
description of property, it will be found to form an 
important item in the great whole which comprises 
the wealth of the nation. Such being the case, and 
as the labor and comforts of every husbandmanV 
home, is intimately connected with the condition ot 
his stock, it certainly is his interest, as well as hi< 
duty, to see that they are well cared for, and pro- 
vided with good pastures on his own estate, and thai 
they are not turned out to find a living upon lh( 
roads, or by poaching on his neighbor. We, there, 
fore, recommend to all who may have spare field* 
to devote to the purpose, to prepare them to yielc 
pasturage. A few bushels of bones, salt, lime, am 
plaster, and a few cart loads of woodsMnould, pci 
acre, if composted together, spread broadcast, am 
harrowed in with grass seeds, would, in the course o 
a single season, form an excellent and permaneii 
pasture, one which would maintain all the stocl 
which any farmer should keep. Perhaps as gooc 
i^rasses as any others, to sow for such purpose, wouU 
be the Red Clover, Ktnlucky Blue Gfass, T%mothy am 
Orchard Grass — say 8 lbs. of Clover seed, to be sowi 
separately, and 5 lbs. of each of the others, mixed 
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and Bown together. The ground should be first 
thoroughly harrowed, by lappiog, end passing orer 
it lengthwise and crosswise : when the soil may be 
thus prepared, the seed should be sown, lightly har- 
rowed in, and the ground rolled. A pasture could 
be thus created, if protected one season, every two 
acres of which would not onlv keep, but fatten a 
bullock, while the cost would be nothing compared 
with the satisfaction which one would derive from 
the fact, that he did not annoy his neighbors, by tax- 
ins them with the support of his stock— a thing 
ivhich no one has a right to do. 

Oalt. — If you have not already seeded your oats, 
get them in as soon as possible, as the greatest securi- 
ty of their forming grain well, is to be found in 
sarly sowing. Though generally consig^ned to the 
loorest ground on the farm, they can only be ex- 
'>ected to yield a good»crop, when the soil in which 
hey may grow is fertile, and has food in it calculat- 
id to supply their wants. Where the soil may be 
bin, the chance of a/oir yield may be improved, by 
op-dressing with 2 bushels of .^s^s, 1 of PUuter, 1 of 
ioU and 3 of b<me-dustt per acre, to be made into 
:ompo8t and permitted to remain a few days before 
leing used It may be either harrowed in with the 
ats, or applied afterwards, as may best comport 
rixh the convenience of the party. Leu than 2 
•ushels of seed, per acre, should not be sown, and if 
he ground is good, 3 bushels would not be too much, 
s it should be an object with the cultivator, to give 
the earth as much seed as will occupy it with the 
lants of the oats, to the exclusion of weeds and 
rass. When the seeds shall have been harrowed 
I, the ground should be well rolled with a heavy 
)Iler 

In the preparation of the soil, care should be 

iken to plough and pulverize it thoroughly. 

Barley. — This grain should be seeded without de- 

:y. It delights and yields best in a g09d fertile Uanu 

1 such soil, if it be deeply and truthfully ploughed, 

id thoroughly pulverized, by harrowing, from 25 

■ 40 bushels per acre may be expected ; but we 

}ld it to be folly to attempt to grow it in poor land. 

is among the few crops in our country where the 

<oduct is not equal to the demand ; its market val* 

) is, therefore, remunerating, and the grain finds a 

ady sale. As an altemale food, for stock of all 

nds, it has no superior *, its straw is well relished 

' cattle, and clover takes well with it. It should 

. cut before being dead ripe, as, if left to that state, 

shatters considerably. The time for cutting is 

len the stem beneath the head becomes somewhat 

y . It should not be grown in ground infested with 

rlic, as that would destroy its value for brewing 

rposes. From 2 to 3 bushels of seed, per acre, is 

out the right quantity. 

Artichoket. — He that may have an acre lot to spare, 

lid not do better than to plant it with Jerwalem 

iiehoket. The ground should be prepared in the' 

ne way as for a crop of corn ; the tubers to be 

nted the same as potatoes, with sets with two or 

ee eyes to each, in rows 3 feet apart, the sets the 

ne distance asunder. The cultivation is the same 

'or corn. An acre will yield from 500 to 700 

hels of tubers, which are excellent food for all 

cripiions of animals. 

n the West, after the crop is matured, the hogs 
turned in to feed upon the roots until it is time 
>en tliem for fattenmg, and thus is the labor of 
vesting and feed?n«c them out saved. Hogs go 
n such patches/oi nd onlv reqi^re to ^* ''trdened 



as the hogs are taken off, the ground is harrowadi 
and, as a sufficient quantity of the fragments of roota 
is left in the soil, no further trouble of seeding is re> 
quired for many years; the ground, however, requirea 
annual dressing with manure, and the plants to be 
kept clean from year to vear until they are of auffi* 
cient size to take care of themselves. 

Five or six bushels of tubers cut into sets will 
plant an acre, — and the sooner they are planted the 
better. The leaves, if cured like the blades of com, 
make an excellent fodder, which is relished by 
cattle. 

Accumulation of Jlfanttre.— For this duty it may be 
said that April is not the month, inasmuch as the 
whole force of the farm or plantation will be called 
to the performance of labor of more immediate and 
present interest. True, this may be the case, but 
we doubt very much whether on a farm of 200 acrea i 
and upwards, a hand and team might not be morejf 
profitably engaged in the collection of materials, and 
in the formation of compost heaps from this till next 
winter, than in any other way. The woods, the 
ditches, branches, the heads, and shores of riven 
and creeks, the marl-pits, the marshes, the road 
sides, the lanes and yards, and headlands of almost 
every homestead, unfold so many resources, and 
contain so many substances, that may be converted 
into manure — and manure being the life-blood of 
every soil — that one cannot but be surprised that so 
few landholders avail themselves of them. By prop* 
er attention in this particular, there is scarcely any 
owner of a farm that might not collect and maou* 
facture a sufficient quantity of manure every seaioii 
to give his corn and truck g^und a heavy dressing 
of the very best fertilizers, and thereby increase the 
productive capacity of his lands from one to three 
hundred per cent., and consequently, enhance his an- 
nual income in the same ratio. We have often been 
pained to hear agriculturists of intelligence say, thai 
they could not get manure to put in their com with, 
whose forest lands, and those other places we have 
named above, were filled with the very best materi* 
als to compost into manure, and which required 
nothing but the exercise of energy, forecast, and in- 
dustry, to render them available. We recur to 
this subject now, in order that it may excite at leaat 
some of our readers to think, as we are confident, 
that reflection is all that is necessary to indilce them 
to act. The expense of a team and hand, thus em- 
ployed, could not exceed, for six months in the year, 
flOO or (^125 at the farthest, whereas, in that time 
materials could be collected and made into manure, 
which would l>e intrinsically worth from |750 to 
^1000, at a moderately estimated value. 

Potatoes. — Towards the end of this month, or the 
first ten dajsof the next, will be a good time to get 
in your mam crop of Potatoes. Repudiating all spe- 
cifics for, and preventives against the rot, we are in- 
clined to believe, aAer having read almost every- 
thing that has been written and published on the 
subject, that the greatest security against that 
scourge, is to be found in tarly platUing and cleanly 
I culture. Having made this declaration, we will 
state our plan for the cultivation of this root — i 
plan by the way, that we rarely ever failed in mak< 
ing a good yield, where the season did not defy oui 
exertions. 

SoiL^A grass-sward is generally the best — the 

soil, in which the potato most delights, is a deep dry 

mould, the fresher the better, though with plenty ol 

manu*"^ and good culture, it will grow in any aoil 

p.hi^\ , «oiin^ ip«? loi wet:***"* larfst yield wi 
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sr had, was grown on a stiff, red clay, which had ■ best suited to its growth, which should be deeply 
sn thoroughly prepared and highly manured. | ploughed, and harrowed until the tilth is oerfeethr 
Preparation of the soU. — Plough deep,— as deep as fine; the ground should be then rolled ana laid off 
ur team can penetrate the earth, — and lay the fur- into drills 9 inches apart, 1 inch deep, when the 
ws flat. If It he a grans ley or sward, run the: seed should be drilled in, covered, and the earth 
Her lengthwise the furrow, immediately after compressed with some suitable implement Alter 
mghing, then harrow, and roll again. That done the ground is ploughed and harrowed, if not done 
"^ ' .«*.•! before, it should be limed, as Lucerne, like all the 



r off your furrows north and south, 3 feet wide, 
d 4 inches deep. The laying off the furrows 
ould be done at the time of planting. 
FreparatUm of tht St(9.~Cut the potatoes so as to 
ive two or three eyes to each set, and, as you cut 
em, strew plaster or ashes over them, so as to 
•ver the wounds and stop their bleeding; spread 
em on the cellar or barn floor for a few days he- 
re planting. 

PUraing, — When ready to plant, have your fur- 
•ws drawn as directed, strew therein about 2 inches 
depth of good strong manure ; on this place your 
ts, 10 inches apart, sow ashes over them with a 
ee hand, and cover with the plough. 
Jifltr Culture. — When you first discover the pota- 
es coming up, if the ground be stiff, or hard, run 
>ur harrow through them, crosswise. This will 
>en and mellow the earth, and ensure their coming 
7 with regularity. When the plants are well up, 
IV three or four inches high, dust them well with a 
ixture of equal parts of salt, slacked lime, or ashes, 
kit and plaster, whichever may be most convenient 
»ryou. That done, throw a digkt furrow towards 
le vines, on either side, so as to give them a small 
llling, taking care to present a tolerably flat sur- 
kce. If, after completing this working, you discov- 
r weeds or grass among the plants, these BDuat be 
smoved by hoe or hand, as it is important they 
lould be kept clean of such intruders. In ten days, 
r two weeks, from the first working, give your po- 
ttoes a second one, taking care to increase the size 
Hhe hill, as also to preserve the comparative tat- 
)9s of its shape, ami to relieve the vines, by the 
Md or hoe, of all weeds and grass. When two 
eeks shall have elapsed, give your potatoes a third 
orking, and you may consider their culture com- 
^ted, unless the weather should be such as to en- 
^urage an extraordinary growth of weeds, in which 
'ent\hey must be taken out by hand or hoe. 
Quanttif 0f S^ftf per Acre — The number of bushels 
'seed per acre, depends much upon the kind of po- 
toes planted; some kinds cutting into sets more ad- 
Lntageousty than others. We have planted an 
:re wKh 10 bushels, and yet we have sometimes 
Mnd 12^ and even 15 bushels required. But what- 
^er quantity we used, we always took pains to pro- 
ire the very best and largest potatoes for seed, re- 
acting all that were anywise diseased or decayed. 

Before closing our remarks upon this subject, we 
'ill observe, that we believe the manure for Pota- 
ss would be greatly improved, if in every ten 
ouble-horse cart loads there were mixed at least 
tn bushels of ashes to one of talt. Analyses shows 
hat potatoes strongly abound with the constituent 
dements cf both these bodies, and hence the legiti- 
nate inference is, that they are essential to the 
lealthful growth of the plant and the maturation of 
ts tubers. 

Lucerne. —Those who desire to put in an acre or 
K) of Lucerne, should do so this month; when ooce 
(et, if it be kept clean and top-dressed annually, it 
irill last and yield wall for manv years; each \o^ 
Iressing should be harrowed in. In good ground, it 
wiW bear three cuttings a year, and never fails to 
field a heavy crap of grasi. A deep, loaiay loily it 



members of its family delights most in a well limed 
soil, — it requires also to be plastered eaeh succeed- 
ing sprins. Any enriching manure or compost will 
serve to fertilize the ground in the first instance, the 
subsequent top-dressings would be the better of 
having a portion of ashes in them, say in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 6. The plants must be kept clean of 
weeds the first season. 

Spring iVheat. — This grain, though we do not re- 
commend its culture, should be seeded early this 
month. 

Meadowt, — If these be tight bound and unproduc- 
tive, you may improve them, by harrowing, sowing 
a gallon of timothy seed and giving them a dressing 
of 2 bushels of ashes to the acre. 

Fences. — Look to, and thoroughly repair, your 
fences, — have this essential duty performed under 
your own personal supervision. 

Bramhletf Brian and Bushtt. — Have everything ia 
the shape of these pests about your fields and fencea 
dug up or cut down at once, and repeat their de- 
struction as often as they may show their heads 
through the season — one or two season's war against 
them, if well conducted, will exterminate them. 

Hauling'Out Manure. — If your manure is not all 
hauled out and in place, go to work at once, and 
cease not until it is completed. 

Hemp and Flax. — It is time that these crops were 
in, and we need hardly add that they each require 
strong ground. 

Tobacco Planla. — See to these : should they appear 
of feeble growth, water them with a solution of 
horse-dung, soot, and sulphur. 

Root Culture. — Make up your minds to put up in 
an acre or two of Parsnips, Carrots^ Mangel Wurtxett 
Beets and Ruta Baga, to provide succulent food for 
your milch-cowb next winter. All the above roota 
should be g^otten in early next month except the 
last, which should be put in on or about the 10th of 
June, or between that date and the S5th of that 
month. We call attention to this subject thus early, 
in order that you may procure the necessary man- 
ure, which should be well rotted. Should you not 
have stable or barn-yard manure to spare, Guano 
and bone-dust will answer as well. 

Poultry and other oMl-Aouaes.— If these have not al- 
ready been cleaned out and white-washed, hava 
them thoroughly cleansed, and give them a good 
coat or two of white- wash without farther delay. 

Horses, MuUt, Working Oxen and CefUegciuraUy.— 
See that your stock of every kind are well fed, well 
cared for, and that your milch cows receive aoMa 
succulent food — that they receive salt twiee a week, 
and suffer for nothing. 

In closing our wumoranda we tender our sincere 
hope, that good crops, ready markets, and liberal 
prices, may reward every husbandman in our land 
for his enterprise, industry, and toil. 

Salting Manurz. — Mixing aalt with stable and 
other manure has a great tendency to prevent the 
development of grubs and vermin, which are fre* 
Quently bred in dung when carried ontalted tA th/i 
fielda.— tin. •%. 
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CHAXLES COCVTT AGUCTLTTKAL SOCIETY. 

B T 

Hon. JOHX G. CHAPMAX. 

DtBnraaiikeFimJimualMeetni^.ktldOu \Alh mi 
ISik .Vorcm&tr, 1548. 

Mr, Prtsidemt, mtd Lmiui snd GenlUwun: 

Upon ihii fint mectirzof o'jr association to con- 
ceotnte afncaltanl feeiis; aod Intel! i?vncc f-r a;- 
ricjliunl improremerjt, joj wiyJd. Mr. Prwidcnt. 
MTC better con*a!ied the Irtcre^t of the S^.srieiy aLd 
adranced its objects, if to-j had selectei a C::er or- 
gan to address joa in behalf of L^e eSf:-rt ard er.ter- 
ptise which we hare altesipted. than one who has r.D 
other o5erir.z to brin^ to the undcr'^kir; trian a 
heartT zeal in the eau4e ard a well groyr.de 1 conr;?- 
lion that ourefibrts will not beunprod'jc'ire of g>:-i. 

T»e zeal and interest which was mar.:fe«:ed~Tes. 
terdar — and the dicplaj of various art]c:cs of drsrv 
tic CTOwih and fabric, ir.e exhibition of i:ter.«;I* ^r.d 
stock at this our first Aericaltunl Fair, eare a^« :. 
ranee that we are in earnest in our effuris — ar.d the 
aid and enccuraeement ei^en to us bj the lad:et cf 
the cGuntj. without whose «miles an J approba'.icn 
no undertakir.z can or ^houid prosper, are the oesi 
guaranties that our tf[oTis will be crowned wi*h suc- 
cess. 

Without any claim to knowledz^ of. cr science in 
a profession which amor.^ all nations and in ali a?e«. 
has been considered honorable in its purs'^ils ar.d 
peaceful in its em ploy men is. I desire rather to urze 
its importance upon the consideration of tho«e whom 
I address, and to erico*:r3:;e and persuade cjr fel- 
low citizens to lend iheireScrtsto the advancement 
of our objects, than to ent^r into any detailed his- 
tory of the advance of agriculture, or to attempt ary 
learned e^sar i:por. the difierent s^st2ms which at 
different periods hav* beer, adopted by 3criv.*u'l-jrai 
comraur-i'ier. I do rot txrect t^ *'jbmit any i cw 
Irut^'S or elucidate any ntw {-rinciples. and the few 
views which I shall submit, are the reflections cf mv 

m 

own mind aided by the si:s:^«t:ons of o'.hers. ar.d I 
doubt not that the «ame principles have been discus- 
sed and illustrated by others in a mnre clear and sat- 
isfactory manner than I cati hope to d^. 

Agriculture takes its date from the commerce- 
ment of society. It had itsorizin with our first pa- 
rents, and is the pursuit which God allotted to man: 
for when he was driven from Paradise because of 
bis disobedience, he was introduced to a;riculturo, 
and be became a tiller of the soil. Dy the s^veat of 
thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread, was the penahv 
of man's transgression. — but God's mercy held out 
the as-furance. tr.at the employment should be a 
guaranty against want. 

Through the progressive periods of society azricul- . 
ture has engaged the attention and employed the la- : 
bor of the greatest number of persons. Human 
wants have made this occupation necessary, and in- 
stinct as well as reason has prompted man to this 
pursuit. No other employment is so comprehensive ' 
in its influence and so universal in its iiiterest, and no . 
art or science is of so much •practical importance or ' 
so extensive in its operations. Every comiouniiy ! 
feels the effect of iu prosperity, and every citizen o'f I 
every profession is more or less interested in its 
success. They arc **bles*ed in its prosperity and 
languish and suffer in its adversity.'" It Is upon this 
that all other arts, the welfare of society, and even ^ 
cnrUizatioD itielf, repose— -for without it, man voukl ' 



be ;ii!ie Qore than *' a waodering nfyge 
the wiideness l: search of m scanty asd ~ 
s-jbaistence." 
It a cot strar:;* ther. that in all ages, lo vuA 

portance has av.\:h«d to i: r« pursuit, and that' 
the iizht o:' c:.ns::i':.ty r^'ioted out the haadrf 
merciful ar-d c-.:-.'5cert Providence, as di 
all the com f:r.« cf sr.d b!es«ir.zs necessary for 
happicess, thj*. Lhe ir.Tei::':n of agrirultnrB 
have beeri ascrlbe-d tn cr.? ^if ;he deities of the 
then Mv*ho!rrr. ard nan should hara wonbi 
the ar.i:La:s :*.ey expi.^ved ir. tilling the soil. 
dtd zj r ■!-*.'. r.c. the aicieni Egyptian sought fron 
r!ch al uvij) de^^r-si's of that productive eoai 
the means of* b« fierce, and do necessity 
bin :? mjc:. T5.rta! i-nrrovemcnl. In the 
of the R?m-i'. Re: -bli--. arric.iture advanced 
•.he c::.er arts, ir-i*- r.je ^ f :.-c first men devoted 
talent* lo t:.e C:.i::v2:i';' ci :r.e soil and theim^ 
nser.iof the svs'em p'i::^-i«d azzK>ne them. We 
in f termed that "Cato the Co::sor. who waseelel 
as ora::'r. s'^ate^na' zr.d zer-erai, having 
naiicr.s arid goverr.ed jrjvir.ce*, derivA the 
est ar.-l m^st i-jr3:>:e ho* ors from havii^ wiil 
vol'iminou* wr-rks cr. agriCiiiune. Virgil, the 
of the RvR^a:: Pr-c'^. has alio wnrten a treatise, w1 
ccr-tairs r.:t cnly "re a -lies of pjeiry. but which 
be prontabW learr.ed and prarticcii uponeveai 
day of £:-ivar:ce ir. scier.ce and art. "Sie qMttfU 
i&lit requiifrunt ftSibu* at a.*' 

Much has been wrltie:: boih by tKe aneieell 
moderns upon the «ubjecL and many efforts have 
made in every country to advance agriculture M 
science ard profession. ^'Philanthropists have 
per^ded their efforts in its improvemcsl— j 
iosophers have investigated and speculated upei 
theory ard practice, and Statesmen and StatH k 
crr.tributed substantial a»d to its adTinccMli' 
Mary devebprneDts have been made in thapriei 
pies cf azric'jlture, and mary improvemenU io * 
prartica! appliratioo. AH other arts are sal 
to this. Every science contributes to its illusi 
and may be applied to its advancemeuL Mi^ch, 
ever is ye*, to be done. Chemistry is daily cool 
ting the di^overies and improvements made ia 
scierce. It is teaching: the necessity of a 
anaiysis of soils, and a kncwledsre of their c 
parts to direct the agriculturist how to apply! 
man-jres and the remedial agents to correct thai 
fects in the soil, or supply that which is deficient li 
the growth cf particular plarts. Much thatwasktf 
den from human understanding has been laid opBi 
much that was doubtful has been decided ; maayiV 
truths have been added ; new principles cstablnM 
and chemical analysis can determine truths and pnl 
lire in agriculture wiin almost as much certaii(| 
and correctness, as can be arrived at in the scietf 
of mathematics. Whatever is deficient in the erf 
may be ascertained, and the cause of its sterilitj h 
known, acd if a poisonous or noxious in^redieotl 
contained, science can detect its destructive praptf 
ties and convert it, by the application of soma BN 
tralizing solvent, into an agent of fertility and veaM 
Book farming is no longer derided, and scienea si 
learning are the handmaids to agricultural imprem 
ment 

Agriculture is a pursuit more congenial to il 
kinder impulses of our nature, and calculated to4i 
velope and strenf[ihen the finer feelings of the hi 
No effort should be withheld to elevate it as a sek 
and extend its means of u«efulneas as far as huai 
agency can advance it, and I may, pn>parljt tfi 
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thii occasion, seek to uree upon the members of the 
Society and the citizens of the county, the necessity 
of greater efforts to restore our lands to fertility and 
to foster a spirit of improvement among us. 1 shall 
attempt to point out some of the evils and errors of 
the system, usually pursued among us^and what in 
my poor judgment, would in some measure remedy 
their defects. When 1 speak of errors prevalent in 
the system among us, I am not to be understood as 
meaning to embrace all the farmers and planters of 
the county in the same category. There are some 
honorable exceptions among them, and their exam- 
ple should be followed, and doubtless will be as we 
imbibe the spirit of improvement and learn the ne- 
cessity of profiting by the experience and learning of 
others. PntsUtt naiura voce docerit quam tuo ingenio 
Mttport, I mean, however, that the system generally 
pursued among u^, has been defective, that it is ex- 
jpensive and has led to the exhaustion of our lands 
ftD<] lessened the aggregate wealth and productive- 
ness of the county. Among those who nave fallen 
into the greatest errors, 1 include myself, and I 
frankly admit that 1 find it difficult to abandon them 
aad to summon up sufficient firmness and resolu- 
tion to pursue a course,which mj judgment tells me 
must lead to more favorable results. I hope, how- 
ever, to catch the spirit and feeling of improvement 
when I see it manifested around me in the more 

erosperous and flourishing condition of my neigh- 

The true secret of successful agriculture is to draw 
from the soil to its utmost capacity of production, 
consistent with its uniform and progressive improve- 
ment How to obtain this secret, to acquire this 
knowledge, is the great disideratum and may well be 
supposed to be the fabled philosopher's stone long 
and vainly sought for. It is this knowledge which is 
the obiect of all enquiry and experiment connected 
with the cultivation of the soil ; and although the ad- 
Tance of science in the improvement of practical ag- 
riculture is slow, devious and uncertain, and those 
who are engaged in it arrive at results and conclu- 
sions and establish in their minds judgments upon 
Ibeir operations, without knowing the reasons of their 
eooclusions or being able to assign the causes 
which have produced the results that have been at> 
tained, yet truths evolved from every effort at its at- 
tainment, and the march of science is steadily on- 
ward. 

The time which it is proper to consume in this ad- 
dress, will permit me only to state some of the ob- 
jections to the system which we pursue and the dif- 
ficulties under which we labor, without attempting 
to discuss them in detail, and time, perseverance and 
increased light to dispel prejudice and correct er- 
rors, can alone afford the remedy and place ui where 
our natural advantages might enable us to stand. 

Among the errors of a system long pursued may 
be ranked the careless and indifferent manner in 
which our work is done and all operations carried 
on, without attempting to assign the causes which 
have led to it. Tnis, no doubt, has been occasioned 
in a great measure by the species of labor usually 
employed — and in no small degree from the want of 
proper attention on the part of the proprietor h:m- 
selK He who should not only direct and superin- 
tend all the operations, but should also participate 
in every thing done on the farm, trusts nis part of 
the work to those who are in most instances moom- 
petent and in many eases unfaithful. The Aiaster^ 
nand should lay hold on every enterprise that is un- 
dertaken. If it is diffieolt and expensiT« to acblATV 



success under the most favorable cireumstanoas« 
how impossible must it be when every operation is 
carried on by those who are ignorant of its prinel- 

{lies, and have no interest in its results. No more 
and should be cultivated than can be done in the 
most perfect manner. Whatever is done shonid be 
well none ; and every man will agree with me, tlut 
we attempt the cultivation of too much land, and 
hence the full obtainable product is not realized, and 
the resources of the soil are not returned to its im- 
provement. Large fields are laid out for cultivation, 
without the means and necessary labor and power \m 
prepare them properly and bestow the requisite af> 
ter culture. We all know that sufficient time and 
attention is not bestowed upon raising and applying 
manures, and that we do not avail ourselves of tiMi 
sources of manure within our control. Arising from 
the extent of our farms and the quantity of land in 
cultivation, is the neglect of enclosures. The fiekia 
are trespassed upon, and an indifference and careless* 
ness is produced, which b inevitably followed bj 
waste and improvidence. It is not surprising that 
such occurrences tend to break the farmer^ spirit 
and wean him from his occupation. It destroys the 
zeal which he should feel, to make his labor light 
and crown his efforts with success, and that pursuit, 
designed by Providence to be the most engrossing 
and delightful, is attended with ills which are borne 
with many murmurs and prevent all improvement. 

One of the principal errors in the system, in mj 
judgment, is the manner of pk>wing. The plough it 
used to facilitate and save labor, and should be so 
employed as not to injure the land or lessen its fer- 
tility. That land may be cultivated for years, yield- 
ing remunerating crops, the agriculture of various 
countries sufficiently proves. The system in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Flanders and other parts of Europe, 
and in many of the states of the Union, is one of re- 
munerating profits and progressive improvement. 
The excellence of the system pursued in those coun- 
tries, is in the manner of ploughing— pulverizing the 
land and subjecting it to the action of the atmophere, 
fitting it to inhale and absorb the different gaseous 
elements that are every where afloat around us, witli- 
out being so exposed by uneven surfaces as to be 
washed off' by the rains, or so laid as to retain more 
moisture than is necessary to encourage and promote 
the vegetation and growth of plants. Improvement 
in farming commences with improved ploughing 
I mean not to fatigue you with a treatise on this sub 
ject, but so important do I consider it, that although 
it may be out of place, 1 could not refrain fh>m ask- 
ing your attention to it. The land should be so 
ploughed as not to retain too much water and not to 
be subject to washing. All experienced farmers a« 
gree that it should fcie deep, to as to afford greater 
space for the roots of the growhig plant, and yield a 
greater amount of nourishment for its vigorous in- 
crease. 

** Am I therefore become jour enemy because I 
tell you the truth?*' 

All will agree as to the propriety of education for 
the profession which is to be pursued. We do not 
educate our sons as agriculturists ; but we seem to 
think that no learning is necessary to teach prioci* 
pies as intricate as any other seieoee, and requiring 
the aid of all others for their sueceisful application. 
There shoukl be schools of agrieulture, and it should 
be taught as a scienoe— the scienoe of practical agri- 
culture. It is as extensive in its researches, and as 
minute in its details, and requires as much leami 
and leope of inteUocti as any in tiM whole 
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phjsics or metaphysics. I am utterly opposed to ed- 
ucating all the young men of the country, or all those 
of talent or promise, to the learned professions, as 
they are usually termed. We must learn that learn- 
ing and intelligence need not be confined to the pro- 
feasiona of law, or medicine, or divinity, but they may 
be combined with labor, and that the most honora- 
ble of all professions and pursuits is not only capable 
of being exalted by learning properly directed and 
applied, but that it cannot be profitable unless direc- 
ted by skill, the experience derived from reading, 
and the application of science to its proper develop- 
ment. Our boys must be educated as farmers, thor- 
oughly, scientifically and practically educated. I'hcy 
must not only be taught the principles, but the appli- 
cation of them, and Income familiar with every truth 
of science and the means of applying it to the bound- 
less subjects upon which they are to act. Far be it 
from me to detract from the claims which mind and 
intellect and acquirement, combined with virtue, 
have upon the respect and regard of all men. I hold 
it to be the only standard of greatness or respectabil- 
ity, and that its claims are increased when united 
with the labor of agricultural pursuits. While, there- 
fore, we are improvmg that system, which teaches 
us to increase the capabilities of the soil and to en- 
large its powers, it is of far more importance thit we 
seek to cultivate that moral field, whose capacities 
have been too much neglected, — the mind of the ris- 
ing generation, — that we prepare and fit it for the de- 
velopment of its powers, and teach our youth to im- 
prove the advantages which we have neglected. 

I should hold myself to be derelict in duty, and you 
would consider that I had not discharged the trusts 
committed to me, if I failed to pay a passing tribute 
to the pioneer of agricultuaral societies and agricul- 
tural journals in this country. To John S. Skinner, 
a native of the adjoining county of Calvert, is this 
tribute due. lie established the first paper devoted to 
the cause of agriculture in ihc United States — the A- 
merican Farmer. In 1819, that valuable paper was 
commenced in the city of Baltimore, and from that 
time to the present (near thirty years) has this inde- 
fatigable friend of the farmer been engaged in col- 
lecting and imparting information to improve the 
agriculture of the country and to elevate its standard 
as a profession and a science. The prime of his life 
and the maturity of his mind have been zealously em- 
ployed, and he is yet laboring, if not with profit to 
himself, he is rearing a monument to his own fame 
by the work in which he is now engaged, of which any 
,nan in any age might bo proud. The American 
"* 'rmer, as a work of practical value, was regarded 
.J the first journal of the kind which was ever pub- 
ished. The Farmers* Library, which Mr. Skinner 
'^'^quently published in New York, was esteemed 
^rk of learning and science. Uut the journal in 
lich he is now engaged, entitled **The Plough, the 
om and the Anvil," in the principles of political 
,onomy and the science of agriculture which it is 
'ustrating, justly ranks far ahead of either of the 
hers — and 1 take leave to commend it to the favor- 
)le consideration of every agriculturist and patriot 
n the land. 

-et us now direct our attention to the population 

uiis county, and, as far as we can obtain the sta- 

"*>C8, inquire into the causes of its decline. We 

d no means of ascertaining the amount of agri- 

'^.ural productions of any one county — but we may 

1 imagine that the p^'^'^uctions of the county have 

-•uish*"* ratably '^••- ^'^ population. In 179f 



tion of the United States, the population wu u fbl 
lows : • 

Year. Whites. Slaves. Free Col'd ToUl. 
1790 10,124 10,085 404 20;613* 

IdUO 9,043 9,558 571 19,17S 

1810 7,378 12.435 412 20,345 

1820 6.514 9,419 567 16,500 

1830 6,789 10,129 851 17,769 

1840 6,022 9.182 819 16,023 

* Tt has diminished as stated in this table extracted 
from the Census, taken every ten years. 

Why has the population so diminished ? Is it be- 
cause the capacity of production is less than it wu 
fifty years ago ? Is it because the sun does not shine 
as brightly, and the dews of Heaven fall in as re- 
freshing showers as then.' No. There is no physi- 
cal cause operating to diminish our population — or 
to lessen the aggregate wealth of our country. We 
must look further. Population will go where the ad- 
vantages are greatest. Rich lands find tite demands 
for agricultural productions, will draw the popula- 
tion from less productive toils and those not coa« 
venient to a market J I is true that apparently we 
have our markets convenient enough to us. We have 
navigation almost at every man*s door. But when 
we buve placed our products on board the vessel 
which transports them to the place where tbey are 
to be sold, we have not cot them to a markeL Where 
are they consumed? and through what agencies and 
exchanges do they pass before they are purchased by 
the consumer ? Not till they reach the home of the 
consumer have they found a market, and the cost of 
transportation, with all the exactions of freights, fac- 
torage, exchanges, and transhipment are paid by the 
producer. The farmer atui planter of this county is 
far removed from a market for his products. All 
our agricultural staples pass through many hands be- 
fore they reach the distant market where tkey are 
consumed. The smaller productions of the gardeni 
the orchard and the dairy perish on our own bands. 
They form no part of our system. We do not seek 
to raise them, except for individual domestic con* 
sumption, because we have no market for any such 
productions. But the staples of wheat and com, a- 
bove the necessary supply for our own consumption, 
are sold at the neighboring ports of Alexandria and 
Baltimore, and thence shipped coast-wise to Masaa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, and the other eastern 
states — or, if there is a foreign demand, which seldom 
happens, a part may find a market abroad. Thus the 
expense of transportation alone consumes a consider- 
able portion of the farmer^s product. And the com- 
missions to factors, and other charges of port duties, 
&c., being deducted, but little is left to remunerate 
the farmer for his labor. While many other coun- 
tries have their market at their door, we pay heavily 
for transporting our products; and the cost and labor 
of transportation are abstracted from the means of 
improvement If we have a market at hand, the 
cost of transportation would be saved and the labor 
applied to the operations of the farm. The nearer 
the consumer can bo brought to the producer, the 
i more profit does the producer derive from his labor, 
I and the greater are his means of increasing the pro* 
* ducing powers of the land. 

It may be urged that these inconveniences are not 
greater than to our ancestors. I think they are. Do- 
mestic manufacturing was carried on more exten- 
sively by them than by us, and the proportion of eon- 
sumers to producers was greater. We have aban- 
doned in a great measure our domestic maniifacturea ^ 
"*cause simiii^-'^ftici^ n^n he pii^cliar^ H t^sa eoil 
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than we can make them. But it is a question not free 
from doubt, whether the diminished cost of those 
articles, similar to such as were at one time manu- 
factured in the county, has been of, any real ben- 
efit to us. I mean by our purchasing them from 
abroad. It would be, if they were manufactured by 
those who would be consumers of our products, and 
the fabrics and implements which we require would 
be given in exchange for agricultural productions 
necessary for their subsistence. But while the price 
miy have diminished, the ability to purchase has 
also diminished, far more, and wdl continue to di- 
minish until the farmer learns that he pays "all the 
freights, and all the commissions, and all the insu- 
rance, and all the waste that takes place in the pas- 
sage of hi.4 food and his wool, &c., to and from the 
place where his wool and the cotton are converted 
into cloth, and his food into iron and iron imple- 
ments. " The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil," 
should be brought as near to each other as practica- 
ble, and the artizan, mechanic and manufacturer 
should bo the consumers of the farmers's produc- 
tions, who use their wares and purchase their fab- 
rics ; or as Mr. Jefferson expressed the same idea, 
" we must place the manufacturer by the side of 
the agriculturist." 

I have said that the market for the products of the 
farm, is the home of the consumer; and the common 
sense of every man will tell him that the expenses 
of transporting those products to that market is de- 
ducted from its sale and paid by the producer. We 
ship our products to the most convenient port, — they 
are sold by our factors to the speculator, or factor of 
an Flastern manufacturer, or European capitalist It 
is in transit until it reaches the place where it is 
bouglit for consumption, and the price which we re- 
ceive is just so much as the article will sell for, clear 
of all exactions to which it is subjected. The fac- 
tor who sells for us is paid a commission. The spec- 
ulator who purchases of him must have a commission 
or advance for his trouble and risk. The New York 
purchaser or agent, adds on his commission, and the 
consumer buys the article in competition with simi- 
lar articles that are grown nearer to him — and all 
these charges and expenses of factorage, commis- 
sions, freights, insurances and exchanges, are deduc- 
ted from the price paid by the consumer, and the bal- 
ance minus the profits of speculation, is the price paid 
to the farmer for his products. The nearer then 
the market or the consumer is brought to the produ- 
cer, the better the price he will get for his produce. 
This is the great secret of the wealth and power of 
England. AH of her agricultural products are con- 
sumed at home, and she exports the fabric and com- 
modity which is manufactured upon the farmer*8 pro- 
ducts to every part of the world —thus keeping the 
consumers of her products in the condition of colo- 
nists to her. ** She is emphatically the workshop of 
the world. '* Contrast the condition of Portugal with 
that of England. The sun never shone upon a fairer 
region than Portugal, and there is no country more 
inviting, and affording greater inducements by na- 
ture to the agriculturist, yet she is in a state of worse 
than vassalage to England, because she has by trea- 
ty stipulations bartered her manufactures for a mar- 
ket for her wines, and removed the consumer so far 
from the producer, that the costs of transportation a- 
lone exceed the value of the aKicle, and her name is 
now ** synonomous with poverty and wretched- 
ness.*' 

It is population which produces wealth, and pop- 
ulation which improTes agriculture. We want more 



consumers for our products. The products will in- 
crease if the consumption would increase. Tour 
land will become rich, if your population will fill up 
and consume what is made. The more that is re- 
quired for domestic consumption, the more will the 
capacity of the production be increased. Your lands 
will grow rich as your population demands from 
them the ratio of the demand upon the capacity of 
the land for supplies for domestic consumption. You 
want population. You want consumers. ^ You want 
the artizans, and mechanics, and machinists, and 
manufacturers as consumers for your products : For 
your corn — your wheal— -oats — hay — potatoes— tur- 
nips— cabbige, and every other article which the 
teeming earth will yield to the labor of man. I may 
be told that many of those articles are not raised in 
greater amount than necessary for our own consump- 
tion. Be it so— and why not ! Because we have 
no market for them! There is no demand for them. 
There are no consumers for them. Let there be con- 
sumers and we shall raiie them. We shall find our 
capacity to increase, in proportion to the demand for 
consumption, and as the population increases, so will 
our production. Every means should be adopted to 
create a larger demand for our products and to les- 
sen the expenses of sending those products to mar- 
ket. We must create a market for our smaller 
agricultural products— our beef, veal, mutton, tuN 
nips, potatoes, cabbages. These must be exchanged 
for the implements which the farmer requires in th» 
pursuit of his husbandry. Your hoes and axes, and 
ploughs, and carts, and harrows should be got in ex- 
change for your productions, which now rot on your 
hands; or fur such commodities as may readily be pro- 
duced, if there was a demand for them. Your wool 
must be exchanged for cloth or manufactured at 
home. Your hides must be given in exchange for 
shoes. The tanner and the shoemaker, the machin- 
ist and the manufacturer, the blacksmith and the 
weaver, must be brought near to the plough ; they 
must inhabit the same neighborhood, and they will 
prosper and increase together. 

Look at the condition of the Eastern States— Mat- 
sachuitetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island — and we 
mav learn the secret of agricultural improvement 
and agricultural wealth. Maryland and Massachu- 
setts were settled about the same time, and by the 
same kind of population. If I might be permitted to 
say that in all the elements of national character, 
which adorn a people, none were possessed more 
largely than by the early colonists of St Mary^. 
The Plymouth Pilgrims, I doubt not, possessed these 
attributes in an equal degree. Without going back 
into their early history, look at their increase in a 
few Tears past 

The area of Maryland in acres is 7,040,000— that 
of MassachuieU is but 4,640,000. The population of 
Maryland in 1890 was 407,350— that of Massachu- 
setts was 533,987. The population of Maryland in 
1840 was 469,239— that of MassachusetU was 737,- 
699. The increase of the population of Maryland 
in 90 years was 61,889— that of Massachusetts, in 
the same period, increased 214,419. And in Mary- 
land 40,000 of that increase was in the city of Balti- 
more — while the population of most of the countiea 
diminished. 

We have no time to compare the resources and 
wealth of those two sister Commonwealths. But 
look at the bank capital and facilities, which their 
citizens respectively have, and the influence whi 
those resources and facilities have upon the gro« 
of population, the cause of education, and fen 
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proaperilj or Iheir cilizens. Mat^l&nd had ■ bank 
oapiUI of 18,901.000— Matiachuaelti had |3S,119,- 
000. Look alioBl Bhode Iilaod, with an araaori 
enlT 768,000 acrcB, bar populilioD id 1830 was 83,050; 
In 184U it wai 108,830— wiili a baalc capital orfll,- 
033,000, bain^ mora than the EapiUl in the Slate of 
Marjiand, with almost ten times ila eilect of terri- 
lor* and four limea Iti number of inhahitanla. And 
be It remembered thai in eierf criiii of the moneta- i 
concerni of the counlr;, the banki of Maasachu- 
actts and Rhode Island have nerer suspended specie I 
pajmeoL In those Slates the capital ia held by the ' 
eilizeni gBaerallj, and is far the beaeQt of ihe com- \ 
nunilj at large ; and 1 regret to saj that in our owd 
Stale iU circulalion and facilities are used and em- 
ployed too m jch to aid men of wealth, and is nol ei- 
tended in aid of the productiie industcj ofourcaun- 
tij. 

Again : In Marjland, the number of her popiila- 
lioD engaged in agriculture at the last eensus (1840) 
was TS,946. In other pursuits the number was 
3S,tiil_Bbout one- third consumers to two- thirds pro- 
ducers of agricultural productions. In Massuchu- 
Mltf , the number engaged in agriculture was 87,839, 
■nd in other punuils, 135,067— moreconsumersthan , 
producers — aSbrdin; a market for the farmer, and 

Maaaachusetts.but those of the Marjtand farmer alto. , 
In Rhmle Island, the numlwr engaged in agriculture i 
WM 16,619, and in Other pursuit! 35,156. In those 
Slates ihe; consume at home all the; can draw from 
the lend, and return it again to sustain its fertility ; 
and then draw a large amount from other Slates to 
be consumed bj them, and bj the aid of the grosser 
partioles, to Increase the productiretieis of their 
lands, that were inferior to ours. But time will not 
permit me to enlarge, or more fullj discuss this in- 
leresling and imporlant branch of Ihe subject. 

Connecticut also affords a striking example of the 
importance of a home market forlbe products of the 
farmer. With b bleak climate and sterile soil, she 
supports a dense population, and her agricultura is 
•s proElahle as that of snj other Stale. The mar- 
ket for her farmers is at their door. Thej are Blno 
cost for transporlation. All her productions are con- 
sumed on the soil. There is no manure lost. It is 
returned to the laud lo enrich it, and nothing is re- 
produced, and production and reproduction goes on 
increasing, accumulating products of successire 
years, because it is consumed at home and retumeci 
to the land. Erer} necessary article it obtained by 
the farmer in eichange for some commoditj ; his 
aipenses are inconsiderable; and tbe manure ariS' 
ing from the coarser parts of his products, is return- 
etTto the land in ferliliiing streams to increase its 
to (upplj the growing demands made upob 
- farmer tares tbe co»l of transportation, 

to factors, insurance, port duties, eiac- 

lioDB for exchange, and the whole product of labor 
■od induitrj is returned to the tioeom of the same 
aoil that produced it and reeoDverted into new elc- 
manla of life and wealth. 

If the Iheorf be correct at lo indiddusl States, ii 
nust be true when applied lo the whole country— 
•ad national independence and wealth would be fell 
in everj town, hamlet and couittT in this broad land, 
if this policj could be carried out. Tbe following la 
We of the estimated production of grain in 1847 ha) 
been compiled from the ititistict of Ibe proper bu' 
nau of tbegofwnmeDl: 
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which must find a market abroad or periab upon ti» 
r«rmar's hands. But there i« no foreign market for U 
—and for a lerj small part of it at anj time, I ttN 
from the same document an eslimata of tha aTatui 
demand for our surplus. GrealBritain, Fraoea, Bh> 
!ind, the West Indies, Britisli American ColooiM, 
Urazi! and South America are the chief oocn pa- 
cha sing countries. 
GreatBriUin require* about 90,000,000 bosbek, 
France, . . - . 5,000,000 « 
West Indies, - - 9,500,000 " 

British American Colonies, - 9,500,000 " 
South America, - 3,000,000 " 

Holland, .... 1,000,000 " 



capaciiT tc 



IMaking an arerage demand of 33,000,000 " 
which can be supplied b; Russia and tha eountryoi 
the Baltic, 

I cannot lake up time to enquire what is to bedoM 
with the turplutof our productions, or to diaeinalfat 
eSecU upon our prosperilj as an agricultural people 
"' ~ ~ supply all the demands of Europe wltb ea 



I, and the price 

'ing to the labor employed in tbeir pi 
. mainlj for the reasons abofe maiiti 
The agriculturist expends too much ia getling It t 
market to Ihe consumer, and the consumen bear • 
just proportion to the producers. The supply ai 
ceeds the demand and the market is too raoota. b 
ase the number of consumer* and the surpluawi 
linish. and prices will adrance, and the certaiol 
of a market will ensure a stead* preductioQ of ever 
necessary commensurate wilh Ihedemand. Tbe fai 
mer will know what he is lo get in exchange for bl 
produce, and what will be lell as a profit for hii «a| 
ital and labor, and may well calculate what will I 
added at the end of the year to his stock. 

The greater the demand made upon the capseil 
of the land of any country, by the wanta of tbe coa 
munitj dependent upon it for tbe meana of Mippl: 
the more will the power of production enlarge by 1) 
increased skill praetitcd in ila cultlTation andtt 
ferliliiing agents employed — and the ooDcentratii 
of population tends to larger amounts of agrieultur 
productions from small surfaces, while Ibe landai 
every country uniformly deteriorate uader a spar 
population, and as tbe demand of tbe borne mufc 
diminishes. 
If the theory which I hare aoti|ht to eitabliik I 
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L as a truth of political economy, of which 1 
lin no doubt, and which the condition of £ng- 
id Belgium and the opposite condition of eas- 
urope and India clearlj demonstrate, and as is 
I by the improved state of the agriculture of 
chusetts and Connecticut, and the waste land 
populated state of portions of Virginia and of 
fn State, it is manifest what is the remedy to 
this growing evil and to restore our lands to 
y and productiveness. Emigration to the West 
•e arrested. Our population must be increas- 
?he consumer must be brought to the producer, 
must be an exchange of commodities and pro- 
ns. The farmer and artizan, the mechanic 
lanufacturcr, must be placed along side, and 
>untry must produce and manufacture for its 
onsumption, and the lands be made to produce 
ir utmost capacity, and after supplying the 
demands and making exchanges for every ar- 
'hich can be grown and manufactured at home 
ply its wants, exchange its surplus for foreign 
es, or invest it as a fund of increased wealth, 
ate it as a principle of political economy 
I think well established by tacts, that no coun- 
I improved in agricultural wealth where pop- 
n has diminished, and the corollary neccs. 
follows, that the productions of a country will 
ihe ratio of the demand upon it for consump- 
) its utmost capacity of production. Look to 
eat State of New York, rich in all the resour- 
agricultural wealth, and in every part of the 
has the land lessened in productiveness except 
neighborhood of the large cities and manufac- 
The wheat crop of the State it* said to have 
shed from an average of twenty bushels to thir- 
er acre, and from the more sparsely settled 
ns of the Slate, her people are emigrating and 
g new homes in the West. Look again to Con- 
ut and Massachusetts. In those States the 
were not so fertile, but in each of them, the 
aion is steadily increasing and the lands 
ling more productive and profitable. The State 
IV Jei-sey also affords a remarkable example in 
this theory. In no State of this Union were 
nds poorer, yet no where docs the farmer re- 
more remunerating prices for his productions, 
I no part of the country are the lands improv- 
ster than in portions of this State. Her old 
have been restored to productive husbandry, 
ir sand banks rescued from sterility, and C4n 
productiveness with the best lands of the coun- 
ller population is increasing. She has learned 
le true system of agricultural improvement is 
ird fucililics to the production of all articles 
ary for her consumption — to create a maiket at 
—to bring the loom and the anvil, the tanner 
e shoemaker to the plough, that they "may 
h in social proximity.'' 
he views which I have given I desire to be un- 
od, not as advocating the establishment of large 
factories in this county to compete with those 
North and East with a view of supplying the 
il demand of the country. Although I rcg^ard 
licy of home productions for home consump- 
[% a principle of political economy worthy of 
isideration, and as the basis of national wealth 
dependence, yet we may not possess the natu- 
>tive power, which is so abundant and can be 
ily developed elsewhere. But it is a question 
ve importance, whether we may not mauafac- 
od raise many articles to advantage rather than 
iger dependent upon other communities for 



them. It is within the knowledge of all who hear 
me, that we purchase many articles which should be 
raised or manufactured in the county — how mueh is 
expended abroad for shoes, and how much is and has 
been sent off for the purchase of horses. These are 
heavy items of expense, which lessen our means, 
and might well be dispensed with by rearing the one 
and manufacturing the other in our owD county. 
There are others which I have not time more par- 
ticularly to mention. 

The advantages of manufacturing as far as practi* 
cable, are apparent to every person, in the home mar- 
ket for many productions which are now of no value 
to the farmer, in the saving of time and cost of trans- 
portation of such articles as would bo required by the 
population of those factories for consumption ; and 
not the least in the saving of manure to the country, 
by consuming its products at home and returning 
the coarser particles to the laud for the reproduction 
of plants; and to increase the fertility, the power, 
and capacity of the land. 

It is clear then, that every community is interes- 
ted in the welfare and prosperity of every member 
of it, and that, like the individual members of a fam- 
ily, each should contribute to the interest and ad* 
vancemcnt of the others. A system should be com- 
menced, and let those who are interested, and have 
public spirit and leisure and means to aid in building 
up a system, unite their efforts, and a few vears will 
shew the result in the increased fertility of the land, 
the greater amount of productions, and the general 
wealth and prosperity and happiness of our country. 
Economy must be practised in all things; not that 
mistaken false economy which seeks to hoard up 
pence and denies the enjoyments of comforts within 
our reach, but that enlarged and liberal economy, 
which teaehes that no labor or means should t>e wast- 
ed or misapplied in seeking a foreign and distant 
market for productions which should be consumed 
at home ; In paying in freights for transportation of 
coarse and bulky articles to distant consumers, which 
should find a market in exchange for commodities 
that can be made by our skill and industry. 

The instincts of the human heart will operate to 
prevent emigration, if inducements are held out to 
our citizens to remain. Why should they not? 
Why seek another home and abandon that to which 
nature and instinct have bound them with hooks of 
steel? Is there a fairer country than this? Is 
there one possessing more advantages? Is any 
more productive than this was and may again be? 
We have rich alluvial deposites upon our swamps 
and creeks, and beds of shell and marl in great abun- 
dance, capable of recruiting our exhausted lands, 
and the means and facilities to improve them to any 
desirable state of fertility. There is no fairer coun- 
try — mild and genial in its climate — midway be- 
tween "the snows and driving sleets of the North, and 
the poisonous exhalations and burning suns of the 
South" — we have neglected the advantages with 
which a bountiful Providence has blessed us, and 
with all its means and facilities we have diminishei] 
in wealth, and our population has departed to seeli 
other homes which in time will be reduced to the 
same sterility. 

If encouragement to labor and enterprise is affor 
ded — if the prospect of a market for the products ci 
industry is before them — if there is a hope that, sucl 
productions as may be supplied, will find consumers 
so that our waste lands may be restored to fertility 
stroDK would be the motive and necessity whinl 
would tear our tons from the land of their ] 
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where there are so many endearing associations to 
bind them to it — so many hallowed recollections to 
fill their hearts, and elevate, ennoble and purify their 
feelings. That attachment which man feels for the 
ipot of his nativity, tike the love for his mother, can 
never be destroyed. Neither time nor distanee can 
wear it out— but in every land and in every climate, 
under prosperous or adverse circumstances, it lin- 
gers around his heart ** like the echo,*' which floats 
amid the hills and valleys with faint and ** melan. 
choly note/* when the sound which first woke it into 
existence is gone and gone forever. 



For the American Farmer. 

"ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE**— KLOSS 

WHEAT. 

BT a PATDXCNT PLaNTER. 

"Elements of Agriculture, for the use of Primary 
and Secondary Schools, translated from the French, 
by F. G. Skinner,** is the title of a little book which 
1 have lately received from the author. Every man 
of reflection has long deplored the want of proper 
books on the subject of Agricultural Science, to be 
introduced into our primary schools — books which 
would fit the youth of our country for that profession 
to which nine-tenths are, at earlier or later periods 
of their lives, called, by either necessity, chance or 
inclination. AH who are practical farmers are often 
called to lament that defect in their education, and 
to grieve that our sons are without books which are 
adapted to their comprehension and arranged in such 
order as to make plain and easy the great truths and 
principles upon which Agriculture is founded, and 
without a proper understandmg of them, cannot be 
successfully pursued. The tiook before me is a 
**p{ain, inUUigibUf elementary work on the prineiplea of 
j^fneuttttre,*' and well adapted to the use of young 
echolars in our primary schools. It is divided into 
three parts — Natural Hibtort, Climate, Mineral, 
Animal and Vegetable M4Nures. Its subdivisions 
are in lessons of convenient length ; and at the end 
of each lesson are questions upon the subject of the 
lesson. Its style is clear, concise and intelligible to 
the commonest mind. It is but the beginning volume 
of a series, yet, as far as it goes, complete in itself. 
It will, I tru^t, and have no doubt of, be introduced 
into every primary school in the country, and ought 
to be in the town schools also. If the plan of the 
French authors be followed out by future volumes, 
more comprehensive, more elaborate, more in detail 
and more learned, as they follow in succession, so 
as to embrace the whole Science of Agriculture, 
upon the plan of this little, initiatory volume, then, 
indeed, will it be in the power of every man to be- 
come skilled in the science, by means of a system as 
easy to comprehend, and as gradual in development, 
as is that beautiful system of arithmetic by which 
the child is now taught to solve abstruse mathemati- 
cal problems, by means of bis "Jlfrnfo/ jfri/Ameitc,** 
before he can make *^pot-hook$ and Aatig-ers,** as old 
time teachers used to begin with in learning the 
young ideas to spread themselves on paper. Mr. F. G. 
skinner is a ripe French scholar, translates with 
ease and gprace, and he can do the agricultural com- 
munity no greater service than by translating and 
publishing the future works of these authors, adapt- 
uig their views to the agriculture of America, as he 
has done, with great judgment, in this little volume. 
This book n, beyond doubt, the commencement of p 
■AW and b '<rbt era *'' ^'i education of our childrei 



agricultural profession requires them to take, 
which is absolutely required of them in this ealii 
ened age of progressive knowledge; for, if ever < 
axiom was worthy of note, it is so now ; tberefo 
let every young man, particularly farmed, remeal 
that ^^knmoledge is power. ^* 

Kloss Wbeat.— This variety of wheat is 
considered, in this region of the State, as the 
variety, all things considered, that is to be found, 
has but one rival, (and that is admired onlybji 
few) the Zimmerman. As it is so popular, a ' 
hereafter, its history may become a subject of iot 
est, I send you an authentic account of it, along « 
the historv of its introduction in Anne Arundel 
I cannot do so in a better manner than giving _ 
the letter of Dr. Benj. Watkins, of Anne AruiiiU| 
Co., a successful farmer in that rich and productifcl 
section which stretches for miles in length, Noilfcl 
and South of Davidsonville, and parallel with tkl 
Patuxent, being the stiff high lands that overlook thl 
light, sandy valley between it and the river. Thil 
beautiful and fertile wheat-g^owinz region of whiehl 
I speak, extends about fifteen miles in leng;tb, asil 
three to five in breadth, between the Paiuaent aiil 
South rivers. In this whole section, once so faimMi| 
for heavv crops of tobacco, dark and j (tcy as JaflMl 
river, when put up in pig tails, little or none is growil 
now, and it is becoming a beautiful /irauiY eouotiyJ 
where the people are alive to their best interests, m 
investments of time and labor io the farmer*s bell 
bank — the manure heap. But I wauder from mj 
subject : here is the Doctor *3 letter : 

Locust Hill, Nov. 9, 1849. 
• • • • • As yQU gee 2i contributor to thil 
agricultural journals, perhaps the cultivatioo of tkii 
seed will not be uninteresting to you. 1 obtaiosi 
from the Hon. Alex. Randall, in the aummersf 
1843, about a wine glass of wheat, with the eticloiei 
letter. Such was my admiration of the quality «f 
the ''Blue Stem WhUe Wheat,'" that 1 was deternUDsi 
to try my hand in the cultivation and extension of it' 
In October, 1843, I sowed the wine glass, ui\ 
reaped, in 1844, 42 wine glasses as pure wheat ai 
the original. In 1844, I sowed 41 wine glasteit 
(measured) and reaped, in 1845, 4 1 bushels of pun 
wheat, with some mixture of red. In 1845, 1 sowerf 
the 4^ bushels, on about six acres of land, and ii 
1846, reaped 55 bushels of ordinary wheat. It wm 
much affected by the rust. I winnowed it down Is 
41 bushels, and sowed that on about 25 acres of 
land ; and I got from it about 325 bushels. The Ian4 f 
on which 1 sowed that year was flat and was mi*ek 
injured bv too much water in the land. In 1847, 
Alcssrs. Hodges and myself seeded of it about SS3 
bushels, and this year*s yield has been upwards of 
3,000 bushels ; so that, in 5 years, if all had beca i 
converted into seed, I should have had about 4,500 ' 
bushels. 1 have no more confidence in this than any 
other wheat as being free from the attacks of rust, 
fly, &c. My humble opinion is that all wheats, oif 
every complexion, are more or less subject to dis- 
eases incident to wheat. The greatest guaranty Is 
a good crop is the frequent changing of our seed 
from North to South. The cockle in tiiis sample is 
from the land formerly seeded with such wheat; aid 
how to get clear of it, I know not. 1 am using ths 
precaution to deposit all of the 'refuse in some 
stream that will carry it successfully off of my &ni 
instead of mixing it with m^ manure. 1 find ik 
germinating qualities very difficult of destnieUoB. 

I w^l* -Ainvin Sii'^'^d " K« land '«*• ^^»V^ ; uA-ff 
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hh own mdriDlige. Bui mbtn the united energlei 
at the iutelliEenl Bad well inronaed portioa of eoqi< 
munitiea become concentraled, a monl u well bi 
phyilcal farce n rendered Brailible, whkh ii ofter 
Ibund luScient to oietcome obilacles, which avei 
(he creduloui haTs Kareelj coBoeiTcd of u witbic 
the range of poMlbilities. 

1 propoie lo illuatrate Ibe truth of the eboTa prop- 
Diilion, b] auppoaing an intelligent and well Informed 
inSirldual in regard to general lubjacU, to hare 
placed hiimelf in an iaolaled poittion, *ome Iwenlj 

I can a^, in almoat an; State m our Union, liberat- 
; proTKled with alJ that hi* moat dillpot enquiriel 
•nd the matt ample meani, could Lbtc enabled him 
lo obtain >■ an outfit for conducting hiioperationiBB 
a faroier. I will allow him to bare been during tha 
■p«ea of Iwentj jean induslrloui and attentive to 
hit buiineu ; but at the same lime neglecting all the 
opporluniliea of acquiring "knowledge, which ia 
power," bj communication with olhen engaged in 
■imilar pursuit), excluding from hi> domicil the ip- 
pitnieh of ail luch, for fear, perhapi, that other* 
might derive adTsnlagea from lome lavorite tvitam 
or plan of hit own, in which eient there would ba 
compelitoi* with him in the market, for, it might be 
the tenth part of a oenU 1 will alto tuppoM it to be 
entireljr in Bgreement with luch a character, that ha 
hai become IB titfied with alt bis own modes of oper- 
tlion, Bnd almost as a ueceuar^ consequence, haa 
become so itronglj prejudiced igatost what be hM 
heard termed " book-ftrming," that ba not onlj fail* 
to sutiicribe for, but reject! the Ter; Idea (hat aaj 
benefit maj result to him from (be perusal of an agri- 
cultural paper. Thus he has existed for twenty 
years as a fiinner, and eierj Tear mowing forty or 
fifty acres of heaij graii, and raking the whole of 
this (ogelhcr according to the mode practiced when 
he was a bo;, neier hairing seen, or perhaps beard 
of a rcTolring horee-rike, the use of which modem 
implement alone would in sueh a crop ai has beea 
supposed, hare tared him in eaeh of the filteen 
years during which it has been in use, not iMt than 
its cost (te or 110} everj day that it was properly 
brought Into use, independent of the ad fan (age re- 
sulting from the fact that his hay might hare been 
secured in to much less time, and oontequeotly at 

Let ua DOW enquire, how much hit want of Infor- 
mation and wilful neglect has cost him in this one 

To secure (he proposed amount of hay, be has 
probably paid, (including board) one dollar per daj, 
to ten bands fot two days rakin; in each yeiir. 
This In fideen yean amounti to |9I)0.W 

. First coat of rake flD, and wilhcare ona 
I will last fifteen yean with repairs to 
the value of iO cts- each year, which, 
together with the first cost and inter- 
est on that, amounts to 96.50 

■ «9TS.50 

I Add to this at least |S0 for the coat ofhaitdrake* 
I during the period in question, saying nothing about 
repair* and interest on coat, and the fanaecatand* 
T't tk. Editor eflkt AneriM Fmmn^. > fairly Used with a clear loss in fifteen years of the 

1, for effecting (he TRriout pur- enormous turn of 1993.50, for (he want of this tingle 
^signed for common benefit, hsTB been justly and simple, (hough most efficient implement and Ta> 
1, perhaps, JQ all ages of (be world, among bor4aTinE machine, 
the moit efficient meant of insuring tuccetitci (he ob- If this is really the molt of that lag b^hliul 
jectiiniiew. And wb?? Butiuseianosingle indiTrd- the again this i ingle initance, and we 



ever turned up to the influence of the sun and atmo*< i 

ehere, it ia sure to come up. The tluil I belieiTB to , 
9 a degeoency, inliereiit in wheat. Garlic it na- ' 
tural to some lands, and if towed un land not adapted : 
to it. will not incommode jrou. ' 

My crop thit year waa, from 73 buthelt, towed 
upon about 50 screi, 1.400 buthelt— ptetty good {Or 
Anne Arundel Cuunly lands, at the coat of improre- i 
■nenl of 5 quarla of clover seed and 1 bushel of plaa- 
ter once in 4 yean. I farm on (he four field system, j 
I enclose tbii letter that you may refer to it in the 
coming year, if the products of this veu's seeding of 
this wheat be an object, knowing that it will nael 
with better detertt in your hands than mine. 
1 am yours, most respectfully, 

Buij. Watums. 

Pateht OrricE, January 25, IBU. 
Sin: 1 lake pleasure in tranamittinE a verybeati- 
tiful aemple of "Klota'a While Blue Stem" wheat, 
and refer to the Hon. John Bnjder'a letter for a de- 
scription of its origin and properties. The same 
letter will inform those desirouaof a larger quantity, 
where to apply. I also aend a sample of Valparaiso 
wheat, jutt received from South America. 
1 am, most reaped fully, yours, 

II. li. ELLBWOBia. 

Honorable Alexander Randall. 

How. HbHBT L. ELLtWOBTH, 

Comnumontr tf Palmti. 

DaiK Sia: The bushel of wheat I have tent you 
is the product of my county — Union, Pennsf Ivaoia. 
its origin it briefly this: My neighbor. Christian 
KlosB, aaw, in hit fi«ld of Blue Stem wheal, a single 
lop prou't head; ha was struck with the contrast 
between it and the wheal of the whole field, this 
being the only white head in it, and much the largest. 
Al harvest lime he aecured the head and seeded it 
in hia garden the earning fall ; (I do not recollect 
the lime, perhaps tii years aince;} he divided the 
next year's pruliice amongit hia neighbors, and last 
fall there was, perhapi, 1,000 bushels of this aeed 
sown; one Farmer had 400 bushels: It it called 
Kloas's White Blue Stem. The wheat I tend it the 
growth of laai year ; it will b« reoollecled our coun- 
try wat filled with ruit and tmut— thit wheat et. 
taped, yet it it not quite at full in the grain as the 
crop of the preceding year. It weight 65 lb*, per 
bushel. We have the Mediterranean wheal in our 
county— the White Blue Stem is considered far su- 
perior. Hoping it may prove useful to the agricul- 
turalist, it being a Pennsylvania staple, 1 haxard no- 
thing in recommending it at the beat wheal in the 
northern part of Ihe Slate, and quite the best I ever 
saw. Truly your*, 

JUHN SNTDER. 

January ISih, 1S43. 
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the means wilhin their reach to acquire the requi- 
site knowledp^e for prosecuting their business with 
luccess. When my reflections have been running 
in this kind of current, I have often come to the 
conclusion, that we may reasonably expect benefits 
to result from our associations called agricultural 
societies, the amount of which can at present scarce- 
ly be estimated. I was present at the late meetings 
of the State Agricultural Society of Maryland, and 
an attentive observer of passing events as they oc- 
curred at the Fair, and surely, methinks, the spirit 
there manifested in favor of promoting the great in- 
terests of agriculture, was predominant over every 
other consideration that engaged the attention of 
those assembled. Was there a farmer, or manufac- 
turer of farming implements there, who did not feel 
amply rewarded for the part he had taken in the 
natter? Surely not one. Then let us strive, in a 
spirit that seeks the welfare and the good of all, (for 
each and every one has a deep interest at stake) to 
exert ourselves like men in the support of an insti- 
tution, which, if conducted as it has been begun, 
promises so rich a reward to those devoted to its ob- 
jects. After a careful perusal of the address deliv- 
ered by Wilson Jtf. Corey, before the society, on the 
10th of November, and published in the American 
Farmer of December last, I have come to the con- 
clusien, that it contains an amount of information 
and instruction, which we rarely And equalled in 
limilar efforts. I write thus in regard to this address, 
not for purposes of adulation, for 1 feel as far above 
being actuated by such a motive, as 1 believe its au- 
thor does above being influenced by it. But I refer 
to it in ail soberness and candor, for the purpose of 
soliciting for it, the close attention of every farmer 
and mechanic in our land. 

If the isolated farmer before alluded to, could 
have seen that production, and had practiced upon 
the wholesome truths there set forth, how great a 
diflference might there have been in the results of 
his labor! results that might have had an import- 
ant influence upon others as well as himself. For 
even upon his mind, secluded as he was, some bril- 
Jiant light may have dawned, which, had he *<placed 
it upon a candlestick," instead of keeping it **hid 
under his bushel," might have gone on to increase 
in brightness till it ** gave light to all who are in the 
house," or in other words, to all who are engaged in 
similar pursuits. *' Farmers of Maryland," let us 
unite cordially in giving our support and encourage- 
ment, by every means in our power to such mea- 
sures as are calculated to place our agricultural so- 
cieties upon a footing which will enable them to 
assist us all in taking a ^'strong pull, and a lonfi: pull 
and a pull altogether." VINDEX. 

January 4th, 1849. 



THE OSAGE ORANGE. 
To the Editor of the Amtrican Farmtr^ 

Sir :— I notice in the 7th number, vol. 4, of the 
American Farmer, several enquiries relative to the 
best method of raising the Osage Orange Hedge. — 
This being a subject in which I feel some interest, 
and therefore disposed to contribute any informaticm 
which I may possess (little as it may be) relative tr 
the matter, which information however does n 
arise from any actual experience of my own. 
from that of a friend, long and extensively a 
In the raising of the Osage Orange Hedge,, 
sale or market, but for bis own extensive enel 

In the spring of 1846, 1 made a special 



my friend residing in Cincinnati, to obtain fromUi 
as much information as possible relative tothebm 
mode of raising the Osage Orange. My Tisit WM 
attended with much pleasure, for it afforded me li 
opportunity of seeing the Hedge under cultifatioi 
and receiving much useful information, fromoMrf 
ten years experience in its culture. 

The tree is believed to be a native of thesiMlh, 
and is found in great abundance there in many piseci, 
but more especially on Red river, Arkansas; it te 
an excellent constitution, is a long liver, andretffih 
becomes acclimated to almost any region— the wool 
is hard and tough, and is armed with innumertUi 
thorns, in size and shape closely resembling Ik 
spur of a full grown game fowl; the fruit isbesatilid 
but unfit for use, and in external appearance oal 
much unlike the common orange. A pound or qottt 
of seed will number about seven thousand — not] 
than three-fourths of which, however, may be 
pected to sprout and come forth. 

For raising the Osage Orange, the ground sboBU 
be well prepared but not too highly manured, M 
the growth of the plant would become too vigoM, 
and require much more labor to train and keep is 
subjection, than if planted in soil but moderalslj 
rich. 

The Osage Orange may be raised from the ladi 
cutting or root; the seed however is consklenl 
most preferable. 

The best time for sowing the seed is in the/eU of 

the year, as early as they can be procured from tk 

recent fruit *, they should be sown in nursery beds, 

two or three feet wide, and covered with fine esilh 

about three inches deep — should the season be dfj, 

frequent waterings will be beneficial ; many of Um 

seed will not sprout up the first fall and winter, bit 

remain under ground till the following summer, 

which should teach us the advantage of permitli^ 

\ the beds to remain undisturbed for that period; thoe 

I beds should be kept free from weeds and grau atsi 

I times. 

The spring of the year is the proper time for ttl^ 

I ting the hedge, and the plants should be Iransfemd 

I from the nursery for that purpose as soon as tbeTiit 

. large enough to bear the operation with saM9> 

which will be the case with a large proporUoB'.lf 

them, the first spring after sowing the seed: tfinr ~ 

sprouting of course will not be large enough H 

planting till the spring following. 

Experience bus shown, that to make 
the best) hedge, there should be 
plants, and the best and most 
setting out, is first to 
eighteen inches wide 
along which sbour ~ 
length, ma 
one row 4 
line, ao^ 
midwa* 
from 
relle 
fei 




J 
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Rgtin, sixteen or eifhteen inchei from the ground, 
which wiJI cau^e another crop of braaohu to be 
UiraWD out. After which ihej ihould not be cut 
tgtin, Itll arrired at the height which maj be re- 

Siuired for the full grown fence, >af four. Gee or liz 
eet ; (he lateral branches howeTer (ahould there be 
anj) may be cut or trained in, at anj lime which 
mar best auil the cultivator. 

The hedge ahould be protected for the Gnt three 
or four }ean, otherwise the cattle will browae on 
the jioung twigi and foliage, wbieh will destroy and 
nateriallj injure its growth. 

A hfld^ in this waj maj he brought sufficiently 
forward in Gva or lii jean, to deter or reaiit, the 
moat deterinined fence breaker In the land, and maj 
witti care end altentian be made to close (using the 
language of my friend) ■■ to almost bid defiance to 

This fence will not require more atlention and la- 
bor annualljr to keep it in order than would be re- 
quired with other rencei. 

In the fall of 1847, 1 sowed about three pounds of 
Osage Orange Seed in pour gruund; theT sprouted 
■nd came up tolerablj well, and manj of the plants 
were sufEciently large to traosfer to the hedge in 
the spring of '43, but owing to the want of proper 
and limeijr arrangements, thej were permitted to re- 
main in lbs nursery, which I ato persuaded bis been 
rather a disadiantage to theni—besidet putting 
back the maturing of the fence for one year, which 
it a matter of same moment. 

I think 1 may with much propriety take the liber- 
ty of recommending the Oiage Orange as a tree 
which may be fully relied on, for the troiring of a 
good, lasting and substantial fence; and for the pro- 
tection and fencing in of iTrcltsrdf, fcc., where the 
nocturnal risits of the lorers of good fruit, become 
too frequent er •ooojing, nothing can be better. 
Youra Respectfully, 

J. DIMMETT. 

Forks of Ounpowder, Baltimore County, Md. 



CULTURE OF THE OSAGE ORANGE FOR 
HEDGING. 

^ Tttlki EiUrrtflhi JImtrUm Farmer: 

mjr Sin t — lo Ibe Jenuarj number of your paper, page 
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two or three years old, if plump and not d 
b; heating. 

Iflbe soil is light and sandy, so as not to bake 
hard in spring, sow theieed in the fall; if olberwiie. 
or the seed is not obtained in time, mis the seed 
with sandy earth in a bos, (not water tight,) wet it 
thoroughly, and set where it will be exposed to 
freezing and rain, and not become dry, nntil plant- 
log time. Or, if the seed is not obtained till spring, 
■oak it in water, in a warm room, for^ve er liz ilajis, 
then pour i^lhe water and mix with fine earth, and 
let stand in the room for five or six days mora, or 
until it begins lo sprout ; then sow in good soil, liko 
you would peas or Oeets, and the plants will soon ap- 
pear. The seed should not be sown earlier than 
about the hrst of May, or the time for planting corn, 
as it requires warm weather to cause it to tegetale. 

3. PbiUinf. — On tolerably good soil, the plant* 
grow so rapidly that they ahould not be more than 
em ifiar old when tratuplanted to the hedge-row — 
inasmuch as the roots grow Tsry long and deep, and 
would be much injured by digging at two or more 
yeart old. la (his region the plants grow from one 
to three feet high the Gnt year from seed, and more 
than twice a) high (he second. They continue lo 
grow rapidly for three or four yean after planting, 
Ihan as the hedge thickens, with the eSecls of fre- 
quent clipping, the growth becomes slower, till at 
ten or twelve years old, on ordinsry soils, it is not 
much more rapid Ihao that of the English o^ Ameri- 
can Hawthorn. 

in conclusion 1 would only say, thai after baring 
repeatedly examined the oldest hedges of Osage 
Orange in this country, as well as many of the bell 
hedges of other plants in ibis country and in Europe, 
1 am fully persuaded Ihat the Osage Orange i* in all 
respects (astly superior for this purpose to any other 
plant knows; and] hare not Iho least fears of^its be- 
ing pronounced a ibumtiu', or " mullicaulit tpeeula- 
lion," by any men who bare suOicient sense to un- 
derstand the utilili), or taste to appreciate the bimitf 
ofa perfect hedge. 

Respectfully, yours, kc, 

M. B. BATmaM. 

Columbui, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1849. 

OiTs OH Pooa Lann — A correspondent writes ua 
thus:— '■! haiB 10 acres of Tcry thin land which [ 
design to put in ooli, but have not manure to.put 
upon it, and do not like to incur the expense of 
Gutnn; can you suggest any cheap ooropoat that 
would ensur* a tolerably fair product f Tour early 
attention to this will oblige A yomio Fikmsk. 

In reply, the editor of the American Farmer 
would reeommend the following mlitura for the ten 
acres in question, and thinks he cm promise his eor- 
respondentagood cropofoala. The ingiedients of 
the eomposi would coat about ^, about fS per 
acre— a sun is low as any one aboold desire lo im- 
part praduotiTeness to his land for. Let our eorrci- 
poDdent mix 500 lbs. at the sulpbala of soda, 3 bbk- 
of plaaler, 90 bushels of asbea, aod M busbck « 
boae^uit well together, and tow Uie mistun " ** 
lot broadcast, after the ground ahall hare b(« "^ 
plougbed end harrowed: a good crop of mb *^ '^ 
thereaolL TbeoiUihouMbe aownafW W" 
poet aball hare beeo biuadeaated, the wi^« '^ * 
b« hunwed in t^etber, ud Ifae grom^ ^ ~ 
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BALTIMORE: APRIL 1, 1849. 
Terms of the American Farmer. 

$lper annum, in advance; 6 copies fur ^; 13 copies for 
^10; 30 copies lor $90. 

Advbrtisembkts insierted at ^1 per square of 13 lines, for 
each insertion. Tliese lerms will be adhered lo.except in 
case of the couiiniiance of nn MdvertisHmcut for nix months or 
longer, when a liberal deduction will ht; made. Address, 

SAMr^EL SANn.S, Publisher. 
At the State ^gjieulhtral Society Rooms, No. 138 Rnltimore st 

over the < 'American Office," 5th door from North-st. 



Maryland State Agricultural Society. 

The Onarterly Meeting of the Boani of Manajipers. compris- 
inca!l the officers of tlie Society, will be held on the FIR8T 
WEDNESDAY IN MAY, at 10 o'clock, A. M.at Uie Society's 
Hall, VM Bnltimore-st. As busincim of much importance will 
be brought before the meclinf , a funeral attrndancti is desired. 
The oicinbeni of the Society, who can make it convenient, are 
also invited to attend. 

By Order, Saml. Sands, Rec. Sec. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 

We have recently notified those who are in arrears for 
■ubscriptioii to the Farmer, of their indebtedness— and many 
have liquidated the same. Those who may not have paid at- 
tention to our requcift for a settlement, an failing to receive our 
Journal a:'ter the present volume, may understand tlie reason 
thereof. We believe we are en^aircd in a " good wcH'k," and 
are doing some service to the State— and wu are desirous of 
extending our usefulness— but this can only be done by prompt- 
ness on the part of our subscriberK. We shall regret to part 
with any of our old friends, but as before remarked, we arc pay- 
ing lares to ottr city and St'ite, on their indebtedneu to ua; and 
it is a lUUe too tough to supply them with their monthly read- 
ing, and pay for the jrivilege! Tliere are names on our books, 
opposite to which are evidences of indebtedness for years, and 
we have reason to believe that moot of those thus indebted, are 
amongst the wealthiest men of the country, and through neglect 
of so small a matter, have permitted their accounts thus to 
stand. We have bad long suflering and patience in r^ard to 
them, and muxt at the time designated above, put the amount 
due us from such to ^^profit and Ion" account, thereby saving 
at least the payment of the tax for the high privilege we have 
enjoyed of furnishing them with our inontlily lucubrations. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following valuable papers will be given in onr next No., 
viz : The Essays on Draining, by Messrs. Newton, and Wil 
kinson, to which the eommiliee of the State Society recom- 
mended prizes to be awarded— A paper on the erection of Lime 
Kilos and Burning Lime, by Mr. E. Stabler, of Montgomery 
counly— Mr. Thomas Johnson, on the Culture of Grain in 
Great Britain— ^< R. 8. W.'* on the Rightsof Labor— A s«!cond 
letter from '*E. F. R."— J. 8. Stevenson, on tlie Culture of the 
'^weet Potato, h,c. These paptra shoald have appeared this 
lonth, but the nnmbcr of communications omitted in the 
''■'eh No. and inserted in this, (and some of which are now, 
>ar, almost too late for the present season) have com- 

•led us to defer them until our next. Our readers may ex- 
ruct an intellectual treat, and a valuable addition to the fund 
' 'fHcultural information. 



THE FARMER'S EXCHANGE. 

The following Circular has been addreesed to the 
Publishers of the Various newspapers in the Stale of 
Maryland, and others, by the President of the State 
Society. The manufacturers and seedsmeo, will, of 
course, without delay, avail themselves of the privi- 
leges granted, and have their cards neatly framed, 
and placed in the Society^s Hall. 

Maryland State ^^spricuUural Soeiihf^t Roomt^ \ 
Ballimtne, March 21fl, 1849. \ 

Sir : — As a suite of Rooms, over the American 
Office, ent^aged for the uses of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, are now prepared for the re- 
ception of visitors, I deem it a part of my official do- 
ty, in this public manner, to invite all agriculturisU, 
and others favorable to the cause, to visitthe tann 
whenever convenient. One of the objects of es- 
tablishing a Farmers* Exchange is, that those con- 
nected with the different branches of agriculture 
may meet and interchange opinions on the various 
subjects of general interest, in order that their united 
influence may be brought to bear in favor of such 
legislation as may be deemed beneficial to the wel- 
fare of the profession. 

As the Society are about forming an Agricultural 
Library, all donations of books will be thankfully re* 
ceived ; and ail Implement Makers, Machinists, 
Seedsmen, and other* having implements, machines, 
seeds, manures and other articles useful to agrieul- 
turisis, are solicited to leave, at the rooms, cards, 
cataloji^ues and samples of such articles as are manu- 
factured or sold by them, in order that those desir- 
ous of purchasing may ascertain where the tame are 
to be had. 

You are earnestly requested to give the above in- 
formation general circulation. 

Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES B. CALVERT, 
President Maryland State •9gricultwral Sodeif, 

A Record will be kept also by the Secretary, of 
fine Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. for sale; and 
it is earnestly requested that those having such for 
sale, will give a list and description thereof, with the 
prices. There is a contmued enquiry for such mat- 
ters, and it will no doubt greatly facilitate the opera- 
tions of the buyer and seller by a due attention to 
this request. 



Jt»»...,s. — We are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Burke, Commis- 
•lOner of Patent«i, for a package of seeds of various kinds, for 
.latribution. They are placed in tlic Agricultural Society's 
''KMna for that purpose. 
Vc are alio indebted to Capt. Perr>', of the Navy, for a box 
Sicily Clover Seed, and sundry samples of Tuscany and 
•Jier wheat, for distribution, '^'e have also reci-ived fro« 



COL. CAPRON»S BULL VALENTINE. 
With the present No. we present to our readen a 
beautiful lithograph of Col. Capron*s Short Horn 
Durham Bull Valcntinb, which took the fint prami- 
um at our State Fair, in Nov. last. Valentine is one 
of the finest bulls in this country, and of a strain un- 
surpassed. The following is his pedigree : 

Valentine, full bred Durham Bull, purchased of 
Dennis Kelly, EM).,of Pennsylvania, 4 yeart old, cwil 
of Cinderella, now owned by Mr. C. Calvert; tire 
Prince of Wales. 

Cinderella was calved on the 20th April, 1838, and 
gotten by York, who was out of Younc Jenny bv 
Red Holderness ; g. dam Old Jenny by imported £> 
clipse ; Red Holderness by Holdemesa out of Fkm 
by Denton ; Denton by Old Denton, «■*'* he by eel** 
.rat.a '^'■^-t, •^"'^ for 1(K*0 «^i»ine»> ^.olaenieii 
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n was imporled Majr Rok j g. dim 
tii] bj Wizzard, got bj Couut 1873, dim b; Hu- 
u 3576, c- dam bj juuog LRncular 1162; g. g. 
Itm bv Alfred 33; g. g. j;. dim b]r Muon'i Blaita ; 
i-B' B-gdamby BullcrQj 104 jg. g.g.g. g. dam b; 
^lins' While Bull. 

Pnnct of Wala, roan, bj Maegol 3338, bred bj 
h( Rev'd. Henry Berry; dam Quince bj Sad Hub- 
u>k 14i>8. g. dam Queen of Oak bred by Mr. Whil 
iker, by Air. W'l Edward 1002; g. g. dam Pretty- 
■CI Mt. Whitaker'a Frederick 1060 (son of Comet 
iboTe mentioned); g, §■ g. dam Pretty Lasi, by Hub- 
lartt 391 (SO gulneai)-, g. g. g. g. dam Pretty Maid by 
>uke225; g g- g. g. g- dam by Mr. Charge'* Dull 
'73: g. g. g. g. g. g. dam diiect to Iha Sludleigh 



" FAiHtn, lehcK mill jou ■nwt yntrMlMt lo tkc 
%iti()l md <«aorteHe< qf jpinr caUiv- >"d eductU 
younelvea to tml height ot intelligence which irtll 
make you the rulrr*, initead of Hie nUtd, of the other 
proreuioni t IVn it tuntif »elhiiig lo prntiU tMi, if 
fan uiU enlf bt Irut to yourwliw). EteKI ocEnA> 



MR. dUNGERLAND'S REPORT. 

We are indebled (o Ibe poJiteoeia of the Hon. 
Dkarlii B Cttvtrl, for a copy of the Riport made lo 
ile V, S, Home of AtpriMnJalieti, from the Commil- 
«e on Agriculture, on the 13lh day of July lut, by 
he Hon. John J. Slitigttlmd. We have read Ihia 
Tport with great pleaiure. It oomprites a vaal 
imount of uaefiil informaliun, ii written with great 
ibility, and reflects much credit upon it* enlightened 
tnd patriotic author. Although it doei tiot recom- 
netid appropriations by the General GoTemment 
or the establishment and support of Agricultural 
Schools throughout the Union, it rerj clearly illus- 



rales i 


the necBSsit* wli 


ich exists for such eUuca- 


jonal i 


nstitutions, and, i 


n the fcllowini paragraphs 


Mints. 


lilt Ihe wnv in whi 


ichUie agriculturisuofthe 


lounlrj 


r can oblain Ihem 


, The report says : 



" It is calculated that the ditlilon uf the occ 
tions nf men in the United Stalei it nearly ii 
lol lowing pro port iona : 



■ S6,oai 



lurtsti have the pkyiicaJ 
can ■( my linu control n«rji {orfnuuiil in Ut [/aiJtW 
SIsTri, ondfici fotii loptibfic Dfitiiiiii. But do thbt? 
JVli, mdrtd; fm ktvtcer peitnful rtrf WUB/ h in iH»i- 
kr, tluu an wtiik in iiijlumer,- and this arises from 
want of proper education. The sixty fiie Ihoinand 
two hundred and filly fire, engaged in the learned 
profeuionf, are Intellecluatly stronger than the three 
millions seirn hundred and nineteen Ihoasand nine 
handred and GfiT-one engaged in agriculture, and 
tberefote mil them. If it were not to, seTen-aightht 
of the offices In the country would not be held by 
lawyers and doctors ; nor would all the eollege* and 
bich schools be endowed, principally, for the beniaSt 
nf the leaned profeuioos." 



sBLTiij FDR IF YOU CHOOSB. YOU NEED 
ONLY Sr«AK. TU YOUR SERVANTS, YOUR 
RULERS, AND A RBrOOH MKtUT BE HAD 

AT once;" 

We thank, sincerely thank, Mr, Btbtgirlaii, forlhi* 
apptnl to the prtde and inleretls oftbe agricuUurisl* 
ol our country — and, in their name, we tender him 
their aekaow tegmenta and gratitude, for the scf- 
' Tiee he has rentfered, in pointing oat the way their 
I grleonees may be redressed. It remains now with 
I the Favun and Ftanltn themselies, whether ihej 
I are, or are not, longer to remaii), as they haie cTer 
been, the proscribed of the land. They bold Ibn 
I numerical power of the goTernment, and It ii for 
I them to decide, whether they wilt so exert it, as lo 
secure lo IhetnselTes that justice which is alike dus 
lo their noble occupations, and to the common in- 
terests of the country. If the; slteuplDely still, and 
ask for nothing, Ihey will assuredly recelTe nothing; 
bat, if, feeling their just Importance in the scale of 
society, Ihey ask for what the welfare of the Repub- 
lic requires Ihey ibonld bare, they will get what ibej 
ma; ask for, as we lake il for granteJ, thai the; wIH 
not tsb for anything that would not redound to th* 
common benefit and good of the whole country. 

We bare before enjoined it as a dnt; upon tha 
JfTicuthiralaaetiMaiutlirmigkinillhteinaitry, Itfirllf 
leilh gtt vp mcmoriob (d Congrtn, tiking far rucA oo- 
KaTiOKS or TBt ruaiic lakdi In l\t mtral Suia tf 
Ui UHlan, u leiU tmib lAt riiptctici SMt aulJurillM 
le tilablUh mil mainfnin agrieiUltirut injIUuJiont in tkt 
merid CmgrtBianat di)lncl>,fiT lltt btlttr (diicalini rf 
llu rwaJ popnialieH, and taking oourage by the recon* 
mendation of Mr. SUtigtrUnd, we repeat our formar 
adTice. And, as there is nothing like telling the 
present moment to adrance any interest, we call 
upon Ihem to act with pramplneis. There are hun- 
dred* of millionsof acres of the public lands, wbich 
are lying idle, and serTing no earthly good purpoae, 
which might be appropriated to make the rising ag- 
ricultural popnlatisn enlightened, scientific farmen 
and planters, and thus add alike to the physical and 
intellectual strength of the nation ; for we do hoM 
it as an incontrofertlble truth, that i properly edti- 
cated yeomanry would proTe the safeguard of tba 
Republic, and tbe baud of the Union. 

{I3*The duly of the qffian »fUu ^grievAHrat sscle- 
(us, and etals, is now at plain a* imperatire. They 
should get up such memorials, place them in tba 
hands of ceergctie nan lo obtain aignatures, tend 
those memorialt to the next CaDjtrets, appoint eom- 
BktMt to itleDd to Ihalr Interattt at Wukii^faw, 
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and oar life upon it, sucoeat will crown their efforts , 
fti it would be an easy matter to obtain several mil- 
lions of signers, whose roices would not fail to be 
heard and heeded in the National legislature. The 
State legislatures must also be approached, to back 
Che claims of the agricultural interests. 

PROTECTION TO AGRICULTURE. 
President TATLoa, in bis << Inaugural Address,*' 
uses the following language : 

[*< It ^all be my study to recommend swh eonstUvUion- 
eU mMiwres to Congren at may be neceeeary and proper 
to $eeure encouragement and protection to the great in- 
tefiiCiqf AaaicuLTURK, Commerce and J^anttfacturee,*^] 

We are free to confess that we are highly grati- 
fied to find that President Taylor, in his first official 
address, has thus emphatically recognized the doimi 
which the agricultural interests have upon the ** en- 
couragement ar.d protection*' of the government ; 
for if a stranger to our institutions were to look into 
the statute books to find out what were those inter* 
ests which were of sufficient importance to be deem- 
ed worthy of the fostering care of the general gov- 
ernment, he could not fail to come to the conclusion 
that agriculture was not one of them. Washington t 
our first President, who presided over the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution, did, in bis first 
message, recommend to Congress to take action in 
behalf of Agriculture ; but his recommendation was 
of no avail, and from that day to this, little or noth- 
ing has been done to advance the interests or pro- 
mote the welfare of Agriculture. Though all are wil- 
ling to acknowledge that agriculture is the greatest 
of every other interest of the nation — that it forms 
the foundation of all other interests, still no Repre- 
sentative in either branch of the National Legisla« 
ture, has had the courage or the justice to stand up 
and claim for agriculture any specific grant or ap- 
propriation, with the object of elevating the charac- 
ter of American husbandmen — none to more an ap- 
propriation, either in money or in lands, to establish 
State Institutions for the education of the rural pop- 
ulation of the country in the arts and sciences con- 
nected with the cultivation of the earth. This is the 
more provoking — the more mortifying — when the 
fact stands in bold letters upon every page of our 
history, that millions have been annually expended 
to encourage other and minor interests. If the ques- 
tion should be asked : — why have agriculturists been 
thus proscribed ? — the answer Is ready at hand — it 
is, because they have been too listless, too indiffer- 
ent to their interests, to assert their rights, or to de- 
mand justice at the hands of the government. What 
their true policy is, is most easily pointed out. They 
should at once get up memorials in every neighbor- 
hood, in each State, respectfully asking for appro- 
priations of the PvbHe Landau sufficient to establish 
and sustain a sufficient number of intHiviUms to edu* 
eate the sons of every farmer and planter in the 
Union, who may elect to send them there. In these 



institutions all the branches of those of the arts and 
sciences which may be applicable to the businsM 
and purposes of agriculture, should be taught. With 
such appliances, American agriculturists in a for 
years would be the most enlightened body of men h 
the world, — would comprise a phalanx, in when 
hands human liberty would find champions u vD* 
ling as competent to protect and defend it ; for aftK 
all that may he said and sung upon the subject, an 
enlightened yeomanry is the surest bulwark againrt 
the inroads of tyranny and oppression — the only 
bond of security for a Republic is to be found is ths 
intelligence and virtue of her sons. 



THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Our acknowledgements are due to thatsterlli| 
and enlightened friend of agriculture, Gen. John G. 
Chapman, for a copy of the amended bill, entitlad 
"jf bUl to esUAlith an addiixonal department to he eaUd . 
the Home DepartmentJ^ It provides that in addition 
to the present executive departments, there shall bs 
created a Home department, with the following of* 
ficers, viz : a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary^ a Cow- 
mianoner cf Pensions, a Commissioner qf Patents, % 
Commissioner of General Land Cffiee, and a Comari^ 
tioner oflml^an Jiffairs, which department Is to have 
the care and custody of all matters relating to PieiN 
sians. Patents, Public Lands, Indian JSffairs, and the 
Census, the supervision of the expenses of courts, 
and shall audit all accounts relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice. The Secretary qfthe Borne DeptrU 
ment is to conduct such correspondence at home end 
(dfroad, as he shall think best adapted to promote the fr%' i 
greif of Agriculture, and to obtain and p^Hsh the agit' 
evdtura{ staHsties of the several States </ the Union, 
also of foreign nations. The salaries are as follows: 
The Secretary, (^,000 — Assistant Secretary, $3,000 
— the several commissioners the same salaries as are 
now allowed by law : the Secretary is authorized to 
employ in the several bureaus the same number of 
clerks and other officers as are now authorized by 
law, and to employ not exceeding five additional 
clerks to carry the provisions of the law into effeet: 
an appropriation of |20,000 is made to carry the law 
into effect. 

We are pleased with that feature of the bill which 
provides for a superintendence over the interests of 
JtgrietUture, because it recognizes the pact, that agri- 
culture really is a part and parcel of, and has an 
identity of interest with, the other classes of societf 
— Si fact, if we were to judge by the marked neglect 
with which it has been heretofore treated, was con- 
sidered of equivocal fixedness. 

This recognition will do for an entering wedge, for 
the present, and it will remain for the husbandmen 
of the Union, so to use their numerical strength in 
ftiture elections, as to make their representatlTai 
Jbioio, that they have not only rvAte, but the reiolt- 
Uon to maintam them— it rewtaku /br fftsm to ImM 
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pmttotu of the public domtdn being moie, su/- 
tpU, io tstablish and support agrieulturtd in* 
irougkout the country for ike educalum qf the 
If farmer and planter in the country j who may 
t them thus qual\fied to purtue rural occupa' 
1 other interesU of the country have been 
tly cared and provided for — and we would 

HT SHOULD THAT OP ACRICULTURB, THE 
iVD MOtT UtKPUL OP THEM ALL, HAVE BEEV 
VEGLBCTEO ?" 



pman's Address.— The Addrei>8 delivered by Gen. 
ifbre the Charles County Agricultural Socie^, will 
Mention^ as well by its ability as by the startling 
lets which it develops. The trutlu. which it so 
loses, cannot fail to address themselves to every 
ind ; they must excite thought and awaken reflec- 
• we hope, will lead to action. We are pleoMed to 
Oeneral u atir>e to the imporUatee of Jtgrieultural 
md ice thall indulge the Aope, that kiifint act on the 
he next $es$u>n of Congress, will be, to mot^e that the 
n .Apiculture lie imtructed to report a iitt, making 
ftriationM of the piMie lande, to ettabUMh cnM main- 
Uiral imtitutiom m the teveral States. Oeneral 
is inaugural, declared himself fkvorable to the <*en- 
t and protection of agriculture," thereby invUine the 
Ives of tlie people to ihe discharge of their duty, 
«, to give fonn to the kind and nature of «encour- 
otection^to be given to the ^reat interest of thiSf 
t is, of every other civilized country in the world. 

isicuLTURAL Chcmirt.— On another page will be 
Bresting paper from Dr. Iliggin!*, the State Agricul- 
Kt, who i« now diligfrnily engaged on the fSistern 
Ifllling the duties or his appointment. His cow- 
are ulM-ayH acceptable. 



lY of terms used in jSericultural Chemistry.— Wt 
tt a length uf time endeavoring to obtain a good 
he teruM so frequently used by writers on Agri- 
)ects. On a recent visit to our city, we stated to 
, Uie State Clieniitit, the want of such a guide, for 
*dy of Uie a^riculturisbi of the country, and he 
supply Uic Fame. We have the pleasure of an- 
c receipt of the first part of it, and regret our ar- 
prevent our commencing its publication this 
e Dr. in forwarding it, remarks : 
i»ary which I send, is sometliing more than a mere 
t as it i(t at present, I think it better supplies the 
irge part of the community. I will, however, re- 
iggestions on the tiuhjoct, and will change it if an- 
p more desirable. Witluiut some such Uiingall of 
orks on agriculture are sealed books to those who 
bithfully apply tlieir principles." 



Whzat. — A rcopected correspondent in Kent Co., 
IS that he used one of Pennock's Drills last ftll. 
illdent that alUiough it cost him $H^M delivered 
, the complete manner in wtiich it put the seed in, 
ig of labor and seed, paid him for the outlay of the 
lat the wheat will stand the winter better than 
in the usual manner. 



Tos CopjrrT AoRicur.roRAL Sucimr.— Messrs. 
ler and Fiuhuch, the committee appointed by the 
invito rtoine gentleman qualified to deliver an Ad- 
tlie Society, having sniiciteil Dr. J. O. Wharton 
at duty, he consented tlicrcto. The meeting was 
held on tlieactli ult. We hope to be able to obtain 
or publication m the** Farmer," 



't Point, Kent Codntt, Mo. — A cor- 
speaks in high terms of ihe improvemeDt 
}ing on in this part of Kent county — from 
plicalion of sheli.lime. The efficacy of 
IS been doubted by some farmers of the 
od, but their doubts have been removed 
f its value whereTer it hat beeu properly 
The section of the county from which our 
ent hails, was formerly coDiidered the 



poorest and most intemperate — but a great improYe- 
ment has been going on within the lait few yean, 
both in society and farming, and the time is not far 
distant, from present appearances, when that district 
will be able to compete with any part of that pro- 
ductive county, although it was nearly deserted at 
one time for the far West, and other unknown parts 
— but, says our correspondent, "since attention has 

been paid to her Taluable and immense resources, 
such as shell banks, mart, sea ore, &c, which is 
calculated to afford more real pleasure than a pur- 
suit after California gold, quite a spirit of improYe* 
ment is rapidly spreading through the neisfaborhood. 
One of the farmers of the neighborhood has recent^ 
ly purchased ./brfy tons of QwmOf and doubts not but 
he will be phased with its results.'* 



Aoricultueal Movements. — The New York 
State Agricultural Society have memorialized the 
legislature to establish an Agricultural Institution in 
that State. 

The Board of Agriculture of the State of Ohio, 
have petitioned the legislature to appropriate funds 
in aid of paying the expenses of a State •^grieuUwal 
Fair to be held in that Stete next fall. 

These movements indicate the gratifying fact, that 
agriculturists begin to feel that they have rights, and 
are determined to maintain them. The bail has 
commenced, and will move onward, until it shall 
have attained its object— justice to agricultural in- 
terests. 



Extract of the letter from a gentleman of Danville, 

Va., to the Editor of the American Farmer : 

** Dear 5ir.*— Enclosed are five dollars with the 
names of five new subscribers. I am delighted with 
your paper, and shall continue to try and extend its 
circulation, under Uie belief that in so doine I shall 
confer a favor on all whom 1 induce to subscribe, 
and do something to advance the great cause of ag- 
riculture in this portion of country. There is much 
prejudice existing amongst the farmers of this imme- 
diate countrv against what is termed * 'book-farming." 
He that will work hard, say they, has no need of "a 
book" on farming. It is surprising to hear such non- 
sensical balderdash from men of whom better Ihiiigs 
might be expected. 1 was told yesterday by a gen- 
tleman of great wealth, and who, on general subjects, 
has a good stock of information, that he believed the 
reading agricultural papers had cost a son of his 
some thousand or more dollars at least, and that be 
had advised him to leave off reading the '* things" 
and pursue the example set by himself and his grand- 
father. Is it to be wondered at that we are behind 
the age here, that our fields are grown up in broom 
sedge and old field pines, interspersed with gullies 
innumerable, when men of influence will talk thus ? 
I will drop the subject for fear you might be le4 to 
believe worse of us than we deserve, as bad as we 
are. The prize essays of Mr. Stabler ** on the reno* 
vation of worn-out lands" and ** draining," deverve 
to be printed in letters of gold, and placed — were 
such a thing poesible— where everr acrieulturist in 
the land coulo read them. His mode ofconstructiiMp 
under-drains is entirely new to me, bat reason and 
obierYatwn tell me it is fibs made. I haTe often ob- 
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nch and sand licroaiad, the w»ter pouM in Ih rough | Riccoox Foan, Culpepper Countj. 

it,but itneTeroccurred tome whTitdiditorwhere' January JSlh, 184 

it came from. Mr. Stabkr bu elplaitied ■It— hii To tht EdUor ^ ikt Jlnuriam f^nur. 



pUn has two of (he highest recommend a tinni poul- 



junbilitj. Pebbles ire abunJaal *i 

oolhlag befond trin«portiiiDn, wbilM wood and 

brick are worth ■□mething more Ihaa "the hauling." 



Sir: — 1 bare been asubscriber mjielfta 



haTB De«er expended a < 



dollar 



irhiel 



me as much pleasure and profit. There se 
■iikl ." V~. . "."" ■ "i '"."" 1 " ' a laudable spirit of emulation abroad in yi 

lair trial on aom and tobacco this jear. Mj tobacco .7.'., r.'i.. _ .'.■'■ * 



ig coYcred 



ihe " Fara 



10t4i on which I will i»v il, aiv uuw lr;iiik \ivTtnju I i«^ t.««. „ .«:i k— ........Ck 

wbED the Aichmoud and DsnTille rail-road wiUena- .■ ., ,j , ._. j..'.. .^ . t". 

ble us to use ihem act li:,iium, at least those of 
who are not ruined before thai lirae." 



1 this 



VtBsiHiA. — The spirit of improTemenl which is 
•broad in Marjland, has also resched our neighbon 
on Ihe right band, and on (he lefL We are dailj re. 
ceiving additions (□ our eubscrlpIioD list from other 
Stktes, and (he most flattering accounts of the high 
esteem in which our journal is held whererer it ha] 
pined a foot hold. From a new subscriber, we 
ncBiTed the following note i 

" 1 enclose the amount foe jour paper, the num- 
ben of which from July 1 received to day. 1 am 
highly pleased with it, and shall endeavor ta prove it 
to you in a mure substantial way by the commence. 
Bent of its nest year. We greatly need a paper of 
the kind in this backwoods country, where tobacco 
mnd corn, com and tobacco, are the only crops 
thought worth; the attention of the planter — and 
Guano, plaster, lime and poudrette looked upon at 
manures of " Yankee Inventions,'* and only fit to 
render the farmer or planter, who buy* them, a sub- 
ject for the poor bouse. The magnificent landscape, 
which presents itself on every side, of wom-oul 
Selds grown up In broom sedge, beautifully rarie- 
gated with innumerable gullies and dwarf; old Geld 

[lines must have the effect, ere long, to bring our de- 
uded farmers to (heir senses, and (each Ihem what 
they should long ago have learneil, that the to- 
bacco Is Ihe most ruinous crop we grow, and ifcon. 
tinued to be cultiriled herealter as it has been here- 
tofore, will render our country a howling wilderness 
Ud a delightful retreat for owls and such birds 
tre fond of desolate places." 

Mr. Wm. Calms, a farmer in Essex county. New 
Jersey, writing to his brother in (his city, says : — " J 
duly receired the American Farmer — it is an excel 
lent paper. In an article on bone manure, 1 follow 
ed (be directions for the use of it, and I nevei 
saw aucb a crop grow. 1 used bones very eiten 
thelyon all my eropa last summer. 1 put in about 
5 acres buckwheat, and applied SO bushels of bone 
which cost here |ia. 1 ^ad 100 bushels, which 
worth here II per bushel — to 1 ^ive the American 
Farmer credit for putting f 100 in mj nockel. A 
■nj neighbors* crops of buckwheat failed, and wbei 
I did not apply (he bones, mine also failed. I hli 
U nnoonmoD good crop of goto from tb* aan 



Ibat would do credit lo the hcheal soils of 
iw States. I may berealler giie you ■ 
showing the product per acre; the mod 
liTstion, and all the particulars of this cm 
only say now that an acre, measured as abi 
ed 38 barrels, (twenty-eight) 3 bushels, i 
{alkias. This was raised Dy Dr. George I 
diale Hill, on the Rapid Ann river, in ibii 

But i only intended when 1 eommeneo 
jiou * new subscriber— when I bare mor 
may write more at length. 

In great haste, your friend and ob*( i 
P. P. Naixi 

We should be rery much gratified if oui 
would give us a full description of tba sol 
of preparation, laying off, manuring; and 
Dr. Morton's extraordinary crop of tc 
products are rare, but go to prove tbat i 
com than is, can be raised on an acreof g;l 
in Uiat respect would serre to slimulaW ol 
forts to increase (heir own. — £ditorJM.f 



Euracl of a letter from (Proline Coun 
the Editor of Ihe American Farmer: 

" I could not have imagined I should hs 
much pleased with your journal. It se 
conducted with spirit and great ability ) 
lated to keep up great interest and enquir 
subject of agriculture. Ice. I did not Km 
Maryland was so alive upon the tubject- 
■■■ ■ ' - • --•—>; 1 hope J 



B Ihem 



IS of a 



her. 1 1 



ed with Mr. SUbler's pri» essay. 1 b*l 
ing lo improve my lands for more than 9t 
the greater pari of the time 1 was labc 
dark. I hare tried lime in a small way t' 
times, and have never seen any decided be 
mixed with manure. I find from reading; 
it was not judiciously applied." 

RauDVATioK — A correspondent Id the 
Columbia, writes us as follows : 

" I am trying to renovate an old worn. 
300 acres on Seneca ereek, in almost ■ si 
and composed principally of red saodalt 
) land. The farm hat had n nla 



andM 



Id 



ago — and people say, tbej would no! hm 
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AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION OF DEL. 

■KASURB or TBB LIMB BOtBBL — PBICB OW OUAMO— 
CATTLB ON TBE U10BWAT8. 

We are indebted to some friend for a copj of the 
proceedings of the Agricultural Convebtion of the 
State of Delaware, which met at Dover ^ on the 17th 
January last. We shall gi^e an abstract of the reso- 
lutions adopted with the more pleasure, as tbe sub- 
jects to which they relate are of interest to farmers 
and planters, generally. 

The first series of resolutions allude to ths limb 
TiAOB. Tbe preamble states the estimated consump- 
tion of lime by tbe farmers of Delaware, to be some- 
thing like a million of bushels, annually, and that al- 
though the laws of PennsyWania prescribe the size 
and dimensions of the lime bushel, whence most of 
the lime comes to Delaware, that this large business 
it conducted without a sealed measure— each Ten- 
der using a measure of such size, shape and dimen- 
sions as he may procure to be made by a cooper, 
without the sanctity of a teal ; and concludes thit 
the farmer should be protected by a regular standard 
measure. By the first resolution, the legislature is 
deaired to pass a law at its present session, adopting 
the size and dimensions of the lime bushel of Penn- 
tylTania, as the measure that shall govern all con- 
tracts within the State of Delaware, for lime, lix : a 
measure 13^ inches diameter in the bottom in the 
eiear, 15 inches diameter at tbe top in the clear, and 
13 47-lOOths perpendicular in depth in the clear, and 
that each measure shall be authenticated by tbe 
usual seal. 

The second resolution recommends to farmers the 
tzpediency of requiring their lime to be measured to 
them by the bushel measure, instead of by the wheel- 
barrow load. 

Tbe third resolution recommends U^u humtn to 
be their own carriers. 

The fourth and fifth resolutions, in order to pro- 
mote justice between the buyers and sellers of lime* 
declare it to be the intention of the conTention to 
appoint a committee to confer with a similar com- 
mittee to be appointed b^ the lime-burners. The 
committee on the part of the Convention consists of 
Messrs. Brjan Jackson, Barney Reybold, Robert 
JPalmitory, John Frazier, William Ross, and Peter 
N. Rust. 

The second series of resolutions relate to the pur- 
chase of Guano. The preamble holds Guano to be 
a valuable fertilizer, and that it pays well when ju- 
diciously applied, and bought at reasonable prices ; 
but states that speculators demand enormous ad- 
vances beyond the importers* price, amounting to 30, 
40, 50, and even as high as 75 or 100 per cent, and 
states, also, as a fact, that the legal ton of S940 Ibe., 
■o far as Guano is concerned, has been altered by 
llie Board of Trade, to 2000 lbs. The resolution 
following, recommends farmers to club together, and 
thfoogh one of their numberi or other ageatf to par- 



chase at first hands tbe ^|uantity they all may re- 
quire, and names BUetsrs. Mford BarrHt Sf Co., No. 
45 New York, and Messrs. Jtftiwr, Lawrtnte if Ca., 
of New London, Coaoeoticut, as persons who may be 
addressed upon tbe subject of purchases — tbe first 
has agreed to act as an agent, while tbe Hitter bowo 
are importers of the article. 

The last series of resolutions recommend a me- 
morial to the legislature to pass a law restraining 
cattle from nmning at- large on the pablie high- 
ways. 

These proceedings are of general interest to tbe 
farming community, and embrace subjects which 
come home to most all. That there should be a 
standard measure by which lime should be bought 
and sold, every one will admit — that the advances 
charged on the cost of importing Guano, are fre- 
quently exorbitant, is equally true, and that eattle 
running on tbe highways, is as manifestly wrong at 
injurious, no one will deny. ' 

ON THE BEST MODE TO PREVENT INJURY 
TO AGRICULTURE bt BIRDS, INSECTS, &c. 

To the EdUar tfihe •American Fcarmer. 

In a former number of the American Farmer, you 
solicit essays on the best means of preventing injury 
to agriculture by birds, insects, &c. 1 now state my 
observation and experience. 

When I retired from the profession of law, and 
agriculture became my occupation, I soon found the 
pernicious influence on the com crop, by birds, in- 
sects and worms. It was recommended to me to 
steep my seed com in dissolved tar, as a protection 
against birds ; from which 1 derived but little bene- 
fit. After this failure, having a barrel of gas tar, 
which I had purchased for a difierent purpose, and 
finding the smell very nauseous, 1 concluded the taste 
was equally obnoxious. For experiment 1 soaked 
my seed corn in it, and rolled it in gypsum ; and I 
soon found it to be a condiment, whicn neither crows 
or black birds relished ; and for some vears past, I 
have used it with perfect success. My corn had 
also occasionally suffered much in its early vegeta- 
tion, from the worm and the ant; since this applica- 
tion was made, 1 have suffered but little injury. In 
this the experience of my son, who resides on an ad- 
joining farm concurs. Last year I flushed a clover 
field, and planted on the sod, and sustained no inju- 
ry. An opinion prevails now that corn planted on 
clover is fwrticularly subject to injury from worms. 
Some days after my com soaked in gas tar is plant- 
ed, the smell remains strong. 1 have another proof 
that gas tar is offensive to insects: formerly my 
grapes were much injured by rose bugs : for the two 
last years so soon as they appear, 1 immersed shln- 
l^les in gas tar, and hung them in the vines, repeat- 
ing it every two or three days, until the ffigbt is 
over, and have found that tbe rose bugs avoid the 
vines. 

1 have no experience in the Tobacco crop, but re- 
member in my vouth, that armies of turkeys were 
sent into the tobacco grounds to destroy the worms. 
I have thought it worth the experiment, for plant- 
ers to saturate strips of plank in gas tar, and to stick 
them through their grounds, and to apply the i 
tar every two or three days. Tobacco waa fio 
Ij euhiTated on the Eaatem Shore, to a 
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tent; it has for manj years been abandoDed — it rt- I 
quired a large force of labor, and contributed much i 
to impoTerish our country. 

In my early recollection, when wheat was sown 
from the 25th of August to the 20th of September, 
if the weather was dry and warm, much injury was 
done by the grass-hopper; it did not destroy the 
stems like the Hessian fly, but preyed upon the blade, 
and diminished its growth, and to a certain degree, les- 
sened its power to withstand the heavy frosts of 
winter — it is very sensitive to cold, and disappears 
in the first cool weather in September. Under our 
habit of late sowing it now does little injury. 

The iniects now injurious to the wheat crop, are 
the weevil fly, the black weevil, and the Hessian fly. 
The weevil fly deposites its egg in the grain soon af- 
ter it comes Into head, and does not mature till some 
time afler the wheat is cut. If the wheat be thresh- 
ed before the I5th of August, and thrown into bulk, 
the egg perishes, and no injury ensues ; but if sufier* 
ed to remain long in the shock or stack, the egg 
hatches to the great damage of the grain. This m- 
sect is little known sixty miles to the North of us, 
and after a severe winter, it often disappears for 
several years. 

The black weevil is a bug generated in our grana- 
ries, particularly in those which are old ; my wheat 
for several years was damaged by them, but by 
siDoking my granaries regularly once in the year 
with sulphur, closing doors and windows, they dis- 
appear. 

The great scourge to our agriculture is the Hessian 
Fl^. There has been much speculation as to its 
origin, but no satisfactory account has been given. 
It appeared first to the North, soon after the Revo- 
lutionary war, and pursued its course by a slow 
march to the South and West. Its principal influ- 
ence was not experienced till about the year 1798 in 
this region. 

This pernicious insect, it is probable, is fastened 
upon our agriculture, so long as we continue to grow 
wheat, but I think experience has proved, tliat its 
evils may be mitigated. Soon after its appearance 
it was perceived that the latest sown wheat suflered 
least. I entertain the opinion that aAer the Hessian 
fly comes out in the warm weather of spring, it con* 
tinues to procreate till the cool weather in autumn. 
1 fear they hold their vitality ioneer than most in- 
sects except the musquitoes of Baltimore, which 
sometimes keep their position till the month of No- 
vember. 

I think after the weather becomes cool in October, 
particularly after a slight frost, wheat may be sown 
without much fear of being attacked in the fall. I 
have no recollection of injury being sustained from 
the fly, when sown after the cool weather commences. 
It ought to be sown then with great expedition, so 
as to give the root strong hold on the ground to grow 
off early in the spring. If the month of March be 
cool, and the wneat strong, it will resist the fly 
which comes out in April. I have seen wheat in the 
same field, where the land was rich, resist the spring 
fly, when the poor parts of the field were greatly dam- 
aged. In the years I8I7 and 1836, there was a 
Seneral failure of the wheat crop, from the spring 
y. In both of these years, there was a burst of 
warm weather early m March, which continued for 
many days. The thermometer approaching to sum- 
mer heat, which brought out the fly, before the 
wheat had grown to resist it. I hold that if the 
nth of Mareh be cool, and the wheat gets some 

%i)Wtb, it defies the fly. 



In addition to my own experience, I refer to that 
of observant farmers, who have sown wheat, in the 
same field, part of It rich and part poor, that the for* 
mer has sustained no injury, and the latter not seri- 
ously damaged by the spring fly. 

In opposition to the theory I have advaneed, is 
that in many parts of the Eastern Shore, wheat waf 
sown in 1846 and in 1847, in August and September, 
with success. To which I answer, that for eauasi 
not ascertained, mischievous insects s(nnetimes dis- 
appear for one or more seasons, and then return ; sod 
I understand that in the early sown wheat of lait 
fall, the injury by the Hessian fly is very apparent 
I did not begin till the 8th of October; there had 
then occurred a slight frost, and the weather WH 
hot afterwards, and I saw no marks of the fly. 

I am sensible that some of the facts and ciream- 
stances here contained, I have before stated, in tke 
American Farmer. I deemed it proper to give you i 
full statement, though I msy be justly charged with 
repetition. Wm. Carmichakl. 

Wye, Queen Ann's Co., Md., Feb. 10, 1849. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN TALBOT COUNTY. 

We have received from an unknown corrospoo- 
dent, the following communication, post marked ti 
dated. The writer will observe that we have omit- 
ted a portion of his remarks, for reasons which upoB 
reflection must be obvious to him. We thank bin 
for his kind tender of services on his return to the 
sunny South, and for his oomplimentary uoUeesof 
our journal. 

To tke Editor of the ^merieon Farmer, 

Sir :— Allow a stranger, but at the same time an 
enthusiastic admirer of the noble cause so ably ad- 
vocated by your model paper, to say a few wonii of 
congratulation to yourself and readers. 

Maryland is my native State, but for Uie last foui^ 
teen years I have been a citizen of the West and 
South West. A few weeks since I arrived here OB 
a visit to my relations ; and feeling a great interMt 
in the improvement of the lands of Talbot county, 
has been the cause of my making the closest obicr^ 
valion, and instituting comparisons of the extraordi- 
nary fertile state of many farms, which were at the 
time of my leaving here, mere tandy desertt. 

On all sides, (with the exception of some few 
stubborn " anti-book^* proprietors) the work has bees 
nobly carried on, and the sure consequence has, as a 
matter of course, followed in the possession of aica 
FARMS, BLOODCD CATTLE, with a Corresponding kh- 

TKRPR1SE, INDUSTRY, and HAPPINESS. 

In common with all persons of observation ac- 
quainted with this county, I have always considered 
it as the best situated body of land for agricultural 
purposes, I have ever known. By lookmg on the 
map of the State, this will at once become evident 
to the most superficial observer. Here are coogr»> 
i gated together every advantage. The farmer who 
has not a source of decomposed shells, as many have 
upon their lands, is in but few instances so far re- 
moved from navigable waters as to make it incon- 
venient or expensive to procure the bought matittrci, 
grovided he has the enterprise ^ud faith to thus invest 
is surplus means. All these advantages, with 
many others, are acknowledged even by the most in* 
veterate grumbler or keen seeking fault-finder. Here 
too, the sportsman can enjoy iUttUing and JiAing ta 
the greatest extent, while the ** baim vieaiix** reTen is 
the most choice luxnries of land and sea. 
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Truly has Provideoce bleflied with a bountiful 
land the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

The first sensation upon obsening^ the great im* 
Kovement that had been accomplished over the 
Moad lands of this county was suapRisi, mingled 
fith ADMIRATION. The next thing with me was to 
taquire into the cause of the great change which it 
via to evident had ** come over the spirit of the 
treanit" of my old friends; for this causb it was not 
Meesaary that I should long be on the search, Aoai- 
wvnnuLL SociBTUs and AoRicvLTuaAL Pafbrs 
iftve been the instruments of the glorious change^ 
i eliaoge evident to all, but more particularly to one 
ike myself who had been absent for several years. 
[t it useless for me in this article to endeavor to 
laseribe to you the poor state of many farms at the 
ina I left this count;|rf and their great improvement 
itDresent, for it is evident that you must be aware of 
ill the facts that could be presented. 

Some few days since, whilst on a visit to one of 
ayaecjuaintances, (an enterprising and highly edu- 
sated farmer) inv attention was directed to your ex- 
Mllent work '* The Americaw Farmer;" my friend 
vas extravagant as I thought in ito praise, and in 
xder to judge for myself of iU quality, and as the 
rireiich say, *^Pour en ptu»er U Ump,^* — I borrowed 
Oroin him the 3d volume of your work. Never, my 
iear sir, was a loan so greatly enjoyed, its valuable 
■atter was a feast to my mind, for although not en* 
Ea^ed at present in any branch of agriculture, I have 
kmg .studied the noble science. So thoroughly has 
four work convinced me of the great advantages 
ind susceptibility of the lands of this shore to im- 
provement, that I have determined that as soon as 
■y business in the south can be settled, to remove 
back to this shore, and once more make my home in 
the *' land of my fathers;" for, all things considered, 
one can do much better here under pnsetU circwnr 
ifsMect than in the south or west ; and so far from 
your pictures being overdone, I sincerely believe 
that with CAPITAL, enterprize and industrt, that 
even more can be elTected, than has as yet been per- 
fimned. 



LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
To the Editor qfike American Fanner. 

Sir: — In your number for the present month, 
(January,) you have a valuable article explaining 
the relative value of shell and stone lime. 

It appears that specimens of stone-lime. No. 3, No. 
8, and No 10, contain each 18 parts magnesia in a 
hundred. 

Now will you be good enough to answer the fol- 
lowing questions, vis : 

Is magnesia injurious to the soil, and why? If in- 
jurious, to what kind of soil is it most injurious? 

From what particular locality did Nos. 9, 8, and 
10, containing the magnesia, come? 

Were these specimens, or either of them, taken 
from that part of Baltimore county from whence 
Messrs. E. J. Cooper, Griseome fc Burroughs, and 
Robinson, get their supply of lime? 

Does any gentleman, or any friend, engaged itt 
lime burning in Baltimore for agricultural purposes, 
get their limestone from the same source from 
whence specimens Nos. 3, 8, and 10 were taken? 

Have you a knowledge of the quality of the lime 
that is usually sold in Baltimore to Eastern Shore 
farmers ? 

If vou have this knowledge will you be good 
enough to explain and inform farmers what kind of 
lime they are purchasine? 

Lhave taken great liberty in propounding these 
questions ; but if you could see the quantity of stone 
lime that is brought from Baltimore, and applied to 
lands on the Eastern Shore, and could also know our 
extreme ignorance in regard to the quality of the ar- 
ticle, you would not be at all surprised at our anxiety 
to have correct information on the subject. 

Many Farmers or the Eastern Shorb. 

January 93, 1849. 



1 cannot close this hasty and certainly imperfect 
article, without adding my meed of humble praise to 
leveral interesting and intelligent contributors, from 
whose writings I have enjoyed the highest gratifica- 
tkm, and for which I feel the most grateful. It is 
almost unnecessary for me to inform you that Col- 
Cwpron,** The Leamef,'' Stabler, "Pahtxeni Planter,'' 
lus. are the gentlemen here alluded to. Mav a be- 
eeficent Providence bless all their undertakings in 
this world, as they will certainly be blessed in the 
next, for their generous exertions for the good of 
their fellow beings in this. 

On my return to the south, where my situation and 
eiroumstances will enable me to be of some benefit to 
jfour work, 1 shall take great pleasure in extending 
Its circulation, which will be to your gain, and cer- 
tainly benefit those who may become its readers; for 
my part 1 know of no way in which I can become 
Hiore useful to my friends and the public generally. 

Now sir, allow me in conclusion, to apologize for 
this communication; it gives no theories or tinprooe- 
BKiUt that your readers can take advantage of, it 
only has the merit of wishing the agricultural intei^ 
esiB of my native State God Speed. 

1 am, dear sir, with respect, your obHserv't, 

E.F. R. 

Trappe, Talbot Co., Md., Jan. 13, 1849. 

We refer to the adverUwment oTMsssrs. Hajdea h Coale, 
ftr the sale of Booe Ditft 



Repliee by the Editor ofthtlJhurUmi Farmer. 
1. To the first question, we answer^the theory of 
most writers upon the subject of lime, as applied to 
agricultural purposes, is, that what is technically 
termed mapietittn lime, it injwiow, and the reason 
assigned, is, that mag^esian lime, when burnt, hav- 
ing Use affinity for carbonic acid gas, than pure Urns, 
remains caustic longer, and from its causticity exerts 
a baleful influence upon vegetation. We confoiS, 
however, that we have not the same dreed of magoe- 
sian lime as some have, as however much slower II 
may Imbibe carbonic acid gas, than what is termed 
pwe lime, it will, in time, assume the carbonate 
condition, when It is inoperative for purposes of evil. 
The objection against it is, too, very easily removed, 
by simply applying a less quantity — one -third leu 
magnesian lime than pure lime will answer. Why 
should magnesia be such a bugbear ? Almost every 
species of trees, grain, and vegeUble produetk>i»« 
contain more or less of it, and the inference if, that 
it is necessary to their physical integrity, or it would 
not be found among their constituent elements. In 
the grain of wheat there are 15.9 per cent — in Ita 
straw 5 per cent We do not entertain the slightest 
fears of any bad result from a Judicious dressing of 
magnesian lime, though, if we were pnrehaiii^, we 
ahoold prefer the piirt lime* 
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H^neaiin linM is •pplickble to the KDie de«erip- 
tion or soils IS is inj other lims. 

2. We hire no knciwledge from vhat particular 
locality (lie specimens Nus. S, B, and 10 came. We 
took the table Cram proressor Ducatel's report, mide 
to Gov. Janes Thomas, DecemlMr, 1835. 

3. We biVB no penoaal kaowledge rrom what 
part or Ballimore countj Mr. Cooper oblaini his 
lime; nor hare we an jr with regard to where an j 
other of the dealers obtain thsirs : as jet we hare 
never hejrd thai anj of the lime formations io Bil- 
tiaiore eounl; contained much masnesn. 

As the State Chemist ia now on (he Eastero Shore, 
It would be a prudent thing to get him to analyze 
the lime sold on that shore for agricultural purposes. 
We are certain that that efficieot and skilful gentle- 
mBQ would take pleasure, if lequettcd, iu making 
the analyses. 

5. The lime used in many of the counties of £ni 
land Tor agricultural purposes, is J/agnitUn Linu, si 
•lao, is that used in (hose {isrts of Pennsylvania bo: 
dering on the Schuylkill river ; and we believe, Ih: 
a Urge portion of that used in (he Slate of Deh 
from (he same iocaiily, as well as some in 

les of the Eis(em Shore of 
have stated, we should al' 
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d the option of an election. 
We h«ve not, as we have before premised, however, 
any dread of serioii) evils resulting from applying 
magnesian lime, in moderate quantities ; for although 
It has less affinllj for carbonic acid gas than pure 
lime, and is, consequently, longer in becoming a car- 
bonate, if regard fae paid to quantity, in applying it, 
it cannot operate disadvanlageously. Id its (fftic 
•tate, it is just as harmless as any other variety. 

As it remains longer in a caiulie state, il is possi- 
ble that for a lime, it may prove more exhausting, 
by more rapidly exciting (lie organic matter it may 
find in (he soil into a state of decomposition, 
would pure lime, whose greater affinity for carbonic 
■eid gas would much earlier convert it ii 
bonate ) but this inconvenience may be obviated by 
decreasing the quantity applied about ous.third. 

Those of our friends on the Eastern Shore, who 
have deposiles ofiAtll and other marl on their estatea. 
Died not go abroad in search of lint, as in those da- 
posites they may Bnd the calcareoui principle wbkb 
gives to that mineral its value. 

A correspondent at VVeshingion, asks : "Can you 
ioform me whether ashes, slacked ordry, would in^ 
jure Titrioliied bone or nightsoil,ifmiied with them 
as a drier P" 

The Titriolizing of '•bent or night toil" would 
act as a fixer, and prevent the ashes from driving ofT 
the nitrogen, and, ttierefore, (be editorof the Amari- 
ean Farmer would not fear any injury that oould en- 
toe from the combination of aihM with either aub- 



ORCH ARDS— TI MOTHT 
To Iht Editor ef 1^ Jmeriem Fanntr. 

Sra : — Ever tealous in advocating the eauie of^ 
ricultural pursuits, and being anxious (a gain lb« M 
cessary inlormalion from so creditable a soureal. 
ihrouph your valuable paper. I would be much k I , 
Jebted to you to answer the following questiaos k [ 
^our February number, if possible: Is(, Whete I' 
it would be moat advisable to work an orchard iamr 
culture after liming it. or lime il in the spring ato |> 
loughin; it, and luOer it to remain in fallow vtffl L 
le ^11, and then put it in wheat (it is a alir ebj ,^ 
'bII adapted to wlieat, and thin at that,) I saa yM ! 
Dcommend (under the head of deterioration nj :* 
annvation of orchards) in your June number ef -^ 
IS48. that they should be worked in rowcuUunlt 
possible, and if they cannot be limed entirely, jst , 
commend putting lime around the tree. Wnii 
it workins the orchard to and fro during the •■■■ 
er unite the lime with the soil and be leu ■obJMt 
eibaust the tioill The orchard I allude tn bm 
ilbeenworked for four years. My second qusstioa 
whether timothy will mature in time for • crop X 
WD in February or March, and how much to tk 
:re, and bow the land ought to be prepared? Boa 
the land 1 wish to put in timothy wa) in potttM 
this last fall, and is rich and strong- 
Very reipectfullT, your ob't servant, 
'GaoHGE A. DicoH. 
Greeohlll, near Blade nsburg, Md., Jan. IG.lStt. 

Rtplia ill tkt Editor of tiu Jmiricmn FtnMr. 
] . We certainly would not recommend Kluml H a 
substitute for com, or any other crop cultivated ii 
ws, io an orchard. The reason of our recomuMl- 
e ToiB cuUurt, was, because, to such erops mannn 
freely bestowed, our object being to secure a goal 
dressing to the trees, in a way that would repay (U 
jituiist for his manure and labor of applying IL 
3, The applicadon of lime after ploughing Tot a 
iw crop, would answer well — so would il also a» 
ver, tafiUea, liau and permit il Id remoiit uMU At 
fait; but as the laud is "(hiii," we doubt the proprie- 
ty of " pMing il in whnt," unless a dressing of aont 
«oK of nutritive manure should be given to the Hil, 
for the crop of wheal would only serve to maks Ibi 
soil iJttiuur, and thus rob the trees of their food. 

3. Liming a poor soil in which an orchard nay kl 
planted, is good, so far as it may go, but lime alsw, 
will never make such a soil rich. Though lima k 
an excellent ingredient in a compost, it it not, of tt 
■eir, sufficient to renovate a worn-out soil. A eii^ 
put formed of 30 double horse cart loads of roank 
mud, and 50 bushels of lime, per acre, would, after 
being permitted to stand in pie a month or so, be aa 
excellent application for land in the condiUonoflhtt 
of our correspondent's orchard. 

4. Stirring his soil, ufter liming, as propoaad bf 
oureorretpondent, would be productive of gooAt^ij 

I incorporating the lime with the earih and brla|ki| 
' on Ihe decomposilioD of inert fibrous matter therala. 
' 5. Timothy, if sown in slrnvi fir*it* lend, m msk 
1 aa the frost ia out of the ground, would maluraa 
' crop. It would however be later than if It had boM 
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ast August, the time when it ought to have 
»eedeU. The ground should be carefully 
ed, and thoroughly pulverized by the harrovir, 
) make a fine tilth — then sow a peck of timothy 
it acre, lightly harrow it in, and then roll. — 
sb to be understood distinctly as regards the 
)f sowing— the moment that the soil is suffi- 

relieved from the frost to be susceptible of 
put into first rate order, is the time the seed 

be sown — delay of two weeks might prevent 
iss from maturing a crop. We wish, also, to 
lerstood as expressing the belief that it is a 
of labor to put poor land in timothy without 
f manuring it. This will appear self-evident 

correspondent when he reflects that timothy 
set is intended to last from 5 to 7 years, and 
ly delights in zferiUt soil, but will not yield a 
D an impoverished one. It is a productive 
vhen well fed. 



CHARRING FENCE POSTS.' 
Editor of the ^Inurican Farmer. 

: — It is frequently recommended in your valu* 
taper, to char fence posts, yet 1 have seen no 
ions for the operation. 

nay lessen the labor much, and having had 
experience in charring upwards of 200 posts, 1 
iDoeavor to give some hints, hoping they may 
useful. 

ring placed a green log, 9 to 12 inches in di- 
ir, and 10 to 15 feet in length, upon the ground, 
less one, with the upper side elevated to 9 to 
:hes,) put any light kind of dry wood, as chest- 
ftuairas, poplar, or pine, split small, (or small 
hes) along the log to the width you wish to 
ipon the post, say 18 inches, piling it nearly to 

Sof tlie log. Then arrange the posts by pla- 
em with the first mortice on the log, and the 
>?er the light wood, and about one inch apart 
toD being elevated to a level position, till you 
all the log — cover this layer of posts with 
ebips, or chestnut bark, to the depth of 4 or 5 
s, to the width of the wood below — now fix a 
I pole 5 or 6 inches in diameter, over the under 
ID as to put another layer of posts upon it, and 
r the same routine until you have raised your 
IS high as you like, being careful to put some 
.bark, or light wood up the side of the pile, so 
insure the charring of the outside ones, 
re the under light wood, and watch to see that 
posts do not char too much ; a little experience 
aetermine the quantity of wood, and bark, or 
(, so the right quantity may always be deposited, 
irford County, Md. R. S. H. 



ON THE USE OF CHARCOAL. 

It Editor of the American Farmer. 
%i — According to analysis, charcoal (carbon) 
s the chief ingredient of all plants, and it pos- 
it the greatest affinity for ammonia, absorbing 
I ninety times its volume of that precious but 
tile gas. This last property would seem to 
iScient to make it a valuable manure, enabling 
extract from the atmosphere, the dewt, rains 
MK>w, a vast quantity of vegetable food. 
Mf e teen accounts of its occasional uat in this 



country, but have never heard any well authenticat- 
ed facts as to its value. 

In England, 1 do not know that U is ever used, 
while in France, it is said to be a eommon and ex- 
cellent manure. 

We have in Maryland, upon our old lands, much 
timber that is of little value, that will not pav for 
taking it to market — if this could be converted into 
manure by making charcoal of it, it would enable 
many a farmer, who has not the means of purchasing 
manure, to improve his land — and 1 am persuaded you 
would confer a favor upon many subscribers by giv- 
ing us such ioteliigenee as you may have upon this 
subject. 

1 propose myself to make a trial of it^ eflfeots, and 
should be much obliged to you for an answer te the 
following enquiries : 

Is charcoal in common use as a manure anywhere 
in the United States, and if so, what quanthy ought 
to be applied to an acre ? 

Is it not a valuable constituent of a compost oC 
stable manure, earth, &r. 

Tours, MVLLEK. 

Harford County, Md., Feb. 8th, 1849. 

Reply by the Editor of the American Former . 

Charcoal^ is not in common use in the United 
States as a manure, though it has been successfully 
used in the States of Jfew York, Ohio, Virginia, and 
elsewhere. From 20 to 50 bushels to the acre, ae- 
cording to tbs quality of the soil, have been applied; 
the fertile requiring less than infertile soils. Its 
great power as an absorbent and condenser of gases, 
imparts to it much value, whether used as a top- 
dressing, or as an ingredient in composts. 

We have from time to time published most of the 
experiments tried with cbareoal that have come un- 
der our notice, and have written several articles ex- 
planatory of its action. 

Should our correspondent carry his contemplated 
experiment into operation, we should feel obliged to 
him for a paper upon its results. 

EFFECTS OF PLASTER, SALT, ASHES, &c. 

West Rivxr, January 18, 1849. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer* 

Sir: — 1 avail myself through the medium of your 
valuable paper to make a few enquiries relative to 
our lands in this section of country. 

We have been using plaster on our clover for a , 
number of years past, and there is very little effect 
produced in comparison with former years. Would 
not a compound of salt and ashes have a better ef- 
fect on our loamy soils ? The former is a great at- 
tractbr of moisture, and the latter might restore in 
some measure the energies of the soil lost by exces- 
sive stimulants or cropping. 

Give us Your views on thb subject if you please, 
and state also what quantity of unleached ashes you 
would apply per acre, to tmoderately rick land, fallow- 
ed last (all, to be planted in the spring with potatoes 
snd com. Had the aslies better be applied as a top- 
dressing on the plants— or strewed over the sets af- 
ter they are dropped in the furrow—- or would it be 
better to broadcast the land before planting or laying 
off"? 

Any information or suggestions will be thankfully 
received by your Subscbibuu 
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Rtplies 6y the Editor iff the JSImerican Farmer. 

The diflerence in the ^eet deri?ed from applica- 
tions of Plaster now, to what it was in former years, 
may arise from the fact that the soil may ha?e been 
flo frequently supplied with it as not to stand in need 
of more at present. If such be the fact, our corres- 
pondents proposed dose of ashes and salt, would 
doubtless be serviceable — 5 bushels of ashes and 2 of 
salt, per acre, would form an excellent compost for 
«aoh purpose, and we doubt not would bo fruitful of 
benefit. A still better compost we apprehend might 
be made, of 3 bushels of ashes, 2 of bone dust, and 
1 of salt. 

For genertd benefit to the soil the compost had 
better be sown broadcast, to be either harrowed or 
not harrowed in, as may best suit the convenience of 
our correspondent. 

So far as the culture of the Potatoes may be con- 
cerned, we would sow the compost over the potato 
sets in the drill at the time of planting, and again 
over the plants so soon as they may come up, either 
before or at the time of their first being worked. 

In England where the lands are conveniently lo- 
cated for such appliances, when lands become plaster 
fftcik, as the phrase is, they are treated to a dressing 
of g^s-bouse lime, in the proportion of 10 bushels per 
acre, applied broadcast to the surface subsequently 
to being harrowed. 

In addition to all these dressings, above all things, 
a full dressing with barn-yard, stable or compost 
manures, should at the commencement of every ro- 
tation be given to all soils in cultivation. 

MANURING A POOR FIELD FOR CORN. 

**A Subscriber^' writes thus: 

"I have recently bought a small farm, and desire 
to put in a 20 acre field of com, but have no barn- 
yard or stable manure; what will be the cheapest 
and most effective bought manure for me to substitute. 
The soil is what may be termed a clayey-loam. It 
has been subjected to a system of impoverishing 
culture for many yearsi having been cropped annu- 
ally, for about fiueen years by a tenant, who pro- 
ceeded under the svstem which takes alt otU^ and 
puts but little in. My object is, to so manure the lot 
or field as to ensure myself a fair crop o(%Dheat next 
autumn, to be followed by clover. 1 have salt marsh 
mad marl on my place. Now knowing the condition 
of my field, its resources, and my object, tell me 
bow to proceed, so as to attain what I aim at." 

Considering the objects which our correspondent 

has in view, and taking the resources which he has 

on his place into account, we know not how he can 

better realize his wishes, than by making a eompott 

of his salt-marsh mud and marl, in proportion of 20 

double-horse cart loads of the former to 300 bushels 

of the latter, thoroughly mixing the whole together, 

putting it in jne as soon as possible, and when the 

time arrives, to broadcast it over his land, and plough 

it in. If he were to mix at the rate of fifty bushels 

of athee, or ten of bone-dust, per acre, he would 

(reatly add to the efficacy of his compost, though, 



without the two latter, we believe be would find Ui 
soil essentially improved, and that his com erop 
would prove a good one, provided he gives to eack 
hill at the time of planting,— to give to the plants i 
startf — a handful of a mixture, composed of 10 psib 
woods '-mould, 5 parts ashes, and 1 of Plaster, u bj 
the time the roots of the plants stretch beyond tbe 
hill, the general compost will have become compi* 
tent to continue their growth healthfully. If, how* 
e?er, our correspondent designs to use tutvghi mu* 
ures, we know not how he can better attain bis ob- 
ject, than by hroadeatting 400 lbs. of Guano and out 
bushel of plaster on each acre of his field, and 
ploughing it in, as spread. This would not only so* 
sure a good crop of corn, but put his soil in a coodV 
tion to bear a regular rotation— or what we thlak 
would answer better, after ploughing in the gosao 
and plaster, would be to broadcast 300 bushels of 
mart, per acre, over his field, and harrow it in. Thii 
would afibrd all tbe mineral and nutritive elements 
necessary to ensure permanent fertility. 
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TO DESTROY SASSAFRAS BUSHES. 

The following plan for the destnictioo of Sassaftn ^ 
bushes, was elicited from Professor Hallowell,of 
Montgomery county, by the enquiries of a gentlcma 
of the District of Columbia, who has forwarded ilti 
us for publication in the American Farmer, b 
some parts of our state, tbe farmers are much pst*' 
tered by these bushes, and the advice of Mr. Halb- 
well will no doubt be thankfully received by then. 

• • • • The killing of sassafras bashes is a ta- 
bor of no little difficulty— the mode most likelT to 
succeed, and which in a dry season, seldom f>UM> 
to keep them deprived of their leaves, for six weeoi 
or two months, during the hottest time of sunmor. 
The plan is based upon the well understood fact ta 
vegetable physiology, that the leaves of grass, plaollt 
and small bushes are re-furnished, when remoTed, 
by nutriment drawn from the roots; and, oo tho 
leaves being frequently removed in one season, tho 
roots in constantly furnishing a new supply, beoono 
so exhausted as to perish, especially when the sea- 
son is a dry one, as before remarked. In regard lo 
sassafras, the success is said to be better, when tbey 
are not cut too near the ground, but the stalk ml 
three or four feet high ; and it is reasonable that lUi 
should be the case ; as nature would then make aa 
effort to throw out leaves at several diffisrent plaeea, 
and thereby the roots would become exhauated aioro 
rapidly. 

Hoping this may be satisfactory to tbee» I remain 
thy sincere friend, Benjamin Hallowbu.. 



CHAPPELL'S FERTILIZER, OR AGRICUL- 
TURAL SALTS. 

The following evidences uf the value of this Arlll- 
izer, which has attracted much attention of latt| 
were intended for our last No., but being crowdod 
out, are now presented to our readers. We letra 
that a number of our most eminent agrioulturirtai 
being well satisfied of its efficacy, baTO fmrchawj 
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Ttr; largalj of it ihia ipting. Th« onquiriei to ui , 
ID roganil' to it, hue been T«rj numerous. We 
htie no iloubl that manr ot the farmen who hue 
neenrl; purchucd, will gJTe it ■ thorough trial, Id 
eomparlson with other manureg, and furnisli ua with 
Iba reiult oflheir eiperimcnd. 
Eitrael if a Lttttrfram Dr. Allcm TnoMJts Id JSam. 

CuirvELL, dttlot, 

•• OiLTOM, Elk Ridge, Md., ^ug. S4, I84S. 

" Ths JgTicuJrurai SsJU I got of ;ou luf/oIU ip- 
plied to mj u-Acirt. I strew it, (ai jo\x would plaater,} 
!l to Ihe acre, and AjiiToijied it' ■■■-■- 



:,- Ihecr 



.erj I: 



il I thini 



thought It quite equal tn anj Iliev had geen. Mf i 
neighbor. Dr. Stockelt, lop'drcsWtwo-acrea of his ! 
vheut last Marnh. (using one barrel to the acre,) 
asd he thinks these two teres yielded twice as much l 
to the acre a< the Te-,\ at the field. 1 haie now gone 
more largely into the use or il. and sliould the crop I 
beat good as it waa this year, 1 ahall be perfectly bat' , 
iiGed. My frienda oo the Ridjie bar? gone largely | 
into the uae of it ; and should lbs esperinient be as , 
Mtisraclory as mine, you will baTe, neil year, large 

Dr. Thoma3 purchased ten barrels for his first, 
and seventy barrels for the second experiment — and 
liteinlbD fall he writes us, "My wheal looks very 
fine, and bids fair to be a gnoa crop." Dr. Thomas 
ba* since informed ua that he cot fully twenty-firs 
bwbels of wheat per acre in hisGnleiperiment; and 
the leasoD being forward, the growlh early in the 
spring being adtauced, he put hi^ sheep on iho Geld 
of wheat early in February, and kept them on it un- 
Ul about the lOlh of March. 

Dr. Stockett aays that he took fully eight bushels 
per aereof wheal, additional yield, where he applied 
the Satti. The land, when the first experiment of 
Dr. Thomas was made, waa iha poorest place on his 
farm. Tbe result waa so tUisfHctory and codcIu- 
rive, that many of bis neigbbon purchased largely 
of the FerlUizer, for Iheir crop of wheal. One gen- 
ttoman look two hundred barrels, and several olheri 
oae hundred barrels each. So far as we have heard 
thn results, they are all well pleased with ilseffeeu; 
tbe vhtat, where il has been used, look* very fine, 
•nd bids fair to giie largi crops. 
LMtrfrom C. R- TiTLOa, Esq., (Mr. Taylor's farm 

is about 9 miles on the Susquehanna Rail-Soad,) 

iaUd, 

><BjitTi>ioai,JV-a«. 1, IB4a 

" I take pleasure in adding my testimony to the 
eficicT of your Firlili-.tr or Jfriwdu"! Soiij. "- 
fat sa I have tested it. 1 consider il ai being lUf 
to the biU Firmiim Guno. which cost me ^1 per 
Ion. I ha'o tried your Salts on eolt and dovcr ; on 
conk, nhtal, and fimofAy. Mj manager considers il 
one of the most useful discoveries ever made to pro. 
mote the growth of plants; in which opinion 1 fullv 
cooeur. 1 applied it to a Geld, last aprlng, m which 
I put dowooala and clover; th« Soil was more un- 
promising for a crop than any oilier part of mj farm. 
Eta a part I uaed Peruvian Guano of the beatquali- 
It - the other half of Ihe field I used your Agricullu- 
nl' Salts-, the growth and yield of Ibe latter kalfna 
*eiY fine both of oals and clover, and much superi 
« I* tbe olher pari, whsre the guano waa uaed. 

"1 also directed the 'Fertilzer' to be used on a flv 
ken t«ld <d com at the rate of three barrels to the 



acre, distributed broad.caiL On a part of Ihe field 

I put on Guano, under the direction of a rritnd of 
experience in its use. In Ukit eiperimeol aleo, your 
dalts pro'ed decidedly superior to Ihe Guano. I did 
not measure the yield per acre ; but the com, both 
in quality and quantity was equal to my most san- 
guine expeclstions ; Ibe earl of oom were var; 
large and every grain perfect. 

'■The lot of Salt; 1 purchased from you in Augott 
last. I applteil to a field of twenty acres, (aboat two 
barrels per acre.) which I set wilh jthtBt and tiniifAji,- 
ils aurprising effects are already visible — Ihe wheat 
and limoihy are very forward, lookine remarkably 
well, and there is every indication ofa hrge crop. 

*' I am not surprised lo hear that Ihe demand, du- 
ring Ihe seeding season ihis fall, has been greater 
Ihan you could supply. 1 would advise you to have 
a goud stock ready on hand for Ihe spring crops, and 
for tnp-dreMing on wheal — for all who have seen lis 
etiects will wish to avail themselves of iu salutary 

Talimmy of FtioHcis Valdenik, o/.«i>ii%»in(Ti Co._ 
Mi., Tvbane /aspetor, RiIfiniDre. 
" This is lo cerlify, that 1 purchased forty barrels 
of ChapptU't Firlilistrer .tgrUullnral Salli, for my 
tribal crop Ibis fall. I applied it at ibe rate of one 
and ahalf barrels to the acre; and judging from the 
present appearance of mj wheat, it bids fair to give 
a large yield ; its eflecU have fully realized my «x- 
pectalions, and the field on which it was nsed ap- 
pears much more forward than an adjoining field 
where I used gmmr. There is no comparison be- 
tween Ihe two fields, that on which the Ferlilair wai 
used appearing ao much belter than tbe field on 
which 1 put Ihe gvami. 

I directed a square lo be leA in the field where 
the Aiiricullural Salts were used, so thai I might 
effeclually lest the vlrtuea of ibe Sails aa aman- 
The spot thus letl is very perceptible, and 
le seen at any distance. 
bavB no besitation ip recommending Uie arti- 
cle, having now every confidence in its fertilizing 
quatiliea, and fully equal, if not superior to guano." 
BaLTiMoat, An. 14U, 1843. 



FLORICULTURE. 

PrtpartdfBT Uu ^mtritan Pomur, by S. Fcait, F 
WORK FOR APRIL. 

DaUlia will nnw be amonj Uic principal nl^acD at 
tion.e.pMirilj wiiffc Uicif In a (Dfld cnilecllon. Ttie 
■ liDUld M pniiril irnnidnneberan. ud Uicn Ainmnled. 



d, (irn^ alniHlv ihnii,) wiil Ibe f 
TFEwrp ibtm for HODmlof in Msv. 
H.irjy .AhwoI »d Wtimial Flan 

■ M-cnnnene, LartirpDr, Ciiitfy ti 



Btedt may be sown say , 



i'omiaa and Hanir HeilaceDuiplaau of all kin 
JacMim LOlm, GlniMaatat TUmmwiyn 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

In all soberness we say to every one who may 
desire to have a good garden, and to be distinguished 
for one of the greateat sources of comfort and luxury 
about the homestead, that to effectuate these objects, 
time roust be availed of— that there is not a moment 
to spare, and that nothing mtul he put off for to-morrow, 
which can he done to-day. But, as the garden is the 
property of the female head of the family, we feel 
that it will receive every attention ; for, in the gen- 
erous asptratioMS of woman^ heart — in the noble 
anbition which animates her, when good is to be 
achieved — the strongest guaranties are to be found 
that whatever she ought to do, will not only be done, 
but done well. Thus believing, we fisel assured 
that our recommendations will be carried out with 
that singleness of purpose for which the sex has 
ever been dislinguishod. 

Now, let us see what is to be don«. 

Setting ovU Cabbage Plants. — If you have cabbage 
plants of a size fit to be transplanted, seize the first 
occasion of a rain to have them set out. But, before 
your cabbage bed is dug up, see that your gardener 
has spread thereon a liberal dressing of rich manure; 
and white he may be digging, see that betakes small 
slices with his spade, and sinks it to its full depth in 
the ground ; make him rake thoroughly, as he pro- 
gresses with the work, in order that he may never 
have to tread on the turned up ground while he is 
raking. The bed being thus prepared, let the g^ar- 
doner carefully draw the plants from the plant bed, 
and immerse ihem in a basin or piggin in which 
there is a mixtnre of soot andjlour of sulphur^ made, 
in the proportion of 3 parts of the former to 1 of the 
latter, into a substance of the consistence of cream. 
Into this sink the roots of the plants up to the first 
series of leaves, before planting them. This will 
not only protect them from the cut-worm and other 
insects, but serve to facilitate their early growth, 
thus serving a double good purpose. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed. — If it has been your misfor- 
tune not to have done so before, without delay pre- 
pare a bed on your border and sow cabbage seeds of 
two or three of the earliest and later kinds. In the 
selection of the oorts, see that they are such as that 
one kind comes into use some days after the other, 
in order that your supply may be contmuous. 

Sowing CaiUiJlower Seed. — Sow cauliflower seed 
now, and they will be fit for use in October. 

Brusseb'* Sprouts. — Prepare a bed and sow Brussels' 
sprouts seed therein, to afford a supply of sprouts 
when those of the cabbage and other early greens 
are gone. If your bed be prepared as we advised 
^u month, it will afford you ample supplies for, at 
least a month after they first become fit lor use. 

Broccoli Seed should be sown early. 

Peas. — Continue through this month, at intervals 
of a week, to drill in a few rows of peas, in order 
that your table may have a prolonged supply of this 
delicate vegetable. 

Beans- — ^Prepare a bed and plant. 

Spinach. — You should, early this month, sow a 
small compartment of Savoy spinach. When the 
plants are about 3 inches high, thin them out so as 
to stand about 4 iocbei apart; keep them clean of 



weeds, and you may rely upon having^ a good pro- 
duct of this delicious vegetable, provided you taik% 
the precaution to give it manure. 

Carrots, Parsnips, Beete.— If you have not already 
drilled in a bed of these roots, do so without farther 
delay. 

Celery.— Sow a small quantity of celery seed. If 
you have plants large enough, you may set them out. 

Asparagus Beds. — If you did not do so last fiill, go 
at once and have your asparagus bed cleaned ; that 
done, have an inch or two of rotten manure forked 
in, being careful not to injure the necks of Iha 
plants ; then rake and strew salt over the bed. 

Should it be the case that you have no asparague 
bed in your garden, sow seeds or buy plants, and 
make amends for the deficiency. No garden is 
complete without a bed of asparagus. 

Strawberry Beds. — If you have not cleaned out and 
manured your strawbernr beds, do so the first week 
in this month. Instead, however, of digging in ma* 
nure, apply it in a liquid form. By placing horse 
dung in a hogshead, and filling it up with water, and 
giving your strawberry vines two or three good 
waterings with the decoction, you will greatly id* 
crease the size of the berries. And we wish you Co 
bear in mind that, if the vines should be in bloom 
in dry weather, you should water them at least threa 
times a week, taking care to hold the nozzle of the 
watering pot well down to the ground, so as to avoid 
washing the farina from the flowers of the plants. 
Before the vines come into bloom, they will be ben- 
efitted by being watered all over. Clean straw 
should always be laid between the rows, to proteel 
the fruit from sand and grit, and maintain moistora 
in the earth. 

Rhubarb. — Tou may either set out plants or sow 
seed : each should be done early in the month. 

Salsify. — Early this month, if not done before, 
drill in a bed of this excellent rootr— the same prepe* 
ration and culture as for beets. 

Medicinal and Culinary Herbs. — All herbs of these 
descriptions may now be set out or the seeds sown 
— the sooner, the better. We wish to impress thto 
truth upon you : No garden is complete in its ar- 
rangements that has not some of every kind growing 
therein. 

Horse Radish. — Plant out a small bed of this root, 
if you have not one already ; do it early. 

Okra. — Drill in a small bed withokra seed. Their 
culture is the same as that of peas. 

Red Peppers, — Any time alter the 10th of thia 
month you may sow your pepper seed. 

TonuUoes and Egg Plants. — The seed ef these 
excellent vegetables may still be sown : though it 
would have been better that they had been sown 
two months ago, in hot beds. Sow early, and be 
sure to prepare the beds on a warm bonder, and to 
manure them liberally and thoroughly, and pulverize 
them. 

Lettuci.—U your plants are ready for transplant- 
ing, set them out the first good season. If you have 
none, without further delay sow some seed. 

Radishes. — Sow small beds of tliese, at intervals of 
ten days, throughout t)ie month. 

Early Turnips. — Make a compost of 7 parts rotten 
dung, 1 pitrt ashes, and, after digging up a loamy 
bed, full spade deep, and raking it well, spread c» 
yourcompost, and dig it in half spade deep and rake it ■ 
thoroughly; then sow Early flat Dutch twrnipsetd^n^ 
that in and pat the earth down ; then sow ashes ever 
the bed. When the plants first come up, jpriaHt 
lime ever Ikem thrts sr Jb>m m§n^$»gt fai fwrmtien. 
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ten Urge enough, thin them out to as 

les tpart, cleaning out the weeds at 

«, and you may caleulatie on a good 

J turnips. 

Hngty of all kinds, should be sotro as 

k>le this month. 

f not already done, plant a bed of the 

potatoes. 

ou may either sow onion seed or set 

Squathei^ MeUm$, — Towards the latter 
month, these may be planted in open 

Oooieberrieif Currants. — New planta- 
> may still be made — the earlier, the 
; care, in times of drought, to hate 
1 well and often, 
r may still be set out; so, also, may the 

t Biennial Flower Seeds should be sown 

I, lAlaeSf Snow Balb, HonemckUt^ and 
er shrubs and vines, should be planted 
lis month as possible. 
"greens will do well if set out early this 
ittended to by being watered in dry 

^Dress your artichokes; but if you 
owing in your garden, sow some seed, 
•eed should be sown at once. 
ng Fruit Trees. — Any fruit trees that 
af may be planted the first few days of 
Trees planted this late, should be 
tmtedly, and will be the better of being 
•n application of litter of some kind, 
I suriace. 

•Anj dead or other limbs that need it, 
; off the first week in this month. 
) that every garden attachml to a home- 
land may be a pattern to its neighbor- 
all conclude by the expression of the 
that the labors of the year may be 
li success, and health, happiness and 
KMind throughout our land. 



:e culture of tomatoes. 

8, O proprios f^eneratim diacite cultai} 
nKtnaque ferod inollite colendo.*'— Ftrftf. 

w learned Qard^ner mark widi can 
iTaloclM, and what those itoclu will baaF— 
e nature ofeaf'h several tree, 
n, improve witli artfol industry.'* 

HAaMONT, Kent Co., Feb. 17, 1849. 
' ^ Ike American Former. 
ow me thro' the medium of your valaable 
gest a few remarks to your readers, es- 
llMse who cultivate and desire to hare 
M not ?) good Tomatoes. As the period 
the few remarlts 1 have to make, is fast 
, you will do me a favor by giving this a 
•'March'* number, should you deem it 

ienee durins: the last three years hassat- 
tlie advantage of my plan of cultivation, 
ing seen it practiced by others, nor even 
ly the press, I offer it to you, either for 
6 or that of your readers. 
vork : — As soon a9 1 can have my plants 
^ without incurring much risk in the 
Its, I plant them out in a g9%i soil, from 
r fe«t apart, taking care that be tocttioii 



I select, enjoys free air and sun-shine. As soon aa 
the lateral branches shoot out, I cut them off, leaT* 
ing the leaf which is formed at the joint until the 
plant is from hsehe to eigkUtn inehes high. I then 
continue the pruning with less caution, leaving only 
one — the main— ^talk. By continuing thb operation 
and leaving a suflBciency of /eovei to digest the oxy* 
gen of the atmosphere, the plant becomes, not unfre- 
quently, double, and sometimes treble, the usual 
size ; the roots extend by not working the ground too 
deep, so that the plants are by a little assistance, ca- 
pable of supporting themselves against the winds 
which invariably prostrate them, in other cases, even 
before the fruit is formed. 

When the plant has attained the heieht of about 
two feet, I stick three or four pea-sticks around it, 
and as soon as the fruit begins to form, or the growth 
of the plant demands, 1 place some crotches, about 
four feet high, some six to eisht feet apart, in a 
range with, and on each side of the row of plants, 
and on these crotches I place poles, and the work it 
done. By this arrangement the nutriment required 
for the formation of the numerous shoots which I cut 
off is directed to otu, and this being thus forced pro* 
duces fruit at least ten to fifteen days earlier than if 
left to grow wHd, In addition to this, the stalk at- 
tains such a size as to be able to support itself with 
the assistance before suggested of the poles, &c. and 
the air and sun being thus permitted to pass freely 
through the vines, the fruit is more perfect, more 
easily obtained — as you can see such as are ripe at 
a glance — and the regularity and neatness of an im- 
pervious wall of the peculiarly deep green of the to- 
mato plant, studded with glowing rich, red, ripe to- 
matoes, before your neighlM>r has **thought of making 
garden** is a sight, to say nothing of the taste, worth 
the trouble of having them all. 

Ksponaos. 



SOWING GRASS AND CLOVER SEED. 

To Ihs Editer tf the Ameriean Farmer. 

Sia : — In Down ing 's Horticulturist, toI. 1, for 
1846, page 303, in a chapter on •* Lawns,** the Edi- 
tor sars : 

** The proportion should be about three-fourthi 
Red Top to one-fourth White Clover. The seed 
should be perfectly clean : then sow /our bushels of itf 
to the acre; not a pint less as you hope to walk upon 
velvet." "^ 

I wish to ask you, Mr. Editor, ifitcanbe possible 
that such a quantity as four bushels to the acre, can 
be intended— and yet Mr. Downing speaks very em- 
phatically upon the subject. Please gfve us ycnir 
opinion on the subject in your April No. as I am 
about laying off a lawn around my dwelling. H. 

RsPLT. — ^The quantity of grass seeds named above, 
we think entirely too large, one peck of white clov- 
er seed, and \\ l>ushelsof Red-top grass seed, would 
be sufficient to form a carpet of **«elvef.** Our 
opinion is, that the EngUsh Sward grass is better 
adapted to lawns than Red-top, the latter grass de- 
lighting more in moist than dry soils. But indepen- 
dent of the habitudes of the grass, the quantUy of 
seed, as recommended, would be a waste of means, 
as at least two-fifths of the plants would, necessari- 
ly, have to die out. We are the advocate of liberal 
seeding, but are opposed to all superflous applica- 
tiona. 
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For the American Fanner. 

ON CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

Br Dr. Jaxks IIiguini, State Agricnitiirel Chemiit. 

In the last number of the American Farmer, I e- 
nunciated the proposition : that Chemical Analysis af- 
forded the only certain and cheap method of im- 
proTing poor **worn-out lands." Without entering 
at this time into any statement of the composition of 
soils, or of the uses of their several ingredients, I 
will only assume that which 'is apparent to the minds 
of all, and which none will or can dispute, that crops 
are produced by certain constituents of the atmosphere 
tohich surrounds them and of the soil upon tohich they 
grow. We cannot change or modify the constituents 
of the atmosphere ; so far then as its influence ex- 
tends all fegetalion is alike aflcctcd by it. Hut the 
soil is under our control, and we can change and 
modify it at our pleasure ; and upon it we mtist ex- 
pend our labor and skill if we wish to influence its 
productions. 

Crops are but the effect of causes existing in (he atmos* 
phere and the soil ; one class of causes, those existing 
m the air cannot be changed, neither can the efiects 
which this class of cau<cs produce be changed ; the 
other class, those in the soil, can be modified at plea- 
lure, and the effects of these causes — crops, will al- 
ways correspond to this modification. To alter, 
change, modify the nature of the soil has ever been 
the constant aim of the practice of agriculture from 
the earliest ages. With this view, land intended for 
cultivation, has been subjected to various mechani- 
cal preparations, and various substances. Manures 
have been added as causes to change and increase the 
crops, which are but the tffects of the causes existing 
in the soil thus changed and modifled. Like causes 
mil always product like effects, is an axiom as true as it 
is universal, and when we wish to produce any eSect, 
all that we have to do is to understand, to know the 
causes upon which it depends, and by which it is 
produced ; apply that cause and we are certain of 
the effect. So in agriculture— let us but know the 
composition of the soil, the only thing we can influ- 
ence, which- has produced a large crop, and we then 
know the causes which have produced that crop. 
Having then a soil which does not produce well, by 
a^ertaining its composition, we can by comparing it 
with one which is fertile, see what causes exist in 
the one that have no existence in the other, we can 
apply those causes, by artiflcial means, and are cer- 
tain when we have made the causes — that is, the 
composition of the soils, equal, that the effects — that 
is, the cropS'4;vill likewise be equal. 

Without at all considering what particular sub- 
stances give fertility to soils, or what part each 
particular constituent plays, it is enough for all prac- 
tical purposes to know that soils of a certain compo- 
sition produce large crops — and when we find a soil 
producing large crops and ascertain that it is com- 
posed of certain ingredients in particular propor- 
tions, we necessarily conclude that the crop which it 
bears, is the effect of this combination of ingredients 
in the soil, when we find this soil, this combination 
oC causes, always producing the same effect — largo 
crops whether in Germany, in England, or the 
United States, we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion, that one is the effect of the other, and must be 
persuaded that in order to obtain the effect we must 
apply the cause which produces it. 

If then we have a barren soil, ascertain its com- 
position, see what it has in common with a fertile 
soil, find out what in it is absent which is present in 



that which is fertile, supply the deficiency, 
son, experience and common sense equallj 
strate, that it will be equally productive ' 
fertile soil ; for the causes being equal, Iht ^t* 
so likewise- Suppos^e for inbiance that of 
soils, one has two hundred bushels of lin 
acre, and the other but twenty, yet alike 
other respect — the one being fertile, the o1 
ren, as it necessarily would be — we by appl 
hundred and eighty bushels to the barren od 
make both soils alike, and of course equally 
tive — and so with any other ingredient. 1 
could this deficiency in the barren soil be a 
ed ? What means have we of knowing its • 
ents? Who can find out its wants? Surely 
Chemical Analysis. By knowing the compc 
fertile soils we can always make barren soi 
to them by supplying their deficiencies — by 
the productiveness of a fertile soil, we can! 
fore making improvements on a poor <M>il wt 
not its increased production will pay for tb 
its improvement, an we can know before hi 
production will take place before making 
provement, because we know that a soil ol 
cise constituents as the barren one will be i 
provement has produced a given crop. If 
was only composed of|a single substance, or 
ed for fertility on some one particular ingrec 
crops only needed one substance for suppi 
when we found a barren soil, all that wool 
cessary would be to supply this substance;! 
tile soils and productive crops would alwayi 
result — But all soils are of a complex natar 
posed of many different substances, and thai 
ty is in direct ratio with the quantity and pv 
of these substances, and being destitute ore 
ingredient, all others being present, may be 
How can we ascertain the absence of tha n 
ingredient' and without knowing what is abn 
do we know what to apply > Is it proof that 
one poor soil has been benefitted by a pi 
substance, that another equally poor will be 
ted by the application of the same ? Etii 
experience answers in the negative. Soib 
their composition, or the same manure w 
equally well on all. The great variehf of mi 
indeed a practical acknowledgment of thi 
ence. How can it be ascertained? How 
know that one soil is deficient in Lime, tm 
Magnesia, a third in the Phosphates, a fourt 
Sulphates, &c.? And unless we do know, wbal 
ty is there that we may not be applying to ai 
it has already in sufficient abundance, and « 
ing from it what it really needs? In appjyi 
ures composed of many different ingredieDii 
land, some of those may be wanting, and of 
the land will bo improved: a great part may 
less, and the cost of that part is money expi 
vain. Without the aid of Chemical Anal; 
one ever has, ever can, or perhaps ever will i 
the composition of a soil — without its aid, th 
culturists will always be groping in darin 
uncertainty — with it, their operations beioc 
by certain and fixed rules, will always bnfl 
nerating products for money expended u 
bestowed. 

The practice of every art is more or . 
as it has more or less aid from science, and 
in nothing spurn its offerings. AgrioullOi 
mere art can never reach beyond a certaiad 
perfection. The great variety of soils, Ibl 
plexity, and their individual differences 
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ientood without the application of the prineiplei 
tbamieal science; that agriculture to capable of be* 
; a acienoe ai well ai an art none will doubt, and 
muat giTc it its prif ileees from a knowledge of 
of the causes which influence the production of 
•e aabatances which it seeks to derelop. This 
nrledge can only be attained by rigvi Chemical 
dilfH$ on the one hand — by sound prmttital obtervm-' 
a on the other. Attentire study with chemical 
Bwledge has drawn the lightning harmless from the 
e t t he same can make Uie earth yield abundance 
* the support of all of its creatures. Let not then 
teachings be despised — let not its aid be under- 
Ived — much, Tcry much remains to be done, before 
eeo make agriculture a perfect science, but be- 
ne little has been done, so much the more does 
I necessity exist for greater exertion. Let facts 
Beeumulated with all the circumstances annexed, 
lleh ever influence them, and principles will fol- 
w eertain in their application, because based on 
I imniutability of truth. 

I bed hoped to hare been able to gi?e a practical 
Mtretion of the abore from the'aoalyses of the two 
rieiiea of Col. Capron*s unimprered land. 1 have 
I feceiTed any statement of the money value of 
I different manures used by this genUeman, and 
faBot therefore give the precise loss sustained from 
^ loebility to discover the constituents of the soil 
■eh he improved. The principles, however, can be 
Eooatrmted as well without the figures as with them. 
|§ gpeeimens of soil were selected by Col. C. ac- 
'"Ibig to directions which I pve, and were marked 
10 improved— No. 10 unimproved — No. 13 im- 

id ^No. 13 unimproved. We have at present 

to deal with the unimproved varieties, Nos. 10 

IS. No. 10 unimproved differed from No. 12 

rored, in containing but a trace of potash and 

of the phosphates— the former supplied by 

the latter by bone-dust and guano. No. 12 

mI sixty bushels of potash, and nearly fifteen 

of phosphoric acid to the acre. It is plain to 

.juiest mind then that the application of the 

■Miterials to both of these varieties could not 

an equally correct, — to make them equally 

_ive, he should have added 60 bushels more of 

„ and about thirty bushels more of bone-dust to 

. 10 than to No. 12. But No. 19 already contain- 

aooogih of potash and the phosphates, (I say 

because 1 have found by my own analyses, 

> by those made by others, that soils having 

, lunt, and even less of these two substances 

'mr^producHve) all the cost then of the ashes and 
' it oo No. 12 was useless. I say nothing of 

JO, because its phosphates may be a set off to 

tonedients contained in the ashes besides pot- 
ITaoy number of bushels of potash and bone- 
were wanting on No. 12, then No. 10 required 
buabeb more of the former, and about thirty 
more ofthe latter than No. 12. Again if No. 
1 the application of any given number of 
of potash and matter containing the phos- 
,had enough, then the quantity of sixty bushels 
^ fbrmer, and nearly thirty ofthe latter, should 
baen withheld from No. 12— as by these two 
^Jhiea it already naturally exceeded No. 10. If 
^aantity of potash and l)one-dust applied to No. 
enough, as for present crops it doubtless was, 
pjw less than what existed naturallf in No. 
(No. 13) certainly required none, for it al- 
had more than No. 10 received, consequently 
the eoats of the application of these two article! 
htTO been lafed. 1 do not know the eaiact 



number of acres of these different soils improved by 
Col. Capron; had 1 this information (which 1 sought,) 
with the cost of the several articles applied, the ex« 
act number of dollars expended in vain could easily 
be known. JAMES HIG6INS, 

State Agricultural Chemist. 



Lime akd Clovbx. — It is plain to our mind, that 
all arable lands which may have been long ia cul- 
ture without having been limed, should be treated to 
a dose of this mineral, and it matters but little 
whether the dose given be in the form of Jlsat-ftms, 
oyster-theU Umen or mot/, for after all the fine drawo 
theories which may have been written upon the sub* 
ject, it is the calcareous principle which is found in 
either of those substances, which imparts value to 
either. Lands which are in cultivation lose, annu* 
ally, through each succeeding crop, sensible portioDi 
of the lime which they originally contained, and hence 
the necessity for restoring, by artificial applications, 
that which may have been abdtracted through the 
agency of corn, wheat, rye, grass and other products. 
But as lime is only one of the elements of which fer- 
tile soils are comprised; as it takes many to form 
such soils, and inasmuch as few farms furnish the 
materials to make manure enough to dress the plough 
crop of each season, it is indispensable that every 
cultivator should make his arrangements, to keep 
from a fourth to a fifth part of his farm in doter, in 
order that he may have a clover-ley to turn down at 
the commencement of each rotation, to make up for 
his deficiency in yard manure. The presence of 
lime in a soil is absolutely necessary to its success- 
ful cultivation, but however necessary lime may be, 
it can only perform certain offices, while even the 
performance of these offices are dependent upon the 
presence, also, of other bodies in the soil, as vegeta- 
ble and animal manures; for its chemical manipula- 
tions can only be performed when such substances 
are brought into contact with it. He who expects to 
fertilize his soil with lime ahtu, will be disappointed, 
but he who judiciously uses it as an auxiliary to 
other substances positively nutritive, will have the 
gratification of realizing his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 



GaAznro Wheat.— An esteemed friend in Vir- 
ginia, asks our views with respect to the propriety 
of grazing wheat fields. Upon this subject our opin- 
ion has been long made up — it is this — that where 
the farmer may find his wheat rank in the spring, he 
cannot do better than to turn his sheep in upon it, 
idbenever ike earth ti tnffieUnUff firm to neUt paaehimg. 
Grown CofUe, however, we think would prove in- 
jurious, though calves might very properly be turn* 
ed in with the sheep. 



Mt. Aiet ImriTUTi.— On unoUier psfe will Iw found the 
r«pon of tiie CoamiiUM of fizauiiaeis, of Uiis (ntiiuite, vrhldi 
we coauaend lo Uie peniaal of our readers. We are gratUed 
to leara that the prasptcis of tiiis liutittiie are very fTititrlnfi 
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MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL INSTITU IE. 

Examination Report of Committee of Examination 
of the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, held at 
the Institute, on Mociday and Tuesday, the 36th 
and 27th February. 

Wc, the undersigned, in compliance with an invi- 
tation from Mr. Wilkinson, Principal of tlie Insti- 
tute, to attend the Semi-Annual Examination of his 
Cla.«9, have witnessed what has been to us a most 
gratifying and interesting performance. 

The Kxamination was conducted according to the 
following order of exeroiAes : 

ORDER OF EXERCISES FOR MONDAY: 
Mathemilics, 

<3eoinctn', Ist Book, - - - . Mr. Wilmn. 

do 3d do Tillinghaat, Smith and BaMzcll. 

do 7Ui and tth do - Howard and JacJuon. 
Alccbra, - - - Smilli, TiUini{bast and lloltzell. 
Tri«onometr)'» 5 Thpormn*, - - by Jai'kMin h. Howard. 
Survfviuff, Ruleii for MenMMration, dcscrijttion of IniHi anufnts, 
and moile oftakine Survey*— Calc«!alion— Tbeor>' of Calcu- 
lation— RnltxeH, 1 ilinghaift, Howard, JackM>n, Smlita, John- 
son and Kellogg. 

Geofoey. 

Clamdfication ofRock««. (Leciare>l)y - Mr. Johnvon. 
Plubniic, Volcanic and Metaphoric, - Baltaell. 

TlK' New York System, - - - - Cook. 

8i^condBr>' Roi'k*, Jackson. 

Tcrtiar\-, Drift, Uuartemary and AJIavium, - tfmith. 

EXERCISK8 FOR TUESDAY: 
Chetnidry. 

Uft:it and EffrctH, f Lecture) by - - - Howard. 

Oxvffi'n nnd Chlorine, - - - - BaltxcU. 

lo<liii«', Bromine, Kleurino and Sulphur, - Smith. 

Niiroten and Cnriion, - - - ; *X* «'"' 

Hvdn)«en & Comiwunds* with Oxygen fc. (Chlorine Kellogg. 

Bydro^n and iJompoundu with Carbon, Nitrogen 

nnd rhosphorui*, - - - - TUlinghast 

Potassium, Sodium and Calcium, - - Jackaon. 
^grieuUural CkemiMtry. 

Catechism on practical agriculture, in which the en- 
tire cla!«a were exercised. »^ „ 

Onmnic Hementsand thoir Sourcen, (Le^turo^ by Howard. 

Strncture of tlie Stem fc Root fc thi ir Functioiia JackMM. 

Comwwilioiw of Wo .dy Mbre, Gum, .starch, Suzar and their 
TranofonnHtion; al*o of Gluten, Albumen, and the action of 
Dia«tn«j. - - - . . -„^ - „ Tillingliart. 

Sf)il:<, their Origin, ComposiUon, Modes of Improve- 
ment, I'tc. ----- Cook. 

The students (as Mr. W. informed us) are from 
most of tlic Atlantic States, and one from Brazil, S. 
A who designs on his return, founding an Agri- 
cul'tural College. They are truly a very promising 
cla-s, and such as would do credit to any college or 
institution of learning of our country. 

The Lectures on the various sciences were of a 
higlily instructive and interesting character ; were 
ably prepared, well delivered and well illustrated 
by expcriraenls and specinu»ns, particularly on Ge- 
ology and Agricultural Chemistry. We were in- 
formrd that in the course of instruction here pursu- 
ed, the students ore required to lecture upon every 
scientific subject they pursue,which was very evident 
from I he manner, mailer and style of their lectures 
at the Examination. 

The catechetical exercises on paetical aptetuture 
were very interesting— by the promptness and ac- 
curacy of their answers it was evident ihat they were 
not only familiar with the agriculture of their own 
country but also with that of others. 

The practical character of the course of instruc- 
tion given at this institution cannot fail to qualify its 
gradiialcs for success in their agricultural profession; 
and we are unanimously of the opinion that there 
arc few schools in our country, where young men, 
debii;ned for any vocation or profession, can enjoy 
ffreater facilities for acquiring a thorough practical 
^ less education than ii here afforded. We coo- 



fidently recommend. parents (particularly of dtictj 
who have sons to educate, to visit this inslituti ~ 
and acquaint themselves with its modus operai 
and we doubt not they will avail themaelves of il 
advantages by giving it. that patronage it so juit 
merits. We concur in the opinion that instltui' 
of this character are much needed in various parti ( 
our country, and that once their value and import^ 
ance in properly educating our young men» is ^a 
erally known, they will stand first upon the list i 
seminaries; and that the daily alternating of f 
labor and study in the scholastic course, is not 
commendable, but that it is a desideratum. 

In submitting the above report we franUy 
knowledge that in our opinion, Mr. Wilkinson, ll 
principal of this Institution, and his associate Uitoi 
are fully competent to carry out the very laud: ' 
enterprise in which they are engaged, as pi 
in this country ; in which we wish them the full 
success. James Smith, '\ 

Geokob Blight, I Committee 
Samuel Moaait, j f!xamiDatioB.| 
Wn. H. Sellers, j iL 



CAUTION ^The ntrprisinffertiltrin^ cffiecta prodae<d I 
Uie ^fjirtdtwrnl S'dtij maniifhctun^ and Mrid hf Ibe 
dHrxigned, may induce aome unprincipled penon or pnaoa 
aUHmi*t U) deceive, hy manurariuring a tpmiotu uiijeic, 
reprcMcnting it Bit tlie name, or rq lal to oun as a fertiliser of : 
M>il. llavinf already had intinmtionH tiiat such la the ease,' 
citution w deemed nt ce«i*ary to put farmcni and oilieni oa 
guard ; aM no arUde can be cfllriu-iouii, unless it contalM 
and the same oiateriaJti, and comhincd in proper 
Rucli a preparation without our coniient, will be an 
of our patent; and dealt with accordiiifjly; <my of Arr fa a1 
impotitionf itnd akattid be rejertcih In nending otden la 
citv for the porchaae oC our article, be particalar to have i 
but " CkofpdlH F^ertUher," 'I he name ia atencUed on < 
barrel. 

P. 8. C?II.A PPELL, I p«,..rf^ 

\VM. II. (11 APPELL, } *'"•"»«»» 

Comer of Hanover and Lombard Btreelh 

Baltimore, April Ist, 1H49. apl. 

0!Jh»^ liood twffiy of the " Fertilizer'' nov ei» 
den yromitHyexecvted. 

RAM L.\MB8. — For mIc, aevcnU Ram Lamba, got 1 
ortlicflncrtofMr ReylK>ld*i» New Oxforriimire 
from choice Ewes of a croM of tiic Houth Down and 
breeds. These are very tine aniniali«, and ran be hi^Uy i^l 
coniiiiendud to those who wifih to impnwe their flockH. nieiij 
dolivcrcd in Haltimon*. at .«I0 — tlii'y are of this apring*! VMi 
ins, and will be delivered in Aujjiiiit or September. AMni 
the publisher of this paper. apl-^II 

W EVKL.— A very clicap Levr-I, for Ditching and Draiail 
jLJ cnn b4> examined at the Agriculturjal Society's Rooa 
An iiistriimcnt of this kind ii« hiehly recommended by 
^tHlil«*r, in his priie (>f^ay ; and ii is iKrIieved that tlie 
now presented will be found a» cfticient, for all the pal 
•if tilt: fariiii r, as Ui<>>u which iiiiu:Uly cosr ^100 and u| 
I'liin levi I can be sold at ^S-.^O. Orden for it rcceirt< 
Otiire. Apl 

AIIOLSTEIN COW FOR 8ALE.— A flne larfc wMli| 
and black Cf>w, of a niovt excellrnt mil king sinck,< 
cah'cs have sold at veiy liieh prices, is lor sale. She la i 
near 8 years old, In calf. Price $3.'>. 

Also a full bred, very hanilKome Berkshire Sow, baa had hM I 
flrst litter— is about n year old. Price ^15. Slit is now la piih] 

Also, several young Bnars, out of an Afrieaii or Guinea 8mi 
by a Boar of the croKs of Berkshire and Chrslcr breed. Prie 
$!> each. Apply u> the publisher of this paper. ap l^t 




A FARM, ON SHARI-::^, is WANTED, by a Farmer' 
is fully qualiflt'd to conduct a market tarm, near UMdqfl] 
or would be willing to take a s itdation as Manager. His ' 
is capable of superintending tlm Dairy. AddrcM Hm (if ^1 
mail, post paid) care of ttio Editor of the Aiuerieaa rMfi 
Best of reference can be given. Al-lt 

FLOWER BEBDS.^ui't nwdvada nipply of FLOWWi 
SEEDS, of aver}- variety, which will lie miM wiMtari 
and Retail, by t^AMHEL HANDsl, 

inl At the Agricultural Society's Rooou, Italiiainia itiail 
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■*A KsvT Faembr** wis roceired too |ate for 
this No. 



A Bbautipul Paeikkt. — At a recent meeting of 
the Board of Managers of th? "Maryland Institute 
ifor the Pronotioo of the Mechanie Arts,*' it was re- 
•olTed, thatii committee be appointed to prepare a 
taitable testimonial to Mr. Samuel Sands, the Sec- 
retary of the Institute, for his serf ices during the 
past year. The committee in accordance with Uieir 
appointment, engaged the services of Messrs. A. £. 
Warner & Son, in the manufacture of a Silrer Pit- 
cher, which, at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Institute, in March, was formally presented by 
Joshua VansatUj Esq., President, to the Secretary, in 
a very eloquent and complimentary address, to 
which Mr. Sands made a suitable response. 

The workmanship on this beautiful Pitcher^ has, 
perhaps, neyer been excelled by any artizan of our 
city. The artist has happily blended with the arms 
of the State, various agricultural and mechanical 
implements, thus veify appropriately designating the 
connecting link of Mr. S. between the Agricultural 
tad Mechanical interests ofour Maryland. 



JUtiew of the Tobacco and Grain Markelay reporUdfor 

the '* American Farmer;^' hy J. W.ic E. Reynolds, 

Farmen and PUaUtrs' Agents, Ajtiril Ut, 1S49. 

We have no new feature to notice in either the 
tobacco or grain markets since our last report — 
Com has fallen some 2 to 3 cents, though without 
any real cause, but other grain remains about the 
same. As it regards the probable prices of grain, 
we have nothing to say; it is always a very unsteady 
and changeable market, so much so indeed, that it 
, would appear as if it was operated upon directly 
contrary to all the laws which usually govern trade 
f in other things; in fact we see no reason at this 
time, why grain should in all probability be any 
higher, and certainly no lower. 

Tobacco, except for the small quantity of the new 
crop now beginning to arrive, has not been of brisk 
sale, which is to bo attributed mainly to the inferi- 
ority of the old stock now on hand, which is in fact 
the refuse of three very dull crops, viz : 1845, '46 
and M7. We have no trouble^ however, in selling 
any of the new crop, as so far it is the best in quali- 
ty which we have received for seven years, and 
should nothing occur in Europe to prevent it, we 
anticipate fairer prices this year than we have had 
since 1845; but we are afraid of **Schleswig-Hol- 
stein," as our troubles came from this quarter last 
year — we would not anticipate any great evil from 
this point even now, however, did we not know that 
there is something "rotten in the state of Denmark," 
BO much so in a political point of view at least, that 
she will not agree to give up ** Schleswig-Holstein" 
without a hard struggle, (they had several engage- 
meats last year,) which might involve other parts of 
Europe, and cause such a commercial trouble as we 
had last year. In fact, if such should be the case 
ag^n, we will only have the consolation of knowing 
that it is one of the resulU of the *' Holy alliance" 
which gave poor <*Schleswig"to Denmark, when in 
fact it ought to have been what it is now striving to 
be, a free ** German State." 

W« quote common dark crop and second tobacco, 



at |2 to jP; good erop 3| to 4); good and fine rads 5 
to 8|. White com 43 to 44, yellow do 48 to 50. 
Wheat, prime red 105— common red 95 to fl. Oats 
26c to 28c. Rye 55e. to 56c. 

Prieei nf CfoeMo, "ffc* 

GuMb, Peruvian, |£ per ton of 2000 Ibs.^Patap 
gonian, |35— Chilian, J30. 

Be^ Cattle.— The oiSerings at the scales on the 26th 
Were 700 head, of which 300 were sent to Phila- 
delphia, and the balance sold at 21 to 4), principal- 
ly at |4, averaging A3.75 gross — Hogs, |5.50aA6 for 
live, supply fair — The Hour market is unsettled by 
the late news per the steamer Caladonia; last sales 
of Howard-st. at $4.62— no sales of City Mills— 
Whiskey, 23^c. in bbls. and 22j| in hhds. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

From the I9th of Fdmutry to the 21sf of Miath, 

Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykeiville, Carroll Coanty, Md. 



Taken at6o 


*cU>ckf a 


. m. 


, 9 o*eU>ek, noon, and at 6 o'dodk. 




IVimL 


Temperatur 


e itetnoTkt, « 


90 81 


8K 


K\\-3 


32 


97 


Cloady Snow 
Cloady 


31 K 


»K 


sb;96 


Xi 


30 


9^ SB 


8K 


1E97 


30 


9B 


Snow 3 inches 


S3n 


8 


897 


40 


34 


Cloudy 


84 


JIW 


BE 


BE 


18 


43 


39 


Clear rain 1 Indi 


25 


MW 


W 


W 


33 


43 


38 


Fog Clear 


96 


JIW 


KW 


ME 


33 


39 


35 


Snow 


97 NK 


MB 


ME 


.13 


34 


34 


Cloudy rain 1 incli 


2».NB 


NB 


W 


30 


36 


35 


Cloudy 


1 


8 


SW 


8 


33 


49 


44 


Fog Clear 


3 


NE 


B 


K 


36 


34 


39 


Cloudy, rain, hail, aoow, rate 


3 


ME 


R 


MW 


28 


35 


30 


Snow 1 in., dondy 


4 


M 


MB 


MEi93 


35 


31 


Clear 

Cloudy, snow, cloady 


5 


8E 


MB 


8Ei96 

sEiao 


33 


30 


6 


8K 


MB 


3# 


96 


iBIeet, rain 


7 


8k 


W 


w,37 


51 


46 


Fog, cloudy, clear 


8 


MW 


MW 


MW3I 

w^ 
sw}99 


45 


40 


Clear 


9 


w 


W 


45 


39 


Cloudy 


10 


w 


W 


51 


45 


Clear 


11 


w 


W 


w;3i 


56 


49 


do 


19 


w 


9W 


8*35 


50 


50 


Cloudy Clear 


13 


BW 


8 


8^ 


59 


57 


Clear 


14 


NB 


MK 


ME 39 


40 


37 


Bain 


15 


ME 


ME 


8W^ 


37 


39 


Fine rain Cloudy 


16 


8 


8 


8*39 


57 


53 


Gu8t, cloudy, clear 


17 


8 


8 


w:38 


64 


57 


l^og, cloudy, gU8t 
Cloudy Clear 


]» 


«W 


MW 


Mw!45 


51 


44 


19 


«W 


W 


w30 


60 


46 


Clear 


90 


8 


8 


8.35 


54 


50 


Clear Rain. 



WANTED — By a gentleman who ia about leaving tU% 
State for soinc lime, a FABMEB who ia well qoauflcd 
to take charge of a large Farm, about 90 miles from the City of 
Baltimore. Aa the whole charge of the estate, and the super- 
inteodeoce of a number of hands, wUI devolve upon the man- 
nger, it is necessary that the most undoubted reference m u» 
qualifications and character will be funiiahedj and none ol&sr 
ne*d apply. The \ery highest salary will be given, and Ibe 
most comfortable accommodations. It is necesaaiy for Ibe 
applicant to b« well conversant with the most improved mode* 
of culture, aud Uie management and care of fine stock. Apply 
to the Editor of the American Farmer. Apl 



FOR BALE.— Two pair Chester Pies, very superior ani- « 
nialB— will be ready to deliver Ist May. Price 915 per 
pair. These animflf«y can be well recommended. 

jfbo-^ Boars of the same bteed and litteis. Apply at thai 
Office to 8. SANDS. ap Ulu 

6U Alf O. 

•g ^^^ TONS BEST PERUVIAN GUANO, JMC 

M. \W\W\W received from the Chincbe Islands. 

Also, PJiT^AGONlJiN JiND JiFRICJlN OUANO, ia 
larfe or small quantities to suit purchasers. 

We recommend to the faniers and planters to fona anoci- 
ations for the purchase of guano in larger quantitiea Ibaii they 
can do slni^y. Their interest is concerned in buyin^^ dirvcUy 
(h>m the pwt where it is imported, in la^ quantitiea, and 
tnm such dcalon aa they can rely vfpon. 

A. B. ALLEN k OD.. 

JtB(4t IWindmWMtefiraetyNewrg^ 
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PURB BONE-DUST MANURE. 

THIS article ii ncommended to the attention oTFarmera, 
Gardenen and Planters, as one ofthe moat valuable man- 
nrea known. The fine Powdered Manure now ofR;red, haa the 
fbUowing advantages to recommend it : 

lot, II is guaranteed to be entirely pure hone, without a par- 
ticle of any foreign substance; clean, dry, and rree from smell; 
M> that it can be conveyed by rail-way or vessel, and may be 
kept in store wittaont any inconvenience. 

9dj Beins ground fine^ from fVesh hones, cleaned and dried 
before grinding, and (Nicked in good dean barrck, it has never 
nndeigone decomposition, and will remain perfectly sweet as 
long as it is kept dry. Many persons believe that bone manure 
to.m! good must be offensive;— this is an error: the smell aris- 
ing flmn decaying bones is notliiog more than the volatile gas- 
■es given off by the decomposing bone, and therefore, ppraons 
who prefer purchasing offensive bone manure, get on article 
which has lost or is losing much of the valuable propertied of 
the bone. The ol>jcct of Mit f%ne irround Manure iv to retain 
these qualities in tkc 6ofie until they are placed in the soil, so as 
to give all that is valuable to the crop. This can only be done 
hy thorou^ly cleaning and dryine fresh bonen, and keeping 
Uicin dry. Such is this fine bone dust Manure now offered. 

^id. Bone to be valuable as a Manure, must deeomiKkso in the 
soil. By grinding it fine, it will reaiiily decompose. Ijargo 
pieces of bone, every farmer knows, oflen remain for yctars in 
the ground without being affected, and so huig as they remain, 
they are a loss of time and ninney. 

4th, TkU fine powdered bone can be put on with but little la- 
bor, and one-third of a bushel will be as effective as a bushel 
of large sized bone. 

5th, According to Liebiff and other good authoriti«!»>, the ef- 
fects of bone as a Manure, extend to the seventli crop. The 
beneficial effect of tAit powdered bnne in \\at\ tlie very first ^oa- 
non it is applied, and will continue to impart its vlrtiit's up to 
the seventh. The economy in the use of fine bone is apparent. 

6, This fine powdered bone is offi^red as low |>or |Niiind as 
coarse cracked fiones. A bushel of bones cracked by tlie or- 
dinary mills, weighs about .'ir> lbs., and sells at 35 cirnts per 
bushel; a bushel of this ^ne noudered bone weishs about r>0 Ibn., 
and is offered at wholesale at one cent per jtoundx a barrel 
weiglis a little over 300 lbs.; no charge made fur the barrel, 
which i.i so far a gain to' the buyer. 

7th, Bones appear to fiirnsh the most natural nutriment to 
the Vegetable Kingdom; for besides the various kojisc.o which 
they impart, they imord the chief source ofthe supply of PAo«- 
phate of limey which gives strength to Uie woody fibre or skele- 
ton of the plant. This is the most valuable portion of any 
manure. Guano yields Phoi<phate of Lime, but not in ns creat 
amount as bone; and in this respect, bone, xitceU ground, is su- 
perior to that expensive Manure. 

Farmers, Market-Gardenerx, &c.,will find thi.4 powdered 
bone to be the most convenient and cheap Manure, for i*vcry 
di^Hcription of Grain, Com, Vegetables, Fniit Trees, Grape 
Vines, Grasses, ttc. Orders jiromptly supplied by 

HAYDEN & (70ALE, 
No. 63 fl. Gay-slrect, Baltimore. 

March, 1849. ap. I-lt. 

VAIiUABLE I^ANI) FOR SALE. 

THR undersigned ofTerA for sale, in one body, or in por- 
tions, or for Lea<ie to tenants well recommended, the well 
known CARPENTER'S POINT FAR.M and Fisheries, situa- 
ted in Cecil Co. Md — at the head of the Cliesapeuke Ray, and 
on the west bank of the North Ea«t Kiver. The shores com- 
mand the waters both ofthe bay and the rivrr, and nre among 
the most valuable in the State ; they include a number of 
buildings and shedH necessary for the active prosooulion ofthe 
fisheries; the Innd is of easy cultivation, and enjoys the ad- 
vantage'* of rendy access hy water conimnnicaiion, to the mar- 
kets of Havre dc Grace anil Raltimorc. The entire tract con- 
tains about G.'>0 acres, of which some 12.1 nre under actual cul- 
tivation, as ninny more lying out as common, whil.-*t of the re- 
mainder one half has been recently cleared and the other is 
very heavily timbered. 

For further information, or for wood-cut mnp showinir the 
position and shape of the property, and the prominent piricos 
in its vicinity, application may be made to George Earle, 
Klkton, Md.— J. F. Houston, Columbia, Pa.— J. S. Skinner &. 
Son, Phila. — the office of this paper, or to 

ml J. HOWARD McHfiNRY, Baltimore. 



-^ 




A. O. MOTT, 

MANUFACTURER OF 
• PLOWS, HARROWS, CULT! VA- 
TOttS, GRAIN CRADLES, WHEAT 
, _ jnc BHELLERS, CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUT- 

1 itr. lie. 

w Castings, of the New York composition chilled 

"7B on hand, and old implements repaired, at No. 

TREET, a^Joiniagtbs Bel-air Market, BalUmore. 



A BOOK FOR EVER YBODY! 
AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK. 

SW. COLE, Eso., Editor of \h» N»w England 
• Farmer, and author of the popular won en- 
titled The American Veterkiarian, of which 33,000 
copies have already been published, has» after yeaxf 
of patient labor and close ijaTestigatioD, completed 
his great work, entitled 

COLE'S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK, 

A work which we believe is destined to have t 
more widely extended circulation than any similar 
work, ever before offered to the American public. 
We believe so for the following reasons: 

First, It is a mature work and a practical one, 
one on which Mr. Cole has spent many years of study 
and close examination, and knowing the wants of 
the community has met those wants, in a plain, con- 
cise and familiar manner, avoiding technicalitiei, 
and ultra scientific specifications and definitions, 
useful only to the few, he has made a work intelligi- 
ble to all. It will be emphatically a book far 

THE PEOPliE. 

Secon'dly, It will have an unprecedented sale on 
aerount of its cheapness. It makes a volume of 
28S clo.sely printed pages. Illustrated with over 
ono hundred beautifully executed engravings, by 
Brown, and will be sold for .50 cents, firmly bound in 
Leather, and 62^ cents in Fancy Cloth, with gilt 
backs. It will contain full directions for Raising,. 
Propagating and Managing Fruit Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants, with a description of the best varieties of 
FRUl'P, embracing several new and valuable kinds; 
embellished with Engravings, and outlines of FRUIT 
TREES, and various other designs. Emphatically t 

Dook for ETerybody. 

As well for the man who eats Fruit, a!s for hiffl. 
who raises it. 

This valuable work is just from the press andli 
now for sale at our counter, and will be offered for 
sale by our regular Agents throughout the country. 

John P. Jewett, Publisher. 

apl-2t 23 CORN HILL, BOSTOy. 

OR SALE.— iUO biuliels of BONE SHAVINGS— toy 

R. BALL, 
feb 1-tr East Falla Avenue, near the Bridire, Baltimore. 




PLOUGHS ! PliOUGHS ! ! 

Tlie Fubscriber is manufacturing Ploitfhi 
of various patternii and of different aixc^ 
also Wheat Fans, Cvlindrical Straw Cnl* 
ters. Corn and Tobncco Cultivator!, 
:uu»n»CORN SlIELLERS, &c. Aloo, 
G MACHINES niid HORSE POWERS— theM 
latter are iL^ed by tlie followini; gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, as to their superior viiluc, viz : Messrs. T. Beard, Til. 
ncani, Dr. Wutkins, J. T. Hodges,!'. Welsh, W. Mnckall, J. 
In«lohart, A. Sellman, R.Sellnian, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
Well.-^, Geo. Gale. Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weems, 
of Anne Arundel county; G. W. Weems, J. T. Baiber, K. B. 
Chew, W. Roswell, Y. Howes, of Calvert co., Md. Agent of 
Evans Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of the woodcock Plow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAB. H. DRIJRY. 

Gillingkam JUley^ entrance fh>m Iloward-st., near Pratt, 
nial and store, HoUingsworth-at. comer PralL 



T IME— LIME— The subscriber is prepared to Airtilah IVoa 
JLi his depot at the City Block, BalUmore, ALUM STONI 
LIME of tho purest description, deliverable at any poinl oa 
the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at iiich prices as cwMl 
fail U) please. ^ ' 

Ho is also prepared to furnish tnperiorlmildinf Line atSMi 
per bushel, in hbds., or aiil:per bbl. S. J. COOPER, 

July I > -7.V ■— city Sock, BiIlliiioW|. 



TBI AHUOAir VULMIM. 




HATI^IfD FOR SALS. 

IM eo — waM of my e 
my nnabM IkTB, lb 



-ntir Eo thoae HneraUy cnet- 

'martoMy bvflldiy. 

b«Tn wrll gntdlcd tat •»■ 



icuieelin Jrngih. On iIwd[i 
nr granary uiil rardnie houK, i 



E. WHITMAN, 

Will otrcT (ot ule ihii leuoD, ihc lufHi Buck of 

Aj^ifultural Implements and Seeds, 

Km round in in AirLculmral Wueboiut in tbe Cttj ot BbJ- 

IKI WbiiniB'i I'RBiiiuii Wmu^i Inn Bnil-wiy Oorft-ani- 
•n. Fncciil'Ibf lluuUePaw<rrSI0g,iin«lciUli>97S. 

ItD VuinuililuilKirNmPliHnnt-iinwen,!!!!; Fil&',AUln' 
KirkBUrirk'f and i>Uier>, fmm Stki to SISO. 

no Wjill»in;> lni|>nnrHl TkioJ-en TbtCTtin^tr at th 



'here ue 2<X) tu:r» nriind (IWi jn wantutd-paTinf tunc, 
lie oak bmum. TIk luid'ii>ln iliiih msiRof culUmton. 



«SU. ir th 






fi.OOO PLOUGHS, 

rMliiflini ur cvrry kind »r.ld In Muytand, Kcw York, and 
HuurliUEttlr.. Thi' hrsi Pinuiiiui on l<l»ii«li> in tlicPltxiiIi- 
lU Much oT Uie Sau Filr, ludden ii Bililninic. lui Nuvi'iu- 
KT, wu liHiki'd iijiiHi ju a niallei nf ^reoi inpofuncu tu uviTy 
Mc tiifDfPd in nzricullun i and lliii ninda dir vnuicii n tin- 
■atd iiiio. iind bniu[|lii f u plinih* Aon ill pwti of Iha Enunirv, 
imraiii whlrli wu iba n'llay, Uaora k Chnntairtain, 
'Mot] land Hr-ir-fb«iprnfr," nnd ■ hsst of oilicn. Tbe 
yH»ailWie,aftfriaiiLbtiiiohtiAtallantaKKuiint ttaoiint 
nniuBi III £. (KliiiuiiH, Jr., Ibr Un work dona witti liii 
^mulj' k Mi'nn' Cuntre-dnftl'IniiEli. 



















































































lUttt. 


Price, 


,8l«i««l,83 



no Stnnr Uallin, fiuoi £7 to «4;-|. 

iW Preiniiiiii t-bivm, Hon 9LSa to $r. 

iS Coni Flanli'ru. Use k«y nnd lione wiili Ibli drill will plut 

lOuicinrrilBT. Prie^.^dO. 
n Cider JliUi. TliMg nllli grind tbe apple in a pulp, and an 

any nthcr inilJ. Price «0 and iiS. 
I line tl.ATk or Wlieui Lnlln. Iliy Prenca, Gold Waahen, 
and all kliid< of Plough Cutinr>,Vntn Ctadlej, SbovaJi, 
llaoi,c<p>d<.'i,((C. ki!, K. WHITMAN, Ja., 



PLODGHSI PLOUGHS 1 1 

A MON<: llie I'loLulia at Wliilinan'i will be foond tli 

Ibenoweili, of.ill liicii and ranoiia olAct kladi arPlau|hi 1 
■ainMnryland. 
Ttn Frrmiiiiii Hay and Hanuie Fotki, TbarmomuM 



CUEHICA.I. MANURE, 

MoKofiKlVTid hy thf " Gmrge Btmmir JTne Yerl: 
ManuTt Compaay," 

THIS Manure is made chieflT of Fecal matUr 
from the sinks, iti which is mixed a amatl por- 
lion of subitancM that are of (hetnselves powerlril 
agents of Tegelation, and possess the TJrtue to fii. 
and retain the ammotilacal gaa of the matter. 

The great desideratum of Iba sgricuUuriil has al- 
ways been, to find out lomc process by nhieh ex- 
crements migiil be so lidiQcd. quickly, and all their 
fcrlJlUing properties so slrongl; retained, that the 
■naniue may dusolTO alowly in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the planls, and therefore, produce its 
efleels for a lime equal to that of farm manure. — 
This process was at Icnglh discovered b^ the French 
Cliemists, and is now practically carried out with 
complete success in more than siit^ of the large 
cities in Franeo, where such factories ara in full 

The "G. B. N. T. M. Co." has established a 
Facloij.onaneiloiiiive tea te, near the citr ofNcw 
York, in which they manufacture this kind of man- 
ure, and as Ihc fecal matter can be obtained in this 
country at less expense than in France, tlie mapure 
will not only be made stronger, bul will bo sold at 
a price leu than In the French cities, this price be- 
ing so establislied as to aSord only the reasonable 
remuneration to which we are honestly entitled, the 
more so, as its manufaclure is not of the most agree- 
arble kind, and wilhal troublesome and laborious. 

The manufacturing department is under the spe- 
cial charge ot George Bommer) esq., who has a pisr- 
£ect Bcieiitibc and practlca] knowledge of manure 
maltera generally, and the company has established 
a standard for the strengib of ita manure fram 
which it is intended not to deviate, so that its cus- 
tomers may at all times be furnished with an artiek 
really worth what they pay for it. Our manure ia 
an inodorous grain, and as the aubslancH from 
whichit ia made contain of themselve* all Iha ele- 
ments neceaaaij to the fertilization of the toll i 
growtb of plant*, it U axlrUBely w«U adapt 
lueh p' 
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To manure an acre highly, it requires 12 to 15 
bmireli or 36 to 45 bushels spread broadcast Ap- 

{died in hills, one half of this quantity will suffice, 
ts application is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany every pai^el 
sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure 
has no similarity to another, known under the name 
of •Toudrette,^' although the principal component 
of ours (the Fecal matter) is the same as that which 
is used in poudrette in a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as Well as our manufacturing 
process, are altogether ofa different nature and kind. 

It belongs not to us to eulogize further the quality 
of our manure, what wc desire at present is, to call 
upon the members of the agricultural community to 
try it! and we hare reasons to assure them, that 
they will find it the most profitable manure they 
ever used. 

Price^ taken at the Factory : 

37f cents per bushel, without package; 50 cents 
per bushel, packed in barrels; or, $1.50 per barrel, 
package included. 

Orders addressed to the above company at this 
office, 72 Green wich-st., New York, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE BOMMEK, Director. 

Xew York, January, 1849. 

jT^The Factory will be in full operation early 
in the spring, and manure can be had in April next, 
and at any time aflerwards. Feb. 1-tf^ 

HITE MERCEK POTATOKS—a. hbw vaTikxt — 
These potatoes were oricinally grown by a geiiUeman 
in New Jersey from seed of the Mercer. It \a a tfuporior vari- 
ety both for early and late planting. And so fur has not suflTer- 
ed from ttie hollow heart, incident to the old variety. A sam- 
ple may be seen at this office. Persons wishing to procure 
«eed wUI leave Uieir orders. Price $1.35 per hiii>liel. 

mh.l. S. SANDS. 

■" IMK— L 1 M K- -Th I! itCib>cribcr is prepared t«> luriiish from 
JLi his drjiot at the City Rlock, BalUnmre, ALUM STONE 
LIME of the piirert deiK-ri^Uion, dehverable at any point on 
the ChcsBpc'uk Day or its inbuiarics, at such pi ices as cannot 
fail t«> plen>e. 

He is also prepared to furnit«b superior building Lime at SOc. 
per bushel, in hhds., or at $i per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 

July 1 City BliK'k, nalUmore. 

SAlfffTTKAVCI'rrj'EEfX—Per^iuns' wishing to obtain a 
supply of this s*ecd, can bo furnished at tills Otlice, at the 
reduciHl ratH of .';jri per quart. decl 

~ NAT I O "nXl" " 

Agricultural and Seed Warehouse, 

IVJiSniXGTOS CITY. 

THE Proprietor of this e:<tablifthmpnt rc*pectfull inntes the 
attention of Mar>-land and Virvinin a^riculturifts to his 
!«lo*!k of Iniplcmentri and Machinery, which is a;* cxtonsivc 
and varied as that of any similar house in tliu Unitrd SUtes. 

Ilia PlowH, Cultivators, s?ced Drills, Harniws, liniin Cradles, 
f>utting Boxes, Com ^<hellors, Horve Powers, Fanning Mills, 
8tc. kc, arc of the most approved kinds, and, In ail Cases, are 
warranted to civu sntisihciion to tJio pun>hasrr. 

In the Seed de|>urUnent, the utmost care is taken to guard 
all parties utpuutit dissappointment; and the public may rely 
Hpun being furnii'hed only with such as are knoxnx to befrnh 

and L'CTlliinC. 

In addition to his usual supply, ho has a large lot of very 
sup«!rior new Clover Seed, i'ntirely free from ripple; also Orchard 
i;ram Se«*d, very hand.«oniely cleaned: Timoihy, Herdj» Crass, 
iind ev<'ry other variety of field Seeds usually kept in the best 
Northern houses. KIT/JII'GH COYLE, 

marl— !2t 7tli street, Wayhini^m, D^C^_ 

■■5EEtrvlANrASirPA'f AGONiA GUANO—llaving just 
Jl received a carg«) of very superior Peruvian Cuano, I invite 
fkimen and others, who wish to secure a spring supply, to give 
me an early call. It is inspected and marked "No. 1." 

I have uao in store, a lot of Paiaioniaik Guano, in dry and 
wiMlaBtial barrels, which will be sold low. 

FITZHUGH COYLE, 
JIWiOMal JiHoMmnd atd 8etd Wartkotm, 
i,4K 'tb Street, WMbiaglOD, D. C. 



A. SiNCJLAIR, Jr. A Co. 

MANUFACrVRERS AND SEEDSMEN, 

'kALTlMORB, MD. 

HAVE FOR SALE, American and Earopeaa FIELD 
and GARDEN SEEDS, embmcinf all the i»#aBi BMMt 
valuable sorts. 

PLOWS— About 30 different pattenw, among #hlchara Ike 
famous Mar>iand Self Sharpening— the qnamilj and aHort- 
ment Is probably the largest to be (bond in this eoantnr. 

Cylindrical and Common Straw (fitters— extra flnuli, and 
about 10 sizes and kinds. 

Com and Cob CViaAers- This machine is admlriibly adapt- 
ed for crushing all kinds of grain. 

DomcKtic Burr Stone Corn JtftO— Thfe most perfect Mill of 
the kind in this country. 

Corn ShtUert for Horse and Hand Power— embracing all lbs 
most approved patterns. 

Double Acting Fanitini^ AfUb— Late improved, and eiccUenl. 

lime Snrcadert or Centrifugal Disseminator. 

Hone Potctn-A sixes on the Lever Plan, and 9 ditto End- 
less Chain. 

Thrarhins Machines — 4 sizbs, made of wrought iron, vtiy 
simple and stnm:;. 

Whcut, t^trn and Small Seed Drilh, 

Horse, Grain and Hay Adtes. 

GrindsitnnuH on Frictitm Rollers— Ox Yokes — Pqbi Ilole 
AuRUrs— .-\I'<n a larue assortment of GARDEN and FIELD 
TOOLS, SEED POTATOKd, TREES, PLANTS, lie. fie. 

For particulars eee descriptive Catalogue, to be had at oar 
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t ually auended to, and safely yt acked. mli.l-4l. 

L. 1 wnr; 

^■'^IIE subscribers arc prepared to furnish Ruilding and Af- 
M. ricultiiral Lime at the depot on the Rack Basin, eormr 
of Eden and Luncaater-sts., which they will wanant lo give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, eqwl 
to nnv found in the United States. Orders may be left wHh 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 HoUingswortb-atreet, na 
Pratt, 
feb. 1-tf. FELL & ROBINSON City Bloek 

Horse Powers, Threshing Machlneiy 
Ploughs, &c. 

FOR SALE AT LESS THAN FIRST COST. 
by J. S. EASTMAN, 

dec 1 In the rear of 180 West Pratt Street. 
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AN ESSAY ON DRAINING. 

Of WiMmorilmid Couly, Vm. 

B^t^Otc Uaari of MuKiccn b> it fmtUilni M tkt Jawrl- 

hc subject of draining, proposed b; Ihe Society 
xM of its premiums, !■ as comprehensive as it i' 
DTtant. In its lai^est lenM, it embraces (he \he- 
a) well as (he practice of ihe art ; and.a com- 
a cssa; would require »n eiaminilion of iti 
eiples as a branch of science, and comprehend 
Mil; such draining ai the majorilj of aerjcdlu- 
tre interoited in, bul also the sjflUm of thorough 
sing now general In England, and the embanking 
rtelaiiaing tide water marshes. 
would be ca^y to compile, frum standard work* 
eitaiil, such a treatise. But (o the learned in 
I otaKen II would not be new; and to the mere 
lieml fnrmvr it would t>E of litdc Talus. Re- 
nins estcn^ire tide waler manhei u a work 
gr Tor the engineer than the farmer; and (he 
ilh ijatem of "thoroughdraining"istnu eipen- 
for our country, where land is cheap and labor 
, and is, perhaps. no( requisite In the climaie of 
Jai(ed^lales, which is so much drier than that or 
laiid. k\ha( is teally wanted bj the generality 
^TKUlturisU, a<id, ll i> presumed, desired by the 
I plain, practical (reatiie, lirief, but 









proper draining of the arable laiid o( ordinir; 
a, and the besi and cheapest mode of re- 
■iog the swamps and wet spots to be found on 
ist eierj farm of an; eatent, efpecinJIj on (ide 
ir. To tunpif this dmidentum i* (be object of 



b« subjec 



ingei 



I best considered under Ihn 

The reclaiming and draining swampi, or low 
i^ral lands far meadows — the profits of auch 
irtaking-v coiitrft-.ted with the eipeiises. 

The draining of flat and re(en(i>e arable lands, 
I the 1>est means of keeping them drj, and tlie 
intages of (he process. 

ne draining springy lands and bog meadows. 
(. TV rttUimmg «nJ drawing n om mf i, ir Urn m- 
t UmJifiir auadnoa. 

kM* (a DO uBpranneat in apioiiltan whicb 



seems lo haie bain «> much neglected, and tha pro- 
fits of which are so little understiwd. as the reclaim- 
ing and draining meadows. Our ancestors confined 
their clearings lo the high and dry grounds ; and. to 
this day, much (he larger pordun of the natural 
I meadows, of the Atlantic Stales, remain iu Iheir 
longinal conditiun. This has arisen, in no small de< 
gree, from indolence and (be spirit of emigration, 
bu( may be mainlj atlributed to OTcr estimating ths 
diScullj and eipense of such undertaking', and 
underrating their profit. Nearly oil these natural 
meadows possess the same general characteristics. 
They are rich yagetable and alhiTial depoaita, 
lally from tMrty toone hundred yards in width, 
rounded by higher grounds — hare generally, tnn- 
ig through lliem, streams of greater or less 
ume, and. before draining, are not onlj often 
flooded by the main sireams, but are always wet, 
from (he oozings of the numerous springs on (heir 
rderi. Many ol Ihem extend from (he high land* 
(he bead of the inlets, and salt mHrahes. and (he 
earns, runnir.g through Ihcin, communicate direeU 
witbthe tide. Near the sail wBter.the giowlh 
wood upon them is very inconsiderable, consisting 
'' and other shrubs. Higher up, 









iple, ^m, poplar and ash, of sufficient Tilue to 
pay greatly more than the cost of clearing, is found. 
In theirnalural siaie, these low swampy lands are 
i( only valueless, bu( are posidie nuisances, in(«r- 
pting free conimunicatton, shading, by the growth 
)i>n them, surrounding lands, liarhoring animals 
struclire lo the grain crops, and, by the malaria 
exhaled, spreading pestilence and death aruund 

To rBclsim them, as (he writer knows from eipe- 
ence, is neither rery difficult norexpenaiTe. Tha 
i^Mcss is this ; Cummeiice the main ditch at (he 
.jwesl point Let it be proportioned to the quanlitj 
of water to he carried off. Usually a width of three 
If feat — a depth of S to 3 leet, varying wtib 
-will be Bufficienl; though, in sone cue*, 
:h larger may be required. This ditch shouM 
not follow the natural channel of (he stream, but 



abou 



ofM 



possible (o (he rising ground, and the llrtam should 
be (umed iDio i(. A amsller di(ch, just sufficient lo 
carry off the spring water that ooies from the batik*, 
■lid therain water (hat may come down tlwr'-bould 
bemit Mib 



loltbe I 
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ditch need not in general be orer 1^ or 2 feet wide. 
Both these ditches should extend from the highest to" 
the lowest point of the meadow, and be cut as near 
the base or the high land as possible. When these 
ditches hare been pronerlj made, the drainage will 
be nearly complete. To make it more perfect, if 
the meadow is extensive, small cross drains, com- 
municating with the side ditches, may be cut, at in- 
ter? ais of from 50 to 100 yards. The advantages of 
this plan are, that the meadow is entire ; whereas, 
if the main ditch should follow the course of the 
stream, which inexperienced persons are apt to 
think necessary, three ditches would be required in- 
stead of two, (for lateral ditches cannot be dispensed 
with ;) the meadow would be divided into two nar- 
row strips, a considerable portion occupied by the 
ditches, and its beauty greatly impaired. 

The small cross drains, which need not be over a 
foot wide, aid in the perfect drainage of the meadow, 
and, at the same time, afford the means of irrigating 
the whole, by gates, or even temporary obstructions 
in the main ditch. All these drains should be open, 
and the earth carefully removed from their sides ; so 
much of it as may be necessary should be used to 
fill up the bed of the stream and other irregularities 
in the surface of the meadow, and the remainder 
may be very profitably used in making compost: 
indeed, it is believed that the rich materials taken 
from the ditches will often exceed in value, as ma- 
nure, the cost of making them. This branch of the 
subject might be continued by explaining the mode 



such portions of these meadows as may be under 
the influence of tides. But this is deemed unneces- 
sary; for, in the estimation of the writer, salt 
marshes are more profitable for early grazing, 
which they afford in abundance, to the relief of the 
high lands, than they would be if reclaimed ; and 
reclaiming them is attended with no little expense ; 
and the works, when constructed, are, moreover, 
liable to many casualties. Portions of those marshes 
may, however, from time to time, be very easily re- 
claimed, by covering them with the sand that is 
brought from the high land down the main ditches, 
rendering it necessary to clear them out at least once 



Such meadows, when set In timothy and henb 
grass, will pay a net annual profit of more than 6 
per cent on |500 an acre. Why, then, are they not 
worth $500 an acre? The security ii better than 
bank stock, and as good as a mortgage. The profit 
is not mere conjecture. On a meadow of this lind, 
containing 3 acres, the writer has, for three succeHife 
years, reaped, at one cutting, from S| to 3 tons of 
timothy and herds grass hay per acre ; a portion of 
which has been sold, but a large part consumed by 
his own horses. He finds, from his accounts for last 
year, that, after consuming more than a fourth of 
the crop, he sold, from this meadow, $79 worth of 
hay, on the farm, and 100 miles from any considera- 
ble market towif. A northern gentleman, who ptl^ 
chased the greater part o( it for the use of his teams 
at work in Virginia, said it was much better than 
the hay brought by him from Maine. Now, rap* 
pose the whole crop to have been worth no more 
than $100, (when it would, in fact, have sold for at 
least $110) we have $33| per acre, which maybe 
considered the nett profit; for the late pasture for 
cows and beeves, and the early for ewes and lambs, 
is more than equivalent to the cost of making and 
saving the hay, and keeping the meadow in order. 
Upon other meadows of the same kind, but of greater 
extent, farther removed from the tide, and, eoase- 
quently, drier, fine crops of com have been made, 
without failure in any instance, averaging, for seve- 
ral years, not less than sixty bushels to the ST' 
And upon a part of one of them, a small ezperimei 



of reclaiming, by means of sluices and tide gates, was, last year, made, in wheat, which was entirsl, 



successful. From two-thirds of an acre, on wbicn 
seven-eighths of a bushel of Zimmerman wheat was 
sowed, after a heavy crop of com, twenty-five 
bushels were reaped ; whilst, from much larger por 
tions, a fine crop of ordinary red wheat was made; 
but, not being measured separately, the quantity psr 
acre could not be accurately ascertained. Bach 
meadows, especially when so near the head of tide , 
water as not to be capable of being made dry at sll < 
times, should be left permanently in grau. Indeed, 
it is believed that hay would be a more preAtable 
crop, on all such reclaimed meadows, than grain; 
and the writer designs to lay down to grass, as soai 



a year. The sand is naturally drawn to the lowest as possible, all the land of this kind reclaimed by 



Kint of the ditches, and, as taken from them, may 
thrown, with the shovel, or conveyed by carts, on 
convenient portions of the marsh. Thus covered 
with sand, these jaarshes will produce luxuriant 
crops of herds grass, which does not appear to be 
affected injuriously by the occasional flood ings of 
the tide. On several spots of this kind, good hay 
has been cut for several years past. 

The profits of such improvements are almost in- 
credible, and the cost by no means considerable. 
The writer has reclaimed several of these meadows, 
of greater or less extent ; and, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory mode of considering this part of the 
subject will be to state the results of his own under- 
takings. A large part of the labor of ditching and 
reclaiming his meadow has been done by the farm 
hands, when not occupied with pressing operations, 
and profitable employment thus found for them in 
seasons of comparative leisure. He cannot, there* 
fore, state precisely the expense. The ditching, 
when done by the job, will cost from 2 to 6 cents a 
running yard, varyibg with the nature of the ground 
and the dimensions of the ditch. Ten dollars an 
acre, he thinks, would in general cover the cost of 
draining, and an equal sum, when there is not much 
timber oo the land, would prepare it for the plough. 



him. Independently of the profits of the grass erop, 
it possesses this advantage over grain : it effectimlly 
secures reclaimed land from sinaing. The fine re- 
claimed meadows of Hill Carter, of Virginia, and 
others, formerly so profitable, would have cootinoed 
so forever if they had been set in grass, iostmdof 
being annually cultivated in com. They are now 
utterly valueless ; the vegetable matter of the soil 
having been decomposed, by exposure to the atmos- 
phere, from frequent ploughing, the land has, eoois- 
fluently, sunk, and the tide resumed Its domiDMNi* 
The meadows reclaimed by the writer, have audod 
greatly to the profits of the farm on which they are, 
and fifty dollars per acre would be cheerfully paid 
for more of the same kind, in their natural eoodi- 
tion, if it were possible to have them added to the 
estate. He would regard the expense of reclaimhig 
them as insignificant, compared with their iotriasie 
value. 

2. The drmning of flat and rttenHve arMe ImA.— 
Soils of this kind abound every where, but espeeially 
on farms near navigable rivers. Before beiiC 
drained, they are a source of eontipual Texalioii, iM 
little profit ; they are cold and unprodacti?a, hvH 
little benefitted by lime, marl, or any kind of naiMh 
and suffer equally from a dry •• a wel 
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The draining of tuch lands is not difficult. If . will ooeasionallir be necessary, to protect the plough- 
they lie near the base of higher ground i, as thej fre* | ing from the effects of heavy, dashing rains. It it 



qoe^^ do under the first range of hills, from the 
nfer, it will be necessary to cut a deep ditch all 
around the base of the high grounds, to catch the 
rain and spring water as it comes from tb^ hills, and 
to carry it to some natural outlet. Indeed, lands so 
situated, whateyer may be the nature of the soil, 
should be treated in this manner. It rarely, if ever, 
happens that the most flat and retentive soils have 
not sufficient fall for their effectual drainage. In 
this case, as in other maladies, ''prevention is better 
than cure." Although such lands appear perfectly 
level, to a casual observer, yet they will be found, 
on careful examination, to be most generally inclined 
planes, and it is impossible to drain them by any 
number of ditches, running with the inclination. The 
rain water that falls upon any given spot is rarely 
sufficient to do injury, li is the water that comes 
from higher grounds, however little elevated, that 
does the mischief. This must be kept off; for, after 
the land is saturated with water from the higher 
grounds, it is in vain, by drains or ditches, however 
deep, to attempt to remedy the evil. The running 
water from the surface may be thus removed, but 
the land will remain wet until dried by the slow pro- 
cess of evaporation, which, as it goes on, so reduces 
ijhe temperature of the soil, as greatly to retard, if 
not to arrest, vegetation. Ditches should be cut 
horizontally across the inclination of the land, suffi- 
ciently numerous to prevent the lower lands from 
being flooded, to any extent, by the water that falls 
OQ the land a little higher : these should be intersected 
by other deeper ditches, following the natural drains 
in the land, to convey the water entirely off. All 
these ditches should be open, and the earth carefully 
removed from their banks. A few rows should be 
ploughed parallel with ihem, and crops planted 
quite to their edges, so that no space be lost. The 
main ditches should be three feet deep, at least; 
the horizontal ditches need not, in general, be so 
large or deep. The ditches here indicated, with 
careful water furrowing, and erips, intersecting the 
beds at their lowest point, and communicating with 
the ditches, will be found to free the soil effectually 
from surface water. To perfect the drainage, how- 
ever, and to make the soil mellow and productive, 
it should be ploughed deep — (from seven to ten 
inches) — the subsoil plough following in the same 
furrow. This system, as the writer can testify from 
experience, is effectual. Lands, t>efore cold and 
unproductive, will, under this treatmeht, respond at 
once to lime, marl and putrescent manures, pro- 
ducing luxuriant crops of grass and grain. The 
writer is now gathering at least forty bushels of corn 
'to the acre, from land thus treated, which, a few 
years ago, did not produce more than fifteen or 
twenty bushels. 

The productive power of such lands, in wheat, is, 
if possible, still more strikingly increased by this 
process. 

As subsidiary to draining, horizontal ploughing is 
Tery important. Although certainly practised by 
the ancient Romans, it has been called one of the 
greatest improvements of inodevis Uwum, Whether 
sncient or modem, its importance cannot be over- 
rated. It retains the moisture on the arid hill sides 
and slopes, where it is most needed, and protects the 
Talleys and bottoms, that are liable to wetness, from 
excess of water. 

When the slopes are extenslTe, uiall horlxootal 
ditehes ( whioh may he naade, lo part, by the plough) 



not our purpose to describe the process of horizontal 
ploughing, but simply to mention its importance in- 
cidentally, as connected with the subject of thii 
essay. 

3. The drtdning qftpringy landt and bog meedoiffs.— • 
There will be found, upon most farms of any extent, 
spots, of greater or less size, that seem to be filled 
with water, as a sponge : frequently no springs are 
visible ; and a casual observer is at a loss to account 
for their wetness. The cause is to be found in nu- 
merous small springs, coming from the higher 
grounds, and oozing out in these low places, where 
they seem to be alMorbed, as if by a sponge. The 
soil of these spots is almost entirely a vegetable de- 
posit, and is often peaty. Such lands may be dried 
either by open or covered drains ; but, as the quan- 
tity of water to be carried off is not considerable, 
and the soil is porous, covered drains answer effec- 
tually ; and as they occupy less, and are more per- 
manent than open ones, are greatly to be prefeired. 
To reclaim lands of this sort, a ditch, sufficiently 
deep to take off the springs from the high ground, 
should be cut along its base, and one or more ditches 
down the inclined plane, (for all such places will be 
found to have some inclination) to carry off the 
water. If the land to be drained is of any extent, it 
will generally be found necessary to have several 
ditches across the inclined plane, parallel to each 
other; otherwise, the soil being porous, the water 
from the first ditch will penetrate through it, and (if 
the expression may be used) crop out again, at a 
lower point, rendering all the land below too wet 
for cultivation. A sufficient number of cross ditches 
should be cut to prevent this, for which no general 
rule can be given : the number must be determined 
by the judgment of the operator. The cross drains 
must, of course, communicate with those intended 
to carry off' the water. If the drains are open, no 
particular directions need be given in regard to 
them, further than to remove the earth from their 
banks, and to keep them free from shrubs. 

Many years will, probably, elapse before draining 
tile will be generally introduced in our country. As 
a substitute lor them, various expedients for making 
covered drains have been resorted to, with greater 
or less success. Perhaps the best and most perma- 
nent are made (when stone is to be had) by filling 
the ditches partially with small stones — after cover- 
ing them lightly with straw or leaves, returning the 
earth. Three common pine or other poles laid in 
the bottom of the ditch, and thus covered, have been 
found to answer very well. Small sticks of alder or 
willow, or other green wood cut from the swamps, 
about eighteen inches long, set up in the bottom of 
the ditch, crossing each other, and inclining against 
the side, so as to make a fork at top, then filled in 
with longer branches, and lightly covered with 
straw, before returning the earth, have been found 
to answer well in England. A plan adopted, and 
extensively used, by Edmund Ruffin, £^., of Vir- 
ginia, one of the most successful and enlightened 
agriculturists in the Union, deserves especial notice. 
He uses comoKm billets of pine, split, as if for 
making shingles, and set up in the bottom of the 
ditch, resting on one side of it; these are put cf'*^ 
together, and the earth returned upon them. ' i 
drains upon this plan are successful, and, aceo 
to his experienee, cheaply and efieetuallj lu 
The writer of this hat teen oomttalks reeoBie 
for fiUini eoverfddnunty and, two jean 
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two small experimenU with them himtelfi which, 
so far, hara answered the purpose. 

I have not deemed it necessary to recommend the 
use of any machinery, even the most simple, as the 
rafter or spirit level, to aid in draining. From long 
experience, I have ascertained that a praclistd eye is 
lAe betl level; it is, at least, sufficient for all practical 
purposes ; and the less complicated any improvement 
m agriculture is rendered, the more likely it is to 
benefit the majority of farmers. 

The subject is by no means exhausted; much 
learning might have been exhibited in treating it, if 
the author had been ambitious of display ; but his 
desire is, to be useful ; and if this essay shall be the 
means of teaching the least informed, among his 
colaborers in the noblest of pursuits, how to make 
wet land dry, cold land warm, waste land produc- 
tive, and to convert nuisances into blessings, his 
highest ambition will be gratified. Y/. N. 

November, 1848. 

AN ESSAY ON DRAINING. 

BT JOHN WILKINSON, 

Principal of Jilt, ^iry Jigr, InstUuUf Germantotonj Pa. 

For which the Committpe of the Maryland Fute A^culturel 
Society reconiniended Uiat a Premium be awarded. 

[Ordered by the Board o/Alauaeer$ to hepubttsked in the Ameri- 
can tarmer,] 

The writer respectfully submits the following Es- 
say to the committee ou Essays of the Maryland Stale 
JSgricuUural Society ^ hoping that it- will not be unin- 
teresting, although It may have no claim to the prize 
offered by the Agricultural Society. 

That the principal advantages of thorough judici- 
ous drainage are quite generally un'ferstood and ap- 
preciated, i have not a doubt, but, the opinions gen* 
erally entertained relative to the necessary expense 
of the proper construction of the various kinds of 
drains in use in this country, being so grossly erro- 
neous, it will render the usefulness of a thorough re- 
plete practical essay on this subject, in point of in- 
terest and value, paramount to one on any other prac- 
tical branch of modern agriculture. There is no 
branch of more general or universal interest, nor 
any that seems so infinite in its immediate adaptation 
to the wants of the producer. Its value is not con- 
fined to any locality, or its benefits peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the necessities oi any particular set of cultur- 
ists, but it is of equal interest to the tiller, in the 
frigid, temperate or torrid clime. In this country, 
no state, do county, no town, plantation ur farm can 
be said to be beyond the reach of its universal adap. 
tation. 

In the culture of the cereals, the grasses, roots and 
fruits of every description, tobacco, cotton, andeven 
that semi-aquatic staple of the south, (rice,) its ad- 
vantages, if a judicious system be practiced, are 
most obvious on portions of almost every plantation 
or farm. 

Draining is now allowed to hold the first place 
among the mechanical methods by which those 
changes are to be produced upon the soil, that are to 
fit it for the better growth of valuable crops. 

In all localities, the following desirable results of 
an efficient drainage of the land may be confidently 
anticipated, viz : the removal of all putrid stagnant 
pools of water; a ready escape given to the excess 
of water that falls in rain; subsoil waters that 
would prove injurious on the surface, arrested in 
tlMiir ascent, whether by capillary action or by 
force of springs; the surface loU preserved 



from undue moisture ; substances noxious tocuHivs <^ 
ed vegetation which frequently linger in sub-soil^ '^ 
either neutralized or effectually eradicated, and' a<^ " 
ditional vigor or energy imparted to the vegetable 
products, by supplying proper vegetable aliment t^ 
the soil, whether from natural or artificial sources. 

When this desirable state of the soil Is onceeCfeet-^ 
ed, it constitutes a most important and permaoeoC 
improvement, and one which can be produced by no^ 
other available means: its permanence, however, 
will depend on the manner in which the drains are 
constructed, and the order in which they are kept. 
If by neglect, the drainage is more or \en impaired, 
the original state of the land, will again gradually 
return. 

In soils which are thoroughly drained and render- 
ed properly porous, there is a constant descent of 
fresh water through them, which causes a similar 
constant descent of fresh air through the pores, from 
the surface to the entire depth to which it is mellow- 
ed and drained. When the rain falls, it enters the 
soil, and more or less displaces the air which is con- 
tained in its pores. This air either descends to the 
drains, or rises into the atmosphere. When the rain 
ceases, the water as it sinks, again leaves the pores 
of the soil open, and fresh air consequently follows. 

It is, as it were, drawn in after the water, as the 
latter gradually passes down to the drains : thus, 
where a good drainage cfxists, not only is the land 
refreshed by every shower that falls — not only does 
it derive from the rains those important substances 
which occasionally, at least, are broughtdown by them 
from the atmosphere, and which are in a great mea- 
sure lost where the waters fiow over the surface- 
but it is supplied also with renewed accessions of 
fre^h air, which experience has shown to he so val- 
uable in promoting the healthy growth of all cultU 
vated crops. 

But other consequences of great practical import* 
ance follow from these immediate effects. 

When a soil is once freed from the constant pres- 
ence of water, it gradually becomes drier, sweeter, 
looser and more friable. The hard lumps of the 
stiff clay lands to a great extent disappear, there n 
less resistance offered to the plow, and more easy and 
economical tillage is the happy consequence. 

In soils that are undrained, the putting in of spring 
crops is retarded, and the consequent backwardness 
of them during the season, and the losses attending 
tlie lateness of the harvest in autumn are often com- 
plained of. 

Good drainage often produces effects rovite- 
lent to a change of climate. Proper and efficient 
drainage carries off the water so rapidly as to bring 
the land into a proper state for tillage soon after the 
rain has ceased, and thus, to a certain extent. It 
rescues the farmer from the fickle dominion of tbe 
uncertain seasons. 

To the skilful and intelligent farmer, who is mas- 
ter uf his profession, and who applies every availa- 
ble means to the successful prosecution of his art, 
the promise even in our age and country is sure **tbat 
seed time and harvest shall never fail." 

But it is my design in this essay, to make vftHfy 
the polar star, and brevity the compass; hence, I will 
not dwell on the philosophy of drainage, but proceed 
directly to describe what 1 consider Die best system 
of practice, in this great work of reclaiming valoe* 
less lands, and of improving to a eontkierable, wad 
often an astonishing degree, those soih which in an 
undrained state, were adapted only to produetioD of 
the crops least profitable to the produeer. Ai It h 
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impossible to do good work, without i^ood materials 
and good tooU, I will first describe whsit materials I 
have used with the greatest succe.^s, and which I 
consider as most economical and acct;ptable in this 
country at the present lime ; and also fill out a com- 
plete set of implements and vehicles necessary for 
prudently prosccutuij^ the construction of the varie- 
ties of surface and under-drains which I shall re- 
commend. 

From the fact, thai in those portions of our coun- 
try where drainage is most needed, and where the 
practice would ^eem to promise the moHl liberal and 
sure return, there is quite generally an abundant 
supply of xtone for the p<irposc of filliiig under-drains, 
and that they arc for gener:il u^e, preferable to any 
other material, I recommend them as the staple of 
sll draining material. In the absence of stones, tiles, 
plank tube<<, perl'orated by a small auger or bit, 
rough wood or pole?*, brick, or even turf may some- 
times be u^ed wiih econnaiy. 

It is, however, very difficult, and in some locali- 
ties utterly impossible to obtain druinink^ tiles, and I 
ivould take the liberty of sug«2;^sliitg lo brick makers, 
under whose notice Uiis ariiclc msiy chance lo fall, 
the propriety of iheir investigating the subjt^ci, to 
acquaiut themselves wilh the cxUmt of the demand 
for tile for this purpose, that tliey may see wliether 
it is not sufficient to warrant them in manufacturing, 
and thus placing in the hands of the improver, the 
necess£.ry material for the successful prosecution of 
his work. 

Now in the catalogue of implements and vehicles 
which I shall recommend as absolutely necessary in 
the economical construction of drains there will be 
none but such as 1 have had abundant experience in 
the use of, to enable me lo judge correctly as to their 
necessity and ulilily. 

Although 1 have yet to see my fortieth year, I be* 
lieve 1 can safely say ilmt my experience in the prac- 
tice of drainage, has been greater than most farmers 
of this country of 80 years. From my early youth, 
up to the present lime I believe there has not one 
year elapsed, in which 1 have not participaled in the 
construciion of drains — and as undeniable evidence 
of the succes:^ and utility of the system 1 practiced, 
some 50 acres of land majf be seen in old Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. which by the identical process I shall now 
describe, has been rr:claimed to perfection. I se- 
lected as the Held for my labors in this branch of 
husbandry, both ihe miry peat bed, and the undulat* 
ing clay tieid:* which were by nature too wet for 
grass, and succeeded in evnm instance in rendering 
them well a-iapted for the p^duction of all the cere- 
als as well as roots, and grasses ; hence I have full 
contidence in my system, and with a mindfulness of 
its infinite importance, to the farmer, and the guilt 
of him who would, in the assumed capacity of a 
teacher, recommend asyslcm which wasyet untritd, 
and one, however plausible in theory, that might j 
prove fallacious in practice, I confidently submit the 
following as the result of my own practical experi- 
ence. 

Having above described the materials to be used 
for filling under-drains, next in order I will enumer- 
ate the vehicles and implements necessary to the ex- 
cavation of drains, and describe their individual uses 
and proper form of construction, with the bill of cost 
of each ; and conclude by describing the proper mode 
of laying them out, or their proper location, and the 
mode of procedure in the construction of both open 
and under-drains, with the average expeoae per rod 
of 16 feet. 



Ist, A pair ofilrong oxen^ which should always eon- 
atitute a part of the team on the farm, hence, I 
shall not include their value with the bill of ap- 
paratus for draining. 
2d, Jlfatm Tiuek (see p. 308, toI. vi. Am. Ag.) |d5 00 
3d, ^ HiUsiUe Plow, 1000 

4th, The indispensable one handled SubsoU, 

Plow, 6.00 

.5th, 3 fjmg handled round pointed shovelSf 3.00 

6th, 2Picks,aH\.50' 3.00 

7lh, 2 strong iron bars, for remoTing large stones 

or rocks 4.00 

8lh, 1 Broad Hoe, 75 

Uth, 1 Iron Draining Scoop, 1.50 

10th, 2 Digging Spades, a Jl.OO S.OU 

lilh, 1 Knicking do 1.00 

I2th, 1 Turf Ku\fe, 2.00 

13th, Cement pipe laying apparatus, consist- 
ing of 2 turned wooden rods, with handles, 
one, 1 inch in diameter, the other 1^ inches 
diameter, each 6 ft. in length, a $1.00 2.00 

14th, A box into which the cement mortar is 
placed, and by which it is conveyed to its 
place ill the drain, 50 

15th, a mason *s trowels, with which the pipe is 

formed, a $11 2| 2. 

16;h, 2 Single Yokes, in which the oxen work 
Itndem to the suo-soil plow In the narrow 
drain, a $2 50 5.00 

17th, 1 Ox Chain for the plow, 3 00 

Idlh, 1 do do with large hook at one end, 
through which the chain will slip or render, 
for removing stumps or large stones, 3. 00 

19lh, 2 pair Strong Trace Chains for using the 

oxen in single yokes in the drain, a |I 00 2.00 
20ih, 2 single Wh'ffltlrees, one 30 inches long, 
the other IG inches ; tiie short one for the 
hindmost o.\, in the narrow drain, a 50c. 1.00 

21st, 1 strong Back Strap, wilh Pad to support 

the traces for hindmost ox in the chain, 1.00 

22d, 1 pair Jifnzzles for oxen, that they may 

not wander in pursuit of grass, 50 

23d, 1 long Yankee fVhip, with short lash for 

driving tandem, 12 

24lh, 1 old axe for cutting roots, not included 
25th, I SpirU Level and Rod, 1.38 

26th, 1 Rail-road Banow, 2 25 

27th, 5 Plonk for wheeling on, 25c. each 1.25 

28th, 1 Large Basktt, with which to carry the 
fine shavings, to cover the stones in the 
drains, 50 

29th, 2 honest Irishmen, (American trained) 
and one Yankee to manage the team, at lib* 

eral wages. 

Total, $93.00 
It will be seen that the articles named in the above 
list, are nearly all such as are needed for other pur- 
pojtes on the farm, and may be used for all, hence the 
sum of their cost is by no means to be charged lo the 
draming account. 

The importance and economy of a careful and ju- 
dicious survey of the grounds to be drained, before 
deciding what number of drains are necessary, or 
where they should be located, is not generally fully 
understood 

I have in many instances saved at least one-fourth 
in the len£,th of drains required for draining a given 
pieco of land by comparing the different directions 
which I had staked out as the roost eflecCual. This 
should not be done hastily, but with great care and 
judgment, as it is of the nnt importadc* to fr«al 
work of reclamation. 
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The direction, extent of the drains, their dimen- 
sions, and location, for the drainage of a certain 
area, should always be decided on, and the material 
with which the drains are to be filled, hauled and 
deposited oonyenient to the drains, before the im- 
plements or operatives are brought to the spot, that 
DO time may oe lost by the men and team : ** time is 
money.*' 

The work of drainage should, as far as practica- 
ble, be done in the dryest weather, for several rea- 
sons, of which the following; are the chief. There 
will be less water in the drains to obstruct the work; 
the weight of the earth to be shovelled will be much 
less on account of its dryness, it will adhere less to 
the shovels, and the whole work may be performed 
with much more facility and pleasure. 

But where there is perpetually an excess of water 
on the surface, as frequently occurs in undrained 
peat lands ; surface furrows should be plowed by the 
hill-side plow, always commencing at the lowest 
place at the main outlet, but on the upper side of the 
line before selected as the location of the main dis- 
charging drain, and the water furrows should in all 
cases be turned **down-hilP' or with the descent of 
the surface, in order to check the water that may be 
running in the surface soil, and conduct it in the 
furrow above described, to the main outlet, thus ef- 
fectually preventing its obstructing the construction 
of the mam drain, or outlet, which is the next work 
in order after the surface furrows have been plowed. 

In all cases where the plow can be dispensed with, 
(that is, where the soil is such that no picking is re- 
quired, but may be readily excavated by means of 
spades and shovels,) it is economy so to do; for in the 
use of the team and plow, in lands which are exces- 
sively wet, the banks of the drains are unavoidably 
trodden in, and the tough grass roots are trodden in 
to a great depth, which materially obstructs the 
shovelling, a much greater amount of earth must ne- 
cessarily be moved by the shovels; besides the plow* 
ing of miry soils is very fatiguing and discouraging 
to the team. 

Open or surface drains should in all cases be 
avoided, if possible, and the invisible miracle work> 
ing under-drain used in their stead, as the latter if 
once properly constructed will need no repair for 
centuries, and will be more efiectual, and from its 
subterranean position does not occupy or interfere 
with the tillage of the surface, or with the growth of 
rops; on the contrary, I have with interest and plea- 
iure witnessed the effect of under-drains in prevent* 
'ng the roots of wheat from being displaced by the 
'Iternate freezing and thawing of spring. In the in- 
•.ance alluded to, the land had not been subsoiled ; 
jad it been, the preservative eflects, which were 
most obvious din>ctly over the drain, would have 
leen less so, as it was the result of thorough drain- 
ige, by which that indispensable deracinating agent 
't, had been effectually removed, 
'^eating the under drains in peat lands, it will 
..ly be found necessary, only, to make the 
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•n, which should be in the lowest place and 

II ' of gre-^^-r depth than the side or lateral 

h^ nif i^s surrounding the wet land on 

<n drain, into which they should, 

■nit of it, discharge from both 

.js. Lateia •»«..., .lould be so located as to sur- 

->und all the wet land, and I have been most sue- 

.eisful where I have sunk them quite deep, and en- 

irely in the dryipround from which the springs gen- 

^ s. ana I have always observed that the 

at which the Taios of watar are in- 



tercepted, the more effectual will be the drainage. 

If the main dram, and the surrounding lateral 
ones should prove inefficient, a few small ones may 
be made between these, so located as to Intercept the 
veins which occasion the remaining wet spoita, on 
the upper side of them, and some distance from 
them, in order that the rain may be e^t by the drain 
a sufficient depth below the surface to be reeei?ed 
by it in the part filled with stones. 

The stones in the drain should never approach the 
surface nearer than 12 or 14 inches, that tliey may 
admit of subsoiiing over them to that depth. 

This rule, I believe to be of universal adaptation* 
that is, as well in wet clay lands, as in peat beds. A 
similar process may be adopted, or the same princi- 
ples may guide us in the location of drains for re- 
claiming wet undulating clay lands, as in the peat 
bottoms, except that it is sometimes only necessarj 
in clay lands that are steep, to cut a derp drain at tlie 
brow of the hill, which should always have but n 
slight descent, and should run nearly parallel wills 
the hill-side, from one extremity of the enclosure to 
be drained, to a lower point at the opposite parallel 
side, from which it should continue by returning 
obliquely to the fence on its opposite side, and if the 
descent is not too great, these two diagonal draina 
may extend from the highest point, (at which they 
commence) to the lowest in the boundary of the en- 
closure, where the main drain makes its exit. Isay, 
in clay hill-sides which are too wet, only the abovo 
amount of draining will be found necessary, in gen- 
eral. At all events it is well to test the efficacy of 
these two diagonal drains for such land, before mak- 
ing more ; should they prove inefficient, then proceed 
to cut intervening parallel drains until thorough 
drainage is effected. In the above, a case is sup- 
posed where the lot to be drained is a section, from 
the base to the summit of an extensive hill-side, and 
not a section of a small conical hill ; and the char- 
acter of the soil for several feet from the surface, is 
quite uniform, having no strata particularly porous, 
but all sufficiently so, to conduct veins of water, and 
also to absorb from those approaching the surface, 
a sufficiency to render it too wet for tillag^e. It is In 
this variety of soil, and in (act, in all upland drain- 
age, that the advantage of a judicious use of the sub- 
soil plow, in subsoiiing the whole of it, at rigb^an- 
gles with the hill*side, previous to any other drain- 
age, will be most apparent. 

In some instances it will obviate the necessity of 
amr other drainage, but in case of its proving an in- 
efficient drainage, the labor is by no means lost, as it 
will not only facilitate the subsequent process of 
drainage by under-drains, but will vastly enhance the 
value of the land for production. 

The infinite value of a judicious use of the sub- 
soil plow is not generally known any more than plow 
makers are generally acquainted with the best mode 
of constructing it. It should never have but one 
handle, for two reasons, first, that a two bandied one 
cannot be used with advantage in plowing drains, in 
which we consider them mdispensable, and second- 
ly, from the fact that it is designed only to mellow 
the earth, leaving it precisely where it was, It ren- 
ders the travelling in the furrow behind it (where 
the plowman must walk with the two-handled plow) 
very uncomfortable ; this is avoided in the use of 
one handle, as it then admits of the plowman walk- 
ing on the land. 

This variety of plow is entirejr unfit for use with- 
out a wheel under the beam. The advantase of te 
hill-side ploW| o?er the common aurlhoe one, iMf that 
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t admits of plowing or turning the furrow either 
way, which in returning the earth into under-drains 
fpreatly facilitates the work. 

The use of cement pipe for conducting the water 
in a subterraneous passage from one wet spot to an- 
other, through dry mtervening lands, to lead the wa- 
ter on to one principal discharge drain, will be found 
Tery economical, particularly where stones are dif- 
ficult to obtain and tiles are expensive. Their con- 
struction is very simple ; they may be made by any 
common laborer, as well as by a regular mason.— 
Want of room will forbid my giving in this essay a 
full description of the most simple and economical 
mode of constructing cement pipes ; hut with the 
consent of the editor of the American Farmer, a full 
description shall appear in some subsequent No. of 
that valuable journal. 

Where cement pipes are to be used for conducting 
the water received from under-drains, all that is ne- 
cessary is to sink a well, and stone it to the depth of 
some 3 or 4 feet below the bottom of both the ingress 
and egress drainn, that the sediment from the under- 
drains may be deposited in the bottom of the well 
for this purpose, which with a leaden strainer on the 
upper end of the cement pipe will effectually pre. 
vent its collecting in the pipe. These wells should 
always be covered, for which a flat stone is prefera- 
ble, but if not obtainable, timber may be substituted. 

The dimensions of these wells need not in general 
exceed 3 feet in diameter, (when stoned,) and 6 feet 
in depth. 

I hare for several years, been in the practice of 
using the same principle In constructing common 
stoned under-drains, to prevent the sediment from 
collecting in the nearest level portions, and thus de- 
stroying the work; by sinking small portions of the 
drains, (say | rod in length) at intervals of 12 or 15 
rods, one foot deeper than the drain is on either above 
or below, and then filling these wells with small 
stones to a level with the bottom of the drain, over 
which the drain is then constructed as if they were 
not there. 

The effect is to collect all the sediment, and allow 
the pure water to escape : they have in every in- 
stance had the desired effect. In all cases where 
the bottom of under-drains is soft peat or quick-sand 
it will be necessary to form a sole for the drains to 
prevent the material, used as a conductor, from be- 
ing embedded in the bottom. I have used flat stones, 
(irreguar shaped,) closely lain, hemlock boards, and 
tile soles, with equal success, but of course the boards 
will not be as durable as the imperishable materials. 

Except where the quantity of water to be conduct- 
ed is very large, 1 have in all soils, and under all cir- 
cumstances, used with success the following mode 
of placing stones in under-drains : viz : 

Commence by selecting stones of a medium sice, 
say of the length of a man's hand, and as near egg- 
shaped as can conveniently be selected, and pave the 
entire bottom of the drain by setting them on the 
small end, always beginning at the upper end of the 
drain ; the operative walking backward in it or fac* 
ing the work completed. 

All loose earth should be removed by scraping the 
bottom of the drain with the "broad-hoe" and oc- 
casionally shovelling it out. The stones should be 
hauled to the side of the drain on the "truck,*' which 
is so low that the stones on it may be reached by the 
man in the drain. After the bottom is paved, the 
argest stones to be used are next thrown m promis- 
cuously, the Interstices are filled with the next larg- 
est, and the work of placing the stooe is completed 



by leyelling it off with the smallest that can be ob- 
tained ; taking great care not to Jar in the eartli 
from the banln of the drain. 

The next operation is to eover the stones with 
something that will prevent the earth ftrom being 
precipitated among them ; cedar, or pine shavings 
are preferable to anv other substance that I have ever 
used; but, in their absence, straw, leaves, or turf may 
be used. Under-drains are frequently destroyed bj 
mice and moles burrowing in them, and digging thro' 
to the surface, by which the surface water is admit- 
ted, and will convey with it, portions of rich mellow 
earth at each successive fall of rain, ultimately de- 
stroying the work. I have never observed a single In- 
stance of these burrowing in drains in which I have 
used the shavings, and they have rarely failed, when 
I have used straw, to make many perforations in the 
earth over the stones in the drains. 

In Dutchess Co., N. Y. where all my experience 
has been acquired, and where I have always farmed 
until about six mon'hs since, when I removed my 
Agricultural Institute to Mount Airy, there is no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining an abundant supply of shavings 
from the sash manufactories for the purpose of drain'- 
ing, with no other expense than the cartage. Anoth- 
er advantage in using the shavings instead of straw 
or other vegetable matter, is, that just that amount 
ib saved to be converted into manure, which erery 
discreet farmer will always have tn eye to. In re- 
moving the earth to form an under-drain, great care 
should be taken where the surface soil is fertile, to 
place it farthest from the drain, that it may be re- 
turned last, which will bring it on the surface again. 
I beg leave to differ with Col. Capron, in one thing 
he recommends, in his able and highly interesting 
essay on "the renovation of worn-out lands,'* where 
he advises to use sods as a covering material in 
draining, for as far as my observation has extended, 
the turf or sods when decomposed will form a more 
fertile soil than a virgin substrata. The most suc- 
cessful mode of returning the earth into under drains, 
that I have ever tried, is, by the use of the hill-side 
plow. Great care should always be taken to leave 
the returned earth considerably higher than that on 
either side, in order that it may, when it has settled 
all it will, be still higher, so that the surface water 
will not collect and run directly over the drain, as 
this will invariably prove destructive where there is 
much descent. Where a Tery large quantity of wa- 
ter is to be conducted by an underdraio, I hare con- 
structed them thus, by sinking the drain of a size 
that would admit of stoning or walling it up on either 
side a sufficient height to give abundant room for the 
passage of the water; then pave the bottom with 
boulden and cover it by placing large flat stones 
from wall to wall over the entire drain, completing 
it by plowing in the earth. But where the quantity 
of water is so great as to make it necessary to con- 
struct an open drain, it should be constructed by 
successive plowlngs, commencing on either side, 
some 5 or 6 rods from where the centre of the ditch 
is designed to be, and continuing the plowings by 
turning the furrows from the centre until the desired 
depth is attained in the centre. After which the 
ground should be thoroughly harrowed and seeded, 
and the stones, if there be any, removed. 

It will be found that an open drain can be con- 
structed more economically on this plan than any 
other ; and that the work will be permanent, need- 
ine no repair. 

Where open ditches are constructed bj the usnal 
procese, that is by picking nd tboralliBg them out, 
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the banks are left so slightly sloping, that they are 
constantly caTing in, and the condensed current of 
water is retarded in its course by slidesor small a?a- 
lancbea which have lodged in the drain, by which 
the water will be forcibly thrown against the oppo- 
site bank, gorging it, and thus producing an unsight- 
ly irregular guUey, the caving banks of which can- 
not be kept in grass, but will produce all manner of 
sa? agery, seeding the adjacent land ; and they are on 
the whole very great nuisances. 

All these difficulties, and damages accruing from 
the common open ditch, are effectually obviated by 
the wide plowed ditch, as there are no washing of 
banks or gullying, and the ground may be cultivated, 
pastured or mown to the water^s edge, and the teams 
with loaded vehicles may cross it anywhere with 
convenience and safety. As the water rises in a 
drain of this description, it gradually spreads over 
its slightly oblique sides or banks without the least 
danger of injury. 

Ditches of this description, and all others, should 
be made as straight as possible, as it will require less 
labor to construct them, and they will bo more dura- 
ble and effectual. Pit drainage has been recommend- 
ed as being of practical utility, but, in my opinion 
there has been much more said than done in pit 
draining, for as far as my experience extends, in nine 
cases out ot ten the water will rise, instead of sink- 
ing, where a well or shaft is sunk in a basin or bot- 
tom to a porous stratum. 

In instances where the soil to be drained is such 
that the digging will be facilitated by the use of the 
plow, that is, where the ground is so hard a» to re- 
quire picking, we commence by using the side-hill 
plow, two furrows in depth, using the team in the 
double yoke, after which we yoke the oxen in the 
sinele yokes and attach them to the subsoil plow, 
and with it, plow to the entire depth, shovelling out 
the earth mellowed at every repealed plowing. By 
the use of the plows in sinking the drains, and the 
truck in filling them, the amount of manual labor re- 
quired in draining is diminished about 30 per cent. 

The average cost of the construction of under- 
drains which i have made by the above described 
process, which have generally averaged about 3 feet 
in depth, 2 feet wide at the surface, and 16 inches 
wide at the bottom, where they have been plowed, 
and from six to nine inches where they have been 
picked, has been about 31 cents per rod, for digging 
and filling ; that is, where stones have been used, 
that wereobtainedofa proper size, without breaking. 

The draining tiles which [ have used, were manu- 
>actured near Albany, N. Y , they cost me delivered 
•bout fS.OO per hundred, or about 50 cents per rod. 

Jctober 3, 1848. 



Te copy the following notice of our journal from 
Ho Denton (Caroline county,) Journal : 

The American Farmer.— The April No. of this 
oumai ii before us. We have examined its con- 
tnXs carefully. The American Farmer has ever 
jommanded our admiration for the variety of its in- 
"'^••matioa, for its practical mode of treating all agri- 

.tuiH-' c t^stions, and for the excellent judgment 

i:«. .ti ous articles display. The presen 

,uu.o«.i ^w^^»<js with the usual quantum of use'* 
nfn.»iDat!on. No farmer should, under any c. 

... cancet be without this excellent agriculturL 
- .<ual. A short time ago we heard a farmer sa; 
... lad Mveil about |150 last year ^y roanaKinir hi. 



WORK FOR MAY. 
The time is at hand for action, and, therefore, we 
shall proceed at once to state what should be ioune" 
d lately attended to 

OK THE FARM. 

Com Planting. — The time has now arrived when 
there can be no longer any doubt that the com 
should be in the ground ; so, therefore, let those 
who have not got their crop planted, push ahead and 
get through with this essential part of their labors; 
for even a few days* d^iay, at this season of the 
year, may operate most disadvantageously, and, in* 
deed, endanger the ripening of their crop, should we 
have early frosts in autumn. To provide against 
which occurrence, should be the leading motive of 
every corn planter: and we would here imprefli 
this truth upon all — the great security against 
autumnal frosts is early planting. For the manner 
of culture, we refer to our remarks of last month. 

PotiUots. — As early planting seems the greatest 
security against the disease which has for so many 
years de>truyed this excellent root, we would eojoin 
upon all to lose no time in getting in this crop, and 
to be sure to give it plenty of manure, in order that 
the tubers may be well fed, and thereby enabled to 
swell into good size — to be as sure to keep the vinea 
clean from weeds and grass, in order that what ma- 
nure may be given them shall be exclusively appro« 
priated to the encouragement of the growth of the 
roots, and that free circulation of the sun and air be 
ensured to the vines. The plan we laid down last 
month, for their culture, is the one we successfully 
pursued ourself, and, as experience is a safe school, 
we have no hesitancy in recommendiag it to others* 

Pumpkins. — Get in your pumpkins as early this 
month as possible. Make the hills eight feet apart, 
and be sure to give to each hill a full shovelful of 
rich manure, incorporating it with the entire surface 
of the hill. When your pumpkins come up, dust 
them several mornings in succession with soot or 
ashes, while the dew is still on the leaves, and be 
sure to look for and destroy the striped bug, as re- 
gularly as that destroying pent may make his appear- 
ance. Of the many remedies we have seen recom- 
mended, we know of none better than to catch and 
kill the vermin; for, of a certainty, if you do not ex- 
terminate them they will play havock with your 
crop- If a noxious smell could keep them off*, dust- 
ing the hills with gas.house lime might answer, as 
that is unpleasant enough in all conscience. We 
have sometimes used a decoction of assafcRtida^ and 
dry soot — sprinkling the vines with the first, and 
dusting them afterwards with the latter — the bugs 
proved harmless after it, but whether it was the re- 
sult of the application or not we will not undertake 
to say, and merely state the fact, leaving it to our 
readers to draw their own conclusions. These ap- 
plications it may be said are troublesome; but that 
should not deter one from incurring trouble, as it Is 
useless to plant a thing, and then leave it to the 
mercy of its enemies. 

Jdillet. — Those who may not have meadows from 
which to draw their supplies of hay for their pleasure 
and work horses, should not omit to put in a few 
acres of this excellent substitute, between this and 
the tenth of the next month. When cut at the 
proper time, which is when the seed at the top of the 
heads begin to turn yellow, millet makes a lut^, well 
relished by horses and all kinds of stock, and wbleh 
is bu^ little, if any inferior to that made Irom tlmo- 
-^tK^ ■'"►•n qrr««"n ^-^r ha^ ^'on« it shouk b* 
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dy seeded, — say from three to four pecks of 
per acre. The soil best adapted to its growth 
deep, fertile loam, dry and sound of bottom, 
gh it will produce well on any rich soil, which 
not be wet. As may be presumed, from its ra* 
crowth, any land on which it may be grown 
Id be heavily manured. Cultivated on rich 
, well manured, from 3 to 4 tons of e;ood hay 
be calculated upon, and as it is one of the best 
»ers of the soil known, land appropriated to it 
be left in fine condition for a crop of wheat or 
thy. If the latter, the seed may be harrowed 
) soon as the millet shall be cut, and if rolled, 
need no other preparation. The land mu^t be 
jhed deep, and thoroughly pulverized, by har- 
ng and cross-harrowing : the seed must be 
ly harrowed in, and the ground then rolled. In 
ig the hay, after letting the grass lay in swarths 
6 hours, it must he put into cocks, so formed as 
m off the rain, and the drying be thus finished. 
I cured the hay retains its fragrance and contin- 
:re.en. 

ofessor Emmonst who has made very < minute 
tes of the grass and the grain, m all its stages, 
sums up its value : 

The oil though not accurately determined, ex* 
\ the seed about 2 per cent." 
om the foregoing analysts of millet we find it a 
ible vegetable product, possessing in its grain a 

per centage of nutritive matter. It it rich in 
;eiious products, as albumen and casein, and 
i all deficient in fattening and respiratory ele- 
s, as oil and starch. Compared with wheat or 
n corn, except in oil, it exceeds both in its 
r of sustaining life. For bread it will probably 
rely employed, in consequence of the coarse- 
3f its flour and dark color. But for the food of 
lis it seems that it might be cultivated with 
, as it yields from 65 to 70 bushels of seed to 
2re. Wherj fed to cattle it rec^uires grinding, it 
wever, safe to feed it to swme in its et>tire 
though it would undoubtedly be more profita- 
> grind it even for them, inasmuch as its outer 
ing or cuticle is highly silicious, as will be 
by cuntsultingthe analysis, 
e straw of millet, or rather the plant, when in- 
d for hay or fodder by itself, should be cut 
it is in blossom, as at this period it is not so 
e as when it stands till ripe. For fodder, it 
k to possess about the same value as timothy, 
h rather less if anything. Its inorganic matter 
ins more siiex and hence it is less nutritious." 
\t Crops. — It may not bs amiss, as the season is ' 
id to put in Carrots, Parsnips^ Mangel Wurtxel 
ugar Beets, to appeal once more to our agricul- 
brethrcn in behalf of their milch coirs. We 
fnown farmers, and not a few of them, who, 
I scoru of cows, did not, through portions of the 
r, make butter enough to supply their own ta- 
md who, consequently, had to feed their cows 
ut receiving a corresponding benefit from their 

The cause of this is referrible mainly to two 
\; Jirst, to the fact, that the animals had no 
r to protect (hem from the cold and sleet of 
r, and secondhj, that their provender was so 
! and innulritiuus, as not only to deny them the 
tal ability to secrete milk, but was so scantily 
out to them, as barely to enable them to suS' 
itality through the season of snow and freezing, 
herefore, came out each succeeding spring 
skeletons. And surely, it would be unreason- 
inphilosophic, to expect milch cows thus kept 



to give milk, except in a very limited measure 
Those who desire good fresh nutty butter for \Y 
tables, and full supplies of rich milk and crean 
their families, through winter and earlr spring, m 
provide their cows with succulent food, for no ct 
Qowever naturally inclined she may be to yield 
the pail, can do so unless she be generously fed — 
less she be furnished with the material out of wh 
to form the milk. Straw and other coarse proT 
der may, and does, allay the cravings of hunger^ i 
if given in quaniitiei sufficient, will sustain the s 
mal frame in passable condition, but can contrib 
but indiflferently well to the filling of the udder, 
that expects his dairy in winter to be producti 
must make up his mind to two preliminaries — t 
his cowa must be provided with clean, warm, ^ 
ventilated quarters, and be fed with such food 
from its nature is calculated to encourage the 
cretion of milk. He that bases his calculati 
otherwise, will be sure to meet with disappoi 
ment. 

Having thus briefly given oar views, we will p 
ceed to point out the roots which should be put 
early this month, and direct the manner in wh 
they should be sown and cultivated. 

Manure. — The manure for all root crops should 
well rotted, or in that state of decomposition wh 
prepares it readily to part with its nutritive elemei 
and as the fibrous roots extend in a very limited 
gree, when the root is sown in drills — as each 1 
should be— the application of the manure wili 
most effective when strewn in the drills, and the 
fore from seven to ten double hone-cart loads v 
prove a full dressing for an acre. Those who 
not have a supply of stable or barn-yard manu 
may find very excellent substitutes in either gr<n 
bones or guano^ — ten bushels of the former eompc 
ed with 20 bushels of ashes, or 100 bushels of ri 
mould, or 200 lbs. of the latter, and 1 bushel 
plaster, will be sufficient for an acre of roots. 

Preparation of the ground. — As Beett^ Man 
Wurtxel, Parsnips and CarrotM have all long tap-roc 
the ground should be ploughed as deep as the tei 
will allow the plough to penetrate it. Indeed, ^ 
should always follow the share plough with a si 
soil one, so as to shake and pulverize the soil soi 
8 inches beneath the depth of the furrow-slice, 
soon as ploughed, the harrow should be put on a 
the ground harrowed until reduced to a perfee* 
fine tilth, when it should be rolled. For a root crc 
too much care cannot well be taken in the prtpat 
Ciofi of the soil, as much of the success of the produ 
depends upon the thoroughness with which it m 
be done. To make assurance doubly sure in tl 
respect, benefit would be derived from cross pioug 
ing, as every turning over of the earth lets in air ai 
mellows it, and renders it better suited to the grow 
and expansion of the roots. 

Pormtps. — There is a great advantage attend ii 
the culture of the parsnip. From its hardiness ai 
capacity to withstand the severest frosts, the cro 
when grown, may be permitted to remain in 
ground throughout the fall and winter, without 
fear of being injured, where the roots will be readj 
be drawn in the spring as they may be required 
feed the cows. This saves all the expense and troub 
of harvesting and stowing away, a consideration 
great moment where labor is scarce and dear. B 
sides this property* the parsnip is a nutritious roc 
eminently promotive of the secretion of milk I 
milch cows —it not only increases quantity, but ic 
parts richness to the milk, and a fine nutty flavor 
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the butter made from the cream. In the island of 
Guernsey, so famed for its delicious butter, the chief 
succulent winter and spring food of the cows, is the 

Ersnip, which fact alone goes condusivelj to estab- 
h its intrinsic value, fiut independent of this fact, 
no one ever yet ate of a well dretsed parsnip and en- 
joyed its rich saccharine flaTor, without coming to 
the conclusion, that among ail the edible roots culti- 
Tated, it was entitled to be estimated most highly 
for the purposes for which we now recommend it. 
As to yield, there is no other root more certain, or 
more productiTc. 

SoU. — ^Tbe soil best adapted to the growth of pars- 
nips is a deep fertile loam. 

QuoiKtiy of Setd per acre.— From 2 to 3 lbs. per 
acre is the right quantity. 

•%< oftki Seed. — The seed should not be oyer one 
year old. 

PrepuraUon and quantity of the teed. — Soak the seed 
in warm water from 24 to 48 hours, drain oflf the 
water, and mix the seed with ashes or plaster so as 
to separate and render them easy of being drilled in. 

Modi qf Sowitig.'T'U you have a drilling machine — 
which you should have— drill in the seed in rows 18 
or 20 inches apart, about 2 inches deep. If, how* 
ever, you have no drilling machine — stretch a line 
and draw drills with the comer of a hoe, north and 
•outh, of the breadth and depth named above, put 
your parsnip seed into a wide mouth bottle half filled 
with sand, keep the bottle well shaken, and carefully 
drill the seed from the mouth of the bottle as thinly 
as you can, cover with the rake and compress the 
earth with the back of it. 

Culture, — When the plants are two or three in- 
ches high, work between the rows with a hoe, and 
thin out the plants so as to stand about 4 inches 
asunder. In about two weeka give them another 
stirring with the hoe and relieve the plants of all 
weeds and grass. In two or three weeks more they 
should receive a third working, which will generally 
aniwer. 

Cmrois. — The same preparation and culture an- 
swers for carrots as recommenoed for parsnips, with 
the exception that before the seed is soaked they 
abould be mixed with sand and rubbed between the 
hands, or they will be difficult to sow. In thinning 
them out they should be left to stand about 3 inches 
apart. 2 lb. of seed per acre. 

Mangel WurtxeL—ThiM excellent root delights 
most in a deep rich loam. 

Freparotion nftke toiL — It would be best to subsoil 
iie ground intended for its culture, though with a 
ifiooddeep truthful ploughing, the soil being reduced 
o fine tilth by repeated harrowing and rolling, (the 
*rst harrowing to be in the direction of the furrows) 
' productive crop may be grown. 

Manuring, — This may be done either Iroadeail, or 
» the drittij as may best suit the culturist, the first 
-letbod always to be preferred, as in that case the 
Qtire body of the soil is meliorated by Ihe opera- 
.on, though an equally prolific yield may be obtain- 
*^ by the latter. 

Quantity qf Manure. — If applied broadcast it will 
-iquire from 15 to 20 double-norse cart loads to the 
-sre— if in the drills half the quantity will be suffi- 
*nt. 

^•ni qf Manure — Manure that is well rotted or 

--«it half rotted, answer best Where a supply of 

h.jle or bam-yard manure cannr* be h«d, 360 lbs. 

' Guano will answer in th' •-««'" '*^b '^ the two 

r kindsy which should k --■' * "••h^i of 

'lel'*'*' S«in«r nnni*** 



Mode qf making the Driiii.— If the manure sbovM 
be applied broadcast, after it is ploughed in, and Ibe 
land IS harrowed and rolled, lay ofi'the drills 27 ia« 
ches apart, 2 inches deep, north and south, (hea 
drill in the seed as thinly as possible. If manured 
in the drills, the furrows should be made, say, at •- 
hove, 27 inches apart, 4 inches deep, spread the mft> 
nure, return the earth over the manure, then make 
a drill 2 inches deep, drill in your seed, GO?er then 
and compress the earth. 

Culture, — When the plants come up and have 
grown to a few inches height, they muat be worked 
and thinned so as to stand 12 inches apart— etch 
plant will show from 2 to 4 crowns, pmeh all off 
except the strongest one. Three workiogi will be 
enough to make the crop. 

Should the pasture be thin, towards the middle of 
August you may pull the leaves and feed your milch 
cows every 10 davs without materially interfering 
with the growth of the roots, provided you leafe the 
crowns of the plants untouche!d. 

Sugar Beet.— Its management is the same aa that 
of the Mangel Wurtzel. 

Q^antity of Seed per acre,— Three poundt of mangel 
wurtzel and sugar beet seed is required to plant an 
acre of ground. 

Lucerne. — Any time between this and tba 15th of 
the month will be a good time to drill in an acre of 
lucerne. For the manner of preparing the ground 
and management of the grass see our article of lait 
month. 

Water Melone, CanUUupee, 1^.— Get In all of this 
kind ol fruit as early as possible, in the first week, 
or ten days of this month, if within your power. 

FUld Peas and Beens.— Get whatever field pees and 
6eanj you may design planting in by the 10th of the 
month. 

Fruit Trees — If you have not done so before, paint 
the bodies of your fruit trees as we directcMl iait 
month. 

Out'houHs. — If these have not been cleaned out 
and white-washed this spring, do so at once, not for* 
getting the fence!* around the house. 

Implements and Tooli, — Be sure to have a good 
supply in quantity and in kind, and keep them al* 
ways in order. 

^roinitig.— Every spare time you may ha?e, oeetH 
py your hands in draining any wet grotmds on joor 
farm. 

.¥aiittre.— Collect and preserve materials for mak* 
ing manure. 

Beasts qf Labor. — Feed and keep them well. 

MiUh Coios— See that these receive good treat- 
ment and plenty of such food as will enable them to 
give rich milk. 

Plank Road.— In answer to an inquiry aa to the 
cost of making plank roads, the ed iters of the Pralrio 
Farmer state the cost at about ^,000 per mile — the 
chief items of cost are the grading and lumber. The 
manner of constructing it is thus described : 

**Our road at present has but one track, eight feet 
wide; but in the neighborhood of thiscity two tracks 
are essential, inasmuch as almost every team loeda 
both ways. The road is made by laying down two 
stringers, 2 by 4 inchek, and covering them with three 
inch plank, bedded in the earth so as to allow no ae 
cess of air beneath. The plank rest on the earth— the 
stringers being used merely to keep them in place. 1l 
was formerlf customary to spike the plant but this L 
now diicootfr'ted, as increasing the ^'^wtr^* ^M B0( 
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For tke Jimeriean Former. 

ON THE RIGHTS OF LABOR. 

Efery intelligent citizen, whether be works on a 
fkrm or in a factory, whether he trades by land or 
tea, knows full well that there is no real incompati- 
bility in the respectiTe interests of different cailing;s, 
if those interests be rightly understood and fairly 
treated by the goTemment of his choice. Eren be- 
tween the employer and the hireling as between the 
producer and consumer, modem views of political 
economy can suggest no radical uncompromising op- 
poaition ; but wholesome competition is regarded the 
life of trade and civilized intercourse. There may 
be minor considerations which we cannot so easily 
reconcile with this general truth ; as for instance the 
fact that the misfortunes of some redound to the tem- 
porary advantage of others; yet this apparent anom- 
aly may be considered a correction or error in some 
shape, or at least a dispensation of Providence of 
which we are not allowed to question the propriety 
and justice. The great subject then which farm'trs 
propose for discussion in a temperate and respectful 
manner is this — how they shall best advance their 
own individual welfare, how the welfare of their 
families, of the State, and of the United States, to all 
of which they owe allegiance, and to which they are 
firmly attached by the strongest ties of affection. We 
disclaim narrow views or sectional prejudices ; we 
feel assured that if there be any one maxim of social 
importance more transcendant than another it is, 
that general laws and the most liberal foreign and 
domestic policy are under all circumstances the best 
promoters of national happiness and prosperity; and 
that, as far as individuals are concerned, instead of 
endeavoring to depress the condition or business of 
others in order thereby to elevate our own, our sur- 
est foundation is that system which supports the com- 
mon weal on the broad base of equal rights. Far- 
mers then must first be careful in their own case not 
to confound their undisputed rights with favors which 
require to be specially urged. What some may 
claim as rights, others may feel as wrongs. All are 
entitled to enjoy the benefits of the Federal and State 
constitutions, which admit of no personal or social 
distinctions, either in their letter or spirit, but which 
are intended to enforce a rigid construction of natu- 
ral Justice. Were we desirous to be relieved from 
certain burdens which should fall upon all classes 
alike, we should be engaged in an unworthv cause, 
and our consciences would not acquit us. Who will 
gainsay the proposition, that privilege however dis- 
guised is the bane of society. 

Let us suppose that those who pursue the healing 
art, shall contend in this strain: ** Of all occupa- 
tions none is more important than ours : the health 
of the community is paramount to every other con- 
sideration ; we are its guardians. As individuals 
we ask for protection, as a body we demand rights 
hitherto denied us by our law-makers. Let our 
State and Federal legislatures continue recusant at 
their peril.*' Well, what do these gentlemen so re- 
spectfully solicit? First, perhaps, to be educated at 
the public expense : they remind us that the army 
and navy have been provided for. It is in vain we 
answer that public considerations which will not ap- 
ply to them have had their due weight in that pro- 
vision. They state that in some instances their pe- 
titions have been heeded, and that the States have 
generously responded by various grants and immu- 
nities. It is in vain we answer that because others 
do wrong or seek a wrong, that is no reasoQ why 



we should; or to ?ary the expression, ** two wroogi 
do not make a right** Lawyers possess ample op- 
portunities of learning their profession in schools da- 
dicated to their particular branch of study— mechan- 
ics have their institutes on Toluntary pHnciplei, 
religious associations their seminaries supported by 
private contributions, and why should not the doctors 
be content with their lot? Fortunately, fellow-far- 
mers, our prc/ession does not require more than a gen- 
eral education to prepare the mind for its noble pur- 
suit; were it otherwiat bow could we ever hope as a 
class to be respected? If good common schools will do 
their duty to the rising generation, a few veara ap- 
prenticeship on well conducted farms will dd the 
rest. Besides, we find that agricultural schools are 
springing up as the demand for them becomes louder, 
and the agricultural Journals keep pace with thit 
movement. Why then impede the progress of 
events by taking a false step— why throw discredit 
upon the cause by a questionable policy ? We need 
not despair of the Republic, if hundreds of yoaog 
men shall annually ^in a thorough knowledge of 

f practical and theoretical husbandry in those estab- 
ishments which I have mentioned, and thousands 
subsequently profit by their example. 

It is likewise argued that self-protection requires 
the older States to demand from the Federal gov- 
ernment' assistance of some kind : that unless some- 
thing be done to render the Western country less in- 
viting to the youngsters of H^faryland, Virginia and 
South Carolina, whole districts will be depopulated. 
I cannot subscribe to these opinions, because 1 have 
too much faith in the recuperative energiea'of people 
who go to work in the proper way, by cultivating 
their minds and their farms on approved principles. 
It might be very desirable to have colleges erected 
at Uncle Sam's expense in every congressional dis- 
trict, or to render them more exclusive, one in every 
State, with a library well endowed, chemical appa- 
ratus, professors, Janitors, &c. We might be dis- 
posed to accept two or three millions of acres if un- 
conditionally surrendered, or what not: but will 
Marylanders stoop to accept the boon as a charitable 
bequest or even as a free will offering ?* Will they 
confess it is ** their poverty not their will consentsf?'* 
will they demand it as their share of the common 
spoils, and try to persuade fellow-citizens of the 



[ *Marylandera would not accept it as a boon, bat 
as a well defined right. The public domain which 
was the property of certain of the old States at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution was ceded 
to the General government, in fnuf, for the benefit 
of eU the States, subject to the debt incurred by the 
war of the revolution. When that debt was paid, 
the lien ceased to rest as a charge upon the public 
lands, and they became the property, by the rever- 
sionary principle in the grant or cession, of all the 
Sutes. 

fit is no confession of '^poveWjf,** for either an In- 
dividual or State to claim that which belongs to 
either the one or the other ; but on the contrary, 
manifests the possession of that independent spirit, 
which, in the assertion of its rights, entrenches itself 
with Justice, and manfully maintains its ground. — 
and we would ask, to what better purpose can tho 
States appropriate their portions of the public lands, 
than to the education of their rural population. — 
Farmers and planters have too long looked supinely 
on, while power was being stolen irom them, to ag- 
grandize other classes, less entitled than they to the 
fottering hand of the government.— £d. jfm. Farmir.] 
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North and the South and the West that it is their in- 
terest also to use the public moneys in this way ? will 
the farmers of once-poverty-stricken Montgomery 
admit that they require fa?ors? Let the improve- 
roents everywhere apparent speak for themselves : 
public tpirit is the best guaranty of success ; without 
it, all is vanity. 

Our enthusiastic friend, the editor of the Ploufi;h, 
the Loom, and the Anvil in every number reiterates 
the necessity of bringing those excellent instruments 
of industry along-side of each other. ** Nature/^ he 
very properly remarks, **if left alone will place the 
loom and the anvil near to the plough as noturally as 
she places the country mill near to the corn*house/* 
Very true, we accordingly find in almost every vil- 
lage of the South a blacluroith^s forge, and in very 
mvoy families a loom for home-spun apparel ; but a 
steam-factory for making fine cottons and broad- 
cloth, or a water-power for driving heavy machine- 
ry are not so easily brought just where we could 
wish them ; so *'if the mountain wonH come to us, 
why not go to the mountain,^* as Mahomet recom- 
mended. It seems that some of ** man^s inventions^* 
are absolutely necessary to bring them into juxtapo- 
sition, except in those localities where work requir- 
ing a large capital and surplus population may be 
advantageously undertaken : to place them elsewhere 
is to do violence to the laws of trade, and which 
should be based on the laws of nature, or llie aptness 
of things. 

The story runs that king Henry the Fourth of 
France, in the plenitude of his bounteous disposition, 
once delivered himself thus, — *'he wished every 
head of a family in his dominions should have a fat 
hen, with sundry fixings in his pot on feast days.** 
He, however, never attempted to superintend the 
operation personally or by proxy, but promoted those 
greaft national objects which he knew would sooner 
or later produce that desirable result. Now, I doubt 
not but that every honest farmer, be he of high or 
low degree, will co-operate with others to render 
the population in his oei)chborhood thrifty and nu- 
merous ; he will also encourage, as far as in him 
lies, every branch of industry, but not by improper 
or unconstitutional means, not by partial legislation, 
not by over taxing others so as to lighten his own 
taxes. Here is the great mistake. Because we 
wish to adopt some feasible and unobjectionable 
remedy, some sure process of recovery, we are sup- 
posed to be lukewarm to the best interests of agri- 
culture, and less capable of promoting the general 
welfare. The tide is certainly rolling strongly 
against us just now, and threatens to overwhelm the 
friends of free trade, unless the West comes to the 
rescue, and the South be true to herself. 

We have a presentiment that capitalists at the 
North will soon discover, under the operation of lair 
play, openings for doing a profitable business at the 
^uth. With our present tolerably fair tariff of 
prices, a tariff which is likely to last the longer, the 
.jcarer it approaches perfect fairness, cotton may be 
naanufactured more closely the spot where it grew ; 
joachinery, which does the headwork of the process, 
^ay probably enlist slave hands to convert wool into 
Jcth, or iron ore into bars of the pure metal. Raii- 
■x>ad8, canals, mining associations, &c. are advocat- 
ed by the authorities and the public voice, in order 
o render the South as independent as possible of 
foreign countries and of the North, or the Southern 
States themselves of each other; without, however 
jomp'^'"'-'ig those tenets of political faith whi''- 



tained as the sheet-anchor of safety, swampe will 
be drained, and the uplands enriched by a juaiciout 
application of manures. Poverty has hitherto cons- 
pelled slavehjlders to rid themselves of property 
which was unprofitable, but " the good time is com* 
ing** when both bond and free will rejoice in a cooi* 
men prosperity, if fanaticism be frowned down ef- 
fectually and forever. Some well-wishers propoM 
sheep-husbandry, a greater diversity of crops, the 
raising of cattle, &c. — all in good time, gentlenwoof 
the North ; we do not wish to give up your bay and 
pork, your iron-ware and other sundries at ooee, al- 
though you press us so strongly and disinterestedly 
to do so, and even call us blockheads in the bargaiD 
for not doing so. The fluctuation» of English poliey 
are not likely to interfere with the establishment of 
such branches of manufacture as can maintain them- 
selves under the protection of just laws — but, if they 
require unjust laws for their support, let them die the 
death of the unrighteous. 

Free trade, now likely to become universal among 
civilized nations, is but a measure of resistance a- 
gainst a great wrong on the part ol those who gain 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. It 
may be decried by master manufacturers, or the 
proprietors of mining lands, or capitalists every- 
where; it may be discountenanced in some Southern 
cities by leading merchants who can command bank 
facilities; or even by some of our own profession, 
large landholders, whose interests may be thought 
to square with monopolies of every kind ; but the la- 
boring class will instinctively right themselves at 
last. R. S. W. 

Washington County, D. C. 



CULTURE OF GRAIN IN ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND. 

NXCESSITT FOR CHANGE OF SEED. 

Baltimore, February 8, 1849. 
To the Editor of the ^Imeiican Farmer. 

Sir : — In my last letter I slated that I would give 
you an account of the differentseedsand farm stock- 
ing of cattle, &c., used by the best practical farmers 
in the North of England and Scotland, with the dif- 
ferent systems of raising them — and shall commence- 
with seeds, as they are indispensable in keeping a 
farm in good order. I shall therefore begin with 
the different kinds of grain. 

1st. Wheat. — Wheat is the grain upon which 
all farmers look as the must valuable, and value land 
according as they think it will bear or produce that 
grain. In this gentu there are many species ; but I 
shall class them in two, viz : the white and the red. 
The former, in general, is the favoriie, though many 
farmers hold out thai the latter is the hardiest, not 
being so liable to be infected with smut or rust as the 
former. The ground is prepared in the same man- 
ner for either kind, and ihey are sown at the same 
season of the year — commencing in the month of 
August, and at all times until the month of March, 
whenever the weather will admit, and the land so 
dry that Uie harrows will drag the earth, so that tlie 
prints of the horses* feet will be filled up. As I 
mentioned formerly, the land for winter wheat is 
never harrowed fine or rolled before winter. The 
wheat that is sown in January, February, and be- 
ginning of March, is called Spring wheat, on account 
of the time of its being sown, though, very often, it 
is the very same kind as has been sown all th^ sea- 
son. It is always a week or two later in ripeninj 
K-^n ihr* *.o«^»> '*ori;*.f. Kii^ if iKSr oroduce it Vtp 
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and sown progressifelj-l^rihrBO yean it will ripen 
almost as early as the produce of the other. 

All practical farmers take particular care ncTerto 
sow the same produce more than four yean at the 
most; for this purpose they get a few bushels of 
fresh seed. This is sown in order that its produce 
may be sufficient to supply the farm with seed the 
next season, and the produce of each season for the 
two following reasons after. Thus, the four sowings 
finish this seed, and then another change is made. 
This change^'by the farmer buying or changing a few 
bushels with a brother farmer who farms land at 
some distance, (say 50 miles) of a very different 

J|uality, and also of climate, if possible — thus, if the 
armer who wants to get a change of seed has a farm of 
a sandy loam and low or level ground, he tries to 
get seed from a strong clay soil and of an elevated 
situation, and vice versa, on all exchanges. In that 
part of the British Islands, every scheme had been 
tried to prevent smut in wheat, but all had failed to 
a certain extent ; — and as I see that this disease is 
treated of, in your valuable work, with cures for the 
same, but not naving perceived the one that had been 
found to be the best in that quarter taken notice of, 
I shall now stale it to you. It is strong chamber- 
ley. In order that this may have proper effect, it 
ought to be collected weekn before it is intended to be 
used, and put in a large cask or hogshead, with its 
end out, in the barn or out-house. When the wheat 
is to be sown, on the day before, or same morning, 
put a few buckets full of this chamber-ley into a tub 
or such other vessel — then put a bushel or two of the 
wheat intended to be sown into the chamber-ley — 
stir it about, so that all the light grains, &.C. will 
swim on the top. Skim these off, and when this is 
done, take the wheat out of the tub with a sieve, in 
order that the liquid may not be lost — lay the wheat 
on the floor, at the*same time air slacked lime should 
be sifted upon it, turning the wheat repeatedly and 
sifting the lime upon it, until the wheat is complete- 
ly dry, which is easily known ; for when it is so, 
every grain is by itself in a hard coat of lime, which 
will remain upon it until vegetation takes place. I 
have kept wheat six weeks after it was treated in the 
above manner, before it was sown, and no difference 
could be seen in the spring between this and what 
was sown the day it was limed, &c. 

In regard to the rust, no preventive can be found 
against it, as it depends altogether on the weather. 
In warm and foggy weather it will attack the straw 
after it ha^ been cut, therefore when it takes place 
when the grain is in the milky state nothing can save 
it. 

I shall take no notice of the quantity of seed sown 
or the produce upon an acre here or there, as both 
depend upon the quality of land. One thing, how- 
ever, 1 shall say — that I prefer the system of cutting 
their wheat as soon as it is completely out of the 
milky state, and let it harden in the sheaf. It is ful- 
ly known that all kinds of grain ripen from the top 
downwards- therefore, as soon as the straw has got 
into a yellow hue or golden color, only a few inches 
fn)m the head it ought to be cut, for several rea- 
sons, — ls(, the grain will measure and weigh more 
per bushel than if it had remained uncut until the 
straw was ripe to the bottom— -3d, the flour will be 
whiter, and of a much better quality, than if allowed 
to retuain standing until shrivelled up by the sun — 
3i], there will not be the one-third lost in handling, 
which must be the case when left standing — and 4th, 
as the slrato when cut before it is dried up, has all 
its juice standing in it, it makes excellent provender 



for the horses in the depth of winter, and where it 
is not used in this manner, but turned into manure, 
is much richer than if the straw had been dead ri|>e. 

Rye is not much town in Scotland, but where it is, 
it is treated in the same manner as wheat, except in 
pickling for smut. 

Barley is sown to a great extent. There are two 
particular species which are sown in these quarters, 
viz : BarUy and Bear, The former is flat with two 
rows — some of the kinds are bald, that is, without 
spears to the grain — but the kind mostly used, it that 
with the spears to the grain — the other has four or 
Ave rows of grain on the head, with spears — the 
former is sown in all low and rich lands — the latter 
on poor lands, and in elevated situations. This 
grain is made into malt for Brewers and Distillers-^, 
it is also used by the peasants in the United King- 
dom for bread — and likewise manufactured, in order 
that soup may be made of it. This grain is always 
town late in the spring — it requires rich land and 
well wrought to insure a good crop : when theie ' 
are joined it invariably pays the farmer better than 
wheat does. One advantage it has over wheat, is, 
that it is not so liable to disease, and it may be al- 
lowed to stand until the straw is dead ripe, it will not 
shatter out— and the straw is excellent fbod for cat- 
tle in winter. I may also observe, that the grain 
of barley does not dry up when allowed to stand un- 
til perfectly ripe as does wheat, but if cut green, it 
will shrivel very much. 

Oatt are of d liferent species. The two most com- 
monly sown are the Potato and Poland, yet in many 
places or farms in elevated sections of the country, 
the others, such as the Common, Tartarianf Sfc. are 
sown; these last are preferred for feeding horses 
used on the road m stages and other carriages, at 
well as for common hack horses, hunting and racers, 
because their being less meal in them than in the two 
first mentioned species, do not purge these horses 
so much when put to severe exercise, as do the 
others; the Poto/o kind are always used for making into 
meal for bread and hasty puddmg or porridge in the 
North of England, Scotland and Ireland, on ac- 
count of their containing more meal than any other. 
I may also add, that when oats, of whatever species, 
are repeatedly sown on the same farm they degen- 
erate into the common kind. It is therefore as ne- 
cessary to change them as it is to change wheat In 
1837, 1 got two bushels of potato oats sent from the 
Banks of the Tweed. I expected to have the kind 
in a complete state. Alas ! to my vexation, in the 
fifth year they had become completely degenerated. 
I also got some very fine looking potato oats from 
the Alleghany mountains, and in three years they 
were also gone. It was in the low lands of Virginia, 
where these oats were sown, — therefore, I feeleon- 
vinced that although the potato oat will keep in prime 
condition in a very elevated situation, they will toon 
run back if repeatedly sown in a contrary or warm 
climate. 1 may add, in conclusion, that every farmer 
will find his advantage in repeatedly changing the 
seeds of the different kinds of grain he sows upon 
his farm no matter of what kind. 

If you think it would be of any service to your 
publication, I shall next month give you a few lines 
upon the seeds used for green crops In that quarter 
of the United Kingdom, and the general system of 
cultivating them, before I say anythmg respecting 
the stocking raised on the farms. 
I am, dear sir. 

Yours sincerely, 

Tbom. Jobvsox. 
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Trappi, Talbot Couoty, Md , \ 
February 9th, 1849. > 

To Ike J&fitor 0/ the ^Omeriem^ Farmer, 

Dear Sir : Haring just finished the perusal of the 
February No. of your valuable jourual, from "cover 
te cover," I very naturally feel desirous of returning 
to you my heartfelt thanka for the enjoyment and 
instruction therein afforded me. 

The able address of Gen. Tench Tilghmav is 
*Hhe feature" of the last No. of the invaluable 
** Farmer." No one can read the strong practical 
address of the General without believing with the 
talented author, that it is much better to cultivate 
weU a small farm than to waste one^s labor and 
means upon a large place— a fact that I have under- 
stood that Gen. Tilghman has proven by his own 
experience, having (if I mistake not) divided his 
large plantation into three distinct farms, and being, 
at thb time, actually in receipt, yearly, off* of one- 
third the original place, as much bs the whole estate 
formerly yielded, thus making the place support 
three families instead of one, besides, no doubt, 
affording to the present farmers a considerable an- 
nual surplus. This fact proves that Gen. T.*s talents 
have made him a benefactor ; for **if honor is due 
to him who makes two blades of grass grow on the 
apot that formerly produced but one," how much 
more honor is in reserve for him who has made the 
aame spot support ** three families" when it before 
Bupported but one ? 

There are many other articles in the number 
alluded to that deserve particular Rotice ; but, inas- 
much as they speak for themselves, it is unnecessary 
for me to here refer to them, as my object in writing 
is upon quite a different subject, which I have for 
Bome time desired to bring, in a proper manner, be- 
fore yourself and readers. 

You are well aware that, notwithstanding the 
enlightened views of the population of this shore, 
that certain prejudices have long existed against 
** Manual Laoor," particularly that labor which is 
•0 necessary in carrying on the farm. This preju- 
dice (for a mere prejudice it is) is one of the great 
drawbacks that still exist here, even amidst the great 
improvements that, for the last few years, have so 
materially changed the face of this lovely section of 
country. Now, how is this to be remedied, and a 
healthy reaction be made to take place? Must we 
not commence at the very root of the evil ? And are 
there not patriotic men hereabout who will assist us 
to eradicate this deplorable evil — men who believe 
that labor is of itself honorable, and the labor qf the 
farmer most honorable pf all. Now, my dear sir, 
bow shall we commence the work of reform. 

Will not the establishment of an ** Agricultural 
School," upon one of the desirable farms of this 
'K)unty — a school at which a light and profitable 
^manual labor" shall be indiscriminately required 
from all the students — tend, in a great measure, to 
correct the evil, and, at the same time, by teaching 
'he usual higher branches of a first class education, 
ogether with ^'Agricultural Chemistry," the **prac- 
ical management of the farm," **Vegetable Physi- 
ology," ''Geology," &c. &c., furnish for the farmers 
if the rising generation scientific men, acquainted 
vith farming in all its details ? Would not the land* 
^f^Mer, when he has land to rent, prefer to rent to 
--^4 men ? Aye ! if he has it to «e//, will he not rather 
if it to the man whose scie^'^^'ic acq^^'-vments 
ire such ai to do ^'*"»rM r nn- ii~-«/» ./« •*o^- 

^1. t ifi^mi/-' 



At auch a school, the sons of the rieh and the poo' 
man could meet upon equal terms. All nre pre- 

J taring to make themselves scientific end practical 
iarmers— the first to be accomplished by study, nnd 
the latter by wore. And another eonitdlerelioii for 
the poor man would be, that the work performed 
by his sons, besides gaining for them practical know* 
ledge, to be gained by no other means, it would go 
towards lessening the expenses of their education. 

Schools, similar to the one I have suggested above, 
have already been successfullv established in difiisrent 
parts of the country. As yet I have not been enabled 
to examine in detail the different plans on whieh 
they depend for the support of the public. Here- 
after, I shall make myself familiar with all of the 
most successful, provided this communication meets 
with encouragement. 

That there are several high-minded, public-spirited 
gentlemen in this neighborhood who would highly 
approve of the above scheme, I have not a doubt ; 
and it is by such generous aid we must look to for 
the establishment m our midst of such a convenience 
to the rich man, and blessing to the poor one. It 
would be highly gratifying to the writer if you would 
give the above suggestion the benefit of your power* 
ful pen. In your March No. 1 hope to see that you 
are clearly converted to the plan, until which time I 
dismiss tlie subject. 

** Honor to whom honor is due," is ^uite a just u 
well as an equally common quotation. And, In 
looking around me at the great improvement of this 
neighfcK>rhood, 1 know of no one who is entitled more 
justly to honor and esteem than Mr. , an in- 
dependent and excellent farmer of this county, a son 

of one of the old families of the county. Mr. 

is residing in a district called Bolinobroee, the land 
of which district has been generally bought up by 
him ; and, owing to his great liberality to tenants, in 
encoui aging them to spread manure, the land, which 
was formerly remarkably poor, is fast getting en- 
riched, and the population in a proportionable man- 
ner acquiring "the goods of this world." Mr. ' 
has also, very recently, as 1 am informed, purchased 
a steam boat, in company with one or two other 
gentlemen, which they intend to run as a passenger 
and market boat, between the different landings on 
the Choptank river, and the cities of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, thus, as the accomplished and talented 
Mr. Skinner says, in effect bringing together **The 
Plough, the Loom and the Anvil." 

This last enterprise will be of incalculable advan- 
tage to the farmers of the Choptank and its vicinity, 
as it will furnish, at once, a market for the mora 
profitable and perishable products of their farms. I 
sincerely hope that the enterprizing owners may 
more than realize all their expectations. Mr. 
— — ^s enterprize knows no bounds. Besides be- 
ing largelv engaged in agriculture, boat building, 
&.C., thus furnishing work for the **bone and sinew," 
he has, on his homestead, an excellent **steam saw 
mill," in full operation. 

To how much more advantage does the above 
gentleman live, both to himself and his neighbors, 
than if he hoarded up his means in the safes of a 
bank, or invested it in poor lands, which he permits 
ted to remain so. Yours, £. F. R. 

Fragrant Odor for Sick Rooms. — A few drops of oil 
of sandal -wood, which though not in general use, mar 
be easily obtained, when dropped on a hot shovel, 
will diffuse a most agreeable balsamic perfume 

hrniigrKnqt t^** •tmo'^nh'""'' ''^ sic''-*'OOF«**, Sic. 
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CULTIVATION or THE SWEET POTATO. 
M» Tom, Mmk Ttt, 1849. 
TV At EJitDT iifAt Jmeriaat Ftrmr. 

Mr. EdUor,— Tba mode of culliTilins thfl SirDal 
Potato, at pnetiacd in tha dntricli where tbay are 
■^wn to ine grealMl perfection, and [o profit, I 
nave DBTir leen publUned, and ai I bave reeeDlIj 
l«amed Trom ■ Tery intelJigent gentleman or the 
Eattem Shore or Virginia, Ibeir ijstem of cultiia- 
tiag the potato, I haie do doubt but maoj of jour 
raaden would like to linoir the Hcret of their suc- 
cieai, with thii favorite root, 1 therefore give jou the 
information. The aweet potato is grown upoD all 
aoil» sufficient!]; dry, but a clay and sandi loam, with 
a eliT subioil, i> preferred. In the fall of the je«r 
and during the winter leason, the letTes and vege- 
tabte mould of the t^ooda, ia carted 00 Ibe field, auffi- 
cientl; thick to corer the Gsld, from 2 to 3 inchea 
with woodi litter. In the aprin^ it ia apread and 
pioujched in, and IhoM who haie lime, gJTe the land 

■ alight dre^ilng, but thii ii not generaJlj done 

The land i* ploughed very ahallow, from 31 to 3 
Inchen deep, onlj deep enough to form the bilftnix- 
ed with the woodi litter. It ia found from manj 
3ean experience, that tbe potato yielda 



>erj dry aeaaona the aptout or plant muat be water- 
ed until it begim to gtuw or lake root. TIm kfter 
culture of the potato eonaiita in keeping tbem frea 
from grait and wa«da,aMl hilling up bafom the vinei 
run oTcr the bill. RBapectfuIlj, 

J. B. Srirniaoif. 



Tbe Editor of tbe Amerleen Fanaer haa been far< 
niahad with the following, with tbe tHunnee that 
they haie been found eSeclual : 

Com* roa Boiri SriTiH— Take oil of amber, oil 
of apika, and apiriti of turpentine, equal parta, tay 4 
DUiicea ; warm them on aome warm •aha* with no 
blaae, and apply them ai wirm ai you can to the 
■paiin by pouring It on and rubbing in well with th< 
bail of your thumb (Srat share the hair off of tha 
BpaTin)ithii muat be repeated twice a day for two 
daji, when, if well rubiied, will become a rannhis 
■ore ; wet a apunge with the luhatance, and applf 
it twice a day for 3 daya, then atop for tbree aiyf, 
and if the ipavin ha* n" *' " '- 



potato root penetrates the earth, and forms a long 
alim potato unfit for tbe market, whereaa. if the 
zround ia hard under the hill, the root growa to the 
Sard ground, and there ttopa ; the potato then growa 
Id circumference, which giioa it tufficlent aize to 
make it sell with the lat^r potatoea. Tbe potatoea 
arc grown froui the aproutf, being more profitable 
to the producer and belter for the table; they are 
more regular in ahiipe and aiie, than the potato 
grown from the slip oi seed potato. From the 15th 
of March to the 15th of April, depending on tbe sea- 
ion and Utiliide, ia the proper time to prepare tha 
hot bed, for sprouting the aced. The hot bed is pre- 
pared either with freah iteble manure mixed with 
•traw, orwilh atriw or hsy alone, by placing the 
hot bed iniome warm ailualion, making it from S to 
3 feet deep with manure or atraw, packing it cioae 
■nd moistening it with water, to produce a alow fer- 
mentation, it is then coTcred with rich earth from 
S to 3 inches, ine potato aced is regularly placed on 
the bed, so as not to touch, and ia then covered with 
rich earth to the depth of 3 inches. If the weather ! 
is cold, bushes either pine or cedar are procured, to 
cover the bed, taking them off in favorable weather. 
When the aprouts ere from 4 to 5 inches long, e- 
jiough of the field is ploughed or btrrowed the aee- 
ond time, to plant all sprout* of suitable size. It ia 
thrown into ridgea about 3( feet apart and croaaed 
the same distance with the plough, making ebout ' 
£900 hilla to the acre; tha hoe followa the plough, 
making a amill hill; a hole ia made in each bril with 
the corner uf the hoe, to prepare for planting. If 
tbe weather is very dry, water i* poured into the 
bill, and one sprout ia put in each hill, the hill not 
nuch larger than a half bushel measure. As the 
aproM* appear of sufficient size, the hilla are made to 
receive them, anil the planting continues until the 
Geld \> planted. It is more favorable if the season 
is too dry than too wet, both for setting out the 
Eproul and Ihe growth of the potato; the most favor- 
able time for setting out Ihe sprouts is just before or 
after a shower of rain -, in moderately dry season* 
some dip Ihe sprout in water toiled with earth, so 
(hit a portion of wet earth idbere* lo lh« ipigut ; in 



lard or rank butter, and the spavin will dlsap^tr 
and the heir will grow in the aame colour. 

Cnaa for DisTiHrul ix Doas.— Take a« much 
Turpoth mineral a* will liy on a five penny hit, make 
it in a pill or two, with butter, and give the doc i it 
will cause him lo vomit, and cure him — thii I ban 
done often, and never knew il lo fail. 

Reipeolfully, AMOS GOES. 



CcLTiiKa or Til in thi UhIteo St it a*. — An at- 
tempt ia about to t>e made on an exteniive tcale to 
raise, or to grow, tea in thia country. For this pur- 
pose an importation of tea plants arrived a few day* 
ainee in thi* city. They are about Gve hundred in 
number, and they ere geoerally from one to two feet 
in helghL The gentleman who is engaged in tbU 
enterprise I* Mr. Juniu* Smith, a native of tha Slats 
of Connecticut, but a resideot for many year* la 
London, where he was largely engaged in trade and 
eomtnerce. He waa one of the eanj and efficient 
advocatea of the practicability of navigating the 
ocean by st^am, and did much in England lowardi 
forwarding that enterprise. 

'laving turned bla atlantion to the lubjeel of nta- 
and curing tea, and the nature of climate and toll 
aoapted lo that plant, he thiuki there 11 no naioa 
why it should not be produced in this country, not 
only for home ooniumpUoD, but exporUtion. Mr. 
Smith left here three or four months ego, and went 
lo London to ineresae hi* infoniiBlioa on the nibject, 
and had all the facilities granlad him which Loodoa 
could aSbrd. — And, having cumpleted bit store of 
knowledge on the subject, he ha* now returned her* 
with SvB hundred tea plants to attempt to carry out 
his enterprise. For this purpose he will, in a few 
daya or weeks go south, perhaps lo some partoif 
Georgia or Alabama, having ascertained that ioU 
and climate in that section of the oountn an pre- 
cisely what the plant requirea. He Ihinfci there Ii 
no reason why tea should not become a great staph 
growth of our country — says il may be raised for six 
centi a pound. He will keep tbe plaou he now hat 
for seed plants three or four years, in onler to apmd 
the cullivatKHi rapidly, and after that keep them for 
the crop. It is an important eoterpriw. How ba 
will auoeeed tine miat detetaiDe.— AWntat jh»- 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

BALTIMORE: MAY 1, 1849. 

TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

^I per annum, in advance ; 6 copies for $5 ; 1? copies for 
^lU; 30 copiOK lor 900. 

AovKRTiSKiiiNTii indcrted at ^l per Miuare or 19 line*, for 
each iiiiienioD. la eoiie ot'ilie coniiiiuance ofan advertmemcut 
fornix mouthi'or lunger, a iibenil deduction Mrill be made. 
Addrew, SAMLTCL SANDS, Publiither. 

At die Stale ^uricuUural Society Aooriu, No. 1*28 Baltimore at. 

over tlitf ^'American Otflee," 5th door from North-8t. 



Maryland State Agricultural Society. 

llie Quaiterly iMeeting of tlie Board of Managem, compns- 
inga I the officen of the Societ}-, will be held on the FIRST 
WEDNESDAY IN MAY. at 10 o'clock, A. M. at the Society's 
Hall, lA) Baltiinore-at. Aa boaineM of much importance will 
ke Itfought before the meeting, a general attendance is desired. 
The mcmbera of the Society, who can make it convenient, are 
aiao invited to attend. 

By Order, 8am l. Sands, Rec. Sec. 



THE MEETING OF THE STATE SOCIETY.— Tho 
neciing of Ibe Board of Managers of the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Society wiil be held at the Hall of the Society on the 
9d Inst (being tkefint WednetJay), As this meeting wiil be an 
important one, we would respectfully urge upon all the officen 
of the society to be present on the occasion. The membera 
generally, who can make it convenient to attend, are also in- 
riled. 

Tlie reports of several committees will be made, and the ar- 
rangements for the next Exhibition of the Society will be ma- 
tured at this meeting, and varioux subjects of deep interest to 
the agriculturists of our State considered. 



Dnrfning.— The essay on Draining, which will be (bund in 
our Journal for this month, is from the pen of professor Ff' Ulrin- 
sofi, of the Mount Airy Agricultural College, near Germantown, 
ra. The intelligent manner in which he treats the subject will 
command attention. 

It will be seen that he promises "a full description" of the 
method of " constructing Cement Pipes," the which we sliall 
be happy to receive and publish. 

The essay, on the same subject by the lion. WUhughby 
JVetrton, is able and practical— treated so as to be understood 
by all— we need not commend it to our readers, as it has that 
about it that will secure its perusal. 

These essays are upon a subject of the utmost importance to 
the agricultural community— and we are gratified at being able 
to present such valuable papers to our readers. They are 
worth the price of many years subscription of our Journal to 
every (Urroer. 

Tht State C%emia(.— Two papen from Dr. Iliggins, the State 

Agricultural Chemist, will be found in the present No.; one 

M>ntaining an Anal>'Hfl of the *< Agricultural Salts,*' and of Gu- 

ino— tlie other, the flr^t part ofthe<<Gto«rAry," promised in our 

•si— both of which will attract the attention of our readers. 



ro n Gormponimf.— Our friend T. Johnson *s eommnnica- 
jons are always interesting and instructive— and we leave him 
o auriiue his own ia;>te in tlie selection of his subjects, as well 
•« In the priority he may give the one over the other. 



3^^ We are again compelled to defer the promis- 
.j paper from Mr. E. *»*oKi-i|.^ ©n the p "*»:'^r. ^c 



X.^*.'! >Cl 



^^^...^.v. ^-.*.%. -'»■ woelved n.\%>, 
—tdt a note t.^m a corre^pk,.jJent in tliis c^uOty. in wL.ch h< 

..taks in high terms of the addre«i< of our (>" n^ ^nd feilow- 
ownsmnn, Dr. FFAoTfoii, dHivered at the h* .jeetinf of 0ie 

^rieuHural Hociety, at Hagersto— • « .— .-i -*-^ 



Mhmota Seed.— We are indeeted to Mrs. Dr. TbonM Ibr an 
additional supply of the seed of the beautiAd Mimoaa, fer dia- 
tribution. 

GUm Milk Pttm — Messrs. Edwards It Stevenson, Mer- 
chants of tills cit}', have placed in the Ktate Anicultaral Boci- 
c^r's Hall, a pair of Glass Milk Pans, made by ueming JarvlSy 
of Bostin, and are believed to be thn first manafhetnred in lldi 
country— they are 14 inches in diameter, and the giaaa afemrt \ 
of an inch thick. V\'e have seen ^mm milk pans bi^Wf 
lihthly spoken of, as being u^ed in the dairies on the Continent 
ofEnrope— and we should suppose di^ would be found adbni- 
raMy suited for the purpose. We would direct the atteniiOB of 
daliymcn and others to them. 

Seed Com,— A sample of seed com, raised by Mr. Wm. B» 
Dobbin, of Elk Ridge Landing, can be seen at the Sodbet7% 
Hall— it is a yellow com, and we think among the flneei speei- 
mens we have seen, i^ainples of Mexican rwhite) Com, and 
of the Oregon, can also be examined at the Hall. 

Rock ^att.— Frequent inquiries have been made for this ar- 
ticle, which is highly prized by dair}-men and stock raisen-Hi 
sample is left at the Hall, and we leam fVom Capt Graham, of 
this city, that an importation will be made of aoaie of it In a 
few weeks— it is sold at f^li per ton. 

•Another Fertibxer.— In our advertiilog pages will be found 
the advertisement of Messrs. KeltleveU ^ Dorison, oflMng to 
the fkraners, thehr "Agricultural Renovator." The spirit of im- 
provement which is abroad among the flumers, is attracting the 
attention of men of science and of capital, to supply the waals 
thus necessarily created for the improvement of Uie soil, and 
we hope that all who may be found aiding in so desirable an 
object, may meet that reward which their labon deaerve. 



Pub. Doc.— We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the 
President's Message, and accompanying documents, preaenlei 
to Congress at the opening of the late session, fhim the Hon. 
Mr. Pearce. Mr. P. will please accept our thanks. 



^grieuUural Club qf 3d Election Diatriet of Kent Co. Mi^ 
We have received a copy of an address delivered on the ITth 
Febmary before this society, by Albert E. Batford, esq. and by 
the unanimous vote of the club requested for publication in 
the American Farmer. A prior occupation of our pages pre- 
cludes its insertion this month, but we will give place to it ia 
our next. 



Uorer and Plainer ofParin^—A valuable paper fttmi the pen 
of our friend « Patuxent Plantcr,^^ on the sul^cct of Clover 
and the use of Plaster, recently appeared in the Mariboro* Ga- 
zette, which we shall take much pleasure in transforring to oar 
pages in the June No. Although it will not have appeared 
originally in our Jonmal, yet it will do well to grace the last 
number of this volume of our Journal, 0ie previoua ones of 
which have contained so many valuable essays. 



7Ae H''keat Oop.— From all directions, where wheat it 
grown in our country, we leam that the wheat crop has stood 
up strong against tlie frosts of winter, and bids foir to yield 
well. Of this latter anticipated renult, it is too soon to form 
opinions, as the casualties to which the wheat crop ia liaUe, 
too often blight the best grounded prospects. 



•^ Valuable Farm, — We would refer to the adve r tisement of 
Col. Cary, on another page, in which he offers his valnable 
Farm for sale. The situation is in one ef tlie most fortile dla- 
tricts of Baltimore county, and is well worthy the attenitii of 
any person desirous of obtaining a landed estate in the viefclty 
of Baltimore. 

(K^The Pretidfnt of the U. S. ba^ promised to attend die 
next Fair of the State Society of N. Y., if possible. When at 
the Belay House, near this city, on his way to Washington, be 
was invited to visit Baltimore, but declined, for want of tiar, 
we leam, however, that he voluntarily n-^mia^ to do so att^ 



^.ttflA 0K. 



w S«l<l K' 



<t| •y*^ Pot 



MoKTQUKERt Cd. — W« hsic In t;pe leveral ad- 
mirable TcprU of Com ml lie es of the Cuuntj Soeie- 
tj bul tliL7 are crawded'Oul— cnoof UicmfroniHr. 
Arf iihar, on (he lUtisticB of Monlgomerj ii ■ very 
nluable and Interesting document. Wehaveahore. 
Miicd a Keporl to Ihe sume Sooiely, on Hie subject -ot 
CouDly Roads, drawn up b;W. A J>aii,Eiq.,wbloli, 
bj (he request of tbe Socieij, we intend traniferring 
loour poRei.at as earlj a do; as posiible. ttiatmb- 
jcot which wiJI be found of Imporlaace to other 
CMinliei of the State braids (hat for which it vai 
immediati^Ij intended; and the name of the author 
of jl Is a guaranty that it is ably written. 

WebarealsoreceiTedibeaddreuof IheireiiembiB 
Dr. Wm. Brnntr, Preeident of the Agricullural So- 
Gitlyof Alediey'i DlBlrict, at the annual meeling. 
The Dr. msj he considerej.oneof the pioneers in 
the good work of improveaieiit in bla eounlj i and 
the periererance uianifesled by him end fail col- 
laaguei, in sustaining the iirocielyia bb diitrlet, i* 
Dortby of imiialioii in other sections of the Stale. 
IVe regret, that, short as is the address, the prior o^ 
uipation of our pagei preienu u* publiihitf it Ihia 
noBlh. It ahall gipear in ou next. 

MoTI'iiinolniltu.hi'liliilBulWOiN, Y.,Lmi 8np« mber, en- 
KniKliai ibr ncn ■kmIb) id uko piM* in Fndiy, tl» 14tb 
OHiKiiilHr nfit, at the Pilr of eyaeutt, N. ¥., die day me- 
MdhiR ihe Shn™ ..r the N. Y.aau Aric"""' «~-i"" 



TBS iHIRIOUr FAKHBll. 



rPrilSi.J^'jM 



nl, and kindred 9neie 



IH, nr AHDcbUDni, lhn>n|tioa( tilia Conttnent, ar 

oe»»ili!elepile»loll»t CDnnDdoni anit indeBKi 



SpBeiDtHQ LlHE— LlHE SpBElDKIlS-— NdW lh*t 

the use of into h«s become sog('iieral,tluanobjeel 
of ioiporlancB Hint some maeliine calculated to ■d' 
ust and ■equolizB the dijlrihuiion-uf qudntiliea, and 
protect the hands engaged in apreadlng from tbe ln< 
conranlenee of inhalin? the duit of the lime, ihoald 
be adopted. So far as our uiiierience goes, Smith** 
Lime Spreader wii<i the beat we hjd cier Kta It 
ipread the ime with grral occijiaey and incon- 
moded ttie spreader? less than by any other plan we 
had etar seen practiced, and was so conslructed u 
Id spread, if we recnlleel rightly, Ihree given quan- 
llties per acre. Why, we know not, itbjigot into 
disuse, for sTery one who used it, that we ever 
heard apeak of it, spoke in approving terms of It, 
We witnessed it al work once ouneif, at (he Oranga 
farm, near (hii city, where its performance wm 
admired by every one present. The lime was spread 
with great uniformity and witiiout annoyance to (ha 
horaea or driver. 

A FtBTiLiiER — In Ure'i Dictionary (supplement) 
the following is given as a very fertilizing oompott, 
applicable to a great variel/ of soils t 
Bulphale of Ammonia, or sulphuric acid, (oil of 

vitriol) - . . - 10 per cl. 30 Ibi. 
Bone Dust, - - • SO " 60 . 
Ojpsuin, friasltr) - -90 " 60 

Barn jnrii>n«nuro. or rich 

earth, (say) ... JSQ 



This will make a valuable fettilicer, of 



Ibi. 



Torfrequc 



i«fj. B.flpeniTi 
tjUcit or pripplrd, 



Showih Afkil.— Wb had a anew alorm od (ha 
7th and IBlh of April, accompanied hy cold rain 
nd wind. We hive made diligent enquiry in re- 
>rd to the cfTects of the frost on the frui(, and (he 
pinion is almost universal that the peaohea, apri- 
lU and cherries, were nearly all destroyed. In 
Hue locations, llie apples are al«i> nllC'Clei)— a» wai 
le young cinver. The alorm raged in the South 
Iso, and fears are en(er(ained that the cotton and 
ca crops were very serioirtlj injured. The ice in 
Dme situations was several incbe* Ihiek. In Q«or- 
ia, the wheat is said to be very aeriou-ly injured; 
cgeia ion uf aljuosi every description felt the nip. 
ingaof the frost. 

P. S.— Since the above waa wntten. wa have re- 
lived a communieatioa upon (he eubjeet from Mr. 
. Feast, which will be found on another page. 



CovruHEtiTAeT-— We take the liberty of makinB 
(he followiiig extracts frum a letler from Richmond, 
Va., enclosing UB the nami's-uf -new subscriburs to 
our Farmer. We have before received from (h« 
same source, a number of new subscribers, and wa 
' cannol resis( tlie letnpiaiios uf publishing (hia ex* 
' Itoct and thus publicly rendering our Ihnnka la Jilr. 
Peyton, for his eieriiona in our behalf. During (ha 
past month, new aubacripiions have been daily pour- 
ing in upon ui from the Old Dominion, and ive flat, 
ter ourselvea from the indications we have recentir 
received, that our journal will rccehe an immenaa 
increase to its list from that Stale for the volume 
commi-niiog in July. We hare no douhl ihal Marty 
of our friend* in Virginia think with Mr. Pey too, 
(bal to advancifi-g our intesesis in th« inanner indi- 
eaied, they are al the same (ime advancing (he in- 
teresti of (he public, and we hope they will lake 
some little paina to follow tbe laudable example thut 
set (hem : 

" 1 ahall do alt I can to advance your lis(, bein( 
sadsBed in so doing I advance the public, as well ai 
your priiatfl interest, both of which 1 have a( heart, 



■eyou. 



well at merchan(, and take tha 
deepeil interest in ngiioulture my farm is 8 mile* 
above (he cliy. on ]ami:a river, baa been greatly •• 
bused and impoverished for yettts and years past, 
but with lime, guano, and other manures, am en- 
deavoring to put another face on it, and so far. with 
great promiw of siiccesi— I ascribe much of it lo 
your Taliiable paper. Ver; reipectiully, 

BaaNiao PtTtaM." 



3W 
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ViRaiHu.— We contiDus Id receire iarf/t addilions I pbtli 
to our lilt of »ub«criberi rrom Virginiit vaA the 
pnM|>ect is lerj flallertng for a ytij hciTj iacreiM 
for our next Tolume, froin Ihe intimationi we hsTe 
rMCJTed from various quartan. The rollawing ex. ' ^f ju 



vliere an; rracUon exiited, lO It It M hnt- 

aDie, or al least a fair antljaii, 

The dnwit entire Talue of Chappel]*a Fertiliser, 
Ilka Guano, depends on ill ammonia formincoBa, 
and the pbosphalea forming twentj-lhne per oenL 



tract from a gcDtlemiD of Petertbut;, who baa ob- i The ammoaia/ii Taluabie, aa In this form alona (H 
toioed a number of tubscribers to our journal, is i faf »* "" ^<">^) ='" P'"''* ^' fum(died with nltco- 
«rj r»lifjing, on account of the ii"pr""n»nt I ^i^"^/ JJ," P^t^,"" "^^'^ to form*, 
which is being manifested in Ihe region of the writer, I ^^e sulphate of K^la would be inoi« than wpidM 
H Weil at the eilimation in which our journal is held bj its equiralent of common silt (muriata of loda,) 
by our patrons there: andgjpsum, (sulphale of lime,) tut ii of no momtBt 

"I wish 1 could send jou a larger list of ,ub- ! •'«'tl?«r "'" JutpWic acid in thesulphateofwdaba 
•eribeli,but have determined, wheneyer one offers, a"Ociated with soda or an j oOier bwe,and Iber^ 
K» tend it without wailing for an additional number, »"'' contained m Ihe latter part of the ron«>^ 
aa etch one will then act as an agent. 1 am pleastd i*"""" » "Vi^^J "■"« of ll" phoaphorio acid in Um 
to belicTe that your joumti is working a moat salu- ' phosphates of lime and magnesia. The ammonta la 
Uij influence on our agricultural interesu. Our "»" ""I? that which alreadj exisU, but all whwh 
poplB are waking up lo tlie iraproTcmenl of the soil. I n«r can 4< pombl) formed bj the elemenU compotiH 
Theturr . t. . . - - 



le turrounding countrj is well supplied with marl, '^ 



fertiliii 
The organic mailer Is of no Talue. 






«r the beat qualitv ; and our people are beginniDg to I 

apptaoiala it. I belieTe, in time, this portion of „ , 

Vlrfinia is destined to be one of the finest in the ) ^"^ '• ' 

Bute ; and the charters granted bj our lt<t Legiila- ' Annionia, . 

tore, for certain 'rail-roads, will make Petersburg , ^f,?*PT'"'j, ■■■•-:;■ ,, 

one of the moat thri»ing towns which wo hafc. =""''> ("id) ,•■••„ 

Your paper is Yerj highly TBluedbjthote who ha« ""«'■"'' "T;»"'" '?*"•''■ . ; ,.™- ,, .. , .. 

Uken it, and 1 have no doubt the circulation will No. 2, A wn, ^^firi«r artiola sold for (I tUak) 

increase. W. J. DUPUY." ISO.OO pet Ion in 1848, contained of 

— '- ' Ammonia, three-lentbt of oDC per cent. .3 

Anolher gentleman in Virginia, who has been ' Phosphates, .... 40,0 porMliL 
the mean, of obtaining a Dun^ber of lubtcribeia to ' ^l'^*- 1**"^) ■ ' .; * * «„ 1 
lb. Farmer, write, us, in remitting for .evaral ad- , Ts", co"nS o" ' " ^* 

ditional copies: Ammonia, 1. pw moL 

' Phosphates, and other ingTCdient* 

were not estimated. 

No. 4. conlsinedof 



Bonlained of 



s growing ii 



li papuiaritj in ou 
_ alter— and when »\ , 
acquaintance subscribes, he wishes it sent for imnu- N 
dioli^. liver; new subscriber urges others to take Ami 
it, and in thai waj the circulation wilt be grtatlj . Fhosphalnsi 
and, 1 hope, rapidlj Increaied." I Or^nic matter and w 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAFPELL'S FERTIUZER, 

AND GUANO. ! "•""■"■■"t »■ 

B,I.r.H«o...,«.teAr.«^n«-«. LT""' . *. -. ■. ". |^ 

T» llu Editer nf^ Jauricm FtnntT. Water and organic matler, . 36! 

DiAx Sir : — In replf to numerous enquirica made | 

of me as to Ihe comparali*e Talue of " Chappell'a | The averaga of fire tpccioHna of Ouano, 
Fertilizer, or Agricultural Sails," and Guano, 1 ed of 

sand JOU for pubticatian the follow ini analjaisof Ammonia, 5.06. more than fife ;>eri 
it, together with seieral ipecimcni of Quanoi 
CktppiU't firliliiar or JpUitUurml Sslli. 



a UophilH, 



Speciment furnished bjr Mr. 
near Wjs Mills, Talbot count;, Hd. 

One hundred parts coatains of 

Ammonia, 1. percent. 

Sulphale of Soda, ... 14. " 

Pboiphate of Lime, ... 16. " 

Phosphate of Magnesia, . . (IT. " 

Water and Organic Matter, 35. ■■ 

Sand S7. " 

FDtaah,noappreeiablet|uantit;, . 00. " 

In Iho aboie analjiia, I discarded the fraction., aa 
the constituents of a substance not compounded by 
exact weight an conitanll; liable to Ttnstioo a* ti> 
quantity, and we atbestcan onljarriteatits aicrag<> 
eompotition. In the abore, I have glren the Fertil- 
iser Ibe adrantage of the full per cent in the rslua- 
Li .. ' : the Ammonia and the Fho*- 



.5.(l6.m , _ 

Cbappel's Fertilizer, contains of ammonia 1. pw eL 

Tiie aTcrage of tour speciment of Guano, wa- 
tained of the 
Phosphates, • ^U pcf M^t- 

Chappel's FerUliier contains of the 
Phosphates, . . - . 33 per e«aL 

N. B. — Tbe above Bna1;scs of GuatM wm* aal* 
in reference to their igricullural Talue, whiak de- 
pend, almost eiclusi*elj on tbe imroonia aikd phot- 
phales, and especial attention was gifen to llitii 
lubsitncBS. The quanill; of ammonia compiubaaji 
that alread; formed, and all which ea* kc prodagad 
b; the materiali existing in it. 

Tha great difference in Ihe Ttlue of tbe diSeieat 
specimen, of guano is worth; of especial nollaa, a 
difference which can onl; be detected bj CbaaMl 
Analysis; no other teat, whether b; eight, tooeh ar 
rmtU can mHke even an apnroximalioD to ita vatia. 
The true Talue of guano, depending at it d««B en Hi 
ammonia and pbotpbatet, iti price tbonld ba In IW 
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reet ratio to the proportion of these coostituents, 
wbieh vary as you see as ref^rds the ammonia from 
(^) three-tenths of one per cent, to (9.) nine per 
cent and in the phosphates (3d.) twenty*eight per 
cent to (63.) sixty-two per cent. This difference in 
different samples, partUdlif explains the different ef- 
fiMSts which ii has produced. 

I am entirely satisfied that the same difference 
also exists in many other substances sold as man- 
aras, and unless their ralue be determined by Chem* 
iesJ Analysis, the only possible way for it to l>e as- 
eertained, those who purchase them will and do 
sailer continual disappointment and loss. 

JAMES HIGGINS, 
State Agricultural Chemist. 

JDmlon, CaroKm Oowniy, Md, 

GLOSSARY. 

By Dr. Hioours, StaU jagricuUHTtd Chemitt. 

Elbmekt, a simple body — Elementary bodies are 
Ihoae which are not composed of two or more differ' 
aU substances. 

Atom, the smallest particle of matter necessarily 
incapable of further division. 

Chbiiical Affinitt, or ArriNirr, is that proper- 
ly of the atoms of bodies which causes them to form 
new combinations, producing new bodies different 
firom those which existed previous to the develope- 
ment of this property. It is the force which occa- 
aioos the union of d^erent kinds of matter, whether 
aimple or compound, and the greater the difference 
of the properties of bodies the stronger appears to 
be this species of attraction between them. 

Acu>, a substance whether sweet, sour or taste- 
less, which combines with bates, forming with them a 
class of bodies called salts. 

Base, a term extended to embrace a larg^e ^oup 
—compounds of the metals, (with the exception of 
ammonia) with those substances which support com- 
bustion — which having any taste are not sour, which 
ara not disposed to unite with each other, but unite 
readily with acids forming with them a class of 
bodies called salts. 

Alkali, an Arabic word applied to bodies having 
a peculiar caustic taste, in all of their properties the 
reverse of acids — all alkalies are bases. Caustic 
potash is a familiar example of an alkali. 

Salts, bodies formed by the union of an acid and 
a base, having properties distinct from either the 
acid or the base which enter into its composition. 

Gas, matter existing in an nriform state, differ- 
ing from vapour in requiring a much greater force 
for its condensation. It has different names accord- 
ing to the substance of which it is composed; some* 
times it exists as an element, and is then named from 
some prominent characteristic — thus we have car- 
bonic oxide gas, composed of carbon and oxygen ^pd 
oxygen gas, which is an element. 

OxTGBN, a g^as most extensively diffused through- 
out nature, always in combination with some other 
substance, either mechanically, as in the air; or 
chemically as in water. It has strong affinity for al- 
most all oodles, and received its name from two 
Greek words, oxiu, signifying sour or acid, and gen- 
ttafiw, to produce, because when first discovereid it 
was supposed to be the sole cause of acidity — it 
sometimes is called vital Aia, because it is necessary 
to the life of animals and vegetables. 

CoMBUiTiotr.— The union of oxyen with any other 
body accompanied by light and beat 

Oxidation.— The union of oxygen with another 



body without the eoneurrenoe of light and heat. 
When oxygen unites with metals it produces what 
is called Rust. 

HTDKOQBtr. — A body very extensively diffused 
through the world, forming a large part of all vege- 
table matter, and about two thirds of all water. It 
is the lightest of all bodies, and on that account 
used to fill balloons ; with oxygen It forms water. 
This is a good example of the change produced by 
affinity; here two invisible bodies unite to form a 
third different in all of its physical properties fh>m 
those of which it is composed. It receives its name 
from two Greek words, Jfiuior, signifying water, and 
Oennadnf to produce, because without it water can- 
not l>eformea. 

NiTKOoBtr. — A gas very extensively diffused thro* 
the world, entering largely into the composition of 
plants and animals, and forming about eight-tenths 
of the air we breathe; with hydrogen it forms ammo- 
nia. It is sometimes called azote, from a word signi- 
fying not, and zoe, life, because when breathed alone, 
life'will cease to exist. 

Ammonia. — A compound of hydrogen and nitrogen, 
and venr generally diffused throughout nature, being 
a genial product of the decay of animals and vegeta- 
bles; it exists in the air we breathe, as has been sat- 
isfactorily proven, united to carbonic acid. It is 
called ammonia, because first made in large quanti- 
ties at the Temple of Jupiter, Jupiter Ammon, from 
the dung of camels — when united to carbonic acid it 
forms what is familiarly known as smelling salts, 
volatile alkali, from its great volatility ; hartshorn, 
&c. 

Carbon. — Chareoal in common language ; forms a 
very large proportion of the structure of animals and 
vegetables, and is the residue left when they are 
subjected to a red heat, without the access of air. 
Coilce is the charcoal from coal — Ivory Black is the 
chareoal from bones — Lamp Black the charcoal 
from Resin. The Diamond is but crystal ized char- 
coal, and Black Lead contains from 90 to 95 per 
cent, of it. Wood charcoal has the property of ab- 
sorbing many times its volume of different gases, and 
of giving them up again when heated. This depends 
entirely on its mechanical structure, all porous sub- 
stances acting in the same way to a greater or less 
extent. 

Carbonic Acid, formed by the union of oxygen 
with carbon, and exists in the gaseous form when 
not combined with some other body; it is extensively 
diffused through the earth, air and water — it is al- 
ways produced by the burning of wood, and is ex- 
pired from the lungs of animals in breathing. It is 
found formed with quick lime, common air slacked 
lime, and with it, forms marble and the different tb- 
rieties of lime-stone, from which it is expelled by 
burning. It is the escape of thb acid which produces 
effervescence when soda or seidlitz powders are 
mixed, and which also causes effervescence when 
vinegar is poured upon marl. 

It is this gas which sometimes causes death to per- 
sons who go down into welH; it extinguishes burn- 
ing bodies, and is called from this fact firb-damp, 
sometimes also cAoibe-damp, Irom its causing when 
breathed spasms of the windpipe. Death has some- 
times occurred to persons sleeping in a close room, 
from the production of this gas by a pan of burning 
chareoal. 

This is another good example of the changes pro- 
duced by affinity; here chareoal which can be seen, 
felt and handled, when united to oxygen, assumes the 
gaseous form, becoming invisible and intangible. 
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Alumina or Aluminc is pure clay — it abounds in 
Fuller^s earth, in puddling clay, in the earth of 
which briclis and pipes arc made, and in alum, as 
when perfectly pure it is while, but in soils wliere it 
always exists, it is colored by the oxide or rust of 
iron. That which b generally known as clay is a 
compound of pure clay and silicic acid — its use is to 
form a part of the structure of the plant, and is 
moreover very beneficial in absorbing moisture and 
gases from the atmosphere, which are needed by the 
growing plant. It is the uxide or rust of a metal 
called aluminum. Oxide of Iron is the rust of iron, 
just as Alumina is the rust of Aluminum. 

Iron is susceptible of three degrees of oxidation — 
the first called the Protoxide, is seldom met with in 
an uncombined state. The second, the Black Oxide, 
from its color, and the Magnetic Oxide, from its be« 
ing slightly magnetic. The scales which fly from a 
red hot bar of iron is of this degree of oxidation. — 
The Black Sund used to du-st paper after being writ- 
ten on is composed of Silicic Acid united to iron in 
this degree ol oxidation. The per oxide is that de- 
gree of oxidation in which iron most generally exists 
in soils giving them color. It is also the cause of 
the red color in the common house brick. Its use 
in soils is very similar to alumina. 

Silica, Silicic Acid, is pure sand, and is produc- 
ed by the combination of oxygen with a body called 
silicon, though without any taste is yet essentially an 
acid, behaving in the same manner as other acids do. 
when properly brought into connection with a base^ 
that is, it forms a salt. It forms Rock, Crystal, Quartz, 
Flint, and common gravel. It forms by far the 
largest part of all soils, generally from eighty to 
sometimes even as much as ninety-eight per cent. 
Its principal use is in combination with other sub- 
stances, as potash, soda, &c. to form the stalk of 
wheat, corn, oats, &c. 

Green Sand, is a Silicate of Potash and Lime, that 
is, Silicic Acid united chemically to these substances. 

Ferruginous Sand, is sand united to the oxide of 
iron. 

SiLicious Sand is common white river sand. 

Phosphoric Acid is the acid of bones, just as car- 
bonic acid is the acid of limestone and marble. It 
is formed by the union of phosphorus and oxygen — 
and with bones forms a classi of salts called phot- 
phatts. It forms more than fifty per cent, of all bony 
matter, exists in fish, in sea-water, in oyster-shells, 
and in lime burnt from ihem, in the excrement of men 
and animals, particularly in the urine in guano; some- 
times in marls in soils, in combination with different 
bases, and is necessary in food to form the bones of 
animals. It is always found in the seed of grain that 
is used for food, generally in combination with mag- 
nesian lime and ammonia, hence soils must contain 
these substances or grain cannot be formed from 
them. Were an animal fed on food containing none 
of the phosphates, it could not have bones. 

It bears the same relation to phosphorus as sul* 
pburic acid, (oil of vitriol) does to sulphur. 

(To be contiaued.) 



Potatoes. — We have received a lot of potatoes, 
from Thos. J. Saxlon, Esq. of Dorchester county, 
the largest and finest in appearance we have ever 
seen — 31, without being particularly selected, fill- 
ing a half bushel measure, and having tried them, we 
consider them equal to the Mercers for the table. — 
The? are sent for Exhibition at the State Society's 
Hall. We do Dot know of any of them being for sale. 



THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

This root, though a native of Brazil, it perfectly 
hardy, and will keep well in the open groundi 
throughout the winter, when it will be ready to be 
harvested in spring, to be fed out to the cattle or 
hogs, or it may be harvested in the fail, and pre- 
served the same way as potatoes are kept throogh 
the winter. 

Though it would have been better that they bed 
been planted last month, they m^y still be put in up 
to the middle of this month, with a certainty of their 
yielding a good crop, say from .400 to 600 bosbeb 
per acre. Any farmer who may have a few aeres, 
which he can spare, permanently, for the purpoie, 
would do well to appropriate it to a patch of arti- 
chokes, as, when once planted with them, be nay 
rely upon such ground yielding him good crops for 
several years, as the smallest part left in the earth 
will vegetate the succeeding year. As we have 
before had occasion to remark, in some parts of the 
West, particularly in Tennessee, it is the custom to 
turn the hogs in iheir patches of artichokes, in tbe 
fall. These animals, thus placed, go 'instinctively 
to work, gather and consume the roobt. without re* 
quiring any care in watering, as, from the nature of 
the tubers, sufficient water is supplied by them. It 
is customary, where hogs are thus turned in to cater 
for themselves, after they have done, to manure and 
harrow over the ground. Treated in this way, good 
crops may be raised for many successive years, pro* 
vided the grounds be cultivated each succeeding 
season, so as to keep it open and free from weeds 
and grans, without the trouble of annual piantingii 
and thus may the farmer bring his hogs, every fall, 
to the pen in the best possible condition to have their 
fat hardened with com, thtrreby saving at least half 
the grain ordinarily used in fattening them. 

Preparation of the Seed, — Cut the tubers so as lo 
leave 2 eyes to each set *, dry the wounds with ashes 
or plaster, the same way as in the case of potatoes. 

Manuring, Preparation of the Ground, and PJianfiaf . 
— Plough the ground decply,harrow thoroughly, and 
roll it; then lay off furrows three feet wide, foor 
inches deep, north and south ; that done, place about 
2 inches in depth of manure, such as for potatoes, hi 
the furrows, and drop the sets thereou, 18 inches 
apart; cover with the plough, and roll, so u to 
bring the earth into immediate contact with the sets, 
and secure easy germination. 

Culture. — Their culture is the same as that of com 
or potatoes, the great object being to keep the soil 
open to atmospheric influences, and the plants clear 
of weeds. 

While an acre would yield from 4 to 600 busbeh, 
half a bushel of the roots, divided into two meah, 
per day, in addition to the long provender usuallv 
iVid to milch cows, would keep them in millc throogb 
the winter and spring, and secure a plentiful supply 
of cream and butter ; or the roots might be fed to 
tbe store hoj^s, and serve to economise the com. 

When intended to be fed out through the winter, 
the roots must be harvested in the fall and stored 
away for preservation, in the same way as other 
roots. 

The soil best adapted to their successful culture b 
a deep sandy loam, though they will yield well in 
any dry soil of a friable nature. 

Quantity of Seed per ^iere.-- 12 bushels of the tobeni 
if properly cut into sets, will plant an acre. 

An acre of artichokes will keep 5 milch cowi UXt$ 
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supplied with the suecuUnt portion of their food from 
tbfl Isl of November till the first cf May, securing 
Ibem, during that period, with the means of secreting 
milli. Thrice a week a little salt should be strewn 
orer their feed. 

DR. MORTON'S GREAT CORN CROP. 

In accordance with the request made in our last 
to P. P. Nalle, Esq., of Culpepper, Va., to give us 
the particulars of the extraordmarj crop of corn 
Bade by Dr. Morton, we have received through that 
'gentleman the following statement made by Dr. M. 
After testifying to the high character of the gentle- 
men who signed the certificates, Dr. Morton says : 

" The first acre on my Slate Hill farm (Culpepper) 
n seldom overflowed, consequently not as rich as 
the larger portion of my low grounds. I, therefore, 
gave it a light manuring, by penning my cattle vn it 
a short time. In February, a bushel of plaster was 
Mwn over it; the land was then ploughed with a 
Mt/ormick plough, No. 12, drawn by 3 hordes, a 
subsoil plough (of my own construction) following 
IB the furrow. The two ploughs averaged about 13 
inches deep. Late in April, the second bushel of 
plaster was given it, and the land thoroughly har- 
rowed. On the evening of the last day of April, 
tad the first day of May, the com was planted in 
lOwa two feet apart and one foot in the drill, and 
.4>vered by a large two horse harrow, (my favorite 
aode of covering corn, as it gives the corn an addi- 
lilDDal working.) When about 1 foot high, the sin- 
gle coulter passed twice in the row, passed by a 
saall cultivator once in the middle. It was then 
thinned to one sialk, and nicely wed out. When 
about waist high, the hoes passed through it, and the 
third bushel of plaster was sown over it. Here the 
cultivation ended. The second acre, on my Soldier's 
Rest farm, (Orange Co.) is a rich alluvial soil, sub- 
ject to overflow, receiving, from every freshet, a 
licaTY deposit. It was well ploughed some time in 
April, with No. 12 M'Cormick, but was neither ma- 
nured nor subsoiled. About the 10th of May, it 
was well harrowed, and planted as the first acre. 
It received one additional working with the cultiva- 
tor, but had only one bushel of piaster, which was 
aown over the corn, immediately after the last culti- 
vation. For the production of the two acres, I 
refer you to the certificate. 

I will add, my whole crop was a good one — pro- 
nounced by many gentlemen the best they had ever 
seen — and will state, upon my own authority, I 
gathered and measured, from three and a half con- 
tiguous acres on my State Hill farm, 87 barrels and 
3 pecks of corn ; and from about 40 acres, nearly 
600 barrels, and confidently believe, but for the two 
freshets of Ociobei and November, would have ex- 
ceeded 600. Yours respectfully, 

Geokoc Morton." 
We, the . undersigned, do hereby certify that, 
during la>t fall, (1847) by the request of Dr. Geo. 
Morton, of Slate Hill, Culpepper Co., we were 
present at the gathering and measuring of the corn 
grown on an acre of land on his "Soldier's Rest" 
farm, in Orang-^, the acre having been surveyed by 
Col. Robert Alexander, in the presence of several of 
us. and it me^isured 23 barrels, 3 bushels and 3 
pecks. We have no doubt some was destroyed by 
the extraordinary freshet in October, which was 
entirely over it. Dr. Morton sold, at the pile, in 
our presence, to Dr. Thomas Wharton, (one of the 



undersigned) 20 barrels of the same for 50 dollars 
cash. Given under our hands, this 22d day of Feb., 
1848. [Signed by Thos. Wharton, P. P. Nalle, 
Thos. Hawiey, Geo. Pannill, Sr., and Geo. Wallis.] 

By u precihc calculation, allowing for what Dr. 
Morton's lot falls short of an acre, the product, at 
that rate, per acre, is — 28 barrels, 3 bushels, 3 pecks, 
3 quarts, 1 pint and ? of a gill. 

October, 23d, 1847. Robert Albxandkr. 



ON THE APPUCATION OF GUANO. 

March 22d, 1849. 
To the Editor of the t^meriean Farmer, 

I have noticed, in the Farmer for this month, your 
answer to a Petersburg, Va., enquirer, in regard to 
the best method of applying guano, in the hill, to a 
com crop. 1 cannot but agree with you in your 
opinion, that the application of manure to the hill, 
especially the coarse manure of farm yards, is too 
partial to be permaifent in effect ; nor do I think it 
will be practiced generally by farmers of experience, 
who have an interest in the permanent improvement 
of their lands. In relation to guano, however, 
without presuming to dissent from one of your infor- 
mation in such matters, 1 will merely state facts 
that have come under my observation — my infer* 
ences from those facts — and leave you to judge 
whether I am right or wrong in concluding that the 
most profitable method of applying guano to a com 
crop, is in the hill. 

I used, last year, three tons of Peruvian guano in 
the corn crop, and 1 ton of Peruvian, with three tons 
of Chilian, in corn land, seeded with wheat last fall. 
The whole of the guano applied to the corn was 
sown broadcast, at the rate of 350 lbs. to the acre, 
with the exception of two bushels or 120 lbs., re- 
served for an experiment. The land lay in four foot 
ridges, and was so poor that even poverty grass was 
scarce on it. The guano was sown with a swinging, 
low cast, the sower walking in the furrows between 
the ridges ; so that the greater part of it, necessarily, 
fell in the furrows. One and a half bushels of plas- 
ter was then sown on the guano, and followed imme- 
diately by two ploughs, listing over the old furrows, 
and ploughing out the ridges. By this method, all 
the guano, with the exception of that on foar lists, 
ploughed previous to sowing, was turned under. 
The four rows listed before sowing, were ploughed 
out after sowing — turning under all the manure but 
that which fell in the list. I wish you to remark 
particularly that two-thirds of the guano on these 
four rows was turned under — the list$ only having it 
on the surface. The land was crossed deep by rows 
four feet apart, and planted with corn rolled in plas- 
ter, and covered by a one horse harrow, running on 
the ridge or list, to the last 5,500 hills, in which the 
two bushels of reserved guano, mixed with one of 
plaster, was dropped, at the rate of a handful to 
four hills, (such a handful as would be taken of 
wheat to sow at the rate of two bushels to the acre,) 
leaving one peck of the mixture nnapplied. A hoe- 
ful of earth was then thrown in each hill, separating 
the guano from the corn, which was planted in the 
manner already stated. The whole field was then 
rolled. The cultivation was two harrowings, two 
ploughings, and a levelling with flukes in July. The 
increase over the last crop, on the same land, was 
from three to four barrels to the acre, with a differ- 
ence scarcely perceptible, either in stock or ear, 
between the com on the land guanoed in the hill, 
and that on the land broadcast at the rate of S50 
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Ibi. per acre. The corn on the four rows guanoed 
after the lists were ploughed, was the merest trifle 
better than unimproTed land corn, growicg alongside 
of it. 

I believe it may fairly be inferred from these 
facts, that, as 50 lbs. in the hill, per acre, produced 
the same effect, almost, as 350 lbs. broadcast, nearly 
300 lbs. of the broadcast was thrown away, as far as 
the corn crop was concerned; and as the wheat 

Sloughed in with 150 lbs. of guaRO broadcast, last 
111, has awaked from its winter sleep, and appears 
more green and flourishing than wheat on the land 
to which 350 lbs. was applied last spring, then 150 
lbs. at least, of the spring's application, is lost to the 
wheat Ag^in, as 50 lbs. in the hill had nearly the 
effect of 350 lbs. broadcast, and as 350 lbs. broad- 
cast and DO part turned under the lists where the 
oom stood, had almost no effect, I may justly con- 
clude that the way to secure the greatest amount of 
benefit to a corn crop, and pi#fit to the plantation, 
from euano, is to place it, in small quantities, direct- 
ly unoer the plant, where it can do its work without 
being disturbed by plough, fluke or harrow. 

Toucan, sir, make what use of this communication 
you may Judge proper. I have to gouge from a worn 
out soil every red cent 1 expend in its improvement; 
and 1 wish, most sincerely, some one had given me 
the information relating to this manure, which I 
have now, at the cost of $100 worth of guano, 
thrown away. That amount, applied to my wheat, 
would have doubled my chance for a crop at the 
coming harvest. Very respectfully, 

A Kztn Farmer. 



Cecil Co. Agricultural Socibtt. — The meeting 
of this Society took place on the 4th ult., at Elkton; 
on which occasion, the Hon. Jas. A. Pearce delivered 
an address, which, the Elkton Whig says, was able, 
interesting and practical. The Society have re- 
quested a copy of the address for publication, and 
we are happy to learn that Mr. P. has consented to 
furnish the same. Mr. Pearce, notwithstanding his 
public duties in the councils of the nation, and his 
extensive legal practice, have taken up much of his 
time, has been very extensively engaged in farming, 
and has brought into a high state of cultivation a 
large estate in Kent county, which, when it came 
into his possession, was nearly valueless. The re- 
sults of his experience and close observation were, 
DO doubt, presented in his address, and we look for 
it with much interesi, knowing that our readers will 
receive gratification and instruction therefrom. 

Elkton, ApnUth, 1849. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Cecil county Agri- 
cultural Society met in Elkton, to-day, and was call- 
ed to order, by the President at 4 o^clock P. M. 

In the absence of the Secretary, H. Vanderford, 
Jr. was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

Hon. James Alfred Pearce, having been invited to 
address the society, was introduced to the large and 
respectable audience present, and proceeded to de- 
liver a very able address, eminently practical in its 
character, and abounding in valuable information, 
derived principally from his own experience as a 
practical agriculturist. 

It was received with demonstrations of applause, 
and at the conclusion, Richard C. Hollyday submit- 
ted the following motion : 

That this Society tender to Mr. Pearce a vote of 
thanks for his very able and practical address. 
Which was adopted. 

On motion of Thomas S. Thomas, Esq. a commit- 



tee of three was appointed by the Chair, to 
copy of the address for publicatioo; vIb: 
Thomas, Gilpin and Hollyday. 

Richard 1. Foard, Esq. from the eommi 
pointed at a former meeting, submitted a C 
tion which was read and adopted : 

On motion of Jos. W. Veazey, Esq. Hoi 
Alfred Pearce, was elected an honorary iw 
the society, and the committee appoiDt^l to 
the publication of his address, were inaUniet 
form him of the same. 

On motion of Samuel B. Foard, Esq, M 
Jones, of New Castle county, Delaware, y 
elected an honorary member of the 8( 
Maj. Jones was invited to address the 8oe 
declined on account of the lateness of the be 
acknowledged, in suitable terms, the honor c 
upon him by the Society, in electing him tc 
ry membership. 

On motion of Greo. W. Oldham, Esq. tlu 
adjourned. H. Vanderfobd, 

Sec.pr 

WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

Ere we call attention to the work to be i 
month, we will remind the ladUt that it it 
that the display of vegetables, flowers vk 
the next Maryland ^grieuUwral Fair, will e 
brilliancy, any similar exhibition of the le 
that reliance is placed upon the fair dau 
our State to make it so. 

Now to the work. First, 

Melons— From the 1st to the lOth of th 
will be a good time to plant water meloB 
leupes and musk melons. These fruits i 
planted as remotely apart in the garden ai 
of it will allow ; indeed, it would be better 
one kind be raised in the garden: those 
particular, never grow them in the sam 
ground. 

Cymblins. — These should be planted the 1 
in this month. 

Sweet Potatoes should be planted as eai 
month as the ground can be prepared. Tb 
should be a compost of rotten dung, m 
ashes — 2 parts of the first, 1 of the second 
the latter. 

£ar{y Com, for roasting ears, cannot be 
soon. 

Early Cauliflowers.^ U you have plan 
delicious vegetable, place them out withou 

Sowif^ Caulifloteer Seed, — Sown seed a 
convenient, for a late crop. 

Early Cabbages.— }( you planted out earl; 
of cabbages last fall, earth them up, and o 
keep them clean. If you have plants i 
them out the first seasonable day, takio 
Vianure and prepare the ground thoroughl 

Sowing Cabbage Seed, — The seed of caj 
tended for early fall use, cannot be too ea; 

Borecole* — Sow seeds of Borecole, foi 
winter and spring use. 

BrocoH. — If your plants are, as they oi 
of sufficient size, transplant them the first i 
day. 

Feas, — Plant a bed of peas, to luceeed tl 
you planted last month. 
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— All TBrietict of beioi, biuh *l well m 
laM b« pIsDled Ihi Gni week in Ihb monlb. 
*e « lucceuive inppN of kidotj tod otber 
sans, it is beat to drill in a few rowi averj 
liree wtrln durinf ihii and celt taonlh. 
Bit (o plant B bed of Lima btou. 
I. — If jrour plinli ire readj, let ttaeni out, 
■eed >1 intamliDf two orthrao waek*, 
>nt the MKton. Ai your pliDti becOBa oi" 
: itxe, tie up the headi, to procnoie Ibeli 

SalMding, of ill kindi. mij now b« mwd. 

tt. — So* radiib wed the Bnl week In tbii 

ud repeal eTer; two weeks. 

L — Sow tpinacb leed, oTerf '■>''' *>' ***> 

ing Ibis and neit month. 

ft, CmrM an<{ bait —Drill Id ■ bed of 

r fall sod winter use. Ifjou were pro rideot 

low last month, be careful lo tbic out the 
Jie piinnips to atand 4 inches apart, tbe 

iocheE, and the beets rigbl iDcbei apart in 

— ir fou haie celery plauli, prick 

saw seed for a principal erop. 

VW Btii. — If jour asparapia beds are 

lean Ibem. 

— See that jour onion beds are kepi clean 

t, tbe ground open, but do not hill up tbe 

— Tbin out jour earlj tumi 
. 10 as lo prolong jour aupplj. 
' — Sow some double parslej seed. 
tr reriUibU Oytttr Plant — Tbis delicious 

1 should now be sown. A -few rowa drilled 
erTC a (olerablj siied ranilj. 

«t — KaTB TDu plsnte readj to set out I If 
em out. If Dot, >ow lome leed. Sow on ■ 
inured, well dug, and well 

3 ht before sowi ■" ~ 
of peppers ai 
lis month as possible, 
seed should now be sown. 
-Gel in jour okra the fint 10 dajrs of this 

liMau.— The seed ahould be 

the present noiith. 

Hi--Miiicitut Herbi.—Saw and tnnsplaDt 

[Wu.—GiiB jour fruit trees a painting with 
) of soft soep, flour of lulpbur ud table 
e in the proportion of 1 gallon soft aoap, 1 
of sulphur, and 1 quart salt. Brash the 
I before sppljing the mixture. If there is 
.been, scrape it olT, and applj a prettj thick 
n the ground upwards to the litntM. 
WT) Btdi.—]t the weather abould be dry, 
ur ilrawberrlei. 

ill close our hints of the month bf adBon- 
I to keep tbeir gardens, at all timca, free 
ids and grau — the earth well stirred, and, 
ions of draught, to hare the several plots 
ig *e;etablei well watered. 
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■t AsaiccLTPBAL SociETT has been fomed 
isin. A number of the leading men in tbe 
enfaged in it. 



FLOEICVLTURE. 

Pnpartdfir tiu Jnurien Ftrmtr, ^ S. Ftail, Hand. 
WORK FOR MAT. 

•fimaal FlaiBtr Stedi, if not sown before, should 
now be attended to. 

CmmtlHtviM now have Gnithed their mwlh, and 
should be sjrinced frequentlt over their foliage. 

DaUidi should be plintecl out towards the latter 
end of the month, and the fint week in June. 

GcrmnDni or Ptlargonituiu sbould ban plentj of 
water; and if in water, should be protected frotn the 
scorching rajs of the sun. 

Tubcraui, T^gtr fiowtrt, Blmiiiihua, and otber 
summer flowering bulbs, sbould be plaDted imme- 
diatelj. 

Tflidrr .ffmiwZi, fown Id pots or boxes, in March 



plenljorairaod moderate supplies of w 
Seta, Vtrbmat, and other summer flowering plaati, 

maj be planted out, with success, this Dioatn. 
Jxmitt should harn plenlj of water. 



THE LATE FROST. 

BAL-rmoaa, April 34th, 1849. 
To tiu BJUor tf Ou Jnuruei fanner. 

The various aceouola of the late frost, from diflar- 
eot psns of the Union, agree thst it has been more 
destructive to vegetalioo than for manj jears prs- 
vious. On esammiag the blossoms of fruit trees, I 
And nearlj everj one deitrojed. (the earljonea,) 

""' omameolal flowering staraba, 

if Msrjland. 

biaese plants (which we are 
.. much indebted to, for their eailj bloom) are, 
trilb one or two exceptions, all lone. Cvdoula, Ja- 
pooica or Japan Quince, Pjrus Speclabile, or flqw- 
ering apple, and Camellia Japonica, or Japan nee, 
"the flowers of which are not Injured in the least," 
while the MaEDolia Glauca or Swamp Magnolia Tri- 
pelala or Umbrella tree. Magnolia Accuminata, or 
Cucumber tree, (these are native of Marjland) 
Magnolia Hacrophvlla, Flowering Aab, and manj 
other varieties, are entirely desirojed. 

Bj these severe late trotU, if thej prove that manj 
trees suffer from the rapid ebanges ofheat and cold,. 
Ibej show that olheta are more hirdj, such as hu- 
loniB Imperialis, "from the mountains of India," ft 
tree of peculiar character, forming itt huds earlj in 
the fall, at the end of each branch, the Sower sterna 
resembling a miniature tree, froia G lo 12 or 14 
inches In length, Also Spirea F run ifol is Plena, fhun 
Tartar;, a low eroning shrub, coiered all over with 



The kitchen garden hw luSeied very considerable. 
Many of the gardeners around the city are plough- 
ing up their early crop*. The only waj I caD.*e. 
count for such a general sweep, was the want of 
moisture in the atmosphere, and warm weather we 
bad for two weeks previous, as the thermometer only 
fell to 34, or B degrees below freesinp; point, a de- 
gree of cold that ,would not have ailected man; of 
the plants that were injured, had there been a aufi- 
cienc] of moisture. SAMUEL FEAST. 

F. S. I send jou • Camellia flower, cut Irom 
one of Dr. Ednoodson's trees, in the npeo giDund, 
powing in a north west exposure, and ibaded with 
large tr«es. 8. F. 
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fluted coJumni; tba cjriitider u 
an cail in one pieco. Ttx en 
of the shaft reils on the pillar k 
Ihelopot the rrame; tba othai 
aupporled bj a bracket ■tUeho 
boilsr. The imall cjlindsritu 
Iween the Engine aod Boiler, • 
seated in the cut, ii the beater 
denier, and ia filled with a eoU « 
pipe. On an arm oaal on the M 
heater real* the p>*emor; thi 
cAnitituling a Iwaaiilul maebi 
auperiority comitti in iti ainpll 
compaelneat. Thej are plaes 
3d and 3d storiei of buildiOBa [ 
ating printing preiaea, or for I 
purpote where power ia rtouire 
maj be pjaced oier Dr; Ooo^ 
with perreelaaretT, there being 
daD;:er from fire than with an' 
alcTe — nor of damage bj waM 
plates on which tbej alaod ar* 
ed with a groDVe or irencb, « 
the waste water ii collected, i 



>f heaTj wrought iroD, wbi 
it itreat ilrength. 

Thej can ba used in the ei 
Timber— also for Thraahittc, i 
~ propalling Corn and uol 



. _ safe, and durable, ftnd c 

:i of ordinary capacity.— The j sre made of Tarioiis aitet, from 3 to 30 borae^om 

horte.power, and boiler, which ia a medium aice, coala |6CI0 — a 3 hone-power, and boiler, tSOO. 

are a number of Ihem In uae, whieb can b« aeeu in tbti citj, and have gi>en general aatianictioii, 

warrant Ihem in areij respect. C. W. BEINTLET St CO 

maj 1-lL E. Falb Areuue, near Fratt^lreet Bridge, Balli 



PLANTING CORN, &c. BY MACHINERY. 

THE aobseriban 
making their I 
Marrland C()RN E 
which after aerar 
(rial, tbej are pta| 
recomtaend tbem ai 
field machine now I 
tured. The conatll 
remarkablj almpt 
atrong enough to ba 
bj the most earal 
hand, in the roogbl 
valed fields. — Cora 
Pean, Beet, Turnip, 
Broom Com, Paiml 
ftc. can be dritled p 
and at inj dasirad 
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CHAPPELL'3 FERTILIZER. 
L Sands will ubl'iKe me by publishing the fol- 
letter, from R. H. Wortiiingtom, Esq., 
experience as a practical farmer is well 
I have received equally satisfactory testi- 
'rom other sources, which, if you will permit, 
>ublish hereafter — I can produce vuch an ar- 
facts going to show the great fertilizing pow- 
ny agricultural salts as willconviuce the most 
jlou<. Respectfully, 

il 27, M9. P. d. Chappell. 

Baltiuore Couktt, March 26, 1849. 

P S. Chappell— .Dear Sir: — I lake great plea- 
I contributing to the already acquired fame of 
lily of your ^'A^ri'-ultural Salts." The one 
id barr«U which I procured from you, I ap- 

about 60 aores of worn-out land — which I 
in whe;Al, and harrowed in with your ** Fer- 

,** and the rcr<iill, thus far, I assure you, has 

ted my ni')st sanguine expectations. 

litted sowing one land with the Salts, about the 

of the fii'ld, and must remark, there will be 

Id. The clover which was flowed at the same 

)ok^ projiortionately promising — and what 1 

iritnessed of the good etTects of its agency as a 

lizer,^' can ssifely say, that 1 consider myself 

remnticnitt'd and fully justified in my pur* 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

R. H. WORTHINGTOX, 
Diamond Ridge. 

Honor to whoiu Honor Is due. 

1 siibitcrihiT would »ay to the Agricultural pari of the 
coijiiiiuniiy thai Iw lech thaukiul for the |>atrnuiife he 
!ivf«l (or tuc iu'it 16 yeum, oiid ia particular lor tlie latft 
ill ijnn<.'ii.-<ter, P.i. 

ubsorihor alter a fcries ofyunrs oxpnriincntinif, has in- 
:iif grcattMi ini^irovoinuiit in Grain FniiM or WinnowioK 
I the riiiicd states, to hit* kiiowlvdfe, aud does in 
!tit:r, fa^t'jr, clicapiT and cleaner Uiun any other. I 
e half a l>(i>tii'i oi clie.it, half >i bu5h<;l of cockle, and 
,h It oik; peck ol vvlicai, and in one clcanini; take all the 

and ni.iKf it pfrfccUy clt;Hn lor need. For I'aiit cleoii- 
m Kivr litouMaiiilH oi certiticati'd and fcconiinendalioiis 
c grt'iiiv^t rarinciK in the K^tnieM nri'cni»vlvani«, Dcla- 
laryland, New Jers<?y, and Virjtinia. I iiavo nUo nent 

that were oidertid to Ohio and North Carolina. 
inute» my C>unlinit>d I'atcnt Milt chaffed 167 bu«h«'ld ol 
-and otln 1^ I ran ^^^'ti who xay they have chafled 1000 
per day, >Ir. Iloicoiub, Dela., and Mt. Thomas Ward, 
ninty, Md. 

'aiiit have taken the premium nt 16 dificrcnt exhibitions 
linn InipleinenLs ; hik ol' which prennum.4 and two hII- 
luld wr.Tv. award'-d lH.-t fall, viz: The i'hiladel|iliia A^- 
al Society, at thi: Ki-iii^ s^uii, on the 6th of Octol>er, 
G New i;a!«tie Acricuiiiiral .*<ociely, October II th, the 
Holly, ^N. J.) Siiciety.Ocuibcr lltii,at Newiou, Bucks 
, October l:2:li, at Ji-tlVrMHiville, Montgomery County, 
tober ].*jth. ■Mai>hiid .*^tate Aiincnllural Society, held 
more, on tin; 9ih and 10th of Noveinlitr, 1818, a t^ilver 
(roni the rranklin Inmitute, on llio dTth of October, 
id i>ne irtnii the luiciety at K:uiton. eautem vhore, Md., 
le 17th ol Novvinber la^t. The ciuninittee^ ol'Uie sev 
ifctics, stati- in their report that they consider thiit Fan 

coiriph'te and excillunt Machine,*' deserving tho at- 

ot' every r.iriiier. 

jndersi^ncil alno ltn.i (!ho|i« nt New Hope, Bucks coun- 
Elktoii, r«!Cil conniy. Maryhind. 
hlls nnuiuiactiirrd by nie have my name on them. I 
\\:t to tho piiblir to «ell Tati-nt Ki;hii4 on ren'«onable 
B'f 1 have I. u- whole I'nitcd .States in xell, and being en- 
a other b-HinoMM 1 canoot leave lionfe to sell Uicm. 
idncemt MiM arc now offered to n'/ents to »eli KJirhtn. In 
y Uie public w«)iiid be mure iHMietJlied by I'aid liuprov- 

• 

:t to mc, J..ineasler rny Post Office, Lanra«ter county, 

JoirV BAM BUKOUUH, Patentee. 
itedMarch»)lli,lH47. 

.—1 would heicby caution the public not to tninlanTOf 
Mit4 on my a'-crmni, n;* I will not pay any such debts; 
« beeu my pruciic*t tur the Ia:»t sixteen year^. 
It. JOHN BAMBO&OUOH. 



IMPORTANT TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 

TIHK undersigned most reHpectt'ully call the attention of 
Tobacco Flanterfl to their Chemical preparntiun (or the 
impnivcmentofthe growth aud quality ofthis plant. Their 

C reparation will be known as " Keitlcwcll &, Davioon'i* T(»- 
acco tieneratur," and Is mannfhctnred expremily for tlie ob- 
ject indicated— the utmost carennd investi^tion having been 
made to secure all the inorganic elements necessary to in 
growth and quality. Its tffeci up«ui poor aiid imp<iverished 
lands will require the tefitof experience to makcitjuiitly ap- 
preciated. The undersigned hone.<«ily believe that this eom- 
p<tund will prove of vast importance to the Tobacco intcreMts 
or' the Slutn ; but prefer reserving any lurther exiiretwiou of 
tlieir opinion of its qualities, sincerely hopinK, that sufficient 
enlernri'<e will not be wanting to give it a lair trial, no ditlui- 
enco how lamall tlie exporiineni. 

The material of which the " Generator** is conifKispd i:< alike 
scarce and uxpi-nNive, therefore tiiose who d.^ire to make tlie 
experiment will do well to apply early. Ji i.* put up in barrels 
of 300 lbs. each, and should be applied ii',> m tnti Kuriace of the 
ground, in quantities from two lo fiMir ■'poonfuh upon each 
iiill, according to tlie quality and condition oi the stnl. Price 
^3U per ton, or $3 per bbl. ivliirTLlSvl'ELI. & DAVISON, 

Factory, Hamburit i*tnet. Federal Hill. Oriiee at Oiter & Mc 
Conkey's, VVhoiewUe Drii^ iSuirc, N. E. cor. of Lombard and 
Hanover-streets. 

The f:ub.>cribcrs also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
inrorni ihu Farmer.^ and lManteri< ofthis State, and elsewheie, 
that they have e!*iahli.-.hed, under Uie hrni of Keltiewell ac 
Unvison,im ''Ai^'iculturul DefHU,*' in Ua'iitnore, lor the inan- 
nfacturc of CHEMICAL MANURES adapted to all descrip- 
linns of grain, "lass and toluiccn. They will, in duo hea.-<on tor 
tho fall crop;, present to the public (xu^tained by ceriitieates 

f the nblei<t cheniisis ond the mo!«t practical niid aecoinpiiriht d 
f.irmerM) th*'ir "Agricultural Kcnovator,'* a ciicmcal manure 
tor Uie rapid and permanent improvement of land, which ex- 
perience will show to lie inferior to none now atlrncting the 
attention of a;;ricnlturisu<. Orders for the Agricultural Reno- 
vator, for the corn or oats crop, will receive I'lrmnpt attention. 

Fricc, (ifiO p«r toik, iu bblii. of 300 lbs. each. 

JtlHN KETi'LKVVELL. 
WILLIAM DAVISON, Chemist. 
When tho undersi<rncd wrote their ndverusements oi (;heiii. 
ical Manure, they had not intended to present any testimonv 
of its quality, at this time ; but, uptm reflection, and feeling 
tlie importance of getting tlieir Agricultural Renovator into 
notice at an early day, they have determined to place before 
the public Uie following coiumunicatlon and anniyris. ninile by 
tlie late lamented and distinguished rnifCiisor Ducatel, m 
whose sudden death Uiu science, as well as the agricultural 
interests of Maryland, have met with no ordinary jon^. A 
name so well known as the late State Geolosist, fur high ca- 
pacity- and unMemislicd purity of character, will, it is hflicved, 
satisfy the public that, in the purchase of Uieir ariicic, .nil 
cautions of impositions, if directed against them, would Ik* 
alike t\itile aud impotent. The original communication of 
Professor Ducatel is left at the Maryland State Acricultural 
Society's Hall. KETTLE W ELL fli DAVISON. 

BALTiMoitic, April the 7th, IMil! 
Mr. John JTef/leire^i— Dear Sir* Alter witnessing the process 
thwiigh which you cany- on tlie oprrntions in Uie aianutacture 
of your /''ertiiLrtng Solu, and being periecUy s.iiisliid Uiai yon 
were proceeding aitistieally in the mauer, 1 li;ive, at your 
further request, submitted to analysis tJie re><ult of the various 
mixtures growmj out therefruu,'and 1 have to report as fol- 
low: 

Cox roaiTioN— Bi-phospbatc of Lime - . - 60 
Potassa ----.. iQ 
NitniteofSoda - - . . . ]o 
Sulphate of Ammonia - . . 5 • 
Animal Mauer i,s 

100 
It is evident, fh>m the consideration of the consittuents 01 
l!ie mixtures, as represented alwvc, that it canmu fall to be of 
inlinitc benefit to almost all kinds of m>iI. i would have no 
liesiution in recommending it to our farmers, without anv 
other ie»triction, at first, than moderate application, by yru'y 
of experiment. Of course, not having any experintce uiysuir 
of Its actual efficacy, 1 feel bound to express the laucr re^^'tnc- 
tion, without, however, euteriuiuiugmuch doubt as to Uie dnul 
result. 

I may add. that in consideration of the proportion ofoimnc' 
nudter which the mixture contains, there in rea<ion to l>elieve 
thatalnr2e proportion of ^minomVi will be evolved, which 
besides cnhauciug tlic value, will reuder it more perinnncnt! 
Further, I have no he»iuiUon in ^aying that your c impound 
of " Chemieai SoUb^* i* at leu.-t equal, if not superior, alway^i 
with tlie proviso of being JudiciouiJy applied, lo auv other Uiut 

1 have bod occa»ion to examine m* far, without excepting Uin 
DOW well known article called Pemvian Guano. 

myl Very inily, yours, 8ic. J. J. DUCATEL, CJiemisu 
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AB KfUlewill * 
>anie tiuiHHnr, 



Tot. IT. — iro. H 

CHURNS. 

'iHhIvb A^ncy Air Um bIs nT rrnMTi 
:bb iiaENitr tM tzadc it Bmtan pricM- 
B. WMrTMAlTji, 
TlcDlninl WinbouK mai Seed iiMe, 
Cor. of Li(b[ uid Pnit H., BaMmon. 

NOTICE. 

k. DavlBon bart IDCHIH Uteir aAec la Bw 
irtir (IvcB, In ill wbo dadn u 



.,.«, 



I> 1 M K . 

n prcnunl In ftinilata BbIMIm u 
..- J — . .. .... i,.^ g^„^ , 



Lin* u ilw dapnt on tlic Riek 
^ra UHi i4Reul>r->U., wlileli Uiry will wanaii n v* 
iticllnn. 11 bciBi Imrnl IVniii pon Alun I-Iiiib IHiuBa.aiwl 
ivrtiunilliillitt'iiiled rilnlu. (>nl«n inaj kg Msllk 
',1,1AM UOBINDON, No. IS ttoUlntiminlHiRct, pMr 

b. l-if. FELL fc ttOBINBOW CItT Bln«t 



lies FOR »ALR.—it BOABS til 



nicsi 



E. WUITMAV., J 



WHEAT FANS. 

GRANT'K Bimbnrnufh'f. SlnDK'f, Rin't, Hiylbrd<i, i 
111 pKid F»», will ke krft Utr ols by u.*, Uui (cuan 
••low u no iMbouhl In (lie Suie. 

_E. WHITMAN, 

■i, IWIihnore. 



imt:MIUM THRESHEII. AND CLEANEEl. 
pi 1 II MBRB who winl llicir whru ihrtabad, cHeuKt tU 

I ik'i:ii, rrrnFuibediii tlw ilmp rule, " flnl cone llnIMm4:'* 
' w)-. ii'MMivcr, herelij promlM :o luKc emy cOuft to •■RV 






A"" 



ROCK SALT. 

E. \VHITMAN, JB. 



II iuBfU or llanrit Twrii, WliolKnIe uid ^ 
E. WHITMAN, JR. \ 

\crjcultunt WinHou-e ird Stei Blnn, 
Uamcr DfLlfhl and PnU it, Butiiniirf 



1. jiinijin ai4|imUc»l, lulni €iiilly mrJ Wmiainity Itonkwdi. 

** IFe RlUMinrB Tkra>li«r, wilk lu allKtaiiuiata ftrdtM- 
liin ind icRciilPf, ■lodUr to itacona which niokUic Mpie- 
niliLnilud thai k]rDilin<nilcanKut,)M Ilw Ian blUkliini, 
inUiecinrorBaltlBioK.orM tn cqntl dlatuiealo QdMrd^ 
irclinni Mn nur ihop (nr «l IB, or u tlia iliop tir SIM. 

elun ihiiPitr wa liiva niulr an JnimiveBain la iba Hal 
pow^r, (vhlch m purimia paiantinf,) by wlilcta aoa.AliA 
more powot eui ka lalniid fnin ibc uuiia waUii of boiiw. 
Thin HipinorlMwar wlU bn Airalihed ■ abun ftir 3 bcnti 
'--"'" —■■'■-3 bona«81IO. WIUi Ike towr poww flaw 



PLOUGHS. 

PROUTY i. MI^ABH', RuttlM. Nonnc fc MiMin'i, Minor 
li Hnrtnn>a, cbriinwclh^, Uavli' Woodcock-i, tloclalr 
k Moorc'i, New York iNoailu, kr. kr,, fiir ■alt by 

E. WHITMAN, Jr., 
AfricaltunI Wanhoute and Sacd ^toR, 



PREPARBD GUANO. 

ni't >n luliillcriliDn of the imported piano, bat i 

liien, Hone iyi*i btinB h coinpancnt part IhrraoF 
n •jvoi.itrd, by KcntUh k Co., of N«w York, u 
le Mil! rif thin irtlrle, we bio aow prepared B> tat' 
nqiin uid rudmm m N«n- York pricea. 

E. WHITMAN, Jr. 
AfricHllunl Wirehaaw and Brri Store, 



CORN PLANTERS, 



Agricul 



orLinliiiuid I'nttK., BiJtlinor*. 



CULTIVATORS. 

WHITMAN'S CUI.TIVATORJJ look the dm prenlai 
at UK I<tile, and ibo at the Coouty FWi, and are bI 
■a Mknri, flu t/Uii, fS, «.'i JU and ta.au. 

E, WHITMAN, Jr., 
AptcfllMnl Warehobie and Seed Mm, 
■yj CDT.orU|lituidPnnN.,BaMnoR. 



Klwilivii IVheatun belhi 



k BlVi'HB, Ntw VVHiilMrrKiTon Co- Wd. 




__, MANUPACTUBE^ OF 

-WTLOWU, IIABBOWIJ, CtlLTIVA 

-S TURS.URAINCBAIILBS.WHEAT 

,L-DItNSHBLI,GIia,UVUNUKI<;AL8TKAW(;[;T 



TBEET, wl}uinii>(thc Uel-aIr Markat, 



riiiBGo 

Uhl>. 



iN HTOCK FOR HALB.— 
J.-'ALP,?nsiu!Hit'hiol3!'u<<ii' 



■ UiR-LlSlE^'Phe , 



III more, ALUM MTOHB 



ddlvrrable at any^ 



X fiibieiihtr ID niaki I 



waiciiiMTUatJMla 

■end U Mr arte* tt 

OBEO KUBMCr. 
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TAL.UABLE LAND FOR SAUB. 

HE noderrignt^ offer* for lale, in one body, or in pcnr- 

Uonfi« or for Lease to tenants well recomroended, the well 

kBOwn CARPENTER'S POINT FARM and Fisheries, sitoa- 



T 



tad tai Cecil Co. Md — at the head of the Chesapeake Bay, and 
«a the west bank of the North East River. The shores com- 
mand the waters both of the bay and the river, and are among 
the most valuable in the State ; they inclado a number of 
bnUdings and sheds necessary for the active prosecution of the 
flsheries ; the land is of easy cultivation, and enjoys the ad- 
vantages of ready access by water communication, to the mar- 
kets oi Havre de Grace and Baltimore. The entire tract con- 
tains about 650 acres, of which some 195 are under actual cul- 
tivatioa, as many more lying out as common, whilst of the re- 
mainder one half has been recently cleared and the ottier is 
very heavily timbered. 

For Airthcr inrnrniation, or for wood-cut map showinf the 
position and shape of tlie property, and the prominent p}*cea 
Ml its vicinity, application may be made to George Earle, 

Sklon. Md J. F. Houston, Columbia, Pa.— J. S. Slunner h. 

5on, Phila.— the office of Uiis paper, or to 

ml J. HOWARD McUENRT, BalUmore. 



CHEMICAL MANURE, 

Mm^faetured by the ** George Bommir Jfew York 

Manure Company.^* 

THIS Manure is made chiefly of Fecal matter 
from the sinks, in which is mixed a small por- 
tion of substances that are of themselves powerful 
•gents of vegetation, and possess the virtue to fix 
mnd retain the ammouiacal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has al- 
ways been, to find out some process by which ex- 
crements might be solidified quickly, and all their 
fertilizing properties so strongly retained, that the 
manure may dissolve slowly in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the plants, and therefore, produce its 
effects for a time equal to that of farm manure. — 
This process was at length discovered bj the French 
Chemists, and is now practically carried out with 
complete success in more than sixt^ of the large 
cities in France, where such factories are in full 
operation. 

The '*6. B. N. T. M. Co.'* has established a 
Factory, on an extensive scale, near the citv of New 
York, in which they manufacture this kind of maii- 
ure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained in this 
country at less expense than in France, the manure 
will not only be made stronger, but will be sold at 
a price less than in the French cities, this price be- 
ing so established as to afford only the reasonable 
remuneration to which we are honestly entitled, the 
more so, as its manufacture is not of the most agree- 
able kind, and withal troublesome and laborious. 

The manufacturing department is under thfl^l|^- 
eial charge of George Bommer, esq., who has a per- 
fect scientific and practical knowledge of manure 
matters generally, and the company has established 
a standard for the strength of its manure from 
which it is intended not to deviate, so that its cus* 
tomers may at all tiroes be furnished with an article 
leally worth what they pay for it. Our manure is 
an inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
which it is made contain of themselves all the ele- 
ments necessary to the fertilization of the soil and 
growth of plants, it is extremely well adapted to 
such purposes. 

To manure an acre highly, it requires 12 to 15 
barrels or 36 to 45 bushels spread broadcast. Ap- 
plied in hills, one half of this quantity will suffice, 
its application is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany every parcel 
tent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure 
has no similaritr to another, known under the name 
of *'Poudrette,^'^ although the principRi c o m p onen < 



of ours fthe Fecal matter) is the same as that which 
is used in poudrette in a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing 
process, arc altogether of a different nature and kind. 
It belongs not to us to eulo|;ize further the quality 
o( uur manure, what we desire at present is, to call 
upon the members of the agricultural community to 
try it! and we have reasons to assure them, that 
they will find it the most profitable manure they 
ever used. 

Price, taken at the Factory: 
37| cents per bushel, without package; 50 cents 
per bushel, packed in barrels; or, ffl-50 per barrel, 
package included. 

Orders addressed to the above company at this 
office, 73 Greenwich-st.,New York, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE BOMMER, Director. 
New York. January, 1849. 
8C|*The Factory will be in full operation early 
in the spring, and manure can be had in April next, 
and at any time afterwards. Feb. 1-tf. 



W IMIfi^LIME— The vubdcriber is prepared to furiiiiih from 
JLi his depot at the City RIock, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 
LIME or the purest descriptiori, deliverable at any point on 
the Chesap«ak Bay or its tributaries, at such pi ices as cannot • 
flkil to please. 

He is also prepared to furnish superior buildinc Lime atS5c. 
per iMishel, in hnds., or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 

July I City Block, BalUmore. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS— LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY GJEORGE PJIOE, Machinist fc Ma< 

nufacturer, Baldmorest. West of Schneder st. Baltimore, ia 
now prepwed to supply Aipiculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Laoor-saving MACHINERY, with any tMog 
in his line. He can ftimish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wlieels ; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sixes, ranging in price (torn $85 to $900. and each simple, 
strong andpowerml. His Hone Pover^ TkroMhing Maelune, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
sixe,at $30, 40, 65 and $75; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobaceo Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $19. 

ASPHAI«TBD ROOFIIfO FBI/T.— This Mt is 
highly recommended as a durable roofing for hotises, as 
also for the use of rail wayi*, and for sheeting ship bottoms. It 
is much used in England, where it is patented, and testimoni- 
als can be produced of the high estimation in which it is held 
in that country. Further particulars can be had of the subacri- 
hers, who will receive orders for the supply of the article. A 
sample is also left at the office of the American Parmer, 
nov. 1 GUE5T fc GILMORE, Balttmoin. 



Albion Lift Ininrance Company. 
LOXDOK, JfEfV YORK, A^D BALTIMORE. 

WAS INSTITUTCD IN 1805, 

WITH A CAPITAL OF $5,000,000. 
Bxnmiile of Rntea of Inswrnnee fbr $100. 



Age next 
birthday. 


For one 
year. 


For 
seven years. 


Life wiihoni 
profits. 


Life with 
profits. 


95 
30 
35 
40 


86 
106 
1 18 
131 


1 03 
1 13 
1 95 
1 44 


1 99 
9 19 
9 5'> 
300 


9 17 
948 
988 
339 



Insurances are ondertakep by the Company at all ages, fhnn 
10 to 74, and to any amount not exceeding $15,000. nor less 
than $500 upon any one life. Persons may reside in the 
Southern States or West Indies all tlie year by paying extra. 

Prospectus with rates, and every infonuat.on.can be had on 
apHicMUon to the agents. GUEST & GILMOR, 

tf jan 1 No. 50 S. Gay-si Baltimora. 

Hone Powers, Threshing Machinet« 
Plonfhf, &LC. 

FOR BALE AT LEdS THAN FIRST COST, 
by J. 8. EASl'MAN, 

deel la the i»» of 180 Waal f Streiwitt 
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HAYhTACK FARII FOR SALB.-l ' 

wi'kIi to fieW my Farm, in the Long Green Valley, j 
JitiCa Ualtiinnre coiuiiy. It in nlioiit 15 mile^t from the city j 
of llaiiimore, on the Hariord Turnpike KoHtl, and adenine Kir i 
lands of J. M. Duukett, Ji-s^e Garrett, 'J'hoiiiaM E. Gitungtf and | 
otlHir?. Tliid Farm cont.iins t>etwct:n 4i>i) and 4^ acrrii, of; 
which about ItiO arc under ouUivaiiori, MO In the Viillcy, nil- ' 
deriaid by Wliiln Lim'stono ot*i«iipciior quahty, and &) in the • 
Kidire, rt^cenlly cleared, and improvfd by Clover and Plai^tcr. ; 

'JMii: balance i.o woodland well covered, thP smwili hcini; ' 
mainly white and black Oak, Chestnut and Hickory, all lying ; 
well tor cultivation. Thlx Farm in admirably watered, beiui; ; 
divided inlD fieldis of 3(> to 3U acres, and having running water j 
in every field. 

.'>0 acres are well fiet in timothy gra^ti iu the valley, 45 in I 
clover; the rent under irrain erop«; of the rid^e land nearly M 
acres are in clover, well Mi, the balance in course of cultiva- ! 
tion for suinincr crops). ! 

The buildinr^s are good and conveniently fiituntrd, 
the Dwellin;* ofmone and wnud, rough ca»t, contain 
iii^ 12 rooiii!* in good repair. Ham 6U feet by 40, wiili 

«Hubling underneath for 26 head of Cattle, (.'orn 

llou^e, new, and holdiiiK 400 l>arrclf< of corn, Stone Qnarier, ! 
Overseer'ti Ilout'e, artd other out buildini{M, all iuHured in tlie j 
Harford Co'n. office, at Uiree-fourths value, for ^^UOO. An ex- ! 
cellcnt Lime Kiln ccmvenientiy situated, burniiiK 1000 bushels. ' 
A Lawn of 4 acres around Uie House, beautifully set in green 
gra.<s. 

There are two Orchards on the Farm, one of Cider Apiilos, 
one of Pippins. One oi the neld.<i coniaiiis a bed of Iron ore, 
believed to be of execllent quality, 4^ miles fl-oin theFumaco I 
of K. Howard tc (?o. on Gun|Hiwdcr Fall:'. I 

This Farm ha.-4 Ions had tne reputation of being one of the : 
mo^t valiiaMe Farms in t!u> county, and has been for 14 years i 
past under an improving i<yslcm. The fences and ditches are | 
in excellent condition, and (he foil, naturally of creat fertility, ; 
has been highly improved by lime and barn-yard manure, deep 
and thorough cnltivaiion,and under draining. 

The valley p:irt is |M.>cntiarlv adapted to grazing, producing 
Kreen grass ttpontuiifously unti rapidly. Limestone sell.<i readi- 
ly at tiie qnarricK for 5 fo 6 cents pur bushf I, and Lime at 15 
cents at tin; kiln, great demand lor both. The neighborhood is j 
good and pertectly healthy. I 

The farm is suiiceptihle of division, and will be divided to 
suit purchasciF. The terms of ^ale will be acconimodating 
and |>OA(iessioii given by the 1st of September. For further in - : 
formation address the sub.icriber, at Fork Meeiinit House I'ost 
Otficc, Ualtimore county. niyl WILSON M. CAUV. | 

•/9 great Chance for Speculation! ! 

AVALUABLK TIIAUT OF LAND, conUinine 1120 a- j 
cres, situated in VVestmorelnnd Co., Va., is otlered for , 
sale, a great bargain, if applicatiim is made at an early day. — : 
Tiie Soutlicrn |Kunt of land is w^itliin 1 1-4 mile in a straight ' 
line of the Itnppaliannoek river, andoppo.^ite a point two miles | 
from liCedstown, one of the stopping places ol the steamboat ■ 
Mary Washington, on her route from Haltimore to Fredericks- ' 
burg. Between 9U0 luid lUUO acres of this tract are in heavy , 
wood and timber, hirknry. oak, ivaliiutand pine.— It has n wa- . 
ter power on it, occupied by a smnll griitmilUn Frame House [ 
witii biick foundaiions, ttiu roof and weatlier boarding of i 
which is somewhat out of repair. The land is of superior 
quality for farming pnrfioscs; it lays undulating, is well water- 
ed, and perfectly healthy, it is l)elieved that there is not an a- 
cre of the land that is not tmsed upon a bi-d of marl. The right 
of way is .'>ecured (rom the land to Uie river— and there are ad- 
vantages connected with this right which will be more fully 
explained to tiiose wishing to purcha.»e. Apart fnnn farming 
o|K:-ration!', it is certainly a fine field for a timber and firewood 
operation— and it is perhaps one of the best opportunities re- 
cently od'ered to induntrious farmers, disposed ti> settle in an 
eligible locution. Tliet:ue>«in Virginia are very light, com- 
pfirtd with other Stales. For further particulars apply (if by 
letter post paid; to Mr. S. SANUS, at the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. A plot of the tract may he examined at Uic Mary- 
land State Agriculiural Society's Rooms in Haitmiore. If sold 
in one tract, which would be preferred, ^ PBU ACRE would 
be taken lor it. 

(KT-The Village Record, VVesI Chester, Pa., will publish the 
above 'J umes, and charge the Farmer Office. my I-lf. 
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Of r run ana urnamemai i rrw, cruwn "jiji 
View Nurseries, Moorestown. N. J,, »■»•'■ 
.ale the following choice Fruit Trees : PJJJ 
(lie i-iioic»-st varieties, ripening In succesunn y^ 
Kl to the latest: Apple; Pear; Plum; Cherry; Aprtw 
J. The Fruit Trees are all inociilMtednrKralinJ ^"* 



PE.iCH.9ND OTHER FRUIT TREES W* 

SJiLE. The snlwscnber ap|K)inied Agent ft»f»» 

sale of Fruit and Ornanieniul Trees, cruwn «JJ* 

^I^Y^V fair View Nurseries, Moorestown. N. J,, »■»•'■ 

.^J^i^^ for sale the following choice Fruit Trees : P«"? 

Tree-tf, of th 

the earli(*sl 

Nectarine. 

Uie best vaiietie/i, now cultivated for market. . 

And a fine lot of Ornamenial Trees and Shruhbciy, kc- ^~ 

ply to JOHNALLGI/y^ 

inyl-ll* CityDlo^J:^ 
_.__■: -^ af 

WATKR POVVKR.— For sale, with about 9 Aer^^J^ 
Land, U «""»» 'f'*'" ^^e Depot at Biadcnsbnrg, Pr" ■JJJ^ 
George's c(mnty. .Md.. on a never failing stream, about r»^m- 
teen and a half feet fall. This property is adniiraMy suite "■^^"^ 
a factory, as it is on a never failing stream— and will b e ^ 
on verv iibrnil tenm*. Enquire of the Kditur of the Aner^ 
Farmer. Terms will be made satisfactor>'. 
March 31, Ib-lO. B^ 

'" GUANO. 

PERUVIAN, PATAOONIAN. and other varieties, 
ranted scnuine, and of the latest Inmorlations— fbr 
on acconimodating terms, by 8. FEN BY fc BKU. 

cor. Gay aud Prat^s 
Also. Ground PIai«ter in bWs. my 
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Guano! Guano! Guano: 

PERUVIAN Gl.'ANO, Aiiiaiscs cargo, in colUm 
Patagoiiian Guano, Al'ricsn do. Chilian do., (br sale 
lots to suit purchasers, by T. W. h. L. LEVERING, 

No. 114 Pratt St. Wharf- 
Also, Clover Seed, Titnotliy Seed, Orchard tiraaa, H 
Gra-os, &c. . "J * 

BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLLSHM 
On Harris^ Creek, at Canton^ Baltimore, 

TflOM.AS B.\NES, continues the manufacinre of 
DRKITE, and is prepared to supply any orders fbr 
same- The article nianulactnred by him, will lie found pn 
biy more valuable than any made in tne Eastern cities. H ^ 
BONE-DUST weighs from .m to 60 lbs. to the bushel, and .* 
as fine as anv article sold in this market. Price of Bone PBr< 
55 cents |ier bushel. Poinlrette, gl.SO per barrel. Perwi* 
sending tlieir carts or wagons to tlie factory, can oblsin lla * 
Poudrette at 2«) rents jKsr bushel. « « . .,»« 

{K^-Any ord«T« Ief\ at the factor)', or with Mr. B. BANDWi 
editor of the " Fnrmer,'* at the Suite Agricultural Bocieijr^i 
Rooms, will receive immediate attention. Terms* caah. 

my 1-tL 

GUANO! GUANO !l 

PERUVIAN GUANO, Governmoni impnrtntlon, hand- 
Bomelv bagged in white cotton bag*. Patvnnliin Guano, 
selected bv persjins left on llie cob-U for thai plirptwe, ver y^d^ 
and strong, and in fine order for siwing; in bags or barratai 
Saldana Bay Guano, in ciwks barrels, or Imgs. 

Ground Bone?, Ch»vcr and Timothy .Seed, for rale allbe 
very lowest rales, by W. WIIITBLOCK, 

f :or. < :ay and High stnwls. 
Chilsand dealers will be furnished with Guano on favoraUt 
rms. 



tern 
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PBRUVIAN GUANO. 

THE cargoes of the ships Xylon and Deucalion of di rect I j» 
portation into this port, and found by the State InspecMT 
(o be of the very b<>st (|uaiity. This Guano has been patia 
good new Cotum Osnabnrg hags. For sale by 
ftb 1. JAMES L FISHER, No. 76 8ptmU Wkaif. 



CONTENTS OF THE MAY NO. 



A SITUATION is wanted by a man who is well qualified 
to manage a Farm, and who has been engaged on one of 
the best farms in the vicinity of the city. He cau produce tlie 
most uudoubted testimonial of his character and qualifications. 
He is a single man, but has a sister who is well acquainted 
with the management of tiie Dairy, and a brother who is a 
lEOod gardener, who would engage at the same time. Apply to 
the Editor of tlie Farmer, who cau give further particulars. 
my 1-lt. 

•1^ mi Job Printing neaUn executed 4rf thit t^Jfite, 



Mr. Newton *s Esrny on 

Draining, 349| 

Mr. Wilkinson's, on do. aVil 
Noticeaofthe Farmei 3j6 :)65 61 
Work on tiie Farm :i'>6 

Flunk Roads, .T>K 

R. ;ei. W. on rights oflahor S.*)!) 
T. Johnson, on Grain Cul- 
ture in Eng. 360 
E. F. 11. on Manual Labor 
Schools, &c. 3R3 
Odor for sick rooms, 96:3 
J. S. Stevenson, on iSweet 
Potato Culture 363 
Cure for spavin h, distemper *' 
CvltanoTTiMiatheU. KS. <« 



364 385 
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F^itorirtl Notices, 
.Snow In April, 
I^iine Hpreaders, 
A Fertiliser, 

Analyses by Dr. Illgfinai 
Glossary by do 
Jerusalem Artichoke 3K 

Dr. Morton's CSnm Crop 30 
A Kent Farmer, on Guaao ** 
Cecil Co. Agr. Soe. 3" 

Woric In the Gnrden, JJ 
Do. Willi the Flowera . 9n 
Mr. Feoston the lalo llnat " 
Marketo, Metisorotogleal 
Table, lie. 
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WORK rOR JUNE, 
cning our remarks upon the labors of tbii 
we are gratified l(^bs able lo congratulate 
icultural frienils upoo the fact, that the cod- 
id of com JD England nolool; holds itiown, 
ilinuea to Gnd Tator. We adianced the be- 
I such would be the caw, two jean ago; 

are pleased to Gnd oar predlclion tbus far 
. And we are equally certain Ihat each 
ling jear will lend to iDcreaia the damaiui 
in that quarter, *i the more the people of 
i and Ireland become used to it, the i 
(irluea commend il lo their acceptance, 
ite for other braadsluSs, and as a fattener 
r their beeves, gheep ind hogs. But, as 
n meal bolh contain lar^ quantities of water 

elements, and are, thBrefora, liable to be 
into an injurious decom position, bj the 
;99 con'equenl upon a sen Tojrsga, neither of 
radii ctions alio utd bo exported without under- 
he process of liiln drjing- 
I Iheso brief prefutorj remarks, let us proceed 
attention lo the work claiming prompt notice 

.—It should be the pride of the corn planter 
trlainlj is his tnlefcsl, to keep his corn Gelt 
I free from weoda and grass, from this unti 
I it bj, as, without cleanly culture, much of 
.iiizing matter of his toil will be abclraclcd 
thiegs inlruderi, which should have been ap- 
ilcd to the nurture of his com iilantB ; and, ai 

admit, wiihoutsuch culture, the pores of the 
annot be licpt open lo drink in the enriching 
I the air, the dew and the ruin. So Brmlj 

impressed with the value of an open soil lo 
Kluct of com, that, in a 50 or lOU acre field, 
uld scarcelj ever haTB the cu/liDolor out of it 
le lime of the first dressing until we had com- 
iU culture. 
Hineclion with this subject, we will remark, 

there Is any com planter who was unable to 
] his ground at the time of preparing it for his 
e should leave no eflbrt untried to give it a 
issing OD tho hill — ■ composiliou comprised of 
ill Df uhu and 1 of plaster— ooe comprited 



of 5 bushels of ashes, 3 of ground bones, aod 1 of 
plasler— one of 300 lbs. of agricultural salu, or one 
comprised of 4 loads of woods mould and 5 of lime. 
If applied on the hills, per acre, will tend greallj lo 
increase thejield of bis crop. 

JUnn^el Wurlzel, Svfor Btrt, CamU mi Pamiipt. 
— These roots maj still be put in up to the 10th of 
Ibis month, witb a full reliance of a good remuner- 



lasl month's notice. 

Aiila-6>^— About the SSth of this month will b« 
a good lime to put in this excellent root; but the 
sowing of Ibe seed should not be delajed bejond tbe 
25Lhof Julj- 

Pnparatwn of the Ground, — The ground should ba 
ploughed deeply; prior to which, however, where 
lis improvement is looked to as a main objecl. It 
should be well manured, broadcast. The ploughing 
done, il should be harrowed thoroughlj, lo as lo re- 
duce the soil lo a Qne ti:th, and l' 



1 the 



will 



Il would be best Lo giio the ground two pioughings- 
The ground being ready, make ridges, say 15 inches 
apail, 4 inches deep; put in Ihe compost hereafler 
recommended, about 2 inches in depth ; cover the 
compos! wilh the soil thrown out in making ihe 
ridges; drill in the seed on Uie top of the drills; 
rake Ihem in lightly, and coniprcn the carlh wilh 
the back of the rake or with a hand roller- 

Qunnfilii 0/ Sui ftr Jrrt — Two pounds per acra 
is about llie right quaiility of seed. 

Pnfimiim ••/ llu Stid.—Soak ihe seed in fish oil, 
for at least 12 hours before drilling Ihem in- Wheu 
resdj, drain off the oil, and mis the seed thoroughly 
wilh ashes or plasler, so as lo aeparale and render 
Ihem easy of being sowed ; then add 3 parts sand lo 
one of iced, so as the belter lo ensure ibeir beinr 
thinly dislHbuled in Ihe drills. 

CaUun. — When Ihe plants first come up, go 
Ihcoi^h your patch and sprinkle _AfA oj{ oiei Ihem, 
taking care loliave lliera dusted, at llie name time, 
witb either piaster or ashes. This operation must 
be repealed, early, for three or four suceeHive 
mornings. When Ihe plants btgia to iotUt, giie lh« 
j^und a dressing with ihe hoe; and if so thick aa to 
impede Ibeir growth, thin them out a liltle. In « 
week or ten days thereafter, give them * second 
slirrtng with the hoe, taking care, at Ibis working, 
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to thin out the plants so as to stand iVom 6 to 8 inches 
apart in the drills. In about two weeks from the 
second, gi?e them a third stirring with the hoe. 
This, under ordinary circumstances, will answer to 
ensure a good crop; but, as the great object in the 
culture of this root is to keep the ground open and 
free from weeds, the cultivator must exercise bis 
own judgment, in determining whether he gi?e bis 
ground another working or not. 

Of the Jtfanure.-^WeTl rotted stable or barn-yard 
manure is, probably, the best foundation for a com- 
post ; 6 loaos of which, if mixed with 10 bushels of 
ashes, and 4 of ground bones, and 1 of plaster, will 
be sufficient for an acre, and will not fail, the season 
being favorable, to ensure a heavy crop of roots. 
"Where the cuUurist may not have rotten manure, he 
may secure himself a good crop by making a com- 
post of 10 bushels of ground bones, 10 bushels of 
ashes and 1 of plaster, or by drilling in 200 lbs. of 
guano and 1 bushel of plaster. 

Of the Ground. — The soil in which this turnip 
most delights is a deep sandy loam, though it will 
grow well in any light, friable soil — the fresher, the 

oettcr. 

Fall Pottttots. — If you did not get your potatoes in 
last month, make it a point of duty to get them in by 
the 10th of this ; and, having planted them, be sure 
to BO cultivate them so as that the grass and weeds 
donH rob the tubers of their food. Dust the vines 
once or twice with a mixture comprisd of 2 parts 
ashes, 1 part lime, and 1 part salt. 

Pumpkins. — Though a month behind the time, 
pumpkins may still be put in up to the lOlh of this 
month. 

Milch Coir*.— If you have a good pasture on your 
farm— and you ought to have— that will afford you 
the best possible resource for food for your milch 
cows and other stock through the summer; but as 
the secretion of milk cannot be promoted through 
winter and early spring without tuceuUni food, you 
should, for every five head, put in an acre of roots ; 
and as a change is good, occasionally, you would do 
well to have a portion of your root ground occupied, 
by mangel wurtzel, sugar beet, carrots, parsnips and" 
rutabaga. An acre apportioned in these roots, 
would give you half a bushel a day, for each of your 
five milch cows, from the first of November till the 
first of May. 4 acres, well tended, would secure 
ample succvUnt food for 20 milch cows during the 
period named above, and would keep your cows in 
nilk during winter and spring. We need hardly 
.idd, that the cows must also receive their regular 

'upplies of long feed. 

Iroadcast Corn.— Now, as we are talking to you 
,4'the winter feed of your cows, the occasion seems 
A be an opportune one for us to suggest to you the 
ffopriety of putting in an acre or so of corn, sown 
broadcast, to supply the deficiency of your pastures 

n August and September. ...... -r 

Miiitt,^\{ your resource for hay is limited, or if 
'. onould be the case that you raise no good hay 
.•a«s, put in a few acres of millet, and you will be 
»re to supply a most excellent hay for your horses, 
nd plenty of it, provided you manure and prepare 
ne ground well, as we advised you in our last 
nonlh's work, to which we now respectfully refer 



uttinff and CuHng Clover Hoy.— Clover should be 

,. M soon as it comes into blosiom ; and after laying 

' he svoarlh until it wilts, it should be put into 

**j, to complete the curing. In stacking it away, a 

-*i- ^ Mt iKr..«i/ *"• •■n-iplrlr*' ovc^ ^a^H tor '\^ t"» 



bay, as it is being formed into stack. If thus cured, 
and this precaution of salting be observed, the bay 
will be greener, more fragrant, and less iiabla to 
lose its leaves on being sulraequently handled, in be- 
ing fed out to the stock, and, withal, will be mueh 
more grateful to their palates. If the further pre- 
caution were taken to stack, layer and layer aboutf 
slrat0 with the clover hay, the lormer would imbibe 
the fragrance of the latter, and be as acceptable, if 
not as nutricious, to the cattle as the clover baj 
itself. This might occasion a little exfre trouble, but 
when one is securing a winter supply of provender 
for his stock, that consideration should not l>e per- 
mitted to weigh a grain in the balance; for, Inde- 
pendent of the pecuniary benefit which is sun to 
enure to the careful husbandman who majencoonter 
this additional trouble, that higher and more enno- 
bling sentiment, arising from the humanity of the 
thing, should, and will, more than compensate him, 
as there is nothing which brings a richer reward to 
the virtuous breast than the consciousness of its pos- 
sessor having performed his whole duty. 

Harvesting. — As harvesting will take place in a 
lar^e area of country in which our paper circulates 
before its next appearance, we seize the opportunity 
to offer a few words of advice. Let the wheat be 
cut btfore it is dead ripe — cut it at that juncture of 
time when the stalk, for one or two inches just Moit 
the headf has turned yellow and become brittle. Pro- 
vide ample force^ so thit you may get your crop down 
in good time. Provide a good supply of tools and 
implements, and see that they are kept in the best 
possible order. Provide good fare for your hands; 
treat them kindly, but be sure to superintend their 
labors yourself, and see that they faithfully do their 
duty. After your crop is cut down, see that it is so 
cared for as to be placed in a condition to receive no 
injury from the efiects of rain, and, when sufficient- 
ly dry for the purpose, that it be either housed or 
so stacked as that the rain cannot harm it. The 
value of many a good crop of grain has been seri- 
ously lessened by the slovenly manner in which it 
was managed after it was cut down. The proprietor, 
however, may obviate such consequences, by penoii- 
ally attending to his own inlerestSt and exacting Justice 
from his hands. No man should do any thing through 
an agent which he can do ol himself: no eyes exert 
so wholesome an influence over the labor of an 
estate as those of the owner. 

JVinter Turnips. — Have you selected your ground 
for your winter turnip patch ? If you have, plough 
it up, at once, and, if possible, subsoil it ; that done, 
harrow and roll it, and let it lay until about the 20lh 
of July ; then haul on your manure ; plough it in ; 
harrow and cross harrow it. On or about the 25th 
of July, sow your turnip seed ; spread over it, per 
acre, 20 bushels of ashes, and 10 bushels of lime; 
lightly harrow in the seed, and roll your ground. 

You may rest assured that by giving your turnip 
ground two ploughings and one subsoiling, you will 
greatly increase the crop ; and upon this you may 
relv,that 20 bushels of bones, 10 bushels of asheS|. 
and 1 bushel of plaster, will give you just as large a ' 
yield as would 20 double horse cart loads of stable 
or bam yard manure. If you have not manure OQ 
hand, go to work, at once, and procure it 

Buckwheat. -^Some time durinc this month low a 
few acres of buckwheat — some ^r sale, and the rest 
for the use of your family ; for no famer^s family 
should be without buckwheat cakes on his breakfait 
table in winter. Buckwheat, as most farmen 

lri)f>-v •v«'>keS a ino** '*-»|5-'!'\nr Aa|^^ • »hnQt "O^ ^"^ 
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to milch cowi, with cut strew or hay, it is one of 
the beat substsmces to be found to promote the secre- 
tion of milk ; as an mUeroHvt Jbod^ when ohopt and 
mixed with cut strew or hay, it forms one of the 
molt serTiceable mashes that can be gircp to horses; 
ground into meal and boiled into slop, it is excellent 
for hogs; the grein fed to hens, occasionally, in 
winter, promotes their laying, and, if fed to them 
while they are moulting, aids them in shedding their 
featben; while the strew, if properly cured and 
taken care of, makes excellent provender for milch 
cows, better than straw, and worth more than half 
n much as the best hay. 

A bushel of seed to the acre should be sown. It 
will, with the aid of 10 bushels of ashes and 1 of 

{blaster, per acre, yield a very fair crop on even poor 
Ight soil; if assisted with 10 bushels of ground 
bones, such land will yield from 30 to 40 bushels of 
grain, and leave the soil in a condition to bear a 
good crop of wheat, to be followed by clover. 

Harvest Toolt and ImpUmints, and Harveit Svppliet. 
— Amone the first duties of the farmer, in the oarly 

Eart of this month, should be that of attending to his 
a r vest tools and implements ; he should make a 
careful personal examination of those he has, and 
see th:it those which may need it, are, forthwith^ 
thoroughly repaired. If, on making bis examination, 
he finds that his supply is not sufficient, he should go 
at once and buy whatever he may need, and be sure 
to select the besi, as they are generally the cheapest 
in the long run. While attending to the repairs and 
purchase of tools and implements, let him not forget 
to procure his harvest tufip/Mf, as oiie*s hands work 
with more willing hearts and stalwart arms when 
their fare is good and generously dispensed to them. 
We are a believer in economy, but it is in that econo* 
Bay which, in it? dispensation, warms up the human 
affections, strengthens the laborers* nerves and mus- 
cles, and inspires them with interest in their master 
or eiiipioyer^s welfare. 

J^alerials for making Manure, — Improve every 
spare hour in collecting materials to form into ma- 
nure or compost heaps, and be sure, when you have 
got tliem together, not to let their riches be taken 
away by sun, air and rain. 

Draining. — All tori lands should be drained. When 
deprived of their excess of water, the capacity of 
such lands, for production, will be increased fully 
one-third ; the products will be improved in quality ; 
the Iund4 will be much easier tillea, while the health 
of the estate will be greatly meliorated. 

JSIeadows. — All meadows which have been nearly 
run out may be greatly increased in their product by 
the following management: After being mowed, 
and the hay cured and removed, spread on each 
acre 20 bushels of ashes and 5 of ground bones; 
harrow and cross harrow these in ; then sow a peck 
of timothy seed to the acre; lightly harrow and 
roll ; and you may thus renew your meadow without 
incurring the trouble and expense of ploughing, with 
the assurance that it would yield good crops of grass 
for several years. 

..9 good Compost. — Those having tall martktt and 
marl on their estates cannot do better than to seise 
every occasion to form marsh mud and marl into 
composts for their next year's com crop. Three 
hundred bushels of marl, mixed with 10 double horse 
cart loads of salt marsh mud, per acre, if formed 
into pie, and left to decompose, assimilate to- 
gether, and be meliorated by the effects of the sum- 
mer's sun and winter's frosts, will form, next spring, 
a reliable manure for the com crop; the which 



should be followed by to&eol, and that by clover. In 
thus preparmg the material for composts, a hand 
and team could be very profitably employed from 
now until the period of frost. Such a compost, we 
feel very certain, would prove infinitely more per- 
manent in Its effects than twice the quantity of bam 
yard manure, and would ensure to the soil any 
desirable degree of fertility. 

In closing our hints for the month, we may be 
permitted to hope that the harvests of the coming 
season, imder divine Providence, may prove abun- 
dant—that good markets and remunerating prices 
reward the husbandman for his anxieties and his 
toils— and, above all else, that gratitude may abound 
in every rural heart towards the Great Souroe 
whence we all receive so many blessings. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Wkdnesdat, March 7, 1847. 

The Society held its first Quarterly meeting this 
day, at the Court House, pursuant to adjournment. 
Otuo MAORUDta, Esq. one of the Vice Presidents, 
was called to the Chair. 

The Society having been called to order, the 
Committee on the improvement of Farms presented 
their report, with the accompaning certificates ; 
which being read, were ordered to be received and 
placed on the file. 

Further time was given to the Committee on Roads 
to make their report. 

Richard J. Bowie, Chairman of the Committee 
on Agricultural Education, read what he declared 
to be a hasty draft of his report, and, at his own re- 
quest, was allowed further time to complete the 
same. 

W. II. FarquhaR, E*:q. one of the five committee- 
men appointed to collect and report statistical infor- 
mation in regard to the waste and cultivated land of 
the county, made an introductory report, which was 
read and ordered to be received and placed on file ; 
and Georgb W. Dawson, Esq. al.^o of the same 
committee, verbally made known to the society, 
that he ha«l made considerable progress in collecting 
materials for a report of his District, but not having 
completed his labor, asked and received further time 
to report. 

And the society being informed of the death of 
Thomas Nbcl, of the same committee, apointed 
Dr. Washington Waters to supply the vacancy 
occa.Moncd by the death of Mr. Neel. 

The Society ordered these proceedings, and the 
reports of the committees and the accompanying doc- 
uments, to be published in the newspaper of the vil- 
lage, and in the American Fanner ; and then ad- 
journed to the First Monday of April next. 

W. VEIRS BOUIC, Sec'y. 

REPORTS. 
Montgomery County ^gricuHural Soeielyt \ 

Septembir, 1848. > 
The Committee on the Improvement of Farms deg 
leave to report, that, after particular examination of 
the certificates presented lo them from several gen- 
tlemen, they award to Mr. Benjamin Hallowell, 
for the greatest improvement in five acres of land, a 
Silver Goblet of the valne of ten dollars 

Also to Mr. Edward Stablxr, for the second 
greatest improvement in ten acres of land, a Silver 
Goblet, of the Talue of five dollars. 
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Together witb this raporl, i*e icluni tbe ccrtift- 
cates orihe above napioJ genlJemen, to be ditpoied 
of a> the Society may see fit; though we would lug- 
geat to hire them published, lintlotbers maj Me irbtl 
can be duoe an worD out land. 

HoRiTio Tkdhdli, 

Joa. F. BuLET. 

^Ltttqf Fivi Jlertt, moit qf barrtn Reekland, (pwr «U 

Jitld,) tits nit, digr and MloKy, 

In 1843, latter part of winter and earlr la tbe 

■pring it was ploughed and limed, SO bunheli per ' 

■ere ; in May, 10 busheU of bone per acre was ap- ' 

plied, and the field planted in corn, pulling poudretle 

in tbe hill at tbe rate of one and a half barreli per i 

■ere. In Septeiober the corn wal cut and bauled ' 

off, and the land dresied, one acre with guano, one 

vitb poudretla, and the rest with bone, at a coal of 

(e per acre oo the farm, and in wheat aod timotb;. 

Cotl o/ Mtmvra. l 

350 bushels of Lime, . - - (63 SO ' 

SO bushels bone, on the farm, - - 25 GO 

7 IS barrels poudrette, on farm, - 15 00 

Haoure for wheat, • • - 40 00 

Piaaler on graBs, ... - 3 35 

Cost of putting in and euttiog corn, 18 75 

Putting in wheat, - - - - 11 35 

Seed wheat, 10 bushels, - - 10 00 

$184 75 



) to witbin eigbteeo inohei of tbe anrfaca with toMi 
Btooe 1 then a oourse of leave* or straw, to ptsTeat 
tbe rvtumed earth filling the iolantiew between Iba 

It was broken up in tbe fall and aarlj in tbe win- 
ter, from leTen to DJao incite), mueb deeper Iban it 
was eTer ploughed before. The fallowlni apf iog:, ap- 
plied about aiit; bushels of cauatio linw to the 
acre, and planted io com. On about tbrce-quailen 
of the field, the crop did not more tban pa; fot tha 
plougbiDi;, if so much. Oats followed the ensuing 
■pring, with a liberal supply of graa* H«d, u It wn 
considered uaeless to attempt a crop of wheat 
Much oflheoats was too short to bai Teat, and ntost 
df the grass seed either failed to vegetate nr"*tarT> 

In six or seven years, the Geld again ooniDg into 
rotation, was broken up quite as deep aa bafora ; tbe 
name amount of caustic lime (1. e. in an unalaekad 
■tale) applied, well incorporated with tbe eoil, and 



!) applied, well ineorpora 
D planted in coro. This c 



of (he field, 



Corn, S50 bushels, 

Wheat, 100 bushela. 
Three cropi of grass, 90 Ion 
Clover seed, T 1-3 bushels, 



lias 00 

113 3S 

300 00 
37 50 



(474 85 
The land now appears made, having on it a very 
large second crop of clover and timothy, both in 
bead. BicHiRD S Kire, for 

Benjimih Hallo well. 
Ta Ibt Comaiilltet Is amarS lAt prrnttum iff Iki .3grii: il- 
lural SeciHi) of Manlgimtry Coualy, far thcgrraltst 
inproinntnl in Land— nfcrcnce being had to llu cult, 
landiifmanuietimi/lByii, t(c. I(c. 
The undereigned, in enlering the lists of compeM- 
tion for tbe premium to be awarded hy our Agricul- 
tural Society, and in pursuance of the " leims and 
condilions," will stile, that Iho character of the 
land refered to, is a stifT, tenacious cloy subjoil ; and 
at the lime of improving, and perhaps (or tifXy yean 
preceding, ibe lieid alluded lo, or the greaicr portion 
of it, at least, was reduced lo a slate of alj 
lute Bterilily ; not very good originally, 
Maryland plan" of shallow tillage, lillle 
nure, no grass seed, and constant washing, 
W diiealeil it of the liltlc soil it once posse 
''lien it came into my possession, I ma< 
jL_eaaful aHenipta to improve il by culliv 
-"winggra^s seed, and the liberal use of ptaeler. ll 
..oduced little else than running briar? and poverty 

r the field 

.ending grounds; and alibougn mere was no ru 
■>K waler on the surrace, yet most of it was "w 
-"< sponge " late in the spring, and produced but 
jiy crop of very inr«rlor grass. 
'■ ne nine years since, I determined to improve 
u..d, cctt what It might ; and began by a Iho- 
-'■ 'idi-r '--lining of ihe wet portion, by several 



iired, but estimated at not less tban six to at 
rels to tbe acre — the former crop not jinMioc h 
many buthtlt. 
" ' followed the com, on aboQt two-thirda 

'itb five to six bushela of ground bonei 
. and lodging over tbe greater portinaot 
Lhe field. Then folla.wed a wheatcropon Ue whtdq 

id, as far as could lie, from the bam fud, 

_.. _.. the balance, some SO to 100 pound* of puna 
to the acre— sowing timothy seed with tbe whetlr 
"id clover seed the spring following. 

The average yield of wheat, lo tbe aera, WM 
rather over thirty-three bushela. Thia rault li ■■• 
certained with certainly; for every field and lo( ed 
the farm ia accurately surveyed and plotted, and tU* 
portion of the crop was threahed and meaaured by it- 
self. 

Moat of the crop on this field (about ten acrM 
within the enclosure, and eight in wheat) auQered 
canstderably from drought early lait spring ; and 
the harvesting was badly done, owing to ils fallen 
and (angled stale, from a alorm, about Lhe lioie of 
ripeningi but 1 hove no doubt several eonliguoua 
acrea might have been aelac ted on the lowest ground, 
that would have yielded over forty bosbela to tbe 
aero. This field was gleaned with the hone rake 
and bogs, but auScient aeed remained to producer 
volunteer crop of wheat witb the graas this aeatoo, 
thai was generally ealimated by thoae who saw it U 
well worth harvesiting. 

This lenian, this field yielded tbeheavietl crop of 
grass ] ever harvesled ; and even on what wai origl- 
Dally the pouresl part, has now a luzuriaat ' 
second growth cloier, 
lodging over the whole 

We will ealimate lhe "profit and loss," by Egar«l, 
for a single acre : 

Uyeslimaied increase of corn crop, tolelj owing lo 
lime, at leaat 6 bbls., al gS, |13 00 

By estimated increase of oat crop, at leut 

SO bushels, at 40 els., 8 00 

By estimated inerease of graas crop, al leaat 

one ton, 10 00 

By eslimaled value clover seed, at least 1 I-S 
bushels, (or there would have been none 
without tbe lime, at (4, S 00 

'^'■iriy-threc bualiela of wheat, average price __ 
.,-M ,.■.-■ >nr-i?, fl 3J. *>« 

«9«' 



intended for leed, that U 
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Dr. 



t9 60 



To 60 bushels of lime, cost at kiln 16 

cents, 
To 7 years ioterest, tho' it began to 

pay in pasture in less time, 4 03 

To 60 busbete of lime, cost at kiln ]9| 

cents, 7 50 

To tbree years^ interest, 1 35 

To 6 busb. ground bones, at 50 cts. 3 00 
To 100 pounds guano, 2 00 



|37 48 



|51 75 

Making, in round numbers, fifty dollars an acre in 
faror of the improvement.* 

In the Tiew of some, perhaps, there should be a 
charge for hauling and spreading the lime ; also, for 
harvesting the increased crops. It is believed the 
increased product in straw and fodder, more than re- 
pays the latter ; whilst the former, and also the ex- 
pense of draining, is fully compensated in the great- 
ly increased pasture, to say nothing in the account 
of the state of the land itself, which Is radically and 
permanently improved. 

Previous to the application of lime, plaster was 
liberally used, but with no visible effect whatever. 
Now its action is as marked, on the tame land, as 1 
have ever seen any where : and with the exercise 
of a very ordinary degree of judgment, the improve- 
ment may be continued and increased, with but very 
little additional expense, for many years to come. 

In connexion with the above statement, I would 
remark, incidentally, that it is probable a fair crop 
of wheat might haye been raised on this land by the 
aid of guano alone, and at less expense than has been 
incurred ; but according to all the experience 1 ha?e 
had, and i have used it liberally, the land would 
have derived uo material benefit 

On land which was limed eighteen or twenty 
years ugo, and equally poor, (purposelv kept with, 
out other manure since, to lest its dura'bilily) it has 
rendered it very productive, comparatively speaking, 
to ihi« day. Whilst on a portion of the same, with 
400 lbs. of guano to the acre— half in 1845, and the 
balance in 1846 — and equally cropped, no one could 
point, by the growth of the clover— uniformly good 
on the whole, and equally limed — where the guano 
had, and where it had not, been used. With me, in 
two, or at moat, three years, iu effect is gone. The 
conclusion is, that lime, though it may be compa- 
ratively slow, is sure ; and to say the least, is, on this 
description of soil, ten times as durable as guano in 
its fertilizing effects : how much longer remains to 
be seen i and in the end, is much the mo.'tt economi- 
cal, where it can be obtained at a reasonable cost. 
Guano may generally be used to profit for a single 
crop, :ind possibly may prove more durable in its ef- 
fects on some kinds of soils, than on others : but on 
all soils, it is believed an advantage would result in 
mixmg it with one-fourth to one-third its bulk o( 
piaster, to fix and retain the ammonia; and io plough 
it in, instead of leaving it near the surface. Lime, 

*This estimate is by no means a forced one. The 
actual increase of crops was considerably over the 
amount assumed ; and if a fair average was made of 
the wheat, in the joint crop of oats and wheat, it 
would increase the aggregate result some five or six 
dollars more per acre. No charge is made for cost 
of ploughing and cultivation, for every one knows, 
or ought to know, that the cost is the same for poor 
land as it is for rich. 



on the contrary, losing nothing by atmospheric influ- 
ence, should be kept near the surface ; and is best 
applied as a fop dretnng (which guano never should 
be) a year or two in advance of the cultivation, to 
afford an opportunity for the winter's frosts and rains 
to dissolve and brmg it into more extended and 
speedy action. 

Oround bones, although not so immediate in their 
effects, are much more durable than guano, and to 
be preferred, decidedly, where the improvement of 
the land is a primarj object. I would class them 
something like the following : Lime for the land* 
lord*, guano for the tenant, and ground bones for both; 
after each has fully availed himself of all hit own re- 
sources, in the vegetable manures. 

The annexed certificate is the only kind of collat- 
eral evidence 1 can now furnish; not having contem- 
plated any thing of this kind at the time of bar? est* 
ing the wheat last season, or of determining, with 
precision, the product of hay this year. 

Edward Stabler. 

Harewoodj 8 mo. 3lst, 1848. 

UC^ I have examined the within statement of Ed- 
ward Stablrr, and from a knowledge of the land 
for upwards of thirty years, having frequently in that 
time noticed the crops thereon, and having particu* 
larly examined the crop of wheat alluded to, while 
standing on the ground, and also the crop of grass 
now on it, have no doubt of the correctness oi his 
statement ; nor do 1 think it an over estimate, that 
several acres together produced quite forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. Wm. P. Palmer. 

WoodUnony Aug. 31, 1848. 



To the •Sgrieultural Society qf Montgomery County: 

The committee appointed at our last regular meet- 
ing, to collect statistical information in regard to the 
waste and cultivated lands in the County, consisted 
of five members, each of whom was to bring In a 
Report from his own District. What progress has 
been made in this undertaking by the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, I am not able to state, but 
suppose it will presently appear. In my own par- 
ticular department, as confined to collecting the sta- 
tistics of Berry *s District, 1 am not going at present 
to offer any details. But being desirous to effect 
something toward the object of our appointment, I 
will venture, on the strength of my privile^ as 
Chairman, to present an imperfect sketch, embrac- 
ing the County generally, and which may be prelim- 
inary to a more perfect and detailed r:;port at some 
future period. 

In regard to the present condition and prospects 
of the Agriculture or our County, although very anx- 
ious to avoid puffing it up beyond its merits, and 
raising expectations in the minds of strangers, which 
an actual inspection could not fail to disappoint, I 
still deem there is much ground for encouragement, 
[t is undeniable that a fresh spirit for the improve- 
ment of our County, has been awakened, amongst its 
citizens. Of the causes which have conspired to 
produce this result, first and foremost, is a thorough 
conviction of the necessity of the ca^e. Reflecting 
men have perceived for some time, that our County 
wab agoing backwards. In wealth and po|>ulation, it 
has actually retrograded — a fact, which is felt the 
more painuilly by contrast with the rapidly growing 
prospects of some other sections. And this decline 
must, from the nature of things, go on with acceler- 
ated motion, unless there is a change in the meas- 
ures that have given this down-hill direction. Thli 
idea ia insupportable to every one poneiiiDj tiM 
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smallest portioD of American spirit, to which Pi ogress 
is as essential as air is to life. To stand still, in ihis 
age and country, is to go backward ; and to go back- 
ward — hopelessly, irretrievably backward — better 
cease to be ! A change, then, in the Montgomery 
system of Agriculture, was somethhig that had to be 
made ; and the people, far and wide, began to see 
its necessity. At the same time, the great cause of 
Agriculture was receiving an impulse every where. 
Science lent her powerful aid. The knowledge of 
improvement was diffused by means of Agricultural 
papers, and a fresh spirit of calculation was awken- 
ed by Agricultural Societies. Fortunately too, the 
discovery of new and powerful manures, and their 
importation and use in large quantities, came on at the 
same time, and gave to the minds of farmers, slow 
to believe, ocular demonstration that a practicable 
means of improvement to an extent almost unlimited, 
is now placed in their power. 

The result has been that Montgomery has waked 
upi or at least, has given strong premonitorysymptoms 
that she means to be awake some of these days, 
before long. 

She is awaking to a sense of the necessity of mak- 
ing fresh exertion, and to a determination to make 
them. She is awaking to the knowledge of her own 
advantages of position, and the actual capabilities of 
her territory ; and she desires that others may have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with those 
facU.— At this eventful epoch, when (to use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished Senator) '' there has not 
been since the discovery of the new world by Colum- 
bus, such an unsettlini;of the foundation or society — 
when not merely individuals and companies, but com- 
munities and nations, are in motion," seeking some 
Dew and better place of abode, there seems to be a 
special propriety in presenting a view of the advan- 
tages which our county holds out to emigrants. — We 
cannot offer them thosc bright attractions which fan- 
cy imputes to some other regions of the world. We 
seek not to dazzle their eyes with the golden visions 
that sparkle before the eyes of the exiled adventurer 
to Califoniia.— Yet we have gold loo, discovered 
within our borders : but of that it is not the inten- 
tion at present, to speak. It is only those who are 
satisfied with the ordinary slow and sure methods of 
improving their condition, and are willing to under- 
go Me labor necessary to effect that object in the 
way which the mass ol the community must alwa>s 
pursue, that we would venture to invite to come 
amongst us. And for such, we believe there is not 
only ample room, but an inviting field for successful 
exertion.— Montgomery offers them a soil, which 
has been proven, even in the least favored localities, 
to be highly susceptible of improvement, and which 
may be procured in any situation, in any quantities, 
and at almost any price, that could be reasonably de- 
sired. She offers them too, one of the best, if not 
he very best, market for their produce that exists in 
i^ii part of the United Slates. 

*t may properly fall within ihe province of the 
^mmiilee to offer proof that the prices of produce 
,0 Washington City are better for the fanner, than 
n any of the neighboring cities : at present, we only 
•efer to the faci. U is also unquestionable that our 
;ounty has, from its position, naturally a better ac- 
••tss to that market, and at all seasons, than any 
*ier adjoining territory. In regard to that impor- 
,ot consideration ofheaUh.no one will undertake to 
—y that Montgomery is highly favored. Pure 
„^r and a salubrious atmosphere, those two great 
., igs which are denied to so large a portion of 



the fertile west, may be justly claimed as her pre- 
cious and indefeasible possession. 

There is another matter of too mnch importance 
to pass over without notice— an iDducement which 
must always possess the greatest weight with all 
those whom we would most desire to come amoDgst 
us. We refer to (he society of Montgomery. Tour 
Committee think it is not arrogating too much for 
our county to put inconsiderable claims for it on this 
account. Occupying as it does, a central potitioa 
among the counties of a state which holds a similar 
position in regard to the whole Union, it appears to 
your Committee that Montgomery combines to some 
extent, the merits of the two extremes. To the re« 
spect for industry and morality, which is often con- 
sidered an especial characteristic of northern growth, 
it adds a fair share of the generous and hospitable 
qualities of the South. This claim may, at first 
sight, appear a boastful one. Tour Committee be- 
lieve, and not without deliberate observation and le- 
flection, that it is founded in truth. 

In order to present a condensed view of the ag^- 
cultural condition of the county, the following state- 
ment is made out from the returns of the last census, 
showing the amount of the various agricultural pro- 
ducts at the time the census was taken. 



Crop qf Jdmitgomery County for 

Bushels of Wheat, 

do Barley, 

do Oats, 

do Rye, 

do Buckwheat, 

do Indian Corn, 

do Potatoes, 

Pounds of Wool, 

do Hops, 

do Wax, 

Tons of Hay, 

do Hemp and Flax, 

Pounds of Tobacco, 

do Silk cocoons, 

Cords of wood sold. 
Value of prodiicts of Dairy, 
do of Orchard, 

Home made and family goods, 
Market gardens. 
Nurseries and Florists, 



1640. 

142,757 

B70 

225,168 

27,704 

2,638 

398.385 

62.546 

29,816 

138 

290 

4,428 

1,088,412 

45 

141 

#16.837 

9,585 

8,274 

3,924 

150 



Gallons of wine made, 624 *> barrels of flour man- 
ufactured, 3.000; value of manufactures, §33,100 ; 
Population, 15,456. 

Such was the estimate made of the several agri- 
cultural productions of the County in 1840. It will 
be of some interest to our farmers to preserve thia 
table, and compare it with the results with which 
the next Census is soon to furnish. 

We are sanguine in the belief that the agricultural 
improvement during the last ten years, has been wide 
and general If we estimate the addition to the wheat 
crop from the use of Guano alone, at the rate of 100 
busnets of wheat added for every ton of guano used 
(which is believed to be a well authorized assump- 
tion) there would be a gain of 20,000 bushels in that 
important staple from the use of that single foreign 
substance. 

Estimating the crop as shown in the above tablet At 
fair average prices, the whole annual value of ihm 
agricultural productions of the Countyi at that peri^ 
od, was something over $600,000. 

The Commissioners^ books show 308,562 acres of 
land, valued at $2,801,888, beine a llUle over 9 dol- 
lars an acre but there is considerftblj more la ibo 
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CouDtT than is shown. From the raltiation, a con- 
siderable deduction must be made for real property 
in Tillages, manufactories, 8us., not used for agricul- 
tural purposes. If the Talue of stock, implements, 
&c., be then added to the actual ralue of the land, 
we shall hare an •Sgrieultwral Capital for this County 
of some 3 millions of dollars. Now since the annual 
Talue of the agricultural products appears to be at 
least (600,000, we thus obtain a yield of 20 per cent 
— a pretty fair annual per centage on the capital for 
Montgomery farming. 

But this ought to be increased many fold. Of the 
lands profess^ to be farmed at all, it may safek be 
said, the^ are not more than half tilled ; and from 
the best mformation we can obtain, it is safe to say 
that fully one half ihe land of the County is waste, 
and not cultivated in any way. This vast body of 
150,000 acres is for the most part, beautifully situa- 
ted for the purposes of cultivation, and with the ad- 
dition of a minute quantity of certain minerals which 
may be furnished by bone, guano, chemical salts, 
&c., has been proved to be capable of producing 
large crops, at once. When the price at wnich these 
lands can be bougiht, ranging from |1 50 to $10 00 
per acre, is taken into view, together with the facili* 
ties of access to a first rate maritet, and other advan- 
tages before hinted at, it is believed that they offer a 
really inviting opportunity for persons possessing 
some capital, and desirous of engaging in tne pursuit 
of agriculture — persons, who are not "in haste to g^et 
rich"' — who can look before the present moment of 
time and beneath the surface of the soil. 

A part of the duties entrusted to this Committee, 
was to point out the location of the various bodies of 
land which are for sale over the County, the prices 
at which they could be procured, the roads by which 
they can best be reached, and the advantages of sit- 
uation with regard to villages, mills, schools, &c. 
For this purpose, it would be requisite to examine 
the County in detail, which would occupy more time 
than your Committee have had to devote to the sub* 
ject, and require a consultation and co-operation of 
all its members, for which there has not been fitting 
opportunity. It would also extend the report to an 
inconvenient length ; and 1 am well convinced that 
any thing addressed to the farming community, if it 
mean to be useful, must be brief. These topics may 
form a proper subject for a continuation of the re- 
port at future meetings. But I will nere take oc- 
casion to say, that this part of our object could be 
accomplished with better effect, if the writers and 
readers of such a report could have access to a cor- 
rect map of the County. This is a desideratum which 
is believed to be closely connected with a proper 
understanding of the subjects committed to us for 
examination, and with the interests of the citizens of 
the County generally. 

I have now presented a statement embracing a few 
natters relating to the condition of our County, and 
referred briefly to some of the inducements it oOers 
for persons anxious to engage in agricultural pur- 
•uits, to come and settle amongst us. We are satis- 
fied that enterprising settlera from other sections of 
our own, or from ^reign countries, if they come 
properly prepared, may do well here for themselves; 
and their presence and example may be useful to us. 
We shall rejoice to welcome such, and have them 
join with us in the noble career of agricultural im- 
provement. But in holding out these views, it seems 
to be consistent with our duty and with propriety, to 
admonish the citixens of Montgomery, that for the 
great purpose of elevating the agriculturtl oharaoter 



of their County, they must look mainly to them- 
selves. That people which folds its own hands, and 
looks abroad for aid, rarely receives it ; or if aid 
comes, it is often in a form not relished or desired. 
Such are the lessons of all past history, and let us 
not be blind to them. Our citizens must put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, and urge vigorously for- 
ward every measure which experience proves to b« 
conducive to improrement. Lict us nave better 
roads— better schools ; [the highly respectable com- 
mittees appointed by you to report upon these sub* 
jects, will, I hope, tell us how] : let us correct our 
own erroneous practices, and right our own wrongs, 
and, if farmers may be allowM to quote Poetry^ 
when it conveys a great idea better than can be done 
in prose, we close the present imperfect sketch with 
the admonition paraphrased from the most glowing 
of Poets — the great Peasant Bard: 

<* Be Southron still to Southron true, 
Among oundvea united, 
For never but by Soiitiiem handa 
Shall Southern wronsx be righted." 

W. H. FARQUHAR, Ch'n. 

Pexsian Tobacco Sbed. — We are indebted to 
Mr. C Eaton, of this city, for a package of the seed 
described in the accompanying note. We have 
placed the same in the State Society^s hall, and will, 
with ^reat pleasure, distribute it in accordance with 
the wishes of the donor. The example of Mr. £. b 
worthy of imitation. We are in a position now to 
be of much service to the farming community, and 
to the country generally, by the dissemination of 
seeds, ISlc., which may be introduced from other 
States and foreign countries; and we earnestly ap- 
peal to officers of the navy, merchants, and captains 
and supercargoes of vessels, to aid us in our en- 
deavors to extend the usefulness of our society: 

Tdmbeckkt, or Persian Tobacco Seed, of 1848. 
— This Tobacco is cultivated in the vicinity of iSiktret, 
Persia. The amount brought to Constantinople, 
where it is exchanged for British manufactures, is 
very considerable. My friend writes: 

" in 1847, 1 was at Erzcrown, and I saw immense 
numbers of horses and mules loaded, certainly 2,000 
to 3,000. If it could be produced in the U. States, 
and sent here, it would become a better article of 
commerce than even sugar or coffee ; for you know 
that though a Mussulman can go without the latter, 
he mustf^st^eur, have his pipe. The MrguUe is quite 
as universal as the Tcikbouk.and quite as much used." 

This tobacco is used for the Narguilo or water 
pipe, of which there are several varieties, exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Sands will be good enough Co distribute the 
seed to the tobacco growers among the subscribers 
of the American Farmer. E. 

Baltimore, May 4, 1849. 

A letter from a gentleman of Amherst Co., Va., 
ordering the Farmer, remarks, that he had had an 
opportunity of examining a volume of the work, and 
adds: 

" The American Farmer is, unquestionablv, the 
most vraetieal agricultural periodical issued in the 
Unitea States, and hence supplies a desideratum 
which the tillers of the soil have long asked for in 
vain. This feature in your laudable enterprise will 
command suecess, as soon as it is sufficiently known, 
and, at no distant period, will make it the most use- 
ful to agriculturisu, and the most profitable to tlio 
editor, of the countless multitude now circulating in 
our country." 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF UME KILNS, 
&c. 
HimiwooD, 1 Mo., 19, 1B49. 
fUemtrf/icwl F. P. Blair: 

I atail mjaeiror the Brat tcJBure hour to comply 
with mj promise of giring a eketch of mj recent 
*)sit to tn« upper districla of our coudI; ; and il- 
though realding, Tor many jean, within Iwentj-firo 
or thirty miles, 1 onlj visited this seclian last month, 
and for the first lime, at the request of loiDe of the 
citizens who desired to join our Mutual Insurance 
Company. It was most gratifying lo wilnesa the 
Bxlended spirit of enterprise, and good rarming, that 
ereel) the eye of the likvelier — net ytt eierynrhere, 
but in Tery many instances ; nor was it less so, lo 
Teccire the bind and hospitable welcome wbich met 
me at oTcry turn. 

The " nier hotlnms " of the Potomac have been 
long and justly famed for their ferlilily ; but al this 
time, large farms removed miles from the river, 
li*v«, bv the liberal uw of lime and good mnnagc 
ment, been made to rival even these river low 
grounds, and perhaps quite equal Uiem in the pro- 
duct of wheat and com. Portions of them, I doubt 
not, with a difierent mode of planting, would yield 
twelve Id fifteen, and posaibly eighteen barrels of 
com lo the acre. 

I viiiled two farma, each with from sixty to 
seventy acres in com, which were eslimalod by the 
ownen and neighbors lo yield an average of nine lo 
ten barrets ; and in riding through one of them, in 
company with Ihe ptoprielor, he pointed out ten 
■cres, a portion of Ihe field, where both the ground 
and corn had been measured : ihe yield was over 
one hundred barrels. These farms, more particu- 
larly claiming my attention, are situated direclly on 
the Iron-stone liidge, (which eiletida hundreds of 
mile* through Ihis and Ihe adjuininlng Slates} ai d 
■re some six or seven miles apart. How much the) 
have been improved, I can only judge from the ri. 
part of olhem, and by comparison with other lands 
nearly adjuining, some of which, I feel confident 

the first-named amount. 

These enterprising men burn Iheirown lime ll e 
stone is delivered on the Chi-sapeake and Ohio canal 
at (1 lojl 131 per perch, according to qualil) a 1 
hauled two lo four miles. They intend using lie 
present season, about 3,500 bushels each. One of 
Ihem inronned me thai he had used ten to Iwel c 
thousand bushels of lime, on about 160 acres of Urnl, 
and wiib a large increase of the crops. Another 
farmer hail receiilly purchased I.Sau-bushels of 
lime, paying sixteen cents on Ihe canal, and hauls it 
six 10 seven miles, and over roads Ihal might deter a 
man of lets perseverance and energy. ijs only 
tome len or twelve years since, thai lime wasGrsl 
•sed in this section for agrieullurat p.irposes. Dr. 
vV. B. was the pioneer in Ihe good cause, and llie 
"irat lo erect a line kiln in his district. Many have 
''opted the motto, "To itiraovi the boil and rni 
.■\'D." ll is the true plan, and cannot fail of auc- 
'••% : enlighten the minds of ihe farmers, and almoil 
.. d necessary consequence, the aoit will tie improved. 
''he Agrieuliural Society has, at I'oolesville, as I 
■as informed, "a good agricultural library; end 
uile a respectable chemical apparatus, sufficient for 
ifialyiinz toils, manurea," jic, &c. And, as may 
«adily oe inferred, other thinis aie impraving. 
■1 buildi"ji "of the olden Iim> ' ""e firing place 



lings, neatly painted ; barns of the tana materiaki 
two aloriet bigh, and from aixly-five to eeventj feet 
in length ; stone lenoing for miles in one coDtinuniu 
connectinn, and, lo appearance, almoat " at dimbla 
ai lime itself." 

In Ihis region may also be aesn the quarries from 
which the " Calieo rorb,'' forming tha beautiful 
columns that adorn Ihe Senate Chamber and Houia 
of Representatives, was procured. 11 nabe* exeel- 
lenl lime, though rather difficult to quarry, and break 
fine enough, to burn to the best advantage. Lower 
down Ihe Potomac, are the splendid quarries of frea- 
alone, red and white, of which much of the Capitol 
has been, and Ihe Smithsonian InitituUDn it now 
being, constructed I 

There is much here to interest .the geolognt ■nd 
analytical chemist, and perhaps alio the adnirar of 
Ihe works of art as well as of nature. The MUMluct 
across the moutli of the Monocasy river, for tile 
patiage of the water in Ihe Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, is a great triumph of genius and skill. It b 
worth Ihe ride (o examine it atone. Meet, if not all 
the stone used in its coaalruction, waa proourad 
from Ihe Catoclin mountain, and transporlad od k 
railroad made for Ihe purpose. 

I liad also an opportunity of eiamioing tha tqnara 
lime-kilns; considered a decided improvemant by 
those who have used both binds. Annexed is a copy 
of the drawing I made of one, giving a birdVeya 
and front view, with dimensions, and by whlcb I ik 
tend to construei another, ia placo of Uie mm dow 
in use. (Sea cut below.) 
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The disadTantages attending the round kiln, as 1 
know from experience, except when skilful and ex- 
perienced hands are employed, is, the diflficulty of 
properly setting the arch so as to make the draught 
uniform, or evenly distributed throughout ; and eren 
when apparently well done, we are often disap- 
pointed in **a good bum,*' finding much core m 
emptying the kiln. Few, except experienced masons, 
succeed well in their construction ; and I hare 
known ttiem pulled down and rebuilt several times, 
though the mason was reputed as fully understanding 
his misiness. 

In one instance, I saw both kinds side by side ; 
the round kiln was no longer used. The owner — 
a man of practical knowledge and much experience 
on the subject — informed me that be would, on no 
account, return to the old-fashioned kiln, with the 
single eye and arch. His common farm bands now 
set the arches without difficulty, and uniformly suc- 
ceed in burning well. 

A thirteen to fourteen hundred bushel kiln was 
only twelve feet high — but little more than half the 
usual height of a round kiln of e(|ual contents, and of 
course requiring much less digging and elevation of 
ground for the site. He had burned several kilns 
of lime, very successfully, in this form, without any 
stone work — not even for the breast and eyes; the 
latter were formed by perforating the intervening 
body of clay, forming the breast of the kiln, which 
the intense heat soon rendered as hard as brick, as 
it did also the inner surface of the kiln. The action 
of the winter's frosts, however, rendered walling 
accessary . 

A kiln twelve feet square in the clear, and twelve 
feet high, will require from sixty-six to sixty-eight 
perch of stone to fill it; and will yield about twelve 
nundrcd bushels of lime, allowing eighteen bushels 
to the perch of stone. Lime-burning is a rough and 
exposing business at best; but in this kind of kiln, 
as the wood is kept icithin the eyes, and never thrown 
back under the arches, much of the suffering from 
the heat, and severe labor, is saved to the burner. 

If advantage will result from the admissiun of 
steam (as recenlly recommended in the American 
Farmer) in the nperatiun of freeing the stone from 
its carbonic acid — and [ am strongly inclined to the 
opinion that the plan is a good one, under proper 
management — this kind of kiln is admirably calcu- 
lated to generate it. Water, thrown occasionally 
on the conis \n the ash pits, will afford an ample 
supply of steam, and in no degree interfere with the 
generutiun of heat. Limestone cannot, in the ordi- 
nary way of burning with dry fuel, be converted 
into lime without a given degree of heal — nearly or 
quite a xch'Ue heat; nor is its long continuance neces- 
sary. 1 have generally observed that wood about 
4a// seasoned, makes the best "turn out ^* of lime; 
and had attributed it mainly to this cause. Dry 
wood, without careful firing, is apt to cinder the 
arch-stone — i. e., make some kinds of limestone 
(which contains much aluminous or silicious earth) 
run into mass, and close the draught before the 
upper portion is sufficiently burned. .Green wood 
will not always generate sufficient heat, and for ob- 
vious reasoiis. 'J'he addition of one or two tons of 
refuse anthracite coal, wet, and spread in three or 
four layers over the surface, and above the arches, 
will materiilly aid in the burning, and save in wood 
much more than the cost of the coal. 

Bituminous coal docs not answer well, used in this 
way ; it is too adhesive, and prevents the free pas- 
sage of flame and heat, through the stone. 



A word as to laying off the ground and spreading 
the lime. My practice is, to checker toe land 
twenty-one feet square, and apply the lime to the 
centre of«0ach ; half a bushel to the checker gives 
forty-nine bushels to the acre ; though 1 usually ap- 
ply three pecks, or seventy-three and a half bushels ; 
and sometimes one bushel, or ninety-eight bushels to 
the acre. We occasionally slake it before spreading; 
but more commonly break the lumps, and spread it 
in the caustic state. When spread directly from 
the cart, much attention is necessary, or a portion 
of the land receives, perhaps, at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred bushels, and that 
adjoining, not a fourth or fifth as much. With a 
given quantity to'a given space, even the most care- 
less laborer cannot materially change the proportions. 

I could refer to individuals in that section, who 
use lime most liberally ; and just in equal proportion 
(where judiciously applied, and the soil abounding 
in vegetable matter, to act in conjunction with the 
lime) appears to be the increase of crops, and the 
increased fertility of the soil, which may here be 
seen of almost every quality and color — red, yellow, 
chocolate, and white clays ; others again are com- 
posed in great part of sand, gravel, shale, or stone, 
as various in kind as quantity. 1 found no difference 
in our estimate of the value of lime ; ner does our 
experience differ as to the best mode of its applica- 
tion. They plough deep, limb libbrjlllt, and 
(need I add?) grow heavy crops. 

Although my letter has extended much beyond 
the proposed limit, when I took up the pen, yet I 
must refer to another subject that possesses much 
interest to me, and to which I can only now give a 
passing notice — not a gold mine, my friend, for that 
appears to be the all-pervading and all-absorbing 
topic at present, though gold coin is not a great rarity 
there either — but I procured specimens of calcareous 
tufa, from the proper use of which, I should antici- 
pate more solid and lasting benefit to the community 
where it abounds, or within reach by the canal, than 
will the wild regions of California prove to many 
who visit them, and who are makmg " haste to be 
rich." 

The question forcibly presents itself. Where is the 
country that has been materially benefitted by such 
discoveries? And where is the country that has not 
risen in the scale of nations by an enlightened and 
industrious pursuit of agriculture? The honest toil 
of the husbandman not only rewards his own family 
and generation, but elevates his country amongst the 
nations of the earth. But riches thus suddenly ac- 
quired, however, few there may be who can with- 
stand the temptation, rarely confer much national or 
individual benefit ; fur almost as a necessary conse- 
quence, agriculture — one of the noblest, if not the 
most ennobling pursuit of man, certainly one of the 
most necessary — languishes, and industry is para- 
lyzed. But we will leave these auriferous, and re- 
turn to the calcareous deposites ; for probably 
nothing that either of us could say would in the least 
degree tend to stay this torrent, which is sweeping 
like an avalanche over the entire length and breadth 
of our land. 

The article referred to has not been brought into 
notice that 1 am aware of; neither has any use been 
made of it, so far as 1 could learn by inquiry. It is 
found near, and on tlTe borders of, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, some twenty or twenty -five miles 
above the Point of Rocks, in the limestone region, 
as well on the higher as in the alluvial soil; at one 
point, the canal is cut directly through it. In the 
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Bpecimens subjected to analysis, I hare not observed, 
even with the aid of the microscope, any indication 
of shells or marine deposites ; but rather conclude — 
though possibly erroneously, for my information is 
not ver^ explicit as to its exact location — that the 
formation is principally induced by atmospheric in- 
fluence on the limestone water, whilst in contact or 
ID combination with silica, alumina, and perhaps 
other substances. I understood that it was abundant 
in quantity, and obtained with facility, by digging 
alone. It is quite porous, absorbing about 16 per 
cent, of water ; and in this state (u e. wet) is easily 
converted into lime of the best quality, at a low heat, 
little more than red heat. It is probable the article 
may vary in some particulars, procured from difier- 
ent localities ; but this specimen ground as readily 
as piftster, and, by careful analysis, is found to 
contain — 

Carbonate of lime ...*... 79 per cent. 

Silica, witii some oxide of iron . . 19 ** 

Alumina, with some litUe macneBia . 8 « 

LOM . 7. . . 1 " 
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Having been quite indisposed, and the weather 
very inclement, I could not prudently extend my 
ride into this section. But our proposed excursion 
there on the canal, will, 1 have no doubt, prove a 
source of much gratification to both of us. We 
must, however, defer it, to a more genial season ; 
aay, until the time for the singing of birds is come, 
and the fields and forests are clothed with the ver- 
dure of sprine. 

With much respect, thy friend, 

EDW. STABLER. 



From the Marlboro* Gazette. 

GLOVER, PLASTER OF PARIS OR GROUND 

GYPSUM. 

BT PATtTXBKT PLANTER. 

Mr. Wilson : — The request you make, that I 
should answer the queries of your correspondent, 
'* W. R. B.^' has induced me to employ this, my first 
leisure moment, in preparing such an answer as will, 
I hope, be satisfactory to W. R. B., and all my fel- 
low farmers. Although I may not succeed in estab- 
lishing any new theory, I will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I bestowed labor and research upon 
a subject in which all feel a deep interest, and all are 
seeking information, and therefore that I have con- 
tributed my mite to the common weal. 

About 1768 or 1770, Plaster was first Introduced 
as a/erfiimr in this country, and a few years after, 
It was used c^ulte extensively in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. It elicited then a great deal of discussion as 
to its efiects whether great or any at all? What 
crops it acted best upon, and the soil it best suited ? 
And in what way it acted, — what was the modus 
operandi of its effects upon the soil or the crops. All 
this is to a certain extent still dubious, and remains 
still undisclosed among the arcana of Nature^s won- 
'*ers. But after all the discussions upon the subject, 
'^•inded upon chemical analysis made by the great- 
<»i chemihts of the world, and the theories of Philos- 
ophers, as also the facts which have from time to 
imebeen furnished by intelligent and practical far- 
mers like Mr. W. R. B., the henoficial effects of this 
vbstance as an almost universal ameliorater or fcrtil 
^er is admUUd, and the crops on which it acts best 
lave been ascertained, and the best form of its ap- 



ing both soil and products, have all been developed 
by the active observation of the farmer, aided by the 
penetrating eye of Science. 

" W. R. B." states many facts that are familiar lo 
us all, and among them, that the efiects of Plaster 
are now rarely seen, and ^over is seldom sowd with 
success, when some twenty years a^ the reverse 
was the fact. Then he asks, " why is all this^ Is 
the land tired of cultivation ? Is the gyj^nun adulter^ 
ated, and its properties useless to the application of 
clover ?** Surely the reason is not such as is indieer 
ted in either of these queries. Mother earth nefer 
tires of cultivation, unless you rob her of cTcrj thing. 
Look at the garden which is worked every year for 
a century, producing annually an average crop^^- 
Gypsum cannot be adulterated, for gypsum is the 
stone from which man makes Platter, and tite same 
immutable laws of Nature^s God, that caused plas- 
ter to fertilize clover twenty years ago, being un- 
changed, must render it still beneficial to the same 
extent. The jmre article itself, still retains all its 
original properties, but may be rendered powerlsBS 
by other causes, or from the absence of a co-opera- 
ting cause. Before I proceed in my attempt to ex- 
plain this, I would here say that PUaUr may be adul- 
terated, and that no doubv there are isolated cases 
where great frauds are practised, but a farmer can 
easily ascertain the general character of the article 
he buys by this process: 

** Put a quantity in a dry pot over the fire and 
when heated it emits a sulphurous smell. If the 
ebullition (arising from whatever cause, be it the es- 
cape of air, or the dissipation of its water of chrystal* 
lization) is considerable, it is good. If it be small, 
it is indifferent. If it remain an inert mass, like 
sand, it is worthless.^' 

Before we proceed to show how Plaster acts and 
why its efiects are not as visible now as former/y, I 
had belter dispose of that branch of my answer as 
relates to clover, for in that will appear a strong 
reason why the ^uts of Plaster are not now as palpa- 
ble alwmkfi as formei ly, and it will show how the plas- 
ter often meets with counteracting causes that de- 
stroys its usefulness upon elofotr* 

There are many reasons why clover does not sac. 
ceed as formerly — not that the land is Hred of it, but 
our climate has changed, and our system has not kept 
pace with it. The hot summers, preceded by long 
droughts of Spring, have all combined to prevent 
much clover eown at that season of the year, fipom 
vegetating, and has destroyed much that did vege- 
tate. Those who have of late years sown in the Au- 
tumn, in tlie winter have succeeded in having a fine 
set of clover, but it is true, it did not grow so tall 
and luxuriant as it did in former times, or as it is 
sometimes in some places seen now to do. Why so? 
For two reasons. One is that the food on which clo- 
ver feeds has been exhausted in the soil, and thus for 
want of sustenance it has dwindled. New and rich 
lands, especially light loams are filled with lime or 
phosphates, on which the clover feeds, together with 
what, by the aid of these and Plaster, it is enabled to 
gather from the atmosphere. A series of crops of 
clover being fed off* or cut and carried off, would as- 
suredly deprive the soil of all that amount of food so 
necessary for the clover, ^nd it would have to live 
only on what the scanty supply of Plaster could at 
iract from the atmosphere, unaided by these salts 
ind phosphates which crop after crop had abstract- 
ed from the soil, without the former ever returning 
* in the shape of manure or con'*'^!)trated fertilixerL. 
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ing constantly kept in the land unaided by chemical 
means of rendering it innocuous, the escrementitious 
matter will destroy the clover, therefore time must 
elapse between the crops of clover, sufficient for it 
to pass off. or become by decomposition innocent, or 
it must be neutralized by such chemical properties 
ai will at the same time supply abundant food for the 
new clover crop. In this way alone can a succession 
of fine crops of clover be realised, as will more rea- 
sonably be explained, by the following extracts which 
I have selected as fully sustaining my views and 
which explain the reason that clover only sometimes 
now-a-days succeeds well ; — that is, after a long rest 
or interval between crops, when the land itself re- 
plenishes its exhausted resources, or when the in- 
dustry of man has supplied it with what is required 
for the production of an abundant crop of that useful 
but cormorant consumer of phosphates. 

** Every 1000 lbs. of hay or straw are supposed to 
extract from the earth as much phosphoric acid as 
can be supplied by 8 lbs. of bones.^* — Ed. Arar. Far. 
Vol. IV. page 297. "The opinion deduced from 
hirzeliut^ analysis is, that 8 lbs. of bones contain as 
much phosphate of lime (bone earth) as 1000 lbs. of 
hay or straw abstract from the earth." Same art. 
same author. 

Clover is of ill grasses the greatest consumer of 
phosphate of lime. 

** During an interval of rest the soil in a great 
measure, regains its original fertility." — Le\hig'*s Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry ch. VIII. **Cer/ain plants, such 
as peas, Clover and flax, thrive on the same soil only 
after a lapse of years. 

'* DecandoUe supposes that the roots of plants im- 
bibe soluble matter of eyery kind from the soil, and 
thus necessarily absorb a number of substances 
which arc not adapted to the purposes of nutrition, 
and must subsequently be expelled by the roots and 
returned to the soil as excrements. Now as excre- 
ments cannot be assimilated by the plant which 
ejected them, the more of these matters which the 
soil contains the more unfertile must it be for the 
plants of the same species. These excrementilious 
matters, may, howeyer, still be capable of as3imila- 
tion by another kind of plant, which would thus re- 
move them from the soil and render it again fertile 
for the first. And if the plants labt grown also ex- 
pel substances from their roots, which can be appro* 
priuted as food by the former, they will improve the 
soil in two ways." — Leibig — ch. 8. 

Wo all know corn grows well after clover, but 
corn not well after corn. In the last quotation we 
have the reason for the success of this rotation. We 
never see two heavy crops of red clover in imme- 
diate succession : first, because the greater the 
growth the mure phosphate and potash is abstracted 
from the land ; and 2ndly, for the reason so admira- 
bly explained in the following sentences which I take 
also from Leibig'^s Agricultural Chemistry. **Tbe 
quickne&s with which this decay of the excrements 
of plants proceeds depends on the composition of the 
soil, and on its greater or less porosity. It will take 
place very quickly on a calcareous soil ; for the 
power of organic excrements to attract oxygen and 
to putrify is increased by contact with the alkaline 
constituents, and by the general porous nature of 
such kinds of soil, which freely permit the access of 
air. i)ul it requires a longer time in heary soils con- 
sisting of loam or clay. 

** The same plants can be cultivated with advan- 
tage on one soil after the second year, but in others 
not until the 5tb or ninth, merely on account of the 



change and destruction of the excrements, which 
have an injurious influence on the plants being com* 
pleted in the one, in the second year ; In others not 
until the ninth. 

** In some neighborhoods, clover will not thrive 
until the 6th year, in others not until the 19th ; flax 
in the second or third year. All this depends upon 
the chemical nature of the soil, for it has been found 
by experience that in those districts where the inter- 
vals at which the same plants can be cultivated with 
advantage are very long, the time cannot be short- 
ened even by the use of the most powerful manures. 
The destruction of the peculiar excrements of one 
crop must have taken place btfore a new crop can hi 
produced.*^ 

Now from all this we come to these cooclusiom. 
Unless there be an abundance of that peculiar food 
in the soil, on which plants of similar appetites feed, 
two kinds will not thrive in close proximity, whilff^ 
we often see plants dissimilar in their habits growing 
luxuriantly side by side — some plants luxuriate on 
the excrements or exudations of others. "On a soil 
for example which contains potash, both wheat and 
tobacco may be reared in succession, because the 
latter plant does not require phosphates, salts which 
are invariably present in wheat, but requires only al- 
kalies and food containing nitrogen." — Leibig. 

Unless therefore, the soil is full of phosphates or 
of manures containing the proper salts, clover will 
not succeed after a series of years with vi heat or 
rye. The wheat crop may be good, and the clover 
bad, because the wneat getting the start — being 
stronger, exhausts all the aliment before the clover 
can contend with it for the mastery. Therefore, if 
** W. R. B." wants a fine yield of wheat and clover, 
he must use bone-dust, or guano, or agricultural 
salts freely, or a quantity ot manure made of, or 
from such substances as contain the varied chemical 
properties essential to the production of both grass 
and grain. But if he will work his land two years 
in succession (provided it be good land) in corn or to- 
bacco, so as to rid it of its poisonous excrements, 
then forego the benefit of a poor crop of grain, and 
sow clover by itself, not pasture it the first year, but 
fallow the next year, he will secure a heavy clover 
crop and a good wheat crop unless misfortune befall 
the latter. Then follow wheat with tobaceo or 
corn, then clover, and so on, he will find that his 
land was not at fault, but his old system. This much 
upon the subject of the clover crop and the probable 
reasons for its failure of late years. 

PLASTER. 

Plastkr is, technically speaking, sulphate of lime, 
and is a compound of sulphuric acid and lime, and 
is used for like purposes as the muriate of lime. 

To the extent of the quantity of lime it eontaios, it 
benefits all soils which lime would benefit, and in the 
same manner and by the same chemical process. 
It possesMS the valuable property of fixing the am- 
monia contained in manure and spread upon the laitd 
— It fixes the ammonia in the soil which is formed 
by the slowly decomposing roots and other sub- 
stances found* in the soil. It has been ascertained 
beyond doubt to attract the ammonia and other gas- 
e« floating in the atmosphere, and fix them about 
those plants which feed principally upon the air, bj 
means of their leaves — hence broad leaved plants 
like tobacco, cabbage, corn, clover, &c., are more 
benefitted by Plaster than others, particularly spear 
grasses. It is particularly useful in dry seasons and 
on drv warm soils, because from its earliest use to 
this day, all admit that it attracts and absorbs much 
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moittura Trom the air. Judge Peten, in an elaborate ' 
trealiie □□ thia gubjecl as Tar back as 1797, aay* : — 
"Whaleier be (he cause, dew will remain on a grass 
field plastered ao hour or livo in the morning, alter 
•II moisture bas evaporated from the partof theaame 
field not plaalered. 1 baTe also seen often tbis effect 
In mj garden beds, which if plaatered, will retain 
moisture in the driest aeaioD when there is not the 
least appearance of it on those beds not plastered. 
If uottr bo, according to the old, as well aa modern 
opinion, " atmoil ail in alt " in the faod of plants nnd 
Tcgelables, the plaater attracti or retains abuDdant 
tuppliea." Again : To manj plantt it forma a direct 
food, as hi Sprengle's Analyses it aeems that in 
every 100,000 parts of cabbage there are 1822 parts 
lime, 303 parts magneaia, TJ4 sulphuric acid, and 
436 parts pboaphoric acid. In like number of parts 
'' -'--;r there are 58i lime, 70 mag. 94 of aul. acid. 
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Now, I bope, I hare explained enough wajs 
means bj which Plaster acta, and enough has been 
said to sbow that it is almost an univeraal aaaialant I 
to the farmer in increasing hia crops, at the same 
lime fertilizing permantiiily his soil. — Whj, theo, 
does it not alisnyi act well? t sa; it vilt ataayi act 
well under that peculiar stale of soil which it was 
ordained by nature to act, — Lime, or no other fertili- 
ler, answers the espectalion ofeTcry one that uses il, 
under alt circumatances and on e<rerj soil. Lime 
vili not do well on wet lands. Much is jet, I con- 
fess, to be learned about Plaster, ita uses, and its 
mode of action, but enough ia known to render 11 an 
inTaluable help to the practical and intelligent far- 
mer. All practical men, and philosophers, and 
chemisla, from Judge Peters, Gen. Washington^ 
down to the present age of science, admit that one 
of its chief means of benefitting the soil and furniah- 
ing food for plants is bj meana of ita sulphuric acid 
converting easily such decomposing agents as it find( 
in the soil, into ammonia ; and rendering it less vola- 
tile tlian otherwise il would be, il is relained longer 
in the snil, and continues to bo slowly evolved, so 
that the plants receive tlie greatest benefit, with bu; 
little loss Crom what, wilhuut tho presence of Ihe 
plaster, would readily escape. It followa, Iherefore, 
us a sequitur that there must be aomethtng in the 
land for the PlasLer la act upon— some vegetable oi- 

" pabulum " aa clover roots, &c., for its elTecls to be 

Serfectly apparent to the casual observer. This 
Dclrine is supported by Ingenhouac, page 13, in Wi^ 
" Kasay on Ihe Food of Plants,"— a very old work. 
Judge Polers alao eays : " • • • • plaster acts 
tnoat powerfully, when in connexion with animal or 
vegetable, putrilied or pulrifying aubalances." llu 
says in another part of his es^ay, that "flasler musl 
rome in contact with some animal or vegetable tdbii- 
ures, or putrificil subslaDceB,lo give it its proper eSi- 
caej. And when so connected » small r[iianlily ol 
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come* in contact with, it is crident thenfoie that 
llie roots or leaves, or vegetation, or animal mat- 
isr, or manures of either tort, which it has to work 
□n, and the more of these gaaes that they cootaia 
ifhicb it can etlract, the more powerful will be it* 
effect and the more apparent its value, thown m it 
vfill be in Ihe increased product of the crop. So, if 
ive want to see the full benefit of plaster, we mnil 
put it on such land as it suits, and such land a* hu ft 
proper supply of matter or substances, out of whioh 
ibe plaster, by its chemical action, can manufacturB 
a healthful and agteable food for the ptanti that jou 
irish nurtured. 

M soils plaater will not act upon. But the peon- 
liar soil on which it will not act is rarely aean. Ai 
i general rule it acts better on light, calcareoui toik 
than on very stiff soila. Gen. WasbiDglon aajs ha 
tried It on some of his land at various limei lod In 
iiifferent proportions from 1 to 30 bushels par aera, 
and found no tieoeGt whatever from its appIiBatina, 
"<|el keaasaMiever in plaacr, and Ihoi^hl eumml 
anlt it mu qfimmtnu value." 

Plaster, then, is most effieaciout when applied to 
soils filled with the decaying vegetablB roots or 
gbres, conseouenily it is of no use on barren aoil*. 
This action of Gypsum ia only, after all, bat aa an- 
other powerful lesson that nature teacbe* man, 
which is, that unless he judiciously returns to IJw 
soil, in (he form of manure, what he has carried off 
In the shape of grass and grain and pr[niind*r, or « 
large portion of it at least, that he need not look to 
plaater, or lime, or guano, for the means of a succei- 
aioD of heavy crops, because they are but valuable 
sills to the farmer in elaborating from the neoesaarr 
meteriata that he should place in the lands liiafa 
food aa tbe plants or grass may require. 

BefocB I conclude, let me say once for all, that in 
my judgment no whtre can plailtr bi mortfnpirly, er 
more jwlicitiMily used than, Irom time to time, on the 
manure lieap. over the cattle yards, and aheap folds, 
ind in the stable). K it ever is of use, it H when 

Mahcm 10, 1840. 



The auxiliaries necessary to draw iorth the powers 
of tbe plaster, are within the teach of every farmei 
of common industry and uloderale capacity." 

All vegelablea and pi ants derive their nourisbmeTi'. 

moat enlirely frum what they receive from the an 
and water ; thercfurc, to all. and particularly to the 
latter class, ia plaster hencfioial. Chaplal and olli< 



Effects or Mvd dm Griss Lahos. — Last season, 

Mr. David Choale, of £aae_t, Massachusette, sent us, 
says the Boston Cultivator, aome beads of gran, 
W effects of mud on the crop. At that 

Mr. Choale haa given the following: In thi fall, 
meadow-mud was hauled from low land, and laid ia 
a heap on hi^h dry land, that yielded a very li^hl 
crop. In a short time the heap was removed, leaving 
about an inch depth of mud, in conacquenee of 
which, a very stout crop of grass was produced the 
next season. The heads of herdigras^* from the 
land thus manured by Ihe mud are eight inches long, 
and of a large size. Thia ahowa (he very powerful 
effects of mere mud, which abounds in nearly every 
section of the country. Almost every farmer has on 
bis farm a mud mine, more valusble, in eontribuling 
to the happiness of himself and others, than a mine 
of gold. 

■ The herdsgrass of tbe East ia called timiM) with 
us. — Ed. a. Firmer. 



I An eminent breeder of Cattle in Virginia, writet 
ua, that he considers Col, Capron>s bull Valentine, a ■_ 
I portrait of which appeared in our April No., as the i 
' finest bull be bad em seen. 
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MAKING SOAP. 
Among olher thiDgi, let me tell jou to leim how 
la mohe soap. I do Dot kaonr that 1 should bare 
thought of uaminE Ibii.ifnij igoorance of soap rnkk- 
iug had Dot troubled me eiceedingli. — At Gnt I did 
not knov the moihod aud depended od the old wo- 
man who IiTed with me, to make it. I weul (o her 
when the loap-heg waa almoal empty aud told her 
. i — u made ai quick — "■"'" 

I tried lo perSL 
M>Bp making and the moon were but Yerj alightlj 
coaaecled. if the other part of the buitneu wai well 
conducted. — It wa>, boweTer, to no purpose — I had 
to wait till the " right time" came round, before I 
could get my soap. After Ihia, when I had the lu- 

rrinlendence of a large family, I was obliged lo buy 
by the barrel, becauM 1 did not well understand 
the manufacture of the article, and 1 was really 
aihamcd that euch extra expense was caused by 
my ignorance. Sometimes there was too much lime 
with (he nshei ; then again not enough : sometimes it 
was loo greasy, and sometimes an^ thing but what 
it ought to be, I lell joumj experience in the mat- 
ter, 90 thai you may learn frant your mothers noio, 
and not hare tba trouble of Itaming when you ought 
to be making it. As I have giren you so long a talk 
on (he subject, I will add a receipt I found in (he 
CuUirator. It may be of use to Eome of your moth- 
ers, if not (o jou. Mr. Tomlinson wridng to Judge 
Buel.says: "My wife bas no trouble about soap. 
The grease is put into a cask, and stror^ lye added. 
—During (he year, as the fat increases, more lye is 
stirred in, and all occasionally stiired with a stick 
that \i kept in it. Dy Iha time the cask is full (be 
aoap is made ready for u)e. It is made hard by 
bailing and adding a quart of fine salt tu three gal- 
lons of soap. It is put into a (ub to cool, and the 
froth scraped off. II is anerwarda molted lo a boil- 
ing heal, and a IKtIc rosin or lurpentine giirn, which 
improies (lie quality." 

Sume of you will think me a most unientimenta) 

flon' good bread, butler, cuflee, piekles, puddingi, 
lie., are made; but you will have lo learn sometime, 
or da worse. Work with your own hands loo, OTcn 
if it «buuld larnish their whiteness a little. A man 
does not consider the beauty of a surt while hand a 
very strnng recommendation, when he Ends i( has 
been kepi for show and not for use. I think a young 
lady thoutd be able lo scour a kettle and grace a 
diiuiund. LucT. 



—We Tisited, during the past week, 

ly struuk with the evident improTement Ihat had been 
made on the farms Ihroush which wa piised, with- 
in a few years. Lands (hat had become almost 
woriblpis, and turned over lo (he category of" old 
GelH','' ba'e by a spirit of enterprise been reclaimed, 
mill rinm give abundant promise of reward lo (heir 
cnlprprising ownurs. We noticed 
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d Race Ci)nr.'e, and soiilh-west from thence lo 
CatEinvvilie. An industrious and (hrif(y German 
pi.pi.lalion iBfi'lingup the countrv in (he region of 
Calon)?ille. They are taking up lands in small par- 
cels, and building comfortable Cottages, whiohgiTe 
lo the neighborhood allogelber a pleaiing appear- 



u>e«. lis efibct is e* ident on the tillage of CatOM- 
ritle, by Ihe establishment of stores and mechinim 
workshops; and prosperity Ihus based on iDduitlj 
ctPDOt but be progressive.— ifne'd Diit. Prat. 

MEDLET'3 DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIBTY. 
To llu Editor nf Ike AaniaBi Kmner. 

Deib Sir: — The enclosed letter Has preiented Mid 
read at one of Ibe recent meetings of the Hedley'a 
District Agricullitral Club. Accompanying it was ■ 
considerable eotleetion of geological ana mineral 
matters obtained by the Dr. in our county, (Mont- 
gomeiy). Tou are hereby respectfully requested to 
gire his lelter space in Ihe " Farmer." 

Very respectfully, yours. 

By order of tbe SocietT N. Brew«r, Cer. Stc. 

Cdhrad's Fiart, Dec. 18th, 184S. 



ogy of Ihe district. We may not, 1 Ihink, hope lo 
attain any decided success in the improrement of 
our lands, unlil the nature and composition of otir 
soils are better understood. Who can judge what is 
necessary to Ihe economical melioraliou of a toil, 
without n knowledge of its deficiencies, or of the 
elements it contains? The application of lime with 
this view to a soil, already rich in calcareous earlb, 
would show at once the folly and empiricism of 
sucb a practice ; yet such to a certain extent is Iho 
one, or one nearly allied lo it, now pursued by many 
farmers. The use of lime, ashes, and guano on 
some soils, in certain seasons fails to produce 
good crops. Is any one among us quatified lo ex- 
plain Ibe cause of such failures ? Wa hare heard 
much said of late in faror of (tie em ploy me nt of 
capital in the improiement of land. When Guano, 
the most potent manure, fails, as it does on some 
soils, to insure remunerating crops, it may well be 

or bank stock, is not the safer and more profitable 
of the Iwo. We need more capital than most of our 
farmers can a fiord to carry oul Ihe system of itn- 
proiement recommended in late prize essays. 

In my humble opinion, our wani of knowledge to 
guide us to a more judicious application of capital 
to agriculture is (he greatest of the two ctiIs. 

How shall we obiiate this difficulty? acquire 
knowledge, to point oul a better and safer way t 
Ought we nol to search for the geological forma- 
lions on which our soils rest; and from which Ihej 
are for Ihe most pari derived ; study them hy ex- 
periment) conducted by Ihe lights of chemistry and 
geology until we find out their nature and adapta- 
tions. Then we might hope to discover a cheaper 
and more expeditious mode of renofaling worn-out 
laud than any hitherto adopted. 

The lime, I trust, is not remote, when a know- 
ledge of the nature and suscoptibi lilies of Ihe soils 
we cultiTale ; the properties, relative value, and 
fitness of Ihe ilifferent manures, will be deemed of 
more importance to the rising generation, than that 
of the location, boundaries and natural productiooa 
of Kamstchalka or Affghanislan ; when the composi- 
tion of our various soils will be known ; and the 
Irealmeot best calculated under lbs blesaing of 
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HeaveD to insure productiTeness, be «8 well under- 
stood as the most simple principles ro mechanics. 

We should not, I ihinir, doubt ihe attainment of 
these important objects, when we regard the tri- 
umphs of mind, which mark the age, and reflect 
that genius has already overcome much of the in- 
tricacy connected with the task. 

The attention of the most scientific men in Eu- 
rope has been for some time directed to this branch 
of inquiry; and their labors, although to a certain 
.extent fruitless, have accomplished results of great 
value to the farmer, and inTcsted the further pursuit 
of it with new and increasing interest. It is due, in 
a great measure, to these results, that we find the 
farmers in many parts of Europe, better acquainted 
with the principles of their calling, their soils more 
fertile, and crops more abundant than in our own 
country. 

How long shall we, a people so signally favored, 
suffer by a comparison with those of other countries; 
in matters too, so intimately connected with our 
welfare. When we look at the success which has 
crowned the ingenuity and enterprise of our people, 
io almost every department of knowledge, we find 
this admission embarrassing, however just. Yet in 
this view of the triumphs of American enterprise, 
we find ample ground for the hope, that we are not 
to be kept behind in the race of improvement. Ag- 
riculture will soon be here, as it is there, elevated to 
the rank it deserves in the opinion of the people. We 
shall soon find that it is a science, as well as an art; 
and that it is si^sceptible of as much improvement 
from experiments as any of the sciences ; and make 
up our minds to a patient and unflinching search for 
the truth in the great domain of nature, where 
alone in our efforts to advance this cause we may 
expect to find it. 

That your society may long prove a light house, 
whose rays will bring to light many facts and prin- 
ciples in agriculture, now unknown, or imperfectly 
understood ; and that your life may long be spared 
to lead the way, as you have, in this good work; 
and to guide the deliberations of the society, is the 
sincere wish of Yours, with respect. 

Dr. Wm. Brewer. S. N. C. WHITE. 

At the annual meeting of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Mcdley^s District, in Montgomery county, on 
the 28ih December, 1848, the President, Dr. \^ m. 
Brewer, read a letter from Dr. S. N. C. White, 
presenting a number of specimens of the Geology of 
the District. After having read the letter, he pro- 
ceeded to address the Society, as follows : 

Gentlemen : In accordance with usage, it becomes 
my duty to present to you the condition of your af- 
fairs, on this occasion. I assure you, gentlemen, the 
prosperous state of your Society makes this a very 
agreeable duly. As one of the committee of exami- 
ners of Farms of the members, I was highly pleased 
it the general appearance. All bore marls of im. 
"^rovemeot : fields cleaner — better fencing, and 
ploughing more completely executed, and some 
.^reatly improved in lertilily. All seemed to have 
^aid much attention to collecting and compounding 
■manure, and a goodly number were using lime an'^ 
'iher foreign manures. I am constrained to belies- 
lOur efforts and example have effected much good n 
rour neighborhood. Kindness, urbanity, and sr*^' 
''^Mowship continue to prevail among you. l- 
very small beginning, you have progressed, and hw 
our Library consist" '-'"nr^-^re ihan fifty vol"**"*", "^ 



been selected with much carts and judgment. Treas- 
ure up from this rich store of knowledge, not only 
yourselves, but encourage your children to read and 
study. Remember, ** knowledge is power.*' 

The number of members of this society have slow- 
ly but steadily increased, from fourteen to about 
forty. Why should any farmers withhold their aasii- 
tance ? Should they not rather unite themselves to 
some society, that they, likewise, might contribute 
something to the general stock of knowledge? We 
now lay before you a small, but complete apparatua 
for chemical experiments. We regret that our the* 
oretical, as well as practical knowledge of chemis- 
try, as adapted to geology, and consequently to agri- 
culture, is not better than it is. We can, we ought 
to practice what we do know, and strive for more. 
I hope some scientific gentlemen, actuated by mo- 
tives of philanthropy, may, ere long, publish a work 
on Geology and Chemistry adapted to Agriculture, 
and use terms suitable to your capacities ; and that 
your youths may be taught these most useful branch- 
es of literature in your common schools. 

In the early part of the year, we had a flattering 
prospect of combining the whole agricultural com- 
munity of the State in an annual convention, com- 
posed of delegates from the several districts— from 
which convention we anticipated much benefit; but 
I am grieved to say this hope seems blighted for the 
present, by the diversion from the original intention. 
The present form may do some good, out ne?er can 
combine the great agricultural community, nor sup- 
ply their wants. It tends to exclude the great body 
of farmers from any influence in the society. We 
will not deny that the introduction of improYcd 
breeds of stock may be beneficial to some persons, 
and in some fertile locations, but to poor men and 
exhausted lands, it is doubtful, if it may not be pre- 
judicial ; while a convention of delegates chosen by 
the farmers annually, would represent the views and 
wishes of the people ; and there can be no doubt 
they would devise measures which would profit 
their constituents in their sales, purchases and edu- 
cation of their children. 1 would admonish you far- 
mers, who have hitherto stood aloof, to unite In so- 
ciety, and give your aid, both with your peo and 
counsel, to promote this object. What if you are in 
favor of improved breeds of stock, fairs, and eatUe 
shows? — that i^ no reason why you should with- 
hold your assistance in a matter so necessary to jour 
best interests. By sustaining this scheme, you will 
give to the middle class and small farmers their due 
weight and influence, and restrain the moneyed aris- 
tocracy from overruling you. I conjure you, for the 
sake of your fair companions and dear pleidges of 
your love, to come to the rescue of your profession 
from contumely and imposition. 



<' G.^^ of Talbot, on husbanding the com crop, U 
received, and will find a place in our pages in due 
time. We like to receive communications from 
such practical men as our correspondent, whose 
success and character as a "goot^/nrMer,^ are sure 
evidences that he is able to guide others. 

We are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Peoree, our Sen- 
ator in Congress, for a copy of the Report of the 
Register of the Treasurer, of the commerce and 
navigation of the U. S. for the last fiscal year — and 
the report on Sugar and Hydrometers, by Prof. Mc- 
CuUoh. Also to Hon. Mr. M'Lane, for a copy of 
the Patent Office Report for 1847. These doca- 
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WASHINGTON C30. (Md.) AGR. SOCIETY, | 

STArvomo Hill, April 33, 1849. 
To Iht EiUar <^lit AmtriexA Fanner. 

Db*b Sik; I attended the lut maetJni of the 
AKneullural Socielj in tbri countjr, and ««9 ver; 
nneh pleased with the addreu delJTered bj Dr. 
A4« O. Wkartaa, of jour citj. His argunwnl) were 
veij elear, and 1 nag patliGularlj pleased with thai 

C[t in which he urged upon the farmera the vast 
parlance o( the establUhment of an Ap;riculluraJ 
College in the Slate and of the introduction of agri- 
eultunl school boobs into all of our scboola. He 
urged the farmen to be up and doing — Id combine 
together and see that (heir inlerBsti he promoted by 
their Legislature and Congress. Indeed, 1 deem 
this as a matter of the greale«t importanee, and 1 
hope it will be agitalui in all parts of the State. 
Fereans delivering addrcases before the dlSisrent 
societies in the Slate cannot dwell too long upon 
this point. The farmers have suOared their interelta 
■od rights to be trampled upon long enough ; and it 
is high time, in mj opinion, thai there should he 
some concert of action among them, to be alive Ic 
their interests and welfare. The advantages that 
would result from an Agricultural CollcKe. whan 
properly under waj, will be of incalculable beuefil 
to ail ; Ihere a young men ma; not only be prepared 
to farm with suientine knowledge, but will 
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the rising generation, and the farmera of- the dsy 
would have the beneRti of their numerous eiperi- 
mcnts upon the proper application of mineral ma- 
nure*, analysis ol plants, fiic. ll is eipenaive to the 
farmTS to make experiments ; and, generally speak- 
ing, they are prejudiced against book fanning, as it 
b termed, and will not submit to any innovations 
upon the system practiced by Iheir forefathera. As 
you may wull suppose, however, from the fact of 
jour list for the "Farmer," in thia district, being 
Tcry large, (amounting to 55 subscribers, for that is 
the number on my list) this prejudice i» fast dying 
away ; and I think it might be so in all parts of Iho 
Stale, if the farmers generally would lake jour 
paper. It is a very practical work, and I think im- 
proving every year, ll is cheap at fl, but more m 
with a club list of 30 names, which allows a redne- i 
tion of 33 J per cent. 1 hope to have my list, for the 
neil volume, increased to at least 75 or more. I ' 
have already about SO new names, and I trust there ' 
will be very few to discontinue it. The Dr., in his j 
address, jirged upon the farmers the taking of agri- 
cultural papers, es the Erst slep towards their im- 
provement; and, after paying your paper a high I 
compliment, he recommended it to all. 1 really 
hope your aubscription list, for the next volume, 
may be greatly enlarged. 1 am trying to do > lilte 
good to my fellow farmers, in getting them to take 
jour work, and I hope others may go and do like. I 
wise. There is now being published, in the "Plough, I 
Anvil," (which, in truth, is ■ capital 
is to be an agricultural school book, and 
ee it even taught in all of our schoots. 
ow close, as I ^nd I have already written 
deal more than I intended when I com- I 
Yours respeclfully, W. D. | 
Dr. Wharton was called upon by ■ Commitlea ofi 
the Society, to expresi their thanks for his address, 
and to request bin to furnish il for publication. 



MR. WlLDER>a COMPOST. 

In one of tbe discussions at the State Hodm, 
Boston, Massachusalts, held bj (he members of tb« 
Legislature and others, upon Agricultanl aubjeela, 
the Hon. Martliall P. }fiUer, in the course of hb 
remarks, said : 

" He had made some eKperimMita with manurM, 
some ol which he would relate. He did not wish to 
be understood that he undervalued stable or bam 
yard manure, but such as was purchased from Iba 
stables of the city, by the cord, when deprived of 
straw or decomposed, was, in reality, only half or 
three-fourths of a oord. To obtain a real solid cold 
of manure, equal in^qualily, and at less price, had 
with him been a great desideratum, and he beliered 
he had succeeded, by making a compost of meadow- 
muck, erushed bones, and leached aibesi Id tha 
following proportions : 

One cord of meadow-muck, having been ex- 
posed to the action of air and frost at least 

one year (I 50 

19 bushels leached ashes 1 30 

G " crushed hones 1 50* 

Labor 30 

Total cost per cord |4 50 

Tbe bones and ashes were mixed together, while 
the latter were in a damp slate ; and when fermen- 
talion had taken place, these were incorporated with 
the Dwadon-muck. In this eondilion the maN 
should remain until heal is generated again, when it 
will be fit for uie. 

He had found this compost equal to any stable 
inanure for root crops, grass land, gardening pur- 
poses generally, and for fruit trees. For the last 
(wo years, he bad mixed his stable manure with (he 
compost, and also had added to it one-eighth part 
in bulk of fine refuse charcoal from the depots of 
venders." 

■ The price of bones in the above estimate is just 
50 per cent, less than they cbb be oblaiaed for in this 
market. At the price charged here, the cord of 
compost wduU cost |e instead of 94.50, as abovej 
but there is this to be said — the quantity of bonei 
and ashes named by Mr. Wilder would answer for 
five times tbe quantity of muck.— £d. Jsi. Farmrr. 



work) what 

I hope to Si 

Bul I must n 
you a great 



Cuvia isD Punaa.— Ttas snejoi 
of Plaster, by -'J PatuxciU farwter" is ■ 
alcedlscjimiiutJBf Jm^ment tbr wlijcb 1 
diiUn^uiabiid. 
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TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

SI nrt ■nnum, In ulvDaco i a eotilen ror $S ; le coniei 
. i30copiurtir«S0. 

Airili miniUia or Idii|«, ■ UlMnil dedueUnn will b« ina 
ArUnu, HAMITBL BANDB, Publliber, 

At the Slii>> Agrinliurol SacMy Rosoii, No. l3l lUliiinon 



CLOSE OFTHE«th VOLUME OFTHE FARMER. 
Thii number cloMs (he 41ti valuoie of the preteot 
MrieiarourjoumBl, and it is with l^e utiQoil sin- 
cerity that we lender our hearireJt tbanlu to our 
friends Tor the deep interest which baa been erinced 
bj them jn extending its circulation. Our lilt has 
beei) increased Cfty per cent, during the jear, and 
UiB indications Tor that which will commence with 
our next issue, induce us to anticipate that the ratio 
in the increase will be much greater for the next. 
We haTB, fiom time to time, taken the libertj of 
presenting extracts from ielters received froDi gen- 
tlemen known to be competent judges, as to llie 
VAlue and charactet of our journal,— and we could, 
weie it necesaarj, furnish haodreds of other such 
•rideacet ; but we deem the solid support which we 
haTB enjoyed, in the increased odditian to 
u the surest testimonial that we could des 
our labors have been appreciated; that we t 
toiled in rain, and that a discerning public i 
our exertions to maintain the interests, and exalt the 
ebancterof the agriculturists of our land. That 
good work is in progress, iseiidenl inerery direction 
in which the eye is turned — never in the annals ol 
our State has there been so rapid a stride in the im- 

■rally beginning to blossom as the rose, and the 
waste places are being turned into fertile Gelds. That 
we have been in some degree a helper in producing 
these results, we think we may without ineunlng the 
charge of ranily, venture to elGrm, yet wo do r.ol 
deny, that selfintereit has had some small share in 
producing our elfurts. Wo know that as the interest, 
welfare and prosperity of agricullurisla are pro- 
moted, so must our oirn pruaperil; increase. Seeing. 
Iheroforc, that the Scld before us is an inviting one. 
we have diverted oursclfof all incumbrances, that 
we may, in time to come, devote our time and nt- 
■ition more exclusively to the work before us. We 
llink we are now in a position to render oursclf 
jseriil to those with whose intercsls wc have been 
1 long identified, and, with the favor of an oyer- 
dliiig ProTidenee renting upon us, in the continua- 
■-■■ of health anit life, we arc dvtermiiied to devote 
■li our energies to the prosecution of the duties of 



THE NEW VOLUME. 

In the volume just closed, we flatter ounelrthat 
SB great a body of valuable practical mattar hu 
been presented to the public, as is to be found in 
any similar number of pages ever publiihed la Ibll, 
any other country, upon the subject of Agrieol- 
ture, and ita kindred sciences. Notwithstanding 
ffhieh, we have reason to promise, with full oonS- 
Jenqe, that that which will commence with oar 
No. will certainly not he less taliublB, and, if 
possible, we are determined to increase the intarut 
of it. In additioo to the value which will be given 
u> our journal, by the publication ofTariout reports 
ind priie essays which will be elicited through Iha 
igeney of the State Agricultural Society, which bu 
adopted the "Famur,'^ as its organ, itwDl be teen 
by the offers which are made OD »a sdjoinlnf psge, 
ibat we are induced by the great succeai and Um 
BvidenI good aehieved by those we made last fear 
for essays on important subjects, to renew them this, 
varying theni so as to embrace other UKful ob> 
jects. In addition to this, we have the promisa of 
valuable paper* from some of the ablest writen and 
beat farmers and planters in the couDtry, and wa 
have no hesitation In asauring our friends, that thay 
may promise those whom they may solicit to become 
subscribers for the coming volume, a full remtinen* 
tion for their subscription money. And may we not, 
therefore, appeal to the kind feelinp of our palnms 
to increase our list? An addition of only one single 
tuu subscriber if procured by each of the eU onem, 
would swell our issue Id b ponderous lixe, iaeraaas 
our indebtedness to old friends, and bring ui into 
communion with thousands of new onei. This opar> 
tion is not only practicable, but would be ■ gralefal 
evidence of the kind feelings towards us of those for 
whom we liave labored so long and so pleasantly. 

STj-OF OUR EDITORIAL BRETHREN, from 
whom ne have received many evidences of kindnen, 
we would ask the favor of publishing or noticing 
the annexed short proipecliis for the new Tolume : 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
The 5ih volume of the new scries will commence 
on the Isl of July, 1649. it is issued every moDlb, 
eai'h No. containing 33 lai^e octavo page*, and is 
subject to newspaper postage only, viz: 1 cent on 
each number Mint to any part of the Stata, or aiiy- 
wherc within 100 miles, or 1^ cent if out of Ui« 
State, and over 100 miles. At no period of ilaexiit- 
ence has the " Fomur'' injojcd a more wide spread 
punulurily than at present, and In addition to tba 
valuable papeVs elicited by the Stale Agricultural 
locirly of Maryland, the publisher has secured the 






Jd of inanj of the most eniineiit agriculturists of the 
DUiitry, as contributors to its pages. During the 
>ast year, a handsome amount was expended in pra- 
.liums for Itic heat essays on important subjects, and 
tlOU is nnw uffi'vod lor other prize essays, which 
"ill be published in the forlhcommg volume. The 
tluryland Slate Agricultural Society, at its meeting > 
n May, proposed to raian a fund of (100, to be »- 
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Tilue of f50, to be presented at the next Annual 
Fair of the Society, to be held in October next, to 
mnj peraoi who ihall obtain the largest list of ntw 
subscriber! to the fViiur— the ad, of the f alue of |30, 
for the next— and the 3d, of f20, for the third largest 
list, besides sundry other offers which ha?e been ad- 
ded by the publisher, in agricultural works. 

Term$ qf the •^nuriean Farmer. — 11 per annum, in 
ftdfance— 6 copies Cor iS— 13 do for |10— 30 do. for 
A90. Address Saml. Sawds, Publisher, 

Maryland State Agr. Society's Hall, 196 Baltimore- 
street, Baltimore, Md. 



"THE FARMER FUND." 
By the proceedings of the Maryland Stale JSgrieul- 
iural Society, held at their hall, on the 2d and 3d of 
May, it will be seen that a proposition was made 
mod adopted, of some considerable importance to 
this journal. From all directions of our own and 
neighboring States, the subscribers to our work 
have spoken of it in the highest terms, and as worthy 
of the most extended circulation — the 8taU Society 
bare, on rarious occasions, endorsed the same sen- 
timent — and it was justly remarked, we humbly 
conceive, at the meeting alluded to, that the agri- 
cultural interests of our country would be benefitted 
by its increased circulation — that there were no 
doubt 100 persons to be found who felt themselres 
indebted to its pages at least |1 more than the sub- 
scription called for, who would readily contribute 
to a fund raised for such a purpose. The resolutions 
offered by the President, and adopted by the Society, 
proposes to raise |100 (no one to contribute more 
than j^l) to be expended in the procurement of 
THREE PIECES OF SILVER PLATE— 

The first to be presented to the person obtaining 

the largest listofiuto subscribers to the ^American 

Fanner^ for the Tolume commencing in July next, 

and to be of the ?alue of ^^60 

The second, for the 2d largest list, $30 

And the third, for the 3d largest, f^20 

in ADDITION TO WHICH, 

The Publisher adds the following inducements : 
For the 4th largest list, Washington's Agricultural 
Correspondence, Johnson's Agricultural Encyclope- 
dia, Youall's Treatise on Cattle, and the Farmers' 
Dictionary, |12 

Fur the 5th largest, the 4 toIs. of the American 
Farmer, bound, and the 5lh, as published, $6 

For the 6th do. BuisU' Gardener, Cole's Fruit 
Book, and Veternarian, Randall on Sheep Husband- 
ry, Floy's Guide to the Orchard, and toI. 5 of the 
Farmer, f5 

Fur the 7th, the Farmers' Encyclopedia, and Cole's 
Fruit lk)ok, |4 

Fur the 8lh, Youatt on the Horse, Falkner's Far- 
mer's Manual, and Pedder's Land Measurer, |3 

The names of subscribers, and the cash therefor, 
to be forwarded as received up to the 1st of October, 
when the successful competitors will be announced, 
and the names of the contributors to the fund will | 



be published in the Farmer for that month— and the 
prizes presented at the Cattle Show. 

It is to be hoped that these liberal offers, in addi- 
tion to the consciousness of doing a public good, at 
the same time, will induce many of our frienda to 
try and bear off the palm. 

MORE PRIZES*! 

The able papers which were produced for com* 

petition by our offer during the last year of yaluable 

pieces of Plate, for Essays suitable to our pages— 

the extraordinary circulation whioh were gireD to 

them by the press in all quarters of the country,— 

the deep interest with which they were receif* 

ed by the Farmers erery where — and | likewise 

the great increase to the tubsoription list of our 

journal caused thereby, has induced the publisher to 

present the following offers to the consideratioo of 

writers on agricultural subjects : 

No. I, For the most approred essay on the best plan 

of Farm Yard buildings, and the management of 

the Farm Yard, having in view, economy in time 

and feed, and the entire arrangement and conye- 

nience of the same, — with drawinn, on a scale 

suitable to the pages of our journal, — a piece of 

Silver Plate, of the value of %60 

No. 2, For the most approved essay on the culture 
of' Tobacco, the soils and localities best suited to 
the plant beds, the mode of preparing and manur- 
ing Uie beds, the time and mode of sowing the seeds, 
the manner of protecting the youn^ plants as well 
from frosts as from insects, the period and method 
of setting them out, the soil and situation best 
suited to the growth of tobacco, the manures beat 
adapted to promote its growth, the best method of 
cultivating it, the distance at which the plants 
should be set apart, the time of priming, topping 
and suckering, tne most approved implements used 
in such processes, as well as the manner of per- 
forming each, the best method of worming, the 
time for, and mode of cutting, the best method of 
hovuingf curings stripping, pressing, the best sized 
hogsheads and the most suitable material or wood 
fr^ which to make them, as also whether it 
would not, under the present circumstances of the 
tobacco trade, be to the interest of the planters to 
decrease the quantity erown, and introduce the 
culture of other agricultural products, and if so, 
what kind, |80 

No. 3, For the most approved e^say ofi the manage- 
ment of the DiiaT, whether the making of butter 
or cheese is most profitable, what breed of cows 
is best adapted to the purposes of each, the kind 
of house most suitable ror each, the best processes 
used in the making both butter and cheese, the 
best utensils used in either manufacture, the best 
kind of grasses to form the pastures whereon to 
keep the cows, in spring, summer and autumn, the 
fooa best adapted for winter, the mode of prepaid 
ing, packing and keeping butter, as also whether 
the dairy business could not be advantageously 
increased, and to what extent — whether eeilert or 
iprtiipf houses are best calculated for making first 
quality butter, how either should be constructed 
and furnished, what degree of temperature it is 
desirable to preserve in either, to ensure facility 
in churning, and how many times in a day the 
cows should be milked, and at what hours, |94 
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All MMfi, pnoentcd for competilion, wbolber 
toccsuful or olhcririge, to bo at the diapotal oC the 
Editor, the luthor bsTJog tbe priTilege of withhold- 
iDchiiname, irdesired. 

The Ewaji to be handed ic bj the 1st of Seplem- 
bM next, aad examined bj Judgea lo be appoieted 
Ibr tbe purpose, and Ibe publicalioa commenced In 
the Oct. No. of the Americao Farmer. 

SiHDEL Sunii, 

^uUiihtr If At Ammesn Fanntr, fsUimorc, Xi. 



a "CoHinglOD ."ontbsiuliiiiciafai 
peli'i FsrUliie^ ud we trgnx OM Ike crawded gUw of > 
(•CCf, of pipen belbre pniniiied, pndnds ttictr \omtiMBB 
tUiNa. Uur corumm ueopcn lo iha umpenu uid reipect- i die (4der back. 
fU d[*cauloii (>r*n Hiltteeu bivisg ■ bcailni apon [he inler- 
—a et Itag Ikmer. 

UBch pltutd-bat WBCtniial mika room lot him tbli mDnlb. 

'■A8u1w!rilHi'i'>tnqulrJ«ln rejird to thseultunor llie 
Anlctioki!, will be »iaDded lo berasnei. 

" Hocibc^" nil) inqulro mote time ud ipace lo ■mmt 
" ~ at ptCMnI 11 comniud ; we hope lo be ilite la 



couBif , hu l«n U Ibe 8ocl>t]'% Hill, ii 



admired. Mr. Jeanp I* gi 
hope Uiit the puMbc ipirlt wblek be e*fiMaala Om 
iperiot ulmala. and Ihe eiteUeoee of kb 



One or die lunplei of wool ii tnai a rail hnd If aw (MM- 
Fhin Buck, which u 9 yean old, welflii SSBJf Ibt. [Sn 
>rei^l)~hli llsece weifhed over laibi. The oiber, I* hB a 
Buck, J feu- old, live wei{)ii \M)i Ika. and ml|M oTOaeN 



Mood Nen Oifordahire buck, got by oflearBeyboU>(lmpoMM 
~ " :e from Ihe taoetiiane ■ '— 



BUend lo liini In i 

"B. F. H.» of Hulbrd,wlll meel wilb aueiitKiii in 
t&ne-^e will And tbu we liare cboHD the juhteel upon wl 
be aiki Infonnadsn, lix a priiii eimy. 

•■That. Jobnnn," on Ihe Engliih lyitemof lailng di 



L> SlnwberiT pluii. 



Wa.iT— Me.in.. Bmorr » 
chuuofililicily, liDTe depoelttd: 
uDjile of Blue Bum White Wheat, wWeh «* tbiak 
I (urpaned In our market. Il w« nlKd b; Mr. Jo*. 
>rtbeBay->l<tB DUiriciof Ttllui Uoon?, wbe |lni 



fkru la owned by Mr. Joi. Camper, and li 0liaknt>**"" 
the ptnenl occiipanl--uid bj Ibe Judiclon appUcallsa •< 
■hell llnia,nnd(ODd muitKemeal, hai been IncreaMd In nlu 
and fertility la ■ iui|in>iii| ailent. The land wu paiihiiM 
tbrfT)^ pericrr; now, 930 would nol probably bt taken At II 
-■bowing Uie uffecie of lung leoKP lo good lemnla. Hi"* 
GanibriU k Cainili purchaicd Ihe iDi fiom which at •BB|h 
leftwimoB, wu taken, Ibr ihs manulkctursof nimlly >MI- 
WehaTereceiredstlhe State Bocialy>i Ball, fkon Mr, JW. 
Feail,a ftw •cede of the Mamoioth rampklaeihiMliidAor 
Bhowi Ian Fall, which weighed IN Om- We have dUlMid 

From Ihe ume fentlemau, a email packit* or thi TilUn 
Incamata.SeaiietClff 



: of Ibe VI 



We have received fmni Col. Caproo, ■ dlag 
nad> on hl> farm, which, ifht cao nimiiih u 

impauy II in line, will be publiili 







Wm. B. DobMn, of Elk BldlB,i^o[lb*I««T 

lue ehlckena, 5 of which weigh a pound. 

FHHn Mceni. WhitmaD and Sinclair, tam^ea cf the UA 

lit, K much valued Anetock. 

Prom Mr, Chappell, aeanniiletafhii".d. 
'' , and from Mr. Whitman, aipedmesoflllB"! 
'^ ' advertiKdby lilm. , 

Sampl™ offlne wbiu Mereet Polaloet, fhm Mr. loM*, " 
Back River Neck, Bellimorc county. _ 

Hnecimcni of Dona DuH and Foodretu ftnm TMMM 
Baynei' F..:lory, and of Bone Dtut [torn Baydan k CoalK «ad 
(Vom Colllm and Bgllockl t«abli«b. ■ 

From Dr. Gideon B. SmIIh, varloni 
logical bookt and painphleu. 

From Mr. Hy. Price, of Kent CO.. 
hi! farm, and f>om Marcui Duval, va 



From Mr. SkJnn 



r eiblbitli 
HI— On i 



ippfll, in itHid to the analy* 
by tbi- Sitie Chemlit, of iho Agriculiural Btlta nwnnlbeiurt* 
by him. The action nf Dr. Higgini Id Iha ptamlaaa, wn 

li^uch an the niBDUIaclurfr uflhe -Balu" bai daamed hlmiril 
injured lh«rel.y, we have noi comldereilil In accordaaee w« 

■ibold hiJ reply— although wa •hooldban^a- 
...... i... -..J advlte, bli oelay lug it until the enanllM ap- 
pointed by the Slate Societ)',lo whom he had reftrradlliBMb- 

erer, cannot (hll to be brncflltrd by di 



1. KetUawell k Uavleoa'a uttK- 
■oDtta, Hveial ■anclou ty wnp^ 
urn pnbUAed in a estractadftMl- 
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Di. BuwKR'f ADOEBfs to the Medley's Distriet Societyi receire four dollars more, to pay mj next paper In 

iM publMied on another page. We regret that the Dr., who advance, and wish you to sena on the back numbert 

bad ur^edtheaasemblafe of the convention last year, could not of the present Tolume of the American Farmer to 

be prasent thereat to advise with his brother Armera as to the the following names." 

beat mode or cbtaininf the objecu desired by him and them. ^ gubcriber in a thriving section of our SUto 

Those who did attend on the occasion, upon consulUllon, pro- ..u- j r«- - -.-!!« #-* k* .^»f t^ • fwi^tJi 

poaed the formation of a Bute Society, a. the best mean, of recenUy subscribed for a copy to be sent to afrieod 

•ecomplishinc the greatest food to their class {and the opera- in Adams county, Pennsylvania, and remarlnt I 

tkom thereof, thus far, has given almoat universal satisAction passed through that section of country twelve OT 

—and we do hope that the Dr., after a year's trial of the State eighteen months since, and was recommending tha 

Society, wUl be enabled to see all his warmest anticipaUons of («|)|^„|^» to my friends there — they seemed to naye 

good by yearly conventions, fully realized by the aetion of ^^ good conceit of their own mode of farming, and 

ibe Society, and that he will cordially unite in eztendingits in- did Qot appear to think much of **book farming," as 

llaonce. they call it — and I would wish to convince them, 

that however good their system may be, it can be 

Wo are indebted to Mr. Bubanks, Commissioner of Patents, improved by comparing with the experience of 

Ibr a copy of a valuable document, a « Report on the Bread- others — and I think if the Farmer was introduced 

mnttk of the U. S." by Dr. L. C. Beck. amongst them, that it would induce others to be- 

come subscribers to your invaluable publication." 

"Jacob BEHKL,"of Pa. calls our attention, as Secretary of — ^__^_— 

^;.^.^C^Z'^T^X'^:^:,'tZ:':l^Z Maryland State AgricultaTal Society. 

the premium for the best Fanning Mill at the Exhibition in BlLTlMOai, May Sd, 1849. 

this city last Fall. Mr. Behel refers to the report of the com- Jq obedience to the requirements of the oonstitu- 

nittee en Implements in the Farmer of Dec., page 189, to tion, the Board of Managers, together with a number 

prove that ht received the first premium, (and it will be seen Qf jhe members of the society, met in their hall, in 

that Mr. Atlee's was the second best). We deem it proper ^his city. Charles B. Calvert, esq.. President, 

that the exposition should be made->we know not on what having taken the chair, presented the report of the 

grounds Mr. Bamborough could have made the statement committee appointed to prepare a suitable Hall for 

which is contained in bis advertisement. Uie accommodation of the Society, and the forma- 

tion of a Library — the Committee state that they had 

Thk Wheat Caop.-The accounts, which we recelveflrom agreed with the editors of the "American," for the 

all directions this side ofthe Potomac, represent the protpects Rooms in which we are now assembled, and the 

oftiie wheat crop as unusually good lor the season of the year, warming thereof, at the annual rent of $^7— that 

though it is even now loo siion to form any just estimate of ^^ g^^^ ^ii^ ^j^gn prepared with suitable furniture, 

what the crop may be. We regret we cannot speak as fkvora- ^^^^^^ ^j,^ direction of the Secretary of the Society, 

bly of Uie crop in 8ome paru of Uie SouUi. In North CaroUna ^^^ ^3, n^^ daily open for the reception of mem- 

the crop is much injured in some sections; we heard of a bers, and others disposed to visit them. The report 

«sein which one farmer lost 400 acres of wheat by the tM ^„ concurred in. and the contract with Messrs. 

oflsHtmonUi. A correspondent in Eastern Virginia write, w, Dobbin, Murphy & Bose, ordered to be signed by 

«1 '^yj^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^J^i'^J^i^ the committee on behalfof the Society. 

same ume, killing the plant entirely m many instances, and «,. « -j * 1 -* j .u^ r^n •«-. -.^«« 

ti.e only hope from such rests upon new branches fn>L tile The President also prewnted the following com- 

root, which may make half a crop, wiUifiMeingweatiier." «unicatlon from Dr. P. S. Chappell, which wai 

P. S. ^iincc writing the above, we have heard of numerous ^^ ' 

instances of the appearance oftiie fly; yet we hope the extent C. B. Calvert, Esq., President of the State Agri- 

of its ravages will be limited. Tlie wheat has suflbred also cultural Society. 

Aom the drought ; but we uiist the rains oftiie past week have An article having appeared from the State Agri- 

been in time to prevent serious injury from this cause. cultural Chem ist, in the May number of the American 

^ There is a very general complaint relative to the Com crop. Farmer, which I consider as doing injustice to tht 

The cold weather has put It back very much | and, in many Fertilizer, known under my name, ^and in which to 

instances, the seed has roued in the ground. The oats and some extent my reputation is at stake,) I am indue- 

grass crops have also suAired. ed, through you, to call the attention of the Board 

of Managers of the Society, over which you preaide, 

Praiseworthy. — A subscriber, who, like some to the subject, and refuetf, (should it meet with vour 

others, had neglected to pay up his dues for two or approbation,) the appointment of two or tiire« 

three years, thus makes amends for his neglect, members of your Board, to investigate the matter; 

which are presented for the imitation of others in a ^^^ I think I shall be able to convince them of the 

like position. taeorreefiieis of the analysis as published in aaid 

" Mr. EdUor : — I have been a delinquent to you article, and coming, as it does, from an officer of the 

for some three years past, in not paying up for my State, is calculated to have more weight in forming 

Eaper ; and 1 will not attempt to relate any excuse, the opinion, as to the fertilizing powers of the agri* 

ut plead guilty to the wrong I have done you in ne- cultural salts, than otherwise would be the case, 

gUcling to do so, for I assure you I would not be ^^d the analysis been made by any other, of leas 

without your journal for five times its cost. Enclos* authority. 

ed you will receive three dollars, which 1 think is the Every facility will be given on mj part, should 

amount due you, to the end of the present volume, the managers deem this communication worthy of 

Tou will preceive that I am trying to make amends their attention. Very respectfully, 

for my past neglect, as I have persuaded three of my ^our obH servU, 

neighbours to take your work, and should have been Balto. May 3, 1849. P. S. CHAPPELXi. 

pleased to have pervailed upon more, as T think that Mr. J. T. EmrU, of Queen Ann's, moved that the 

every farmer should receive it ; also encloeed yoa requett of Mr. ChappeUj be aceeded to, and that a 
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oommittee of three be appointed to take the subject 
into consideration, and employ scientific aid, if they 
deem it necessary, and that any expense incurred 
thereby be borne by the society. 

Mr. •^. JB. Davist of Montgomery, doubted the 
propriety of any action of the society in the piemi- 
les, as an undue importance was giren to this man- 
ure o?er others — and that Mr. Ghappell should em- 
ploy a chemist at his own expense, if he thought 
proper. 

Mr. Earle, in reply, contended, that it was not 
the interests of Mr. Chappeli which it was deemed 
Dceessary to protect by the action of the Society, 
but those of the farmers of the State, many of whom 
had purchased largely of these " salts'* of Mr. Chap- 
pell---if lljcy had been irop<»ed upon by the manu- 
facturer, it was proper that the public should be 
satisfied thereof. Tne State Chemist had presented 
an analysis to the public, which was pronounced 
*' tticorrecf,*' and there was perhaps no more suitable 
means to satisfy the public mind than by the action 
of this Society — that no doubt Mr. Chappeli would 
willingly pay for the services of the Chemist, but it 
was not, in his estimation, proper that he should 
either furnish the chemist or the samples to be ex- 
amined. 

Alter some further discussion, the motion was 
adopted, and the President authorized to appoint 
the oommittee, and Messrs. Capron, of Prince Gee's, 
Earle, of Queen Ann's, and Dr. Wharton, of Wash- 
ington county, were accordingly appointed. 

The President presented to the Society, a copy of 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry, and Elements of Agri- 
cnltore, as a donation to the Library of the Society, 
from J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Mr. Earle offered the following resolution«i, which 
were read : 

Boohed, That the establishment of an agricultur- 
al School in the State of Maryland, would, by the 
enlightonment of those engaged in the science of 
cultivating the earth, greatly tend to bring them to 
that position of importance they should occupy in 
the State, and by its indirect iDfluence in increasing 
the product of her domain, largely add to her avail- 
able wealth. 

Raolvedf In furtherance of this object, that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the chair, to prepare 
a memorial to the next Congress of the United 
States, asking a donation of acres of the Publ ic 

lands, to aid in procuring scientific education to this 
great, but long neglected, interest. 

Raolvedf That the Corresponding Secretary of 
this Society be authorized and requested to prepare 
a circular, and address the same to the different 
State Agricultural Societies of the Union, apprizing 
them of our proceedings under the 2d Resolution, 
and seeking their influence, by co-operation and 
concert of action, in asking for their respNcctive States 
a portion of the Public Lands for the establishment 
ofagricultural schools within their limits. 

In presenting his resolutions, Mr. Earle urged the 
importance of the subject embraced in the first re- 
solution — that the farmers had a right from their 
Dumerioal strength, and the importance of their pro- 
fession upon the interests of the country, to demand 
that provision should be made by the government for 
the development of the resources of the soil ; that 
whilst the public lands were so freely granted for 
other purposes, and the public treasure lavished 
upon other objects, Agriculture, embracing as it did, 
io large a majority of the population and wealth of 
natioDi had been almost totally neglected^and 



there could be no obiect to which the po&lie 
can be applied more beneficently and justfy, than Io 
the introduction of science among the farmers ill 
planters of our country, thereby producing that 
great desideratom, the making of ** two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before." 

The resolutions were adopted, and the blank» oi 
motion of Mr. JIT. GoldAorough, of Talbot, filled with 
100,000. The President appointed Messrs. Eoiliv 
N. B. Worthington, of Anne Arundel, M. Golii- 
borough, Jas. Carroll, Jr., of Baltimore, and W. W« 
W. Bowie, of P. George's, the committee. 

Mr. EarUf offered the following resolution, whioh 
being seconded by Mr. Worthington, was read tho 
first time : 

Resohed^ That at our next annual exhibition Iho 
duties of the committee on implements be distributod 
among several committees, with the view of lighlaa> 
ing the labor, and in order that full justiee may bo 
done to the various articles presented io that deport- 
ment for premium. 

Mr. E. in offering this resolution, stated the ill- 
possibility of the committee, as constituted at the Isit 
Exhibition, performing the duty assigned to theai ki 
a manner satisfactory to themselves, to the intereoto 
of the Society, or with justice to the exhibiton* 
The time allotted for examination was entirely too 
limited to give that thorough examination and trid 
of the immense number of implements and machia* 
ery which was on the ground, and to report minutalj 
upon them. That at the next Fair the number 
would, no doubt, be largely increased, and it wis 
necessary to make such a division of the labbn to 
be peKormed, as that they might be well done, OBd 
justice meted out to all. He proposed that 
four committees instead of one be appiointed, ood 
that they be classed as follows : Ist, on Plowt, 
Cultivators and Harrows— Sd, on Hone-Powert, 
Thrashers, Wheat Cutters— 3d, Drills, <ie.— 4th, 
Miscellaneous articles not enumerated under tho 
preceding heads. 

The President remarked that be had prepared a 
circular during the recess of the Society, intended to 
obviate the difficulty pointed out, which had been 
forwarded by the Secretary to the several Vice 
Presidents, which he read as follows : 

Maryland Stale JlgrieuUural SodetyU iloemt, ) 
BaUimore, Monk 2l8f, 1849. ) 
Sir : — It is believed that the Agricultural oommo- 
nity will be greatly benefitted by adopting some 
method to prevent the many impositions which are 
daily practiced upon them by the sale of implements 
and other articles, which are found, upon trial, to 
be entirely worthless ; and in order, in some measure, 
to altein this object, it is proposed to appoint, in each 
county of the State, a Committee composed of the 
Vice President of the State Agricultural Society and 
four other gentlemen, who shall direct and superin- 
tend experimental trials of all such implements H 
may be submitted to them for examination, and 
make a report of the result of such examinations to 
the State Society. In order to obUin the serricss 
of the most competent men to make the experimenlii 
you are particularly solicited to confer with the Ag- 
ricultural Society of your county, if there is a County 
Society in existence— and if not, with some of Ibo 
most intelligent and practical agriculturists— and 
forward to Samuel Sands, Esq., Secretary M. 8. A. 
Society, the names of four such gentlemen as^ wilL 
with yourself as chairman, undertake the duties 'of 
the office. It is very desirable also to obtain such 
statistical information, relative to the destruetion pC 
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>gi, 9s will have weight in carrjing out 
ions of the able report made by the Com- 
Sheep, at the late annual meeting of the 
id jou are, therefore, earnestly requested 
the names of all persons who have lost 
3g8 in your County, with the number lost 
id forward the same to Samuel Sands, 
»tary. Tours respectfully, 

CHARLES B. CALVERT, 
letii Maryland StaU JSgriaiUwral SoeUtv. 
e made some explanations in regard to 
on of the resolution — acknowledged the 
the circular, and intended handinr in the 
be committee for his county to ue Se- 

is also acknowledged the receipt of the 
nd intended to lay the same before the 
ciety at its next meeting — he also con- 
laying before the State Society some in- 
upon the latter clause- of the circular, 
the destruction of sheep by dogs, 
me explanations fh>m the President and 
sldsborough, the resolution for the diri- 
labors of the commtttee on implements, 
id. 

I, of Montgomery, suggested that the re- 
de committees of the County Societies 
made to the State Society's committee 
in order that the latter might be assisted 
Igment and awards. 

3urn was in favor of diyiding the duties of 
ttee on Implements, but thought that the 
I in the circular it would be impossible to 

itman remarked that the tax upon the 

rers would be too onerous, to furnish their 

s and machinery to the Tarious counties 

e. 

nard coincided with Mr. Whitman's fiews, 

d that articles made fur and used in one 

the State to adrantago, were entirely 
Dther counties. 

sideiit thought that the trial could be ef- 
jsing the implements sold by the ▼eiidera, 
iposing the tax complained of. 
)me further discussion the subject was 
r. 

iner in submitting the following resoiutionf 
that we had not been enabled to enlist 

press in behalf of the agricultural in- 
low much belter this matter, said Mr. S., 
lod in the Eastern Slates. In the great 
¥ York, for example, even at the smallest 
' the Farmer^s Club, you will always find 

reporter} in attendance from various 
' establishments, to take minutes of all that 
lo in Albany and in Boston, after each 
' the Agricultural Societies, or Clubs, you 
I their leading public journals, column af> 
1 of wliat is said by the most distinguished 
cndance from all parts of the Stale to as- 
$hls and to denote the wants and Uie pro- 
griculture. There every new experiment, 
ery, every item of infurmalion, and every 
for the benefit of the Farmer is fully re- 
1 disseminated far and wide for comrooo 

said that whilst every trifling accident — 
y larceny, or wonder was duly recorded, 
iplest details furnished in our city papers, 
e of reports of your proceedings, except 
' some chance may be offered, and which 



are promptlv «nd politely inierted, shows t grieTout 
lethargy and absence of concern tbout the c^nditkMi 
and the wants of the cultivator. 

Perhaps, said Mr. S., the proprietors of these 
journals may not be aware of the extent of your ac- 
commodations, of the importance of the subjeeta to 
be discussed, and of the aegree of intellkence which 
may be here expected to be concentrated upon them 
— and hence, said he, I offer you the following reso- 
lution : 

Reaohed^ That all proprietors of pablie Joumala, 
who take an interest m tne welfare of Maryland Ag- 
riculture, and who desire to be instrumental in ita 
improvement, are hereby informed that the requisita 
accommodations will always be afforded to their 
Reporters, for noting the proceedings and debates of 
this Society ; and that they are hereby respectfully 
invited to make their journals the mediums of in- 
formation to the people of Maryland, as to the qoea- 
tions discussed, and the measures proposed or in 
progress, as far as this Sooiety is ooneemed, to ad- 
vance the interests of the cultivators of the soil, and 
to protect them from the neglect and abuses, to 
which, as we believe, for want of concert, they heTO 
been hitherto subjected. 

Mr. Skinner then offered the following resolution, 
after remarking that in Ohio, the estimate was, that 
the loss In value of sheep by dogs, was 80,000 a jftar; 
that in this State, one gentleman present said it wai 
believed that in his county, 9000 had hten ifssfroysdAf 
dogs this yeor/^but to estimate, he said, the loss in 
this way, it was necessary to take into the account, 
not only the actual number destroyed, but the incur- 
able injury and deterioration an attack by dogs al- 
ways inflicted on the surviving portion of the flock^ 
and the yet greater loss to the State, by preventing 
that extension of sheep husbandry, for which almost 
every farm possessed adequate resources. If such 
a crying grievance afflicted any other class of socie- 
ty, it would be immediately arrested by remedial 
legislation : 

Resolvedt That the Vice Presidents of this Society 
be and they are hereby requested to take such mea- 
sures as they may deem most convenient and effectual, 
for estimating the probable numbers of si^ep deifroy- 
ed by dogt, annually, within their counties respective- 
Iv, and also the number of dogs in each county; and 
that they return such estimates, to this Society, at 
its annual meeting in October — with a view to the 
enactment by the Maryland Legislature, of sueh 
laws as may be deemed most expedient and effectual 
against an evil of such serious magnitude. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President called the attention of the Society 
to the importance of preparing a list of Premiums 
for the Exhibition the ensuing Fall. Mr. Walskf of 
Harford, moved that the subject be referred to an 
adjourned meeting. 

Mr. Goldsborough moved that a committee of 
five be appointed, of which the President should be 
chairman, to prepare a list of Premiums, and fix 
upon the time and place for holding the Fair, and to 
select an Orator for the occasion, and that they re- 
port to an adjourned meeting to be held to-morrow 
morning, at 11 o^clock; which motion was concurred 
The President appointed Messrs. Ooldsbor- 



m. 



ough, Worthington, Earle and Milbum. 
Mr. Walsh <»rered the following resolution : 
Retolvidt That there be appointed in each of the 
counties of this Stale, a committee of three to re- 
ceive the annual subscriptions o*' members, and also 
to solicit others not now members to become sooli. 
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Mr. Goldsborough offered as an amendent, that 
the first named of the committee be empowered to 
receive the money collected by his colleagues, and 
transmit the same to the Treasurer, which was con- 
curred in, and the resolution, as amended, was then 
adopted. 

The President announced to the Society, that 
Professor Johnson, of Durham, England, was ex- 
pected in this country, and it had been suggest^ 
that a course of lectures from him might be delivered, 
If measures were taken to that end, if the Society 
desired to secure his serrices. 

After some interchange of opinion, the subject 
was passed over for the present. 

Mr. Walsh, from the Committee appointed at the 
last meeting of the Board of Managers to select a 
•aitable place, for holding the annual Exhibition of 
Society, reported that no definite action had Tet 
been taken on the subject, and asked for further 
time to make a report — which was granted. 

Mr. Gill, Treasurer, presented a quarterly report 
of the Finaaces of the Society. 

On motion, the Society then adjourned until to- 
morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Thursday i May 3d, 

The Society met agreeably to adjournment — the 
President in the chair. 

The committee appointed last CTening to prepare 
a list of Premiums for the second Annual Fair, re- 

Sorled that they had fixed upon Wednesday, Tburs- 
ay and Friday, the 10th, llth and 12th of October 
next, as the days for the purpose — that they had 
chosen the Hon. Jab. A. Peakce, to deliver the An- 
nual Address — and presented the List of Premiums 
to be awarded, and the Rules and Regulations to 
govern the J:lxhibition — all of which was concurred 
in. 

Mr. Caltert, President of the Society, offered 
the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, It being deemed by the members of this 
Society, that the Press is the most efl*ectual means of 
enabling the Agriculturists of our country to attain 
their just rights, and maintain the dignity of the 
character to which they are entitled by moral 
worth, numerical strength, and usefulness — and 

^ Whereas, The •American Fanner, published in this 
city, and adopted as the organ of this society, being 
deemed a most valuable auxiliary in the progress of 
agricultural improvement, and to the conductors of 
which much of the zeal which is now being mani- 
fested in the State, may be attributed — and believing 
that much further good can be achieved by its in- 
creased circulation in our own and other States: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolvid, That to the Agriculturists of the country 
it be recommended to raise a fund of (100, to be 
distributed in premiums to those who may obtain 
the largest number of neio subscribers to the said 
journal for the next volume, commencing in July, 
1849, as follows: To the person obtaining the 
largest list, prior to the 1st of October, a piece of 
Silver Plate, to the value of ^ftO,— to the next 
highest, a piece of Plate to the value of $30^ — and 
for the 3d largest list, $80. 

Resolved, That each contribution be limited to the 
sum of |1. 

Resolvid, That all money subscribed to the raid 

fund, be placed in the hands of , and that a list 

of the contributors be published in the •/fmcHcan 
Farmer for October. 

Mr. Worthiogton moved that the blank in the 
last resolution, be filled with the names of Messrs. 



Charles B. Calvert and Samuel Sands, which wm 
concurred in, and the resolution as anended, i 
mously adopted. The Society then adjouniMl. 



"THE FARMERS' EXCHANGE." 

The members of the Society, and others who hm 
visited the rooms recently fitted up for the Maiyhil 
State Agricultural Society, haye exprasied (hi 
utmost gratification at the manner in which Iki 
plans of the Society have been carried out, aod Ai 
benefits which must certainly aocnie to the Agrint 
tural interest therefrom. The following Dotbiaf 
the establishment, by the editors of the "ifsKifcl," 
embraces a full view of the advantagea likely ton- 
suit from the opening of the rooma by the BWi 
Society ; and we copy it in lieu of any ramarkiiC 
our own. A general invitation is extended to flu 
farmers and planters of our own and other 8tsl8i| 
to visit us when in the city ; and we would loUrit 
the aid and co-operation of all our friends, inuxlsri 
ing our usefulness, by forwarding to the rooiH, fir 
exhibition and distribution, any thing that il HM 
and useful to their agricultural brethren: 
From the Batlimore Americaa. 

The Maryland State Agricultural Society bubMi 
in existence hardly a year, and already itbhedashc 
to exert a beneficial influence upon the faraM is- 
terests of the Sute. As the Tirtual head oflki 
County Societies it is destined to be of ii*>M>H 
service in concentrating the information eliciiedoa 
all the various subjects connected with agriculinn, 
and, aided by the co-operation of the County Aii^ 
ciations, it will be able to disseminate such ioforai* ■ 
tion and to give form and direction to all the moft- 
ments having for their object the advancement fli 
rural science or the protection of rural interests. 

The Society have recently opened their new HsBi 
which is located in the «* American Bnildtng." Ths 
rooms are admirably adapted to their P^ytm,m 
Hall being large, light, and easy of access from JW- 
timore street, the great thoroughfare of our eg. 
The circular from the President [published in m 
April No. of the Farmer] explains theobjeeu whitt 
the Society have in view in fitting up and kespliC 
open these eligible and spacious apartments. ^^ 

The great advantages which will be derived mm 
the establishment of a " Farmers' Exchange,'* sa^ 
as that described in Mr. CALvaar's circular, mart n 
apparent to all, and especially to those country gM" 
tlemen who have felt the necessity for some tomm 
of ready communication and advisement with astfe 
other. The Hall has been fitted up with luitaUs 
desks and seats for the society when in seuioo,«Bl 
provided with benches for the reception of sanplii 
of seeds, concentrated manures, fine vegetable pv^ 
ductions, &c. Shelves and Ubies are also dispossi 
through the room, on which are found the agricoltt* 
ral periodicals of this country, to which are shorthf 
to be added those of foreign countries, as well u all 
the standard works on subjects connected with Sjp^ 
culture, horticulture, and the rearing of stock. W 
the aecommodation of farmers and others who tM^ 
the Hall, catalogues are kept of the several naWH 
facturers of agricultural implements and of the W0A 
extensive nursery men, also the cards of the m0h 
chants and dealers in the city who may see fit II 
furnish them. 
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A register is also kept, in which mre entered the 
luunea of all who desire to become members of an 
association which ofiers mutual advantages both to 
the farmer and the citizen. The Hall is under the 
eharge of Mr. Sands, Secretary of the Association, 
whose ofiSce of the " American Farmer *' is imme- 
diateljF adioining, and who will take pleasure in 
Ipducting his country friends to all the priTileges of 
the " Farmers* Exchange." 

In short, it is the intention of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society to make their Half a place of 
agreeable resort for practical farmers and men of 
teience, by the collection of models of improved im- 
plements, specimens of new Tarieties of plants, 
Gains and fruits, and of everything that is rare and 
teresting, to form a cabinet at once attractive und 
tteful. ft should be gratifying to the friends of 
agriculture to know that such a measure of Jiberal 
and enlightened policy has been adopted, and that it 
Is m the hands of some of the most intelligent and 
worthy men of our State— men who lack neither the 
ability nor the zeal to accomplish the ends which 
Ihey have in view. Agriculture, the first interest of 
the State, the interest upon which all other interests 
must, in a measure, depend, has been too long ne- 
glected, and we are pleased to observe that the people 
of Maryland are awakening to the necessity of a 
change of policy in a matter of such vital importance 
to their future prosperity. 



Tbe Quarterly Mkktivo or the State Society 
«ras held at the Hall of the Society, on the Sd and 
Id ult. Although the number in attendance was 
very respectable, yet it was not as large as could 
have been desired, owing, no doubt, to the very busy 
season, most of our farmers being behind hand with 
Ibeir work, in consequence of the unfavorable 
weather throughout the winter and spring. 

The proceedings of the meeting will be found on 
another page. The list of Premiums has been ar- 
ranged, and the Judges appointed to examine all 
articles presented for exhibition and competition 
at the next Fair. As ample time is now allowed 
for those wishing to become competitors, to prepare 
for the same, we trust that the excellent spirit which 
b abroad among the farmers and those connected 
with them will induce a far more extensive exhibi- 
tkm than the first, imposing and respectable as that 
was acknowledged, on all hands, to have been. The 
Inl was considered as an experiment ; and many, 
irho were uncertain of its success, refrained from 
Baking any preparation for an active participation in 
he same, fearing that their labor would be in Tain, 
Nit regretted afterwards tlieir want of faiih. All such 
iril], no doubt, be anxiously alive to the subject 
lereafler ; and, as the presiding genius of last year 
vill be over the operations of the present, all who 
aay feel disposed to bring their quota to the general 
took, will find the most ample arrangements and 
lOeommedations for the occasion. As we shall have 
ccasion hereaAer to allude more particularly to the 
arious matters connected with the exhibition, we 
re will now only add, that we hope those who in- 
sod to send any thing to the Fair, will prepare for i 



the same in due time ; and we particularly call oil 
the ladies of the State to give such an exhibitioa 
of their skill as will do honor to our good old com* 
moowealth, and rejoice the hearts of those near and 
dear to them. Horticulturists, pomologists, florists, 
fco., are informed that the most ample arrangementa 
will be made for their productions ; and it it the 
anxious wish of the Board of Managers that thia 
department of the Exhibition should be peculiarly 
attractive. The deficiencies in the arrangements in 
regard to these departments, last Fall, will be made 
ample amends for. The exhibitors of Fowls, &c., 
are referred to the report of the Committee having 
that department in charge last year, wherein they 
recommend that suitable coops be prepared for their 
exhibition, which will add much to the beauty of 
the scene, and to the exposure of the plumage and 
general appearance of the birds. Reference is also 
advised to reports of other committees, which may 
be of advantage to exhibitors at the next exhibition. 



GLOSSARY. 



By Dr. Hiooins, StaU JlgrieuUural Chemiit. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Sulphuric Acid, familiarly known 9A OU qf VU" 
riolf bears the same relation to Sulphur as Phosphor- 
ic Acid does to Phosphorus, it bemg formed by the 
union of Sulphur and Oxygen. 

With Bases it forms a numerous and interesting 
class of salts, called Sulphates — common Epsom 
Salts is a Sulphate of Magnesia, that is Sulpnurie 
Acid united to Msgnesia. The well known ma- 
nure called Gypsum is a Sulphate of Lime, that is, 
Sulphuric Acid united to Limes. Sulphuric Acid in 
combination with some Bases is found in all fertile 
soils in the ashes of plants, and is necessary to the 
perfect development of plants that are used for 
food, as without it blood could not be formed in ani- 
mals. 

It thertfart Act a two-fold action as a mauuret ons in 
9u/>plying plmUa with nitrogen by fixing the JSmmonia ef 
the otmo^Mfrs, vnoiktr in^miMhing by its decomposiHom 
sulphur to growing plants. The way it acts Infixing 
the ammonia of the atmosphere is as follows : the 
ammonia in the atmosphere is in the state of car- 
bonate, in which condition it is extremely Tolatile» 
and when brought to the earth by rain, dew or 
snow, soon flies off into the air again ; but when it 
comes into contact with Sulphate of Lime, the Sul- 
phuric Acid leaves the Lime and unites to the am- 
monia, changing^ it from a Carbonate into a Sulphate 
— the Sulphate infixed and not volatile at oommoD 
temperatures, so that it remains in the soil, to be 
used as food by plants as they require it 

Gypsum is formed in Gaa nouse lime when 
it is exposed to the atmosphere. 

Muriatic Acid is commonly called Spirit of Salt, 
because obtained from common table salt. With 
Bones it forms a class of Salts called MvaruUes. 

Htdro-Chloric Acid is the same as Muriatic 
Acid, and is formed by the union of Chhrim and 
Hydrogen, its salts are called Hydrochlorates. 
Cblorihb b a yellowish green colored gas. 
A very important property of Chlorine is its 
bleaching power, all animal and yegetable colora 
being speedily removed by it. Another of its Talu- 
able properties is its ability of destroying all con- 
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tagious efflum and the noxious Tolatile principles 

S>en off bj putrifying animal matter. It is not an 
cid, but unites directly with metals formine a class 
of substances called Chlorideij which are found in 
fertile soils and in the ashes of plants. 

Nitric Acid, called in common language ^qua 
Fniitj is the Acid of Saltpetre, just as Phosphoric 
Acid is the Acid of Bones, or Uarbonic Acid the 
Acid of Limestone and Marble. It is formed by the 
union of Oxygen and Nitrogen. It is formed during 
thunder storms, lightning causing the union of its 
elements which exist in the atmosphere. With 
bases it forms a class of Salts called Nitrates. Ni- 
trate of Soda, at one time much used as a manure, 
in England, but owed its efficacy to its soda, and not 
to its acid. It is now rarely used. 

LiHB is the oxide or rust of a metal called Calci- 
um, and is too well known to need any particular 
description. It exists in limestones, in marble, in 
oyster-shells, in bones, marls, the ashes of plants 
and soils. It is one of the necessarr constituents of 
a fertile soil. Quick Lime is Carbonate of Lime 
deprived of its acid by heat; on exposure to the air 
it absorbs Carbonic Acid, and again gradually be- 
comes carbonate or air-slaked ; when such lime is 
mixed with water it then becomes Hydrate of Lime 
or water slaked, 

Magnesia is the oxide or rust of a metal called 
Magnesium. It exists abundantly in rocks and 
some limestones, in all fertile soils, and in the ashes 
of plants, being one of their necessary constituents. 
The ** white oak" lands naturally contain it in suf- 
ficient abundance, hence no magnesian or Schuylkill 
lime (which contains from ten to forty per cent, of 
magnesia) should ever be applied to them ; other 
•oils are deficient in magnesia, and for such these 
limes are prtferabU to all others. Its application is 
equally as essential as lime, bone duat^ or any other sub' 
$tmue, to soils in which it may be deficient. 

Manganese is the oxide or rust of a metal called 
Manganesium. It is found in some soils and in the 
asheh of plants growing on them, but is not deemed 
a necessary constituent. 

Potash is the Oxide or rust of a metal called Po- 
tassium. It is sometimes called kali, salseratus, 
pearlash, dkc. It h obtained from the ashes of trees, 
and is used for making soap. It is one of the ne- 
cessary constituents of fertile soils, and always 
found in the ashes of plants — to the stalks of which 
it gives hardness and strength. The Green Sand 
or Jersey Marl owes its efficacy to Potash. Soda 
may be a substitute for it to a certain extent; for soils 
near to salt-water having no more Potash than some 
in the interior incapable of bearing good straw, pro- 
duce wheat having fine bright straw, the deficiency 
of Potash in the soil being made up by the soda in 
the air from the salt water. 

Soda is the Oxide or rust of a metal called Sodi- 
um. It is sometimes called Sal Soda, soda ash, car- 
bonate of soda. It is usually obtained from the 
ashes of sea weed, which are called Kelp or Baril- 
la — South American Saltpetre is a Nitrate of Soda, 
instead of Potash. It exists in the ashes of plants 
and in fertile soils, being a substitute for potash to 
a certain extent. 

Potash and Soda are called fixed Alkalies. 

Lime and Magnesia are called Alkaline Earths. 

OaoANic MATTEa is that which is produced in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms bv the agency of 
L^, or the substances which are formed by their 
decomposition : thus wood leaves, straw, flesh, &c. 
Organio Matter is composed chiefly of Carbon 



anited to Hydrogen, Oxygen and 
four elements which plants obtain from the air, 
well as from the soil, are called by tiie way of dk* 
tinction. Organic Elmenis. 

Inorganic Matter is that which exists indwti 
dently of the azency of Life, as Rocki, Stonei. n- 
erals, Lime, Magnesia, Potash, Soda, dke. Tboql 
present, but in small proportioni in organb ■» 
ter, it is absolutely necessary to its eziiteiiee. 

The Inorganic Elements present in organic wIf 
ter are about twelve in number, not all in ererycM^ 
for some evidently replace each other. Tney M 
obtained from the soil, are necessary to the oil^ 
ence of plants, for without a certein munbar rf 
them, no plant nor animal could exist. 

[Correction. — In the first part, pubUshed ia W ' 
last, under the head of " Phosphorie Acid,** 4A 
line, for bones, read basesJ] 

ADVANTAGES OF CHEMICAL AHALTSB 
IN ITS APPLICATION IX) A6RICULTUR& 

In the former nymbers of the American Fsnieri 
showing the adrantages of the applieation of Ghifr 
ical Analysis to the improvement and eulturs of tbi 
soil, I mentioned only the evidence given by Ai 
examination of fertile soils, which always mre t 
fair proportion of certain constituents, poor wUifli 
the other hand showings deficiency or total sImhM 
of some of them. 

The constant i>resence of these substanees is Ai 
one case, and their invariable absence or defielBBtf 
in the other, is perfectly conclusive, that tiisso sif 
stances are productive of fertility, and mocsfliw 
without them, that it cannot exist. 

This conclusion is in perfect aceordanee wit 
every rule of logic, and in conformity to tbeplsiMil 
rules of common reason and common sense. 

But other and equally oonclosive prooft exist ll 
show upon what the fertility of soils depend, or li 
other words, what substances are neeessary to Iks 
growth and maturity of plants. In striving to rsiH 
these plants, we must be liable to continual emrt 
unless we can determine the presence and qusnU^ 
of the substances necessary to their growth; ebev 
cal analysis is the only means by which we esn o^ 
tain this knowledge. 

The evidence of the necessity of these substsneei 
is not merely speculative, not adduced by fsDOfi 
not depending on the imagination for its exlsteooii 
nor relying upon any hypothesis for support; but the 
result of carefully repeated experiments and fseli 
obtained by the most accurate and extended 1^ 
search; not merely of a few isolated facts obtafaNi 
by one individual in one place, but a large nnmbir 
in different places by dinerent indiTidoais withfliik 
any sort of combination, and frequently wlthool i 
knowledge of each othsr^s opinions; facts too not sb* 
tained in endeavoring to support any particular fa* 
vorite theory ; but frequently with a Tcry dHfenst 
obiect in view from that to which they have beeons 
subservient, all proving the same thing, and oslsl^ 
lishing the same principles. 

They then are entitled to the most implicit efl^ 
dencc ; if evidence ever brings convictKin to tin 
human mind it should do it in uiis instance. Hhms 
who will carefully examine, and then dlsbelleiv 
these facts, and the principles depending on tlisMi 
may with equal reason disbelieye anything or eTOi;^ 
thing; may even disbelieve their own incredulitTt 

when plants are examined by separating tssS 
'nto component psrts, they are found to contain cc^ 
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ttb iDorgaDic constituents, which are ever present 
m them, without which they are nerer found. 
These substances then must be deemed neetuary to 
(heir growth, as a tomething without which they 
cannot exist, because they never hare been found 
without them. We have no other rule to judge of 
the necessity of one thing to another than tnis : that 
it is nerer found without it — that whenever we find 
tiie one, there we inyariably find the other; no sin- 
gle exception ever occurring. Thus we find that 
when two pieces of iron are heated and beaten to- 

E ether, they become toeUied; a certain degree of 
eat is always present when this can be done, and 
we conclude that the heat is necessary to the opera- 
tion. It never has been done without the presence 
of heat, and we necessarily conclude that the heat 
is of absolute necessity. Again water at certain 
temperatures becomes converted into steam ; we 
muit and do believe that heat is the cause of 
this conversion, for without it water never be- 
comes changed into steam; heat then is necessary 
to tlie existence of steam, because they always 
co-exist. Equally constant is the presence of cer- 
tain subiitances in plants — equally true must it be 
then that they are necessary to their existence. 
Wherever plants are found, these substances are 
found, and without them plants have never been 
discovered. When they exist in proper proportions 
in the soil, vegetation flourishes, producing fruit, ''de- 
lightful to the eye and pleasant to the taste,^' and ca- 
pable of supporting animal life; when they are ab- 
lent or deficient, no verdure quickens, **no solitary 
tree takes root*' — all is barrenness and desolation. 
I shall not now speak of the different proportions of 
these substances which different plants require, nor 
of tli<; ditt'erent prop >rtioiis which diU*ercnt parts of 
the same plant need. It is enough for the present 
that there are constitU"nts which they do absolutely 
Want, and which ihcy can only obtain from the soil. 
This may have one, two or more of these constit- 
uents, and yel be deficient in others, which none of 
those present can replace. Plants cannot flourish 
on such a foil, because they cannot obtain something 
neces^'inj to their existence. Suils differ in different 
iubsianccs which they contain, (this is so well known 
to all ihiit 1 shall not prove it) If one particular 
thin;; was always ab'^ent, mere experiment might 
determine what it wsl* by adding first one thing and 
then unuther, until the deficiency would become 
•upplied, and the soil be productive. Soils origi- 
fiall} have the elements of fertility in different pro- 
portions, and under (iultivalion become exhausted of 
different ingredients, entenng into the condition of 
barren "worn-out lands." Will the most skilful 
tgriculiurist pretend to know what is present or 
in these barren '* worn-out lands" by any other pro- 
cess tnan by repealed experiment in the application 
of mariures or by chemical analysis? On the one 
hand thi^ knowledge necessary as it is to the success- 
ful improvement of the soil, may be obtained by an 
expense which the increased crops will not repay; 
and on the other it will be arrived at before any ex- 
penditure is made, and with a certainty that every 
application will be profitable. It is known to many 
that five or six dollars worth of lime to the acre, has 
produced many successive crops, each one more 
than repaying the expense of the original outlay: 
In this case the lime chanced to be deficient, and 
was a profitable application; bad it been present al- 
ready in sufficient quantities, the laRd being deficient 
in some other substance, and consequently barren. 
What then would have been the result? No effect 



would have been produced, and the cost of the lime 
and the labor of applying it would have been equal- 
ly thrown away. What is true in regard to lime is 
equally true as reg^ards any and every other neces- 
sary constituent. The above cases are not merely 
hypothetical; instances have occurred of both kinds^ 
and will again occur unless chemical analysis, the 
means, the only means, by which this necessary 
knowledge can be obtained, be brought into opera* 
tion. 

Persons of the highest intelligence cannot tell the 
composition of the medicine administered by their 
physician, sometimes composed only of a single in- 
gredient, though in the habit of taking it all of their 
lives; how then can they tell of the composition of 
the soil containing ten or twelve different ingredi- 
ents? Unless they know what and how much ii 
present, how can they know what is absent ? Unless 
they know what is absent how can they know what 
to apply? 

This difficulty may be met by applying a manure 
containing all of the necessary ingredients; but is it 
philosophical or economical to purchase and apply 
a manure containing ten or twelve different sub- 
stances, when but one or two may be required? 
May not a manure even containing all of the neces- 
sary constituents be to certain soils a very dear 
manure ? Is it not much dearer than only to apply 
what is needed ? There is certainly all the differ- 
ence between the two cases as there is between a 
person wanting a vest and buying a whole suit of 
clothes, and another buying only the yest. 

One going to work a farm and having already 
partly enough to carry it on, would act as wisely m 
buying everything, instead of that only which he 
needed, as one in buying such a manure to apply to 
a soil which was only partially deficient in the ne- 
cessary constituents. 
. A captain of a vessel would act as prudent in lay- 
ing in all kinds of stcres, when he already had an 
abundance of some, as a farmer in applying a ma- 
nure containing ail of the elements of plunts to a 
soil which might only be deficient in some one par- 
ticular element Soils are never deficient in every- 
thing, they therefore never require everything. 

The deficiencies which do exist can always be 
known by chemical analysis, and it therefore is the 
only certain, and at the same time economical, 
agoncy, whereby we can obtain the knowledge ne- 
cessary to the iminrovenunt of a barren, or main- 
taining the fertility of a productive soit 

JAMES HIGGINS, StaU ^g. Chemist. 

Cambridge, Dorchester Co., Md. ^**'*«*^ 



A GOOD APi'LB FROM THE CRAB. 

Our estimable friend and whilom correspondent, 
James Maygnffin, E^q., of St. Stephens, Alabama, 
has, it would seem from the subjoined paragraph, 
verified the truth of the theory, that good apples 
may be raised by successively sowing seed of the 
Crab JlppU and its products. If his success has not 
established that other truth, set forth in theory, that 
the crab apple is the/a<^ of all other apples, it has 
at least estaolished the fact, that it is competent to 
be (he father of a very good apple. And now, aj we 
have pen in hand, we will venture to ask from his 
accomplished pen, a foptr upon this very subject, 
descriptive of the processes by which he was ena- 
bled, and the time it took him, to convert the " sour 
erab^^ into one of the besi fall and winter apples in lh$ 
CMion.'* We make this request, because we haro 
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reaflon to know, that compliance with him will be a 
source of pleasure : 

** Our friend, James Magoffin, esq., of St. Ste- 
phens, has for a series of jears bestowed considera- 
ble attention upon the apple, and among the many 
fine sorts he cultivates, has obtained by successive 
plantings of the seed of the native crab apple, one 
of the best fall and winter apples in the Union.'* — 
Jilabama Planter. 

Now if he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, is a benefactor; surely 
be who, by his persevering skill, adds a new apple, 
should also be so considered. 



••CHAPPELL'S FERTILIZER" vs. "STATE 

CHEMIST." 
To the Editor of the .American Farmer, 

In the May number of your journal, on page 366, 
Tfill be found a communication from Dr. Higgms, 
** State Agricultural Chemist,'* which professes to 
be a *fair analysis^^ of the Agricultural Salts, known 
under my name, and which calls on me for a "fair" 
reply, to relieve the article from the erroneous 
statement therein contained. 

Considering the matter of sufficient importance, 
and in justification of my own reputation, (which 
I consider to some extent involved in the matter,) 
J, at once, took advantage of the meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, then in session, in this city, to send in a written 
communication, and request the appointment of a 
committee of their Board to investigate the matter, 
as I considered that great injustice had been done 
to me by said analysis. The Board, agreeing with 
me, that it was of some importance to the agricul- 
tural interests of the State, and consequently a 
matter coming properly under their supervision, 
have indulged me by the appointment of a very able 
committee, who will properly investigate, and re- 
port accordingly. As it is probable the committee 
may not report for some time, I do not feel willing 
that the fallaciousness, both of the analysis and the 
inferences drawn therefrom, can, in justice to my- 
self, remain unnoticed : and now seek an opportunity 
to defend the article from the reproach cast on it by 
the " State Chemist," before the same tribunal to 
which the Doctor has made known his research and 
analytical acumen. 

In my printed circular, I have stated, in general 
terms, that the article is composed of Bi-Phogphate 
of Lime, and Magntsia^ (or Bonts dissolved in Sulphuric 
Jicid,) Sulphates of Ammonia, Potash, Soda^ and Lime, 
Jinimal Charcoal, Silicates of Potash, JJlumina, and 
Magnesia^ combined m proper proportions, and a 
*^fair analysis^^ should have detected each of these ma- 
terials. 1 wait the report of the committee before 
going more into detail on the analysis : I v/ill merely 
add at the present time, that it is rather singular 
tliat an analysis which is so accurate as to detect 1 
per cent of anmionia, should certainly have detect- 
ed 16 per cent, of one and 10 per cent, of another 
article, besides others equally essential and delecta- 
ble. 

1 am really surprised at some of the remarks of 
Dr. Higgins — the Doctor says, ** the almost entire 
value of ChappelPs Fertilizer, depends on its am- 
monia forming one, and the phosphates forming 
twenty-three per cent, of its composition;" again, 
" this is valuable, as in this form alone can plants be 
furnished with nitrogen." ** Doctors will disagree," 
and I have as good a right to my opinion as any 
other chemist. In the first place, 1 believe that the 



materials constituting the agricultural salts, haii t 
remarkable influence, not only in forming ammoniii 
(which is two gases, hydrogen and nitrogen,) brt 
also in condensing and retaining ammonit wkii 
formed, whether in the atmosphere, or liberalsd ii 
the process of decomposition, of such materiih ■ 
contain nitroeen in the animal charcoal— how cm 
you account lor the formation of ammonia in grnos 
if not from the decomposition of the excremsotof 
the bird } it certainly did not exist in the form of 
ammonia (only in the urate) at fir^t. An inslyrii 
of Guano is given at page 50, 3d volume Ameriesa 
Farmer, by Dr. Ure, one of the most distinguiM 
chemists in England, as follows : 100 parts, ness^ 
is composed of JSzotized organic matter, inoludiit 
urate of ammonia, and capable of forming 6 tol7 
per cent, of ammonia by slow decomposition in the 
soil, - 50. 

Water. 11. 

Phosphate of Lime, - • - • 95. 

Ammonia, Phos. Magnesia, Phosphate of 
Ammonia and Oxate of Ammonia, con- 
taining from 4 to 9 per cent of ammonia, 13. 

Silicious Matter, - - • . 1. 

loo! 

This analysis not only shows a Tery different le* 
suit to the 5 specimens analysed by Dr. Higgins, bll 
also that the organic matter has, by process of tiHSt 
become Jlzotized, and thereby, bv ** sloW decompo* 
sition in the soil" is capable of afilordiDg from 8 to 17 
percent, of ammonia. 

Dr. Higgins says, <* the organic matter is of BO 
value." The truth is, in addition to the ammonia 
generated by its decomposition in the soil, it affords 
carbon, in a condition capable of bein{[ converted 
into carbonic acid, (by the oxygen of the air or water) 
another essential for the formation of the plant. 
Neither in vegetable or animal organic matter doei 
nitrogen exist in the form of ammonia — the lelCer be- 
ing formed alone in the process of decomposition. 
Again, in Turner^s Chemistry, 7th edition, page4TS| 
you will find, that "the ofdy nitratet found fieliNi 
are those of Potash, Soda, Lime and Magnesia." 
*' Nitrate of potash \a generated spontaneously in the 
soil in several parts oi the world." " The greater 
part of the nitre formed in France Is obtained b| 
lixivation from certain kinds of plaster ef old AohkIi 
where nitrate of Lime is gradually generated.^ The 
soils necessary for the formation of nitrates most be 
calcareous; it is to some extent, on this principle, that 
lime acts us a manure, by attracting the ammonia or 
the nitrogen of the air. The Doctor says that in the 
*' form of ammonia alone can plants be furnished 
with nitrogen ;" now as it is nitrogen and not am- 
monia that enters into the organism of the plant, il 
it not a '* fair" inference, that the subsUnces above 
enumerated as entering into our sails, may be the 
source of supply of nitrogen, as well as ammonia? 
He says further, that '' the ammonia is not only tbtt 
which already exists, (1 per cent I suppose be 
means,) but all that can be possibly formed by the 
elements composing the Fertilizer." •* The or^nlt 
matter," which "is of no use" (according to his iS- 
sertion,) must refer lo the animal charcoal — now in 
this substance there are such constituents as will 
form ammonia " by slow decomposition in the soil," 
and it, in combination with the sulphates, (which 
escaped the notire of the doctor in his *< fair analy- 
sis,") will attract and retain, until washed out ^f 
the rain, or required by the wants of the pitnt, • 
large supply of ammonia, whether giyen off firon 
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ihe product of decompositionO or which carbonic acid and mzotixed organic matter for the 
cists in the atmosphere.* We find in ?ege- \ use of the plant. 

men, caseine, and fibrine, the same con- Now, if all the inorganic or mineral constituents 
riz : carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, are present in the soil, with a sufiScient stock of car- 
nd phosphates. See Turner^ Chemistry, bonacious materials for the supply of the youn^ 

plant, and vegetable life is imparted by the deposit 
of the seed, as soon as germination commences 



irs really quite strange these remarks ap- 
Msary, for the Doctor's own definition of 
as given in the Glossart on the opposite 
)uld have led him to the same conclusion, 
ere says, that nitrogen is a gas very exten- 
Fused through the world, entering largely 
omposition of plants and animals, and that 
is a compound of hydrogen and nitrogen, 
ineral product qf the decay of animais and vege- 



if the salts only contain one per cent, of 
, and in '* that form alone" it be available 
ic of the plant, how comes it, that the use 
, more to be depended on than any analysis) 
.iclc as a fertilizer, has proved it to be ca- 
producing as large or a larger yield than 

This proves one of two things, either that 
onlain a larger quantity of ammonia than 

by his analysis, or that nitrogen can be 

I to the plant in other forms than that of 
. How also do you account for the action 
\es on the soil; if any advantage is derived, 
their base,) it certainly must be ascribed to 
gen they contain. 

the Doctor says about " Sulphate of Soda," 

univalent of Muriate of Soda, does not hold 

sulphur is not only essential to be present 

II for the formation of Ctover^ but equally 
the Phosphates) for the formation of vege- 
Atneny Jibrine^ and caaeine — had he discover 
the sulphuric acid, used in changing the 
le of Lime into a Bi-Phosphate, he would 
nd it in combination with Lime, every 4 lbs 

being sufficient to supply the proportion of 
to 100 lbs. grass. 

le discovered the Sulphate Alumina, he 
ive found another source of ammonia, for it 
susceptible of proof, that if sulphate of alu- 
exposed to the atmospheric air, anunoniacal 
ormed, which can be chrystalized. Thia is 
:ia evidence of the power of a sulphate (or 
luric acid, as I believe) to attract ammonia 

air. This is a property possessed by all 
9 and sulphurets, to some extent; sulphate of 
'equently used by farmers for that purpose, 
arths with alkaline bases, (lossess the same 
, though not to the same degree. *Lime also, 
i stated, by exposure to the atmosphere be- 
itrated by slow degrees, hence one of the 
;es of that article as a manure, 
acts above stated, in combination, will ac> 
r the very favorable results which have been 
J by the use of our '* /eih'/tzer," for it not 
itains all the mineral constituents essential 
brmation of the plant, besides the ammonia 
formed, but has also the power to generate 
in it. The carbonaceous matter in the ani- 
ircoal is of importance alae as a source of 

octor reiterate*, (in bis N. B.,) as wishing It to lie 
understood and remembered, in »peaking of Guano^ 
lad before said in reference to our salt*, **Tbe quan- 
iminia comprebeuda that already fonned, aad tUi 
^ U produced by the mftteriuls ezbitinf in it" How 
true can be Judged of by tbe analysis I bave given 
e, of Goano, and tbe reoMtfks which ftrflow. 



as soon as germmaiion commences a 
new play of affinities takes place under the favorable 
influences of heat, light and moisture. These affini- 
ties are as marked and distinct as when vegetable 
matter is undergoing decomponiion\ the death of the 
one furnishes the materials of life for the other, and 
the effects produced thereby is not confined to the 
manure alone, whether mineral, animal or vegeta- 
ble, the soil to some extent partakes of its influence, 
for there can be no decomposition without new for- 
mations, tbe same elements still existing, but in new 
combinations, and at the moment of change of rela- 
tions electricity is evolved, (it being tbe effect and 
not the cause;) this holds good both in the vegetable 
and animal world; how far these influences effect 
and improve the soil, it is impossible for us to say, 
but such no doubt is the fact. Air, water, light and 
heat rre all necessary, that this play of affinities 
shall be carried on. 



Regarding the (|uanlity of sand found by the Dr. 
in his **fair analysis,^' (it appears as rich in this arti- 
cle as 6everal specimens of guano ho analysed)— 
perhaps if he had pushed bis research a little further 
he might have found it to consist of silicates of pot- 
ash, lime, magnesia and alumina, a part of it sul- 
phate of lime, formed in changing the Phosphate of 
Lime into a Bi -Phosphate. It appears also to be 
as rich in organic matter as the specimens of guano 
he analyzed, and reported in the same communica- 
tion. 

In comparing our mgrieuUurml salt$ with guano, the 
coti, and the quantity vaed per acre of the two articles, 
should always be taken into account. What I have 
said in the printed circular in reference to its quali- 
ty, compared with that article, refers to ilBcheofmeis, 
I believe, (and in this I am sustained by the m<nit re- 
spectable evidence from aetttal experienut) that the 
!«ame amount of money expendea in both articles, 
the final result will be in favor of the Fertilizer, 
particularly on a crop with clover; its peculiar pn^p- 
erties are not only on the grain crops, but on clover 
particularly it$ ^ects are more certain thanguanot and 
if a larger yield of clover is obtained, the crop of 
grain being equal, the preference should be given to 
the Salts; it is in this way its effects are more listr 
iiig, and consequently cheaper of tbe two articles. 
If the farmer succeeds in getting his ground well set 
in clover, he then knows how to proceed with his 
after crops, without having his toil or bis memire an- 
alyzed. 

The insinuation that the ** substance is not eom- 
pounded by exact weight,*' and therefore "constant- 
ly liable to variation as to quantity," ii gratuitous. 
The greatest care is taken that each barrel shall 
contain precisely the same materials, and a long ex- 
perience in pharmaceutical and chemical manipula- 
tion, has enabled us to prepare the article with great 
exactneas — self-interest alone, would be sufficient to 
prompt us to keep up iU quality, if actuated by no 
other motive. 

The Doctor winds up his remarks by suting for 
the information of ** ali thou wham U «ey concern," 
that **the value of manures can only be determined by 
chemical analysis, or those who purchase will, and 
do suffer continued disappointment and loss." Thii 
would all do ? ery well ii the analysis, when 
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eould be depended on — but in my humble opinion, ^ 
one good practical and profitable resuUf is worth half a 
dozen analyses, and it is to such experiments as haye 
been successfullj tried with our Fertilizer, that a 
farmer can with much more certainty depend than 
on the analysis of any professor or chemist 

Fearing my remarks may be extended beyond the 
limits you can allow me, 1 close by a quotation from 
** Fresenius* Chemical Analysis," Bullock's edition, 
page 15. 

" For the human mind is constantly striving for 
the attainment of truth ; it delights In the solution of 
enigmas, and where do we meet with a greater Ta- 
riety of problems of more or less diflScult solution, 
than in the province of chemistry? but as a problem, 
an enigma, for which, after long pondering, we can 
find no solution, wearies and discourages the mind, 
to, in like manner, do all chemical investigations of 
the object in view be not attained, if our results do 
not bear the stamp of truth — of unquestionable cer- 
tainty. A half knowledge is therefore, in every prov- 
ince of science, but principally here, to be consider- 
ed wone than no knowledge at all, and the student 
must, therefore, be especially warned against a mere 
tuperjicial cultivation of chemical analysis." 

P. S. CHAPPELL. 

Baltimore, June 1, 1849. 



ADDRESS BT ALBERT E. BASFORD, ESQ. 

[Delivered before the Agricultural Club of the 3d Election 
District of Kent Co., and by unanimous vote of the Club 
requested for publication in the American Farmer.] 

If, under any circumstances, I had the ability to 
treat the subject, which has called us together this 
day, as its importance requires, the desultory atten- 
tion bestowed upon it in intervals snatched from 
imperious duties, must plead as some extenuation of 
any want of justice I may do it. The unbroken 
earth does not assume the order and beauty of a well 
trained garden under a few magic strokes of the 
spade and rake: nor does the chaos of man's first 
tumultuous reflections upon any subject reduce it- 
self into any order of solidity and symmetry without 
long protracted thought and patient labor. This 1 
have been unable to devote to it. Agriculture is the 
most ancient and honorable occupation of man ; for 
though the ground was early cursed for his sake, and 
it was declared that by the sweat of his brow he 
should eat his bread, it would appear as though the 
Deity attempered the justice or the decree by his 
darling attribute of mercy, in assigning him not only 
an honorable employment, but one from which by 
his industry and application, he could almost redeem 
the curse. The earth became, therefore, a great 
machine, given to man to be worked and fashioned 
to his purpose — and its cultivation has since proved 
itself to be prolific of the greatest good to the beings 
who inhabit it. It is the foundation and support of 
every trade and occupation of man. From it we 
derive the sustenance we daily enjoy and the rai- 
ment with which we arc clad. But it is not only an 
individual enjoyment which it afiecU: it is the great 
conservative piinciple of our union upon which all 
other intetests arc dependent. It is this which will 
make our country glorious in the true strength of a 
nation : intelligence, virtue, enterprise and indu>try. 
Agriculture is indeed the substratum upon which is 
erected the glorious edifice of our national prosperity. 
But its products not only conlribule to our private en- 
joyments, our domestic relations, our amelioration at 
liome, but they form the basis of our immense for- 
ei^ commerce ; thus constituting strong ligaments 



to bind us to the great brotherhood of nttkn, 
tendinz to preserve a spirit of peace and amity kj 
the influential inducements of reciprocal advantans 
and benefits. Indeed it may be considered the maiD- 
spring, the prtmiun mobile of nations ; and apoB iti 
prosperity or decline may be read their Ate. But 1 1 
have said that aniculture was not only one of tba 
most important, but the most honorable and eiaM ' 
employment of man. This was emphatically lo la ' 
the days of our forefathers, and in the age of Imi 
improved agriculture. His very situatkm lQpe^ 
induced it — no one felt so sensibljf as the fanner»hli 
immediate dependence on God for hia peealiar 
blessings — he was compell^ to look directly to the 
bounty of Heaven. Surrounded by all wondan 
beauties and mysteries of nature, he seemed to re- 
side in the midst of the great theatre ofGod^ pow- 
er, and thus to feel an unusual proximity to hii 
Creator. The varied forms of life, aotivitT and 
pleasure, which he observed at every step m the 
fields, would lead him irresistibly to the aonree of 
being, beauty and joy, and raise Vis mind fromtha 
contemplation of nature up to nature^ God. Bulk 
this era of increasing agricultural knowledge, wber 
a host of sciences, with their iuspirinc aids, are 
coming rapidly to the assistance of the farmer, and 
bestowing their valuable donations upon him, whsa 
from their acknowledged advantage and iuceaafid 
adaptations to his interest, he is compelled to itady 
their lights and bearing^s upon his profemioo ; who 
shall say that it is not a most honorable coo. No 
avocation offers a greater field for experimaDt aid 
for the application of science directra by a tonai 
judgment. No pursuit tends more to expand tin 
mind, call into vigorous exercise all the maald 
powers, and improve the physical oiyanisatlii* 
Thus we see that agriculture and soieoee united, ta^ 
come the fruitful source of knowledge, and went 
told « the pursuits of knowledge lead not only lo 
honor, but to happiness," " length of days is in btf 
right hand, and in her left are riches and honor." If 
I lay too much stress on this part of my ^^>bV!! 
vindicating the claim of agriculture to a digniM 
and exalted station, it is because that pursuit hii 
been too long and too greatly underrated. If yoQ 
think my fancy too exuberant, here let me KpMt 
the language of that distinguished writer, Mr. AUi- 
son : ** He, in whatever situation he maj be, who in 
the study of science or the pursuit of bis profeisioa, 
has described a wiser method of preventing pjvaity 
or of shielding misfortune, who has sumstedadd^ 
tional means of increasingor improving the beneftecat 
productions of nature, has left a memorial of him- 
self, which can never be forgotten, which willeom> 
municale happiness to ages yet unborn, and whiehia 
the emphatic language of Scripture renders hiai ft 
fellow worker with God himself, in the improit- 
ment of His creation." If such are the pleaaurei,lfcB 
benefits, the honors that enure to this noble poiMt, 
how assiduous should every one engaged in it ba to 
advance its usefulness and promote its interest Aad 
these can be consummated in no better way t haiy 
the formation of agricultural societies. AIimIt 
where they have existed and been conducted wWl 
proper spirit and energy, the most eminent suoaMi 
has attended them, and results of immeasuraUa ta* 
porlance have been produced. By meeting in i^ 
assemblies, and comparing their lodividaal tM*) 
experience and practice, each one becomaa ti v 
were a compend, receptory, a magaxine of tba Ig' 
gregated information of the whole. DifferoDt pk0 
for the improvements of lands, Tarioua nodoi o 
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being here contrasted, new thoughts are 
, important improrements are suKested, 
ideas eliminated by this collission oT mind ' 
kind. After such deliberation and compari- 1 

must bo an indifferent observer indeed, who 
>t bear back to bis farm some knowledge, 
aluable hint which may aid his judgment and 
lis practice. Our riews, says the immortal 
are not extended to all that has a connection : 
. We see but in part, we know but in part, ! 
A might instruct the proudest esteemer of his 
teliect, how useful it is to Ulk and consult 
Lhers, and to find out whether another man 
3t have notions which escaped him, and which 
ason would have made use of, if they had 
nto his mind. He, who, in the prosecution of 
jness, is confined to the narrow and secluded 
f his own observation, however capacious his 
, or indefatigable his industry, will encounter 
lifficuUies. These may be happily obviated 
eting in such associations as the present — ^by 
ring notes and interrcommunicating opinions, 
s said by our philosophers, that no two spec- 
ever see the same identical rainbow, so it is, 
»s, true, that no two minds ever look at a sub- 
orn the same point of view or through the same 
m. ** And as the Heavenly constellations 
Lhe mariner in his course, over the trackless 
of the ocean, so the constellations of the mind 
luminate the pathway of truth." Indeed there 
jiowledgc so complete, but that it may receive 
tion in passing through the minds of many. — 
lose recorded life was intended to be our per- 
cample, is described as gaining instruction in 
smple, by hearing and asking questions. And 
great philosopher. Sir Isaac Newton, could 
all the sincerity of a truth humbled spirit, <* I 
t as a little child, picking up here and there a 
I on the shore of time, while the whole ocean 
th lies undiscovered before me," how diffident 

we be of our individual opinions, who have 
ly so much as stood upon that shore. Anoth- 
>ortant benefit arising from this association is 
atcrnization of the members. Wo all know 
ditfercnccs in religious tenets and political 
ns tend to alienate the feelings, estrange the 
ons and endanger that cordiality, which should 
imong the citizens of the same neighborhood. 
:rc you have a nuclcusof compromise, a rally- 
3int for the aQcction'*, a common platform, 
'. each and all, animated by a generous enthusi- 
nay frequently assemble, stimulated by no other 
lion than that of bringing the most valuable 
n of useful information to the general stock, 
all jealousies, all conflicting opinions, either of 
h or state, being thrown aside, you may meet 
ler as the brotherhood of the soil, and while 
am to respect each other as sharing in the 
great pursuit of life, your minds will be im- 
ivilh generous ambition to excel in the culli- 
I of your lands and improvement of your stock, 
d you will become better neighbors, better 
s, better citizens. And is it not time that we 
1 adopt some plan for the improvement of our 
—the ruinous cultivation they hate undergone, 
leir impoverished condition are too manifest. 

cultivation of our lands, we have outraged 
principle in nature— I believe that I have as 
respect and veneration for ancestry as most 
18, but am compelled to say that in the tillage 
)ir landi, our forefathers pursued a course ru- 
in the extreme, and which has led to their sad 



deterioratk>n. Their unfortunate system, by Um 
usual rule of hereditary transmissioo, had been be* 
queathed unto us as a rich legacy ; and betutifuUy 
would we have adorned this confidence and per> 
petuated their unfortunate injunctions, bad not the 
light of science soon burst forth and exposed to ut 
our egregious errors and enormous blunders, from 
which our corrector sense now recoils with unmit- 
igated horror. I say, I wish to cast no obloquy upon 
our ancestors — the imperfect systems they pursued) 
the perpetual exhaustion of the lands were the re- 
sult of the circumstances under which they lived ; 
but in this age of enlightened opinions and scientific 
investigation, we can plead no such extenuation. If 
they had enjoyed the same advantages which we 
possess, they would scarcely have been compelled 
to employ them, such was the almost spontaneous 
luxuriance of our youthful soil; but too sanguioely 
confident in its permanent visibility, they subjectra 
it to such distressful and harrassing tillage, that its re- 
cuperative energies were well nigh destroyed, its 
vitality exhausted, and its powers of fructification 
almost annihilated. And such, perhaps, had been 
the case, if science had not generously come to our 
aid, and offered us her generous assistance. Guided 
by her teachings, worn-out lands, almost abandonedi 
have been reclaimed; wild marshes and low morasses 
changed into rich pastures ; and indeed the whole 
surface of the country has experienced her renovat- 
ing influence. 

Desultory opinions, inveterate prejudices, and 
hereditary notions are vielding to analysis and the 
application of chemical principles. The genius of 
invention too has added its splendid gifUi to the rich 
charities of science, thus lessening the burthen of the 
farmer^s toil and mitigating the sanctity of bis la- 
bors, by conferring upon him useful implements and 
valuable machines. JMiere was a time when all this 
dinsertation about science and the application of 
scientific principles to a^^riculture would have been 
iuoked upon as ridiculous and absurd, and supersti- 
tious conceit and blind prejudices, would have laughed 
it to scorn. People would have shaken their sapient 
heads, and cried humbug ! And many have done so, 
but in a short time having discovered that they were 
rather premature in their opinions, and that the 
evidences were too conchisivo against their anathe- 
mas, and feeling an uneasy consciousness of their 
awkward situation, they have been reluctantly com- 
pelled again to shake those same sapient heads with 
that very common, but ominous ejaculation, ** well 
really who would have thought it?'* I say there was 
a time when the opposition of skepticism and deep 
rooted superanuated prejudice were arrayed against 
scientific farming, and we are not surprised : the 
history of ages reveals to us in letters of living light 
on every page, the same story of prejudice and stu- 
pidity, of obstinate dogmatism and ot invett^rate op- 
position. Every science, every great discovery, 
even truths now well knuwn and established, have 
foiced themselves into existenie and fought their 
way into credit, not only unaided and unencouraged, 
but against all the virulence of ignorance and all the 
bigotry of superstition. How then can agrioulturo 
expect immunity from the common de^<fny of all 
innovations. Why even in this d»y of extended 
knowledge and vast scientific attainments, surround- 
ed as they are by the evidences of the successful ap- 
pliances of those things to the tillage of the son, 
there are persons who still sneer and smile with 
contempt upon what they jeeringly term book-fkrm* 
ing. To such I will merely remark, science mrM* 
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ticpates the Daturo of soils and manures, explains the 
coDstituent elements of plants and the means by 
which soil, manure, and plants may be adapted to 
each other; and the day is fast approaching, when 
he who shall cultirate his land without the subsidies 
she offers, will be looked upon with as much conster- 
nation as a physician would be, who knowing nothing 
of anatomy and physiology, might attempt to pre- 
■cribe for his patients ; aye, such an one will be re- 
garded as an antiquated curiosity, a qunck, a miser- 
able bungler, destroying the life, the vitality of this 
beneficent earth, and marring the beauty of God*s 
fair creation. To those, who are impelled by a 
laudable ambition to ameliorate the condition of their 
lands and a general spirit of emulation to exalt the 
dignity and value of their avocation, I say persevere; 
you have every incentive to stimulate you. The 
world has never awakened to such a perception of 
her interests and power as she now presents — through 
the mighty contment of Europe, tne Grenius of Lib- 
erty, with an omnipotent arm, is hurling tyranny, 
oppression, ignorance and superstition from their 
high places ; and the promise of a bright and glorious 
era is dawning upon that beautiful country; — the 
proclivity of every other profession is towards im- 
pro? ement. Trace the sources of power at this day 
in any direction and they resolve themselves into 
knowledge. Man points with the very sunbeam of 
Heaven : he but invokes the aid of steam, and space 
and distance are almost annihilated and controlled; 
by his genius ** he sends the electric spark, his quick 
▼assal, round the world" — in fact, aided by develop- 
ments of science, no place appears too remote for his 
grasp, no heavens too exalted for his touch. But 
to stimulate you in the impovement of your lands, 
you have another most powerful motive, I mean 
the amelioration of the health of yourselves and fami- 
lies. To you nature indeed has been most lavish of 
her bounties. Tou have a soil naturally among the 
best in our wide-spread country, and which with 
proper encouragement yields abundantly to th^ 
wants of the farmer. With no stinted hands have 
the gifts of a kind Providence been strewed around 
you. The earth and its increase, grain, fruits, ani- 
mals, and flowers, ail lend their tributes to supply 
your wants; but what avail all these things without 
the enjoyment of health. 

It is unfortunately too true, that from the low and 
level nature of our land the rivers in many places 
spread themselves over the ground, forming large 
swamps and pestilential marshes, the atmosphere 
above which is constantly filled with the most nox- 
ious cxalatioos; and it is not necessary that these 
should be very extensive that their influence should 
be deleterious to health ; even ditches, stagnant 

Sools, motionless water, each exhale their foul ef- 
uvia and exert their morbiferous influence. And 
those who are not in immediate proximity of those 
evils, need not congratulate themselves upon escap- 
ing their baneful influence. For the whole atmos- 
phere, oppressed with exhalation from these sources, 
and fecund with disease, is borne on the wings of 
every breeze over vast areas, and the surrounding 
air soon teems with the same unfortunate principles. 
From thi5 Mate of things your efforts conducted with 
skill and perseverance may soon restore you. By 
draining the mar&hes, opening the ditches, cleaning 
meadows, and a general improved system of agricul- 
ture, what was formerly considered a curse and a 
useless appendage to your property, will become a 
lucrative source of revenue. This in many places 
has already been accomplished; intelligent farmers 



have told me, and I have no doubt it is the expeifr 
ence of some of you, that many of those lands, cof> 
ered for the most part with stagnant water, aod 
looked upon as nothing but barren wastes, htvliy 
been reclaimed from their sad condition, proved to 
be of the richest character, and in a short tine non 
than remunerated them for the expense inouned ui 
the operation ; thus producing two-fold benefit, tht 
improvement of the health and the enlargeneotof 
your capital — or, to use the vulgar saw, ** killing twe 
birds with one stone." 

This is a part of my subject I cannot nige tot 
strenuously, for I think there are none of you, wbs 
do not firmly believe that the nature of the lands 1 
have described are the fruitful sources of all tht 
bilious fevers, remittent and intermiltent, and tht 
numerous other diseases that follow in their dirafld 
1 train. During a visit to a part of New Jersey a few 
years ago, I conversed with a number of gentlemen 
in that State, on its then apparent healthy condilioo. 
They told me then, in many parts of it ihey onee 
sufi*ered very greatly from the same un for tuntte dis- 
eases I have just mentioned, but that now they wsra 
almost banished, or what remained Were of the niM* 
est form. Upon asking the cause, they replied 
without hesitation, that it was the clearing of their 
wild meadows, draining their marshes, opening th«U 
ditches, and the general improvement in their cnlth 
vation. These things should excite serious reflec- 
tion. But there is another motive, and a powerfil 
one, which should prompt you to engage in llw 
great work of agricultural improvement. ItiiliM 
call of duty. 1 was much pleased with a remark of 
Gen. Tilgnman's, in an agricultural adklresa tht 
other day : ** That he who has been placed by Profl- 
dence in charge of a farm and family, has a higjk 
and responsible duty to perform, that he has to set 
whether the five or ten talents he mMj hare received 
have become as many other talents." And indeed, 
it is true you are but stewards, and in a moral seosi 
you will have to render a strict account of the umt 
committed to you. £very man has, or ought to 
have,^ome sense of what God and the world re- 
quires of him, some consciousness, however ind» 
tinct, of the purpose for which the advantages olf 
property or fortune were given him; and to cveiT 
one, time as it passes has a voice which no morld 
heart can forget. It seems to ask us what we hsffV 
done, and what we are doing, and in every periodl" 
cal return it leaves inevitably " that bitterness of 
woe which the heart only knoweth." 

Who can look upon that portion of God^ earthi 
committed to his charge, its clustering woods, ill 
open glades, the fields glittering with golden harvnii 
the orchards white with promise or bending beneath 
the ripened fruit, the ground pranked with a thoo- 
sand beauteous flowers, the flocks and herds roemiag 
from pasture to pasture. 1 say who that looln upoa 
these things, but must feel not only a sense of pirO" 
found gratitude to the bounteous donor, but A 
weighty responsibility of the charge committed It 
his care. 1 have now stated as emph%tically as I 
ceuld, some among the inducements which sbotii 
encourage in this noble cause you have undertakatf 
and as no good thing was ever accomplished with- 
out some enthusiasm, I wish to see you splriledl/i 
ardently, energetically engaged in the future prow* 
cution of it. in these things it is not suffieieot id 
think, to ponder, to speculate, but you should aeli 
and act at once. The happy apothegm, " thai pra* 
crastination is the thief ol time," is strikiiKiT If 
propriate to agricultural improfomoat— week aM 
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TMk month arter month, Tear afur jesr lUkli on. I cour«g« jm with tbe cheerinr aupirj of guch ajri- 
a»nj sea the eiamplB of their DeJghbort, Ihaj retd I ciillural iDproTement, a* will be productiTaorhappj 
r the acHculturat journal! of the lueceuful adapta- clTecli upon our countij and the world. HaTe TOur 
ion of acieiice and itudy lo the improTement of i bnds been badlj managed — jour soil iapoTeriihed? 
iandi, Ihej are confinced of lh« neewsitj of n thof nimembar there is a hidden richnaia OTen in com- 
jugh regeneration in their mode of fanning, and yet (nrktirelj exhausted soils, wliich il needs onljiha 
[torn some unaccountable indeoiiion and anathjFi rightful application of the true principles of culture 
Lhej defer their eSbrli Irom lime lo time, unii) their i>> bring out ; that within jour reach Ibrre are a 
lands will hare almost lost the recuperative enei^f iliousand means to Bupplj the deficiency, and that « 
eiaeDtial to their permanent improTement, It will Uiorough cultivation may enhance its TaluB beyond 
be scarcely necessary to remark to you, who bare cien ita original natlTe opulence. ]l is with sub- 
eommenced this noble eSort, thai to ensure succeM j<icta of gratulations like these thai the farmer hat 
rvquires constant altenlion, assiduity and persever- such cheering omens of success. And the forma> 
■nee. Patient labor alone is ibe price of subslantial . ijon of utcictiea for agricultural improTemenI, and 
Kood. Leave nothing thai is necessary in any mailer , ilie attentive perusal and study of agricultural jout- 
undone ; we r^ie abiiiiy in men bj what they finish, nals, are the unerring harbingeti of our succeaa. I 
Bol by what they attempt. Remember, it is the ihen repeat, it is to Agriculture we must look ai 

band of the diligent which maketh rich— everylhing "- '- 

which we see with admiration in the world around 
us, or uf which we read with delight in the annals 
nrhislorj, Itie acquisition of knowledge, the discOT- 
■ries of science, i be achieve men la ofsuccessful bero- 
lam, the establishment of Ibis world's wisdom, all 
have sprung from the same source, a steady and io~ 
llefaligable puniuif 



II has 



It ber 



thought that I should say 
cticsl adaptation of science 
specially about aErieulluriil 



tomeihingabi 
lo agricultun . 

•hemistry and the rules for the app1icst[on 
lainarLiKrial manures to the dilTerent kinds of land, 
but my opportunities for practical observation bavr 
teen so limited, I must beg respectfully to be ex- 
tuscd. But, even had 1 the ability to ex|>lain all the 
■umerous bearings of scienre upon agriculture, ae 
exemplified by experience, the subjeet ia too varied 
and eljbantc far an address like the pretenl. It is 
•oe thai requires close observation, mature judg< 
■enl. and some study. 1 would, therefore, recom- 
Mend the sludy o( the natural sci en cm to such bei 
kave not already directed Ibeir attention lo Ihem. 
And do not be inlimidaled nr discouraged by the 
hsagincd magnitude of the undertaking. Know- 
ledge of this hind, sufficient for all useful purpose! 



oldest employment, tl 
'--- Honored.it w 



ON THE CULTITATION OF CORN FOR 
BOILINQ. 
Tt lit EMer qf At American Famur. 

II has occurred to me that a few suggestiona oa 
the cultivation of com for the purpose of aoilin| 
cattle, from one who has had some aiperienoe, laaj 
ppropriate or unacceptable Ut 



I. or J 






--.... bo have small farms, and those not 
well set in graaa, and at the aame lime have more 
ittock than their farms will sustain, 1 think I ma j 
MJ without any apprehension of disappoinling [hose 
who are disposed to make the experiment, that 
JrUUdMm, will, if judiciously managed, enable Ihein 



"When 






■Toei 



S 



" OTeU bur irruurei iJTBtn," 
greatly relieved from those anxieties which uifl dia- 
lurb some farmers when their pastures are " cut 

The farmeti at the North and East know tfa« 

lubject, yet how few in Virginia, at least as far u 

my observation extends, ever cultivate it. Having 

' ' " ' much by way of preface, I come lo the 

/reviously very 
_ . care must ha 

taken thai it is nicety prepared by deep ptoughinf, 
(subsoiling if practicable) harrowing and rolling. 

Matner ^ lewjiw and ^wmlilif to U« trt — "I^ere 

are two modes of sowing adopted at the North: 

cither broadcast or in drills. I prefer and have 

' adopted thb latter method, as I am thus enabled lo 

cultivate il and keep down ihe weeds which might 

otherwise be troublesome. Those who determine to 

, sow in drills should lay oS Ihe rows Ihree feet apart, 

f ^nd from three to four inches deep with a two horie 

plough, and then ma in the following manner. Walk 

on the edge of the furrow and sow at Ihe rale of a 

handful to two paces, or abmit thirty-five or forty 

.. ,. „ a the fool. To cover expeditiously, pass a 

of agricultural periodicals, of ' folding cultivator drawn In to 18 inches, (having 
leclurtfi. and all suitable encouragement lo the ob- ' firsi removed the front tooth,) down Ihe furrow. In 
binmi! Iilglierilandards of agricultural knowledge \i which the horse ehould be made lo walk. Not leM 
what I would especially recommend to every one than six or seven bushel* will b« required lo sow an 
' who feels an interest in the subjeel, or in the wel- 1 aore, if it be drilled ; and more Ihan Ihia if jouiow 
ftre of hi* country. You hiTe evarytblni to en- broadoatt 



, .. trouble and mental labor , lubjecl 

Iban you would probably imagine. Aemember il I- Prtpuritum "/ Ou gmund.- 
the distant hill which appears so sleep and arduous, necessary that the ground, if 

a near approach randern its acclivilj less formida- rich, should be highly 

Ue. As jou enter upon ihis wort loo, what at firM 
appeared a ta^k will becomea pleasure; your fe " 
Hd faoiilics will become interested in \\; your 
will become expanded and invigorated ; you wi 
•lly become mora successful tillers of the soil, but 
bpiiier and wiser men. Fur want of this kind o( 
feforination among the people, the prejudice* ani 
BDWillingnesB of some to avail themselves of in 
•reasing lighl, are among the list of difficulties 
wbicli hinder improvement. The new mode* D 
Mlturc are thus kepi down Irom having their proper 
Uuence, and many a farm which mighl be made 
htcrativc ia ludered to run to waste, and may be 
any ihing but a source of comfort or profit ti ' 
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QuanH/ff tmon ot once. — I would advise that not 
more than one-third of the crop be sowed at a time, 
and alter the lapse of three or four weeks sow anoth- 
er third, and so on : in this manner a succession will 
be ensured which is rery desirable. One sere man- 
aged in this way will be amply sufficient to carry 
six head through the summer months. When fire 
or six inches in height work it with the cultivator, 
and as often as convenient afterwards till it is ready 
for the scythe, which will be in five or six weeks, 
and if it is mowed three inches above the ground, 
•lid before it has jointed, it will again put up and 
yield a second crop; in some instances far better 
than the first. Never mow when the dew is on it, 
or immediately after a shower, as it will then be- 
come covered with grit and the cattle will not eat it. 
The best time is near the middle of the day, and 
should be cut and hauled in twenty-four hours be- 
fore using it. The cattle should be provided with 
stalls and troughs, and the com passed through 
the cutting box. A lad of twelve years of age, pro- 
iiided with a guillotine cutting knife, and his cattle 
so fixed as not to interfere with each other, can 
easily attend to 8 or lU head. 1 know of no green 
food which is preferable to this for milrh cows, and 
strongly recommend it to those who have dairies. 

A Subscriber ih Va. 



Premiums on Wheat — Public Spirit. — Messrs. 
Coleman and Cunningham, of Augusta, Ga., have 
offered f^O as premiums for the best wheat, grown 
in Georgia or any of the neighboring States, the 
fanners and planters of which do business at Augus- 
ta, where the mills of Messrs. C. & G. are situated, 
Ti2: 

1st.— $100 (in a Silver Pitcher) for the beat 50 
bushels of wheat. 

2d.— $75 for the 2d best, do. 

3d.— $50 for the 3d best, do. 

4th.— $25 for the 4th best, do. 

The grail) to be delivered at their Mills, in the city 
of Augusta, on or be lore the first Tuesday in Sep- 
tember, 1649. It will be examined and the pre- 
miums awarded by three competent and disinterested 
gentlemen. 

The Southern CuUiTator, in publirihing the above, 

remarks: 

**The offer of two hundred and fifty dollars in a 
way that permits all the premiums to be taken with 
out any mistake, is as liberal as it is wise, on the 
part of the gentlemen who hoid out these induce- 
ments for the culture of wlieut. Cotton is so low 
in price, and its produoiiuii si iiitich over-done, that 
some other branch of agriculture :nust be resorted 
to, or the farming iiitcie^t of ihis region will soon 
reach an unfortunate condition. Intelligent men 
believe that grain culluie will ult'ord much relief to 
the planters of Georgia and S uth Carolina ; and a 
well-directed effort i^ tu be mude to accomplish that 
object. Lime, burnt at Shell liiuff, un the Savannah, 
will be delivered in this city, by water, at a cheap 
rate, for agricultural purposes. In short, nothing 
which capital and enterprise can do to fertilize the 
soil and make it yield good crops of wheat and other 
grain, will be omitted. 

" A number of gentlemen are now plowing land 
from 8 to 12 inches deep ; working four good mules 
to the plow, and liming the sub-3oil turned up to the 
air, light, heat and frost This ground will be seeded 
io wheat this month and rolled. 



■* Messrs. C. Cunningham and W. Etb, of this 
city, are setting an example of ieep tiUt^e worthy of 
commendation.*' 

We rejoice to see so noble a spirit being mani- 
fested at the South *, and we sincerely hope IbaC the 
examples now being presented, by the fannen of 
our own and neighboring States, may not be atajed 
in their progress until all the old Statei partake 
of the same feeling which is actuating the husband" 
men of Middle States. 

Premium por Corn. — Our attention was particu- 
larly drawn to the subject noted abore by recollect- 
ing that a proposition somewhat similar wai made 
known to us, some month or two ago, by F, H, 
Jenks, Esq., merchant, of Bowly's wharf, ma being 
in contemplation by the commission mercbanls of 
our city. The plan was to offer |100 for the best 
crop of com made in Maryland or neighboring 
States trading with this city. We hope the projeel 
will be carried into effect, as we haTe not the least 
doubt that the sum necessary to aceomplith tlie ob- 
ject could be raised, in a few hours, by any of the 
respectable class of our merchants with whom it 
originated. 

A Gem-like Examfli. — There is ■omethingra- 
freshing in the subjoined account of the proeeedingi 
of a meeting of Farmen, Gardnen and jySmti/iKliWfrty 
held on the 9th ult., at Dedham^ Norfolk ooonty, 
Massachusetts. The sons of the pilgrims have ft 
notable way of doing things whenercr the pablie 
good is to be promoted. There we find the m«ai«« 
faclurers standing shoulder tosbouldery mOTod by \h% 
same generous impulse, and equally assealomas the 
tillers of the earth, themselfes, in the otganisatioa 
of an ^^grieuUural Society, Such an example iS 
worthy of all praise, and should not be lost upon 
the intelligent and patriotic of our country; but, as 
we trust, will act as an incentive to «U, whether 
they belong to the agrjcullural classes or not, to 
contribute towards the support of all associations 
which are already, or may be, formed for the im- i 
provement of the husbandry of the country, as no 
truth is plainer than the one which inculcates the 
doctrine— that agricultural prosperity is a guaranty 
of general healthiness to the body politic. 

agricultural meeting at dbdbam. 

On Wednesday, the Farmers, Gardeners, and 
Manufacturers of the county of Norfolk, met at 
Dcdham, for the purpose of forming an Agricullnral 
Society for the county. 

A large number attended the meeting— not fess 
than 150 persons — and after some preliminary ad- 
dresses they made choice of the Hon. G. F. Adams 
to preside at the meeting. Afterwards Committees 
were appointed to draft a Constitution for the Soci- 
ety, and to solicit subscriptions. 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorchester, wu 
elected President of the Society, and a number of 
Vice Presidents were chosen. 

The subscription paper for funds was circulated 
rapidly : Hon. C. F. Adams put down i300 i Hoo. 
B. V. French flOO; and Hod. M. P. Wildor #100.— 
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These were independent of the (5 which each must M^fll^Offitti^lB^ttfll A&i 
SHbscribe in order to become a member of the So- ^^^^^99 9 i»s»^^ v^ ^wmw^^^y 



^^^}^' u J *u * .1 « ^...ont frnm WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

It was then proposed that gentlemen present from •«.,-,, r, , , r. ii- j rt. v— 

the principal townsshould name sums that they would WaUr Melons, Canteleupes, CymbUnsand Cwiwnben. 

undertake to obtain from donors, and from such as —Attend to these ; keep them clean of weeds and 

would join the Society as members. grass, and, if not done before, thin them out so as to 

Two gentlemen from Roxbury then pledged that ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ .^^ .^ ^ jjjjj ^^^ .^ ^^ 

city for $500. Other gentlemen pledged torches- . . , , .^ . . . ^^^^^^ 

ter for $4uO. Wrcnlham was pledged for $200, and weather should prove dry, Dave ine vmei watered 

others followed the example till upwards of |2700 just before sun down, 

were undertaken to be raised for the Society. JSsparagus beds should be kept clean. 

Thus in the course pf an hour or two, nearly the Sweet Potatoes. — Draw earth around the hills, so 

whole amount required by the Siatute to entitle the as to enlarge them, and thereby accelerate the 

Society to the full ^um of $600 annually from the growth of tlie roots : lay the vines off* with regularity. 

State Treasury, was made up. Irish Potatoes — If you have not planted your Irish 

Much animation and the very best spirit prevailed potatoes, you can still do so. 

through the day. A vote was passed requesting the Cauliflowers, -The early cauliflowers which may be 

gflicers to make immediate application to Uie Legis- now producing their heads should have the leaves 

lature for an act of incorporation. pressed over the flowers, to protect them from the 

Votes of thanks were passed to the gentlemen who sun and rain. If there should be a drought, be sure 

had so liberally subscribed, and to such as bad made to water the plants, as moisture is indispensable 

exertions to call the Assembly together. while the flowers are forming. As a receptacle for 

Wo congratulate the Farmers, Horticulturists, the water, in hilling the cauliflower, it is best to form 

and Manufacturers of the good county of Norfolk, a basin-like hill ; this retains the water, and enables 

on their success in this great effort to form a society it to soak down to the roots. 

for their mutual benefit. We trust they will be as Any plants of late sowing, which are large enough, 

much benefitted by this movement as the societies in should be set out the first rainy, cloudy or moist 

the other counties have been — Mass. Ploughman. spell. After planting, give the plants shade, and be 

sure not to let them sufler for the want of water. 

CnAPPCLi.'8FKRTiuzER.—Wc had hoped to receive in time Cabbages and Savoys.— Any plants, of sufiiclent 

for ibiii No., the report of the committee appointed by the Sute jj^e, which you may have should be set out the first 

Sociny in regard to tlu« subject-iMit have biHjn disappointedt ^ret spell of weather. As a precaution against the 

The committee are having an anaJy^ii made by several chem- worms, make a cream-like mixture of 3 parts loam, 

isUi, but have not yet ubuined Uie resulb from aU of them. /As j part soot, and 1 part flour of sulphur. As you 

much interest has been wciu d up )n the »yb|ccL and aMixl- draw the plants, insert the roots into this mixture 

ety felt to learn the result of UieiiivesUgaUoji, we deem iCpro- ^^ ^^ ^^^ 1^,^^,^. leaves; set the plants out of the 

per to HUite, Uiat w.; have seen an analysis made by Dr. Slew- ^asin or piggin containing the mixture, so as to let as 

art, oftiii- city, and have undentood U.e resulu of anoUier by ^y^j, 3, pysgjbie adhere to the roots and stalk, and 

Dr. Muse, of Cambridge, boUi of which correspond very closely ^^^^ ^^^ j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ destructive 

to Uiat niudc by Dr. Iliggins. WOrms. 

Mi^ciiANics' Fair.— The second Annual Fair of Uie Mary- Broeoli, — Attend to these the same as to your 

land Ini'titutc for Uie Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, will cauliflowers. 

take pliice in this city, during the Fall, opeidjig on Uic 3r,th Sowing Broeoli Seed, — Early in this month sow 

Sopti'iiil)or, and closing on the iSth Oct»ber. Farmers and some scud, to produce a succession of heads in 

others who may be in attendance at the CatUe Show, will also Winter. 

have an opportunity of visiting a roost splendid exhibition of Borecole. — Set out your plants, 

the products of the skill and genius of the mechanics and ar- CeUry. — Transplant your celery plants into trench- 

tizan.o, n <t only ofour 4»wn Stale, but of tiie whole Union. Wo es; protect them by a covering, and keep them well 

can proiui«e a mtist agreeable treat; rich and gorgeous as was watered. In the preparation of your ground, spare 

tlic di.-<p:ay la:*t Fall, there is reason lo believe that the second neither depth of digging nor manure. 

ezhibiUon will far surpass it. Peas. — Select a bed not too much exposed to the 

sun, but not in the shade, and drill in a few rows of 

Geo. Bommer Co's CHicMiCALM4aoM.--We have received peas ; the Marrowfat will succeed best at this season 

6 barrels of the Manure, advertised 10 the Fi<rm«r fiv several «r ♦k- ..»* ak^..i.i »k« — ,u «■••<■■• -wmvu 

monUis past, which at the request of the comp!«^ we^l^Dd °5 "** ^^^^' ™®"'** ^f Weather prOTC dry after 
placing in Uie bands of some of the most emineut farmen of ^^y ^^ planted, water the drilJl. 
our own and neighboring Sutcn-fur trial. Lettuee.— Set out jour lettuce plants to head, and 

sow seed to form a late crop. Recollect that, in 

Faems por SALE.-We relkr tboM waaUng to purchase times of drought, jou must be liberal with the 

Farms near this city to the advertisements In our pages. »at«rinr ttnt «« •/« *n/ciai wiui luc 

These farms are highly improved, and are worthy of aueaiion. i ■jrP "^ « ... .... . . - 

. L !____ JWIifc«f.— Sow radiih seed, at intervals of a few 

A Flood FcNcc^We would invite attention to the model ^"y*' •^roughout this month, 
of a Flood Fence, deposited in the 8ociMy% haU by Col. Ca- Smtdl SuUmUng, of all kinds, should be sown on 

drawing and description of it will be given heieaOer. JUSlbefore sun down. 

. MOdmey Bsam may be planted, with success, 

In tho review made by Dr. Chappell of the analyids of his ^roughout this month ; but, should the weather be 

t*SaUs," on page 406 of thU No., tf column, an error marked ^^t they must be watered, as it is essential to keep 

strike out tile word.'aAi., ky^^^Sie, 2SS^»1S3^;. r^U'^..^® ^^^ be dry tt the time of plantiDg, giro 
tert «Mng»-«> u to read aa fbaowa : « Oe orgmUe maiier ^he dnlls a soaking watering. 

BtiMQ .M^oiizti.» CtroK9M ^MNf.— A few hUlf of thcM be 
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planted still, prorided you get them drilled in bj the 
10th of the month. 

CarroU and Parsnips. —See that these are thinned 
out and kept continuallT free from weeds an\l grass. 
Seeds of these may still be drilled in up to the lOlh 
of the monih. 

Buta. — Thin and weed these out ; but, if you have 
been so remiss as not to have planted any, you may 
still drill in the seed up to the 10th of this month. 

TVimtps. — Prepare a bed and sow a patch of early 
turnips. 

Endives. — Set out your endive plants, and sow 
■eed for a later crop. 

Okra, TomaioeSf Egg Plants. — Earth up the plants 
Tou have already planted out, and set others out for 
later crops. 

Onions. — Thin out and work your onions; but 
don't hill the earth around the bulbs. In dry weather, 
water them freely. 
Peppers. — Set out your pepper plants. 
Pot and Medicinal Herbs, — Most of these may still 
be set out ; they must, however, be kept moist until 
they take root thoroughly *, nor must the watering 
pot be afterwards spared in dry weather. 

Gathering Herbs. — Herbs should be cut when they 
come into bloom, and be dried in the shade. 

Strawberries.' — Occasionally watering the straw- 
berries, while bearing, will increase tlie size of the 
fruit. The nozzle of the watering pot must be held 
well down to the ground, so as not to wash off the 
farina from the flowers. 

Strawberry Beds may be set out this month; but the 
utmost care must be observed in watering the plants 
every day, or every second day at farthest. This 
practice must be strictly followed in all seasons of 
drought Plants set out this month and thus cared 
for will root more strongly than those planted out in 
autumn, and bear more abundantly next season. 

Peach TVees.— Examine the roots of your trees 
for worms, kill them with the point of your knife or 
knitting needle, replacing the earth and sow a mix* 
ture comprised of 5 parts ashes, 2 parts salt, and I of 
salt^petre around the trunk and beneath the limbs of 
the trees, giving to each tree about a gallon of the 
mixture ; that done, paint the body up as far as the 
lower limbs of the trees, with a mixture made in 
the proportion of 1 gallon of sofl soap, 1 quart of 
salt, and 1 lb. of flour of sulphur. Ifyou have not 
done so before paint the bodies of your apple and 
pear trees as recommended for peach trees. 

Weeding generally. — Keep all the beds and plants 
in four garden clean of weeds and grass. Gire 
daily personal supervision of your garden, give your 
orders and see that they are carried out ; rigilance 
and exactness will be sure to ensure obedience. 



border. Continue to sow Pansies, Candy tuflif 
Larkspurs, Mignonette, &c., for a succession. 

Hardy PerrenniallFlower^Seed, if sown this mOBlk, 
will flower next spring. 

Verbenas should be planted out at once in tki 
border. 

Rosei, Salvias, Jllonsoas, &c., which hava ben 
kept in the house, rnvty be turned out into the bolder. 

Scarlet Geraniums, if planted out in the bender, 
will give an abundance of bloom during the whole 
summer. 

Calceolarias and Fuchias, in bloom » should be 
shaded and carefully watered. 

Greenhouse Plants, of all kinds, should be lemoTSd 
to a faTorable situation, in the open air, where they 
will be shaded from the sun, except timnfng and 
evening. 



FLORICULTURE. 

WOaX FOR JUNK. 

Prepared for the American Fanner by S. Feast, FloriiU 
Dahlias should now be planted out: continue to 

Slant until the 20th of the month. A succession of 
owcrs will thus be obtained. Tie the plants to 
stakes as they advance in growth. 

Camellias may be removed to the open air, the 
latter part of this month, and placed in a half shady 
situation; water carefully, and syringe frequently. 

Geraniums, when done flowering, should be re- 
moved to the open air, in order to harden their wood 
for cuttings next month. 

Jinnuals, sown in frames or boxes, (particularly 
tha tender varieties) should be transplanted to the 



REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO AND GEAEN 

MARKET. 
Reported for Uie Farmer by J. W. Ic E. Reynolds. 

Baltiuobe, June 1, J849L 
Since our last monthly report we have nolhisi of 
any consequence to state as having oaourred hi it- 
gard to either the price of grain or tobaceo ; the 
market for the first, has been through its usual fluc- 
tuations of a few cents per bushel upon the arrivtl 
of every steamer, which occurs at this season of the 
year, weekly, and sometimes oftener, whilst the TV 
bacco market has sustained itself very well, eoniki- 
ering the large receipts and the inferior quality of a 
large portion of what has been reeeivedi the par- 
chasers rejecting almost entirely the eommoB sorti» 
there being already large stocks of the Inferior soils 
on hand, faK)th in this country and Enrope, but wo 
indulge a hope that the scarcity of KeoCuekj tobac- 
co may yet operate favorably upon oar market for 
this description. We are sony to say that the 
crop now coming in is not u good as it was at first 
anticipated, though it may not be called, by any 
means, an inferior crop. 

We quote common dark crop and second tobaeoo, 
at 2 to |3; good crop d| to f 4|; good and fine reds 5 
to $9, but very little at the last named figure, except 
it is suitable for wrappery, which is worth from 8 
to i^\5, as per quality. 

Wheat, common red 9So. to |1; good red 1.05 to 
|1.07, white for fam. flour, |1.14. Rye, 55c. OaUS6 
to 30c. Yellow Corn 55 to 56c.; while 48 to 50c 

Guano. — We quote selling prices In seeond bands: 
Peruvian $45 per ton of 200 lbs.— PaUgonian |35^ 
African |35— Chilian $30. Three cargoes bare re- 
cently arrived, two with Patagonian, and the other 
with Peruvian Guano. We learn that oae cargo of 
former importation, is still in the market - ma py of 
the vessels that have sailed for California are eznect- 
ed to return loaded with Guano, but it is pfotable 
that feir of them will reach here in tima fer the U\V% 
use. ^,. ^ 

No. 1 Potashes 5|c. per lb.; No. 3 do 5; Jfitrate 
Soda 3^; Muriate Ammonia 12al3; Solphato Am- 
monia 10c. 

Herrings, 3.87a4 25— Rye, Pa. GOalle., Md. 55— 
Flaxseed, 120c.— Molasses, N. O. I8a5n; P. Bioo 
22a26; Cuba 17a22— Plaster i2.37 per ton; croand 
A1.12 per bbl— Rice 3.25a3.50per 100 lbs.-4308ar, 
N. O. $3.75a5; P. R. 4a5.50; Cuba 4a4.98— Whiskey 
in bbls. 21 1. 

BalHmore CaUU Market, May 28.— The market to- 
day was rather inactive. The offeiinp ranched 450 
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head, of which 385 Were sold to city butchers, and 
65 were left over unsold. Prices ranged from $3 
to $4.75 on the hoof, equal to 96a|9.25 net, and 
averaging $4. 12^ gross. 

Ihgs. — The market was dull, and prices have 
slighUy declined. We quote from |4 to #4.75. 

PhUade!phia CattU Market, May 24.— The offerings 
for the week were 1100 Beef Cattle, including 330 
head driven to N. T. Beeves sold pretty freely at 
f 6.75a8 SO the 100 lbs., and 80 left over. 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

From the 21s« of JiprU to the 21«l of May. 
Kept at Schellmaa Hall, near SykesvtUe, Carroll Coanty, Md. 
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"CHAPPELL'S FERTILIZER" vs. «* PROFES- 
SOR DUCATEL'» AND OTHERS. 

ON page 406, present number of the American 
Farmer, will t>e found some strictures on the 
Analysis of Dr. Higgins, **State Agricultural Chem- 
ist," (which appeared in the May number, page 365,) 
in which, we think we have fully exposed the fal- 
laciousness of said analysis, and the erroneous in- 
ferences drawn therefrom. We hope, also, that we 
have succeeded in removing any unfavorable impres- 
sions, which the communication of Dr. Higgins was 
calculated to produce. 

There appears, also, on page 377, an advertite- 
ment, which has appended to it, on mudytii of Dr. 
Ducatel, which is presented as evidence of the /er- 
iilizing properties of the advertisers* article. 

We call the special attention of our friends to said 
> analysis and the remarks introducing it to the notice 
of agriculturists. Now, this analysis, having been 
usid to our (Usadtmitage, by comparing U with the 
analysis of Dr. Higgins, it has become vur ihily to 
expose the fallaciousness of this analysis, as we have 
done that of Dr. Higgins, and we thereby show the 
necessity of the '* caution'*^ heretofore publiabed by 
us. 

Before we proceed to tmalyH the Mciyttf of Dr. 
Ducatel, we would premise, that we deeply regret 
the sudden death of this gentleman, and should 
greatly have preferred to make the remarki we find 
to be necesaary in our own defence, hid be been itill 



living; nevertheless, his analysis having been pub- 
lished, and used for the purposes before mentionedi 
we cannot do otherwise than expose its fallacy also. 
It is very singular, and ^* passing strange" that any 
Chemisti who professes to make a Compound, the 
constituents of which it is presumed he knows be- 
fore they are put together, should resort to anotker 
Chemist to analyse the same, and then use that an- 
alysis to show what are the component parts of said 
compound. Could he not have made known these 
facts, if necessary to be known, without resorting to 
such aid ? 

We regret the necessity we have for these re- 
marks and this exposure, but self-protection, and to 
prevent any undue advantage being taken to our dis- 
advantage, by the improper use of the analysis above 
referred to, is our apology for appearing thus before 
the public. It is very important that farmers be on 
their guard, they should read the judicious remarks 
of the Editor, as found on page 357, 3d vol. American 
Farmer. 

We were the pirst to combine materials for fer- 
tilizing purposes, claiming to possess all the inor- 
ganic, and some of the organic constituents necessa- 
ry for the increased product of the soil. It was put 
at a low price, that it might come within the means 
of every fanner disposed to try its efficacy — at a 
time too, n847,) that Guano was very scarce, and 
consequently high in price. By our chemical re- 
search, we were enabled to make available several 
materials, — the residua of the Chemical Labora- 
tory, not before used for agricultural purposes, and 
had been in the business over a year and a half, and 
by numerous experiments fully satisfied ourselves 
and others that the article did possess powerful fer- 
tilizing properties, and after having the character of 
the article rairly established, two or three individuals 
influenced solely by the prospect of gain, without 
either chemical or agricultural science, determined 
to get up an opposition, (and established their qffkt di- 
reef/y under outs, though one of the proprietors has a 
store at the eomer, one street below, equally eligible 
for their business. In the absence of all proc/ of their 
article possessing fertilizing powers, and not willing 
to wail, as we had done, until those properties had been 
fully established by successful experiments, (as we did 
not even advertise our " Fertilizer" for general use 
until fully satisfied by actual experiment that the 
principles in vegetable physiology, which bad led ut 
to its manufacture bad been fully confirmed,) they 
resort, in order to aid them in getting up a demand 
at once for their article to Dr. Ducatel, who furnish- 
es them, not only with an analysis, but certain in- 
ferences drawn thereform, in the form of a JZcemn- 
mendatmn, in which reference is made to our articte, 
though he knew nothing about it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and many others of a like character, we 
consider ourselves perfectly justifiable in taking tlUi 
step. 

If certificates of this kind are to be depended oo, 
the time will very soon come when the country wilt 
be full of <* •VottriMu"for the renovation of wornH>ut 
land. 

The following statements will show the utter im- 
possibiHiy of the correctness of Dr. Dacatel*8 Analy- 
sis and certificate. 

He says that 100 lbs. of the article submitted to 
and analysed by him, contain of 
Bi Phosphate of Lime 60 lbs., (or in a barrel of 

300 Ibe.) imihs. 
PoUsb, lOlbe., . t^. 

NitrmteSoda, . 10 lbs., 
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Sulphate AmmoDia, 5 lbs., 
ADimal Matter, . 15 lbs.. 



15 lbs. 
45 lbs. 



100 lbs. 300 lbs. 

These articles if sold separately for cash, would 

bring readily, the prices we have affixed to each : 

*180 lbs. Bi Phosphate of Lime, 2c. . $3 60 

30 lbs. Potash, . . 5^c. . 1.65 

30 lbs. Nitrate Soda, . 3jc. . 1 05 

15 lbs. Sulp. Ammonia, . 10c. . 150 

Barrels, and cost of manipulation, . . 40 

$8.20 

It is hardly to be supposed that, any person 
would be disposed to combine certain materials and 
sell them for $3 per barrel, which could be disposed 
of readily, if sold aeparately for (^.5H); such an idea 
is preposterous — we would infer from this statement 
mUnu that the analysis is not to be depended on, and 
any inferences deduced from such a display of ma- 
terials entering into said compound must of necessity 
be fallacious. 

There are other facts, however, but two of which 
we will mention before taking leave of the ^^^nalysls^^ 
and **12efiova(or," and which will show most con> 
clusively that no confidence is to be placed in this 
"Certificate." 

1st. At the very time this analysis was made, the 
parties procuring it were using a combination of 
Alagnesia, secured to us in our letters patent, (of 
tchichf we have a proper acknowledgment in writ- 
ing.) which tubstance is not mentioned in Dr. Duca- 
iePs Analysis as forming a portion of said compound. 

2dly. It is stated that the compound contained 60 
pans Bi Phosphate of Lime, and 10 parts Potash. — 
The two areincompatable,and cannot exist together, 
for, it is a well known /ic(, that by the addition of 
a free Alkali to Bi Phosphate of .Lime, a reaction is 
produced by the afiinity exerted by the Alkali for the 
equivalent of Phosphoric Acid, previously existing 
BS a Bi Phosphate with formation of an Alkaline 
Phosphate. 

Were it necessary, we would analyie the analysis 
still further, but wc presume enough has been stated 
to convince any one that it is impossible for a com- 
pound to exist either m the form or proportions as 
stated in the analysis. 

We will close our present remarks bj a quotation 
from a work on *'Praclical Agriculture," by Wil- 
liam Partridge, of New York, page 19 (himself a 
Chemist) : ^^TTiire are hundreds of analyzers scattered 
Virough the country, who will work very cheapf hut their 
results cemnol be eot\lided itit and must neetssanh **'■'' 
(j^ '-, M»- i«tlo expensi*" "•"' n' * '"us operatUm, 

-UiVPPEL' 

w - -ii/ >p|j; 

"^ Mufui:«, JaD< '- 



or 



In eftimaut.^ 
-^en only 180 1** 
-"<«llb«. "••' 



.— '^•'» 



)Uicu/ «|Mi«dkk>.n ■ '-v» TTv.i.^ <«.^ .k.ww.. ,A««..- uiw, but 
- J rate allowed in u.« statenicnt answers our present purpose. 

ULL. FOR SALEi^A pure DEVON BU LL, 
between the age of 5 and 6 years. Farmers 
' '*»»iDg to obtain the r»-«f-^ *»red, will find f****- ** a^-** 
YlKiitunity. Appl"* ""^''MAN, j. 



" CHAPPELL'S FERTILIZER »' 

THE increasing demand forour.^;ncvtfurai5aAl^ 
has made it necessary for us to make more ei- 
tensive arrangements for its manufacture. By ib- 
provcd manipulation, we are enabled to prepare the 
article better than ever. 

We have daily the most satisfactory reports from 
that sold last fall, for the Wheat and Clover crops. 
We are now prepared to furnish orders promptly. 

Price $20 per ton, put up in barrels 300 lbs. Mcft. 
Terms, Cash, or approved acceptances for sums aver 450. 
P. S. CHAPPELL, 1 - . . 
WM. H. CHAPPELL, J "^*"^***» 
Office Up Stairs, Corner of Hanover and Lombard 
Streets, Baltimore. 

^I^il^In sending orders to the city for the purchase 
of our article, be particular to have none but "Chap- 
pelPs Fertilizer.'* The name is stencilled on every 
barrel. jun \ 

OIL OF VITRIOL. 
P%i\i\ CARBOYS OF OIL OF VITRJOL, 
^\r\F for sale by the undersigned. 

Farmers desiring Oil of Vitriol or Sulpharie Acid 
for dissolving bones will be furnished with ample di- 
rections for its use. P. 8. CHAPPELL, 
Manufacturing Chemist, Office Up Siahs, 
jun 1 Cor, of Hanover & Lombard-sts., Balto . 

BONE DUST. 

THE subscribers manufacture BONE DUST, 
as fine as any made in the country, by grinding, 
and without any chemical operation — their bones 
are fresh from city slaughtered eattle, and all the 
valuable properties are contained in them. They 
sell at the lowest market price. Orders will be re- 
ceived at our factory, Columbia-stieet, interaeetioQ 
of the Washington road, or at the store of Geo. C. 
Collins & Denson, 83 Light-atreet Wharf. 

GEO. C. COLLINS & BULLOCK. 
N. B.^Alwayson band, Glue, Carled Hair and 
Glue Manure. jun l-4te. 

ChappeH'8 FertilJEer for Tobaceo. 

Til Id article will grcaUy promote tbe growth of Tobacco, 
as well as oilier ve^table products. In our printed 
dirt'ciloiis. under the hcnd of Tobacco, it will be seen, that wo 
reconitiieiid wiUi iu use a few biubela unleaehed Aabev.ai 
ihat crop drawn largely of Potash ttom the aoil; tbe idM 
taken Uierrrnini, has led to an advertisoinent of nn artida Ibr 
« Tobacco Growers.*' fllmuld aoy of our Mends dodreit, we 
will add an extra quantity of Potash to the amoont of one dol- 
lar lor each barrel. The cost with extra Potash will bo *4 per 
barrel, and as |irepared for all other crops MO per mm OffMNI 
Ibd. In barrels of 3U0 lbs. each. P. S. CUAPPELL. 

(Office up stairs,) Comer Hanover k. Loinbard-otrael. 
Oalumore, June 1st, 1849. Joa 1 

FOR 8ALE.— A Fann of 165 acn;a of nrine Jantf. aemg 
Franklin Village, 5)f inilps fh>ni the eltf. Tbo Inprove. 
nients are a coaitiDrtaUe dwelling of 7 rooir, (snrrou&aed by 
a gruve of forest trees.) a dairy, born, and aUoiber out-^miU-- 
Ings in good order; an apple and poach orehahl of ehoko 
fruit near the house. The garden has a sonthora Oj^ooiira, 
and contains a variety of fhilt and shrabbory. There m 
about 60 acres of woodland, the whole farm belog aodor good 
fencing. Tbe situation remarkably healthy aed in a goad 
ncighborliood. It is well adapted either fiw a daily fln or 
fur general (bmilng purposes, and can bo divided into two 
fkrms of 190 and 45 acres each. For tome, apply at this 
office. juB I 

A. O. H<IT^ 

MANUFACTlfSEB OP 
K V V PLOWS, ilARROIVS, CULTnrA 
^ »:-=S: TORS. GRAIN CRADLES. WHEAT 

FANS, CORN BUELLERS, ClfLINDRICALdTRAWCirr 

T£R8, lie. fcc. 

0(7> Plow CastiDfB, of the Now Tork eeoBpcaiiioii akflfc* 
metal, ^waya on hood, and old iaploaioaii inoirctf , ai He 
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PAGE'S NEW AND IMPROVED GRIST MILL. 




THE above cut repreMnti mj Gr t M , «b ch 
wag eiliibiled at the Fair of the Marrltnd In- 
siilute held lait Fall, vhera it received a Frcmiura, 
and alio at the Catllo Show. Thia Mill i« aimple in 
its construction, not litble lo gel out of order, end 
easily reoBtred. With a power of 3 hoT»«, the; 
will grind 4 buaheli of beaulitul Wheal Flour or 
Corn Meal in ao hour. Price, with French Burr 
g(onc,32 inches diameter, (125; with 






eal,c 



plete 4160. This Mill h"» a patent leir- feeder, the 
■d»ant»ga of «hich i« to feed the itone •ceordiag to 
Ihe speed applied. The adtintifte of such a come- 
Dienco on a large eitale, or in a neij^hborhood wbere 
there may be no cuitom work Hilh, need not be 
dwell upon, it 'jeinr too obvious lo CTerj mind. 

^ GEO. PAGE, Baltimore. 

My Patent Saw Hill, noticed in the last Fanner, 
receired a premium at iha last Fair in this cilT. — 
The following (eiLimoDial in regard to it will show 



who bave used Ui 



wb eb m7 in 11* are beld b; (boM 



Extract of a letter to tbe Patetitee, dated 

"WAaBiHCTow, Hempstead Co., Ark., ) 
April 14, 1849. { 

" I.haTe delajcd writing jou since I reeeifed nj 
3a« and Grist Mill until I could see it in practical 
oFeralion. 1 can now la; lo tou Ibat it is worki 
as well aa I could expect it. I did hare some diu- 
cull; in the first place, owing to tba miscalcqlatioi 
of the enein«er, who put II in operation, bj Baki 
the druB) wheal loo lai^e for mj engine; it it IK.^ 
working a 10 foot drum, and cuts splendidly, whU 
I am happj to inform ]iou of. It is a perfect eurloi- 
itjr to hundreds of persons in Ihij geclion of coaD< 
trj, who have neier seen antlhing of the kind; ami 
the introduction of it here will no doubt be Ibe oai 
of jour receiring orders for a number from tbi* -r 
cinitj. juQ 1 Wm. Moss." 



cor. Oay ud FiaU-iU. 



AlH, GiODBd Flaslar la Ms. 



Bti ID niit purchuen, liy T. W. k L. LEVEB 
AIb, Ckrnr Bead, TlBKUh)' Betd, Orskud Grar- 
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CULTIVATING AND HARVEST TOOLS, AGRICULTURAL UACHINERT, lie. 




R. SINCI.AIE, Jr. A Co. 

a LTGHT STHJiET, mm Prnlf SlrtH. 

... • iiataltimtwaamafcttormmiirUoeB\ 

Hsenti, Thrar" — "— ■-' -- 



peat rKpidiir, mi] 



Mute nllh Innud Wwd Bi 
nnud Scvilin. 

OZ7t7TFJTOJJ8, 
RtulnnaivnidEiiMiiilini Com undTntacniiniidiifilbCut 
■ud filed Tiuo, nlro ritbl ind ton wd doubhi pDiiitcd TLaa. 

CULTIV^TINO PLOfVa, 
H«)b wilb one, two iind Ihreg Mould Bosnb— Ilie lira Mlsr 
•re idffllnbl/ idapUd foi Cultlvatini Coru, Seeding Wbni, 

RavulvtDK Warmr, tor nklnf bay ind inlp— ■ |nu laboi- 
■»ln( DiHctiinc— no farmai ■bddid ba wTuiout odc. 

J/snil Rolta. n»d« wiUi9 uid 3 bnin, com. iplil, kc. 

S1«I und If Dodoi tbrb, ScyU* lUfla aij 5Ui,a. 



FJINSISO KILLS, 

ilta ihf iRipmyed dngua-KTen Aaff 
JMn WliMl pcrAcUi ftm Cockle, C 
HOUSE f OK-XRB; 

J .. JIDWdplMi 



■iiiMt cqnall}' jKcTeci U laj In 



xa, mada nn Itie nlke, opra crHBdn' pnadpla, (od tlw 
ilclTecluiUaDdhcKHutaJDaaDriti* kl^ noir la oaa. 



e DaarltUw CdArm, (U 
ictliHIoo orUKklnCfT far n 
ieed>. UCM Dd ptearai alio 
^■idlT MirB pel 
Bf ID tka Jknuar. 



nuRbbrook Farm for SkIc. 

SITUATEll 'I'lirre MilM north-Bam of Tow«mii 



bar— all ilwllatd(]o eumniioo t 
moM orilUHB u 100 badtrliMt *c 
Md tbimualilT hneed. Ttie oti 



ftoHiHoSOODun 
in chnlnm nlL dn 
D haarllr titaad, I) 



Afct-lcaltnral HKchlperr* 

TUB nibacrjlwn at« oMT haTfBf put iu,H)MMaa«t- 
Icnl or Iheit iliopi irilt tdmil, TkratMai KiiXaii. 
wtaieb Tbraiih, CJfsd and BciMD Uw Wheat eonplMa It OM 
openlian: nicli n ir« rndTcd the Fli>t rraoivn Itr, it Ih* 

^_.. .,., "-— --re.lailWwwirtfr, Tbrywa M 

»r koar. AkD, TKSAD POW- 
liiinai, oTOw »o« ayjnwadUiil, 



eedwker)Wlif4S|ltat,]i 



Mkar hoiu«; amith iHop. (nd kiln npahle of fanraina 1900 ' jg„1y'm^' 
huakoli. Tbli turn it nndnlMJnn land mj kind and >ui- cajionl E 



EBfl, R>r oae, iwo oi ikrcs 
and LEVER row RES, ' 

tioa. r 

(OIBp 



afdinr<MilMt,allarJ4tvro*«de« 
la daelicaODn, bw io fu^. hlM, w 



Fui leriui and otiier piiUcularH, nnnli lo 

8AM uEL dAkba, 

Olllct Amerlran Fanner. 



T*^-;!,-.;i,i 



Will II- 

u. OI ijl)|bl and Frail il , Balilmoi. 



sss"'; 



1— i~C™dlv. lone Hi 



J rMOmmeadcdlwa Cl 

mat BaHiDoiCibKN 

_.. Jtain clTlnfi DOtion brika F ,_ 

ilw pullsT on Uie itara-Oibii cylliidei eaa be iiMII* tama 
>oaiInie<-iinrr«utarliTlBihaaHiciaii oTIba tfSmtKtif 
\ Bllonin* the ninp id .Tip, u It eeilalnly wOl bM do on. . 
lanopoJIe/. Oan irlB rtqalreihapiillajivkadarttllwriM 
of iboN now in uae. Another ImproraaiaK ia oat Poirar la, 
ttaailtafl pilch ofilie co^i, In all aTiba whMM, an Back clOMr 
llian Hamnon, liavlne aitelBcrmacd widlfc, to aaam ■Itadlli. 
Muehtnini or eipaninkct will Bnlremllr avat IhH lUa Sua 
pllebiearlniwllliln ' 

mnilnn. Off-VlheD < 

wilbonl lUlicra. 

r,lborw,»)U:3lK>rH,|l 
', lanK •■!', tfiy mMAi 



<\K;S: 



*,tll*. 



..._ ,..n«\iAzr,Ma. 

Our Pnninm Thm<hei and Cloner, AIdS. 
".nBamii Thmbrra, areanllnt to •!«, Ittmt US 10 MO. 
t7-We will deliver them In BnlUnHn, or ueqoddMM 



A%BgkBLVwC^ 



■. S.— Tbe nbmlber, on 
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2S0 THKtSHING MACHINES FOR SALE THIS SEASON, BT E. WHITMAN, Jr. 



T"?. 




TliewllBdcr of our TJireillcr Kill 

Af evldpBCfl thai our nAcbiaci ti* 
manulhrniim wiMi trnvs bet n mntt 



(linlDE jwpui.rilif, 
Ed lotbem, nndinj 
in trjidf to bblote 



Uicm, but lhn« wbo hive liuMDed lo Uieli bituc oppoiition 1 
the Jut llM ye«i>, having been oncf dccfived \>y IIish idui 

niendnticin oT Ihe tpuriouK article noir Affereid by Owm- Ai 

oniT be Iwd b; applyini direct Id 

E. WHITMAN, Jr., 
Afifculmnl WarcluniK, Cor. Ijght k Pnu-st^ 



M°Sf 



CQBMICK'f RRAPINO MACHINEfoi 



£. WHITMAN, Jr. 



BLOODED STOTK FOR SALE.— 4 A>-BhtrB Hclftn 

old, and al prieea rrom ft» to asc. 

ADeniB Bnlln.S lo l^mnnThaDld,f[0m«3S ta«30eaeh. 

3-4ClKMH,l-4BerkiliirK ri^', an eirellcnl rrM, 910 pn 
pair, A palroTTepinC^uckem, alarfe brecdoffiiwti. AppI] 
atUiUulBec. Jun 1 



BO.VE-DUST AND POrDRBTTE ESTABLIPHMENT. 

On HairW Crttk, at Cmton, Bailimon. 
rMlIIO!tfAS_nANeri, cnnrinurilhcmanumclure oT POU- 



.Uceata ht bunhel. Poaittctle, Sl>>> P« Inml. Ferponi 
HMidiu ueir caru or watoni U Uie laelaiy, can abicJn iho 
Poudretle u 90 ceiiu per bnnlitl. 
(^.\nyordcnleftat tlicfkctnrji oiiriUi Mr. B. SAND^, 

ediiur or the "i\irmrr,''a thp Siais A|r<ai)luraJ Boeieiy'i 



GUANOI GUANO II 
-nERtrV-rAN GUA^O, Govennnem linpwtallnn. hand. 
f^ioiiMly InrcMl in whiu eniinn tmft, Paufonlnn Gnino, 
MlMtFd by perponileflDn thFaiail fnrihal piirpoie, veir dry 

Saldiina Bay Cfuana, in caika'barteli, « bai«. 

Ground Cinnea, Clover aad Timolhy SenJ, Cor lalg al Ibe 
very lov«« rales, by W. WHITBLOCK, 

l.'or.Cayaiidlll(h>tmU. 

L'luba and dtaleri will be Aimlabed with Gaano oal^vorabJa 



9. 



IIATSTACK FARM 1 



landioN. M. Duclietl,Jene Garten, TliDmaiE. Gillinci tot 
Dihera. Thla Farm cnitalni belvreen 100 and *M acnm, of 
wblch aboBi !*« an nnder cuhlTiilnn, SOU la the nitey, do- 
dettaidl^ WblwLlni»tong of Buperinr quality, anil W In Uis 






ond, Touih CB 



aa |M| b*d Iha ri 



if t-Mtle. Com 



There ar« two Oreharda Ml die Farm, one of Cidei Applet, 
oe nf Pipfiina. One orilialieidaeaBMIniBbed of Imn ore, 
I Jt inllea ftom ihe FuiBBOa 

iiationorbflniont oriba 
■uuf.( iHMitiHD f aiHH ID HfD b.iiii,ij, Bfld luB beBB Ov H yeara 
paal uader an improTlnf ayatom. The Ceneu and diiehei at* 
In IietUcnl eoaditira, and Uie (oil, aaUnally of (real IMillty, 
haa betH Mftaly ImproTBd by lime utd bBm.yudmtnar<,decp . 
and lbonni^eulllvalion,aiidDBdetdr*inJBi. 

Ilw valley pan i( pMUlivly itdaptad lo (luinf , prodaclu 
(revntrBiaajwnlBnFaiitlyBnJ rapidly. UroHlone aelli readl^ 
lyatiEeqaarrieanirSina eauu per baih(i,wid Line U19 
CBBtiM Hid kiln, iraal drmaad fur boili. The nelihbarlioad W 
|Dod and perfectly bcallhy. 

TbahnBlinaeepUble oTdiviiioB, and leill b« divided M 
lull purebBKii. The Mimanf iile Kill be accnnimailaUng. 

rnmaiino addiw Iho MibMrJbcr,ai Fork Meelinc Hotia* PoM 
Office, BalUmore caunly. nyl WII.eOH H. GARY. 

BOOK * JOB PRIHTIHQ NEATLY F' 
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IMPORTANT TO TOBACCX) PLANTERS. 

fV^IIE iindereifncd most respectrully call the attention of 
JL Tobacco Fianteni to their Chemical prf>pRrntion for the 
impn)vcment orthe growth and quality of thiM plant. Their 
preparation will be known as " Kciilewcll & Daviscm'a To- 
bacco Generator," and is uianufaoturod cxpres^sly foi the ob- 
ject indicated— the utmost care and investigution having been 
made to secure all Uie inorganic eleniciits ncccr>sary to its 
growth and quality. It« eflecl upon poor aiid impoverished 
ands will require the test of experience to maks it Justly ap- 
preciated. I'he undersigned honestly believe that this com- 
pound will prove of vast imp<jnancc to the Tobacco interests 
of the State ; but prefer reserving any further expression of 
their opinion of its qualities, sincerely hoping, that sufficient 
cnlerpriHC wilt not be wanting to give it a Ikir trial, no diti'er- 
encc how small the experiment. 

The material of whicii ilie " Generator" is composed is alike 
BCiiTce and exitrnsive, therefore those who desire to make the 
experiment will do well to apply early, ft Lt put up in barrels 
of SOU lbs. each, and should be applied u|ion tlie surface of the 

ground, in quantities from two to four i<poonfuls upon each 
ii)l, according to the quality and condition of the soil. Price 
•30 pert«njWeSp«'»W. KETTLEWKLL k DAVISON, 
^^aciory, Hamburff-strfret, Federal liill. Oltice at OI>er 2c Mc 
Conkcy's, VVhole«uu Drug JStore, N. E. cor. of Lombard and 
Hanover streets. 

The sutv^cribert also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
inform the Fanucr:* and (Manters of this State, and elsewhere, 
that they have e>:labli^hed, under tlie firm of Kettlewell & 
Davison, an ".Aericulturnl Depoi," in Baltimore, for the man- 
Dlhctureof CIIK.MICAL MANURES adapted Mall descrip- 
tions of grain, grass and tobacco. They will, in due tiCBHon for 
tlio Oill cnips, present to the public (sustained by certificates 
of tlie ablest cheniixts and (ho mo^t practical and accompliithed 
farmers) their ^'AL'ricnliural Uenovutor," ncliciiicul manure 
for the rapid and perinaitent iinprovouK'nt of Iniid, which ex- 
perience will sliow to he interior to none notv attract! nu the 
iittcntion of agriculturists. Uiders for tlie AgriciiUnral Reno- 
vator, for the corn or oau- crop, will receive pimiipl attciiUun. 
i'ricc, .*20 per ton, in MAn. oiUOO llw. each. 

JOHN KETTLEWF.LL, 
WILLIAM DAVISON, Chemist. 
Wlien the undersigned wrote their advertisements of Chem- 
ical Manure, tliey had not intended to (iresent any testimony 
of. its quality, at this lime; but, upon rellection, and fccliui; 
tlie importance of getting their Agricultural iteno\ator into 
notice at an early day, they have determined to place before 
tlic public the followinccommnnicidiun and unalyeis, made by 
the late lamented and dle>tin^ui^-hed rroiesMir Diieati 1, in 
whose sudden death the science, as well as the agricultural , 
interests of Slarylnnd, have met with no r»rdiiiary losj. A 
name so well known as the late Slate Geologist, lor high ca- 
pacity and unblemished purity of character, will, it is believed, 
HUiidfy the public that, in the purchase of tlieir article, all 
cautions of impositions, if directed against them, would Itc 
nlike futile and im|H)lent. The original communication of 
Professor Ducatcl is left at the Maryhmd State Agricultural 
iSociety's Hall. KEITLEWELL & DAVISON. 

Baltimorr, Aiiril theTth, IH9. 
Mr. John Acf/Zetz-eU— Dear Sir- After wi incasing the process 
through which you carry on tlie operations in tlie manuiacturc 
of your Fertilizing Salhf and being |)erfectly satisfied that you 
were proceeding artistically in the matter, I have, at your 
further request^ suhinitied to analysis tlie re»ult of the various 
mixtures growing out therefrom, and 1 have to report as fol- 
low: 

CoatPoeiTiON— Bi- phosphate of Liroo - - - 60 
Potnssa .-...- 10 

Nitnite of Soda 10 

fiiulphatc of Ammonia ... 5 
Animal Matter 15 

100 

It is evident, fyom the consideration of the constituents of 
tbe mixtures, as represented alMJVC, tiial it cannot fail to be of 
tnflnitc benefit to almost all kinds of soil. 1 would have no 
hesitation in recommending it to our Ihrmers, without any 
oCher restriction, at first, than moderate application, by way 
of experiment. Of course, not having any experimee myself 
ofits actual efficacy, I feel bound to expresN the latter restric- 
don, without, however, entertaining much doubt as to tlic final 
."eiiult. 

I may add, that in consideration of the proportion of animal 

natter whicli the mixture contains, there is reason to believe 

liat a large proportion of .Ammonia will be evolved, which, 

resides enhancing tlie value, will render it more permanent. 

/uriher, I have no hesitation in saying that your compound 

T *^ Chemical 5a//f" is at least equal, if not superior, always 

/ith the proviso of being judiciou>ly applied, to any otiier that 

bmve had occasion to examine so far, without excepting the 

nw well known article called Fentrian Gwmo, 

~ T truly, yours, &c. J. T. DUCATEL, Ctaomitt. 




PLOUGHS ! PLOUGHS ! ! 

The subscriber is manufiictDring Ploqi^ 
of various patterns and of diflbrent aiatei 
also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw Cm* 
ters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivaton, 

^.^ , COKN SHELLERS, &c. Also, 

TinTE.'^HING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS— then 

latter are used by tbe following genUemen, to whom referenct 

is made, as to their superior value, viz : Messrs. T. Beanl,Tli. 

Beard, Dr. Watkint., J. T. (lodges, T. Welsh, W. MHckall,i. 

Inglehart. A. Scllman, K.Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. kent,Geo. 

Wells, Geo. Gale, Iir. Fen wick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weeuii, 

of Anne Arundel county; G. W. Weems, J. T. B«rber,R. B. 

Chew, W. Bo.^well, Y. Howes, of Calvert CO., Md. Agent of 

Evniiit Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of the woodcock Plow. 

Pennsvlvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. U. DRURY. 

Giuingham Mlcy, entrance from Ilownrd-it., near Pratt, 

mal and store, Hollingsworth-sL corner Pratt. 

fS. KASTMAN has a few Horse Powera and Threahint 
• Machines for sale very low, to cinee out his old slock. 
He also continues to furnish Castings for Plowa and Maehinea 
made and Bi)ld by him— and to furnish hit Boutbern friends 
Willi all the Intns for Ploughs ready for stocking. He would 
also attend to such agency business as does not require store- 
age room. Counting Rmun 180 Piatl-street, (bis old stand,) 
entrance by pnsyage, through the front store. 

N. B.— On hand '2 of his superior 13 inch Iron Frame Straw 
Cutters^ and also 2 of his 30 do. Jun 1 J. S. E. 

CHEMICAL. MANURE, 

Manufactured by the '^ George Bomnur JVet0 York 

Manure Company,'*^ 

THIS Manure is mode chiefly of Fecal matter 
from the sinks, in which is mixed a small por- 
tion of substances that are of themselves powerful 
agents of vegetation, and possess tbe rirtue to Ht 
and retain the ammoniacal gas of the matter. 

The gr^at desideratum of the agriculturist has al- 
wa3's been, to find out some process by which ex- 
crements might be solidified quickly, and all their 
fcnilizing properties so strongly retained, that tbe 
manure may dissolve slowly in proportion to the re- 
quirenicnts of the plants, and therefore, produce its 
cticcts for a titne equal to that of farm manure.— 
This process was at length discovered b^ tbe French 
Chemists, and is now practically carried out with 
complete success in more than sixt^ of the large 
cities in France, where such factories are in full 
operation. 

The ^<G. B. N. Y. M. Co." has established ft 
Factory, on an extensive scale, near the citv of New 
York, in which they manufacture this kind of man- 
ure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained in this 
country at less expense than in France, the manure 
will not only be made stronger, but will be sold at 
a price less than in the French cities, this price bc>- 
ing so established as to afford only the reasonable 
remuneration to which we are honestly entitled, tbo 
more so, as its manufacture is not of the mosta^ee- 
able kind, and withal troublesome and laborious. 

The manufacturing department is under the spe* 
cial charge of George Bommer , esq., who has a pei^ 
feet scientific and practical knowledge of manure 
matters generally, and the company has established 
a standard for the strength of its manure from 
which it is intended not to deviate, so that jts cus- 
tomers may at all times be furnished with an article 
really worth what they pay for it. Our manure it 
an inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
which it is made contain of themselves all the ele- 
ments necessary to the fertilization of the soil and 
growth of plants, it is extremely well adapted to 
such purposes. 

To manure an acre highly, it requires 13 to 15 
barrels or 36 to 45 bushels spread broadcast. Ap* 
plied in hills, one half of this quantity will suiBee. 
its application is simple and easy, and printed in* 
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struciions for its use will aocompaDj every parcel 
sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure 
has no similarit? to another, known under the name 
of *'Poudrette,^' although the priucipal componen 
of ours (the Fecal matter) is the samo as that which 
is used in poudrette in a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing 
process, are altogether of a different nature and kind. 

It belongs not to us to eulogize further the quality 
of our manure, what we desire at present is, to call 
upon the members of the agricultural community to 
try it! and we have reasons to assure them, that 
they will find it the moat profitable manure they 
crer used. 

Price^ taken al the Factory: 

37^ cents per bushel, without paekage; 50 cents 
per bushel, packed in barrels; or, f 1.50 per barrel, 
package included. 

Orders addressed to the abore company at this 
office, 72 Greenwich>st., New York, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE BOMMER, Director. 

New York, January, 1849. 

|l3^The Factory will be in full operation early 
in the spring, and manure can be had m April next, 
and at any time afterwards. Feb. 1-tf. 

_— — — 

'B^IIE 8iihscrib<?ri arc prepared to rurnitb Buildinf and Ag- 
M. ricuittiral Lime al the depot on the Back Basin, corner 
of Ed<.n and LancaAter-iitP., which thcry will wan ant to give 
isatiiiiractinii, it beIn|E burnt frrmi piiro AInm Lime Stone, equal 
to any found in Uie United States. Order* may be left with 
WILLI AvM ttOUINSON, No. 15 IIolliDgswortli-atreet, near 
Pratt, 
feb. 1-tf. FELL fc ROBINSON City Block 

Hussey'B Reaping Machine. 

THE increasing demand for this fm^rfement has induced the 
subscriber to malie larger preparation* for tlie harvest 
ttton in any previous year, yet it will be necessary in order to 
avuid disappointment, Umt faruiera send in their orders at I 
an early day. nncn uiTBdnv 

Baltimore, Jannarj 18,1840. 



OBED HU8dE7. 
Feb. 1 



"W 1 ME— LIME — TIic subscriber is prepared to Aimish from 
M^ hi» depot al the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 
LIME of the purt^t description, deliverable at any point on 
tlie Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices as canaot 
foil lo pleajse. 

He is also prepared to fumis»h superior baildlnf Lime at 35c. 
per bushel, in hhds., or at ^1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 

July 1 City Block, BalUmom. 

FOR SALE.— 100 bushels of BONE SHAVINGS-^ 
R. BALL, 
feb l-tf East Falls Avenue, near the Bridge, Baltimore. 
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Granaries, necessity of cleaning of 34, 67, 137 

" rat proof 115 

Grape, culture of the 47, 70, 301 

" theGosnell, 152,263 

" culture of, in Missouri 959 

Grass, Guinea, value of the, by Dr. N. Smith 19 

" Gama, do. 13, 

*< lands, management of, 43^ mad 

** aweet seented vernal 

** uid eloTBT, of Oalifbmia 
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Grass and clover seed, quantity to sow 341 

Green crops, turning in of, by E. Stabler 103 

Groff, E. G., OD the Canada Thistle 210 

Guano, depth of plowing in, 3; for corn and 

wheat) 369, 34, 47, 66 

" for flowcr5 and vegetables, 34 ; as a top 

dressing, 34, 46 
" effects of African and Peruvian 50, 83 

" supply oT, and prices, 51, 365, 41 4 J appli- 
cation of, 220, 369 
" experiments with, in SpottsyWania 11 

" experiments bv E. Stabler, 103; on tobac- 
co ■ 259 
" value of, by Col. Capron, 132 ; by Mr. Hol- 

comb, 154 ; by T. P. Stabler, 163 
'^ and bone du«t, for clover 11 

'* for oats and wheat, by N. B. Worthioirt^n 14 
*' and lime, how used together, 15, 34, 103 

" lime and plaster, for clover 42 

" and bone dust^ for clover 1 1 

H. 
Hallowell, Bcnj.,on destroying sassafras bushes Xi8 
Do report on the crops of 3b3 

Harvert, drink for U 

Harvesting, hints for 382, 383 

Hay, herdsgrass, curing of 20^ ! 

Do cutting and curing clover 382! 

Hay Rake, value of the horse 325 ' 

Hedges (see Osage Orange) j 

Do sweet briar for 147 i 

Herbs, culture and preservation of 60, 72, 301 

Hessian fly, by T. S. Pleasants 274 

Higgins, Dr., analysis by, of shell and mould 143 
Do do of ChappclPs Fertilizer 365 

Do on the advantages of Chemical analy- 

sis 286, 342, 404 

Do Glossary by 364, 367 

History of Maryland, M'Sherry's 248 

Hogs, manure made by 67, 105, 202 

Do feeding of, 105; fattening of 136 

Holmes, R. C, letter from 59 

Home Department, establishment of 330 

Horses, care and feed of 136, 201, 285 

Horse Radish, culture of 301 

Hotbeds, sowing seeds in 198 ; frames for 228 

Hussey^a reaper, value of, by Col. Capron 130 

Hyatt, Jas. H., a treatise by, on lime and marl 146 

I J K. 

Inorganic elements of nutrition 79 

Insects, prize essay of T. S. Pleasants 273 288 

Do on prevention of injury from, by W. Car- 

michael 333 

>e8iup, Wm., fine specimens of wool from 399 

'^hnson, Prof., on bone dust, and on the solution of 

bones in sulphuric acid 68 298 

-ohnson, Jas., cure of snake bite by 58 

ohoson, Thos., on wheat culture, fcc. 206 

Do on draining wet lands 257 

Do on grain culture in Britain 360 

Cent Co., state of agriculture in, by Medicus 258 

Do improvement in, at Worton^s Point 331 

Cent Farmer, on the application of guano 369 

Cettl'^'^ell & Davison-s Fertilizer 364 

Clo.. "heat, by Patuxent Planter 324 

Li. 

.a%.8, improvement of. bv Experience 58 

3o do of Worn out — {see prize essays) 

jawrenoe, S. on the supply of wool 22 

liemoo tree, casting the (ruit of 24 

>Uuce, culture of 91, 121 

li value of 4 

lorn and magiMilan 8$ Dr. D. Stewart on 9 



Do necessary for clover 34, 41, 43 

Do and bone dust for wheat 41 

Do action of, and plaster, on clover 48 

Do how applied 43, 132, 136, 139, 315 

Do and ashes, on the use of, by W. J. Dupuy 75 
Do value of, and how applied by £. Stabler 100| 

385— do by M. Puvis 106 
Do how applied by Col. Capron 133 

Do oyster shell and stone 139 314 

Do do analysis of by Dr. Higgins 143 

Do do do by Prof. Rogers 214 

Do improvement in burning, by P.T. Tyson 197 
Do on the use of by W. M. Chamberlain 208 
Do do by Dr. Darlington 206 

Do do by E. Stabler 388 

Do value of the gas house 252 

Do on drained lands iHJI 

Do and marl, a treatise on, by Jos. Hyatt 147 
Do virtues of by Prof. Rogers 315 

Do trade in Delaware 333 

Do for agricultural purposes 335 

Do and clover, value of 343 

Do spreader. Smithes 365 

Do Kilns, on construction of by E. Stabler 388 
Do plaster and clover, on the action of by J. H. 
Little 42 

Locust, planting seed of for fencing 234 

j\ucerue, cultivation of 5255, 317, 358 

M. 

Machinery, AgricuUM, from Bait, at distant fairs 156 

Magnum Bonum bull, notice of 196 

Maiiorner, M. on live fences 55 

Manure, tanner^s bark as a 256; do byJ.Prideaux260 

Do how to make from dead animals 15; from 

straw and fodder 133 

Do manufacture of, in bam yards, pig pens, fiic. 

35, 67, 105, 202 
Do hauling out 284; salting 317; for root crop8357 
Do Geo Bummer's new ^0; CbappelPs aalt&290; 

from Ure 365 

Do human excrement, value of, as a 250 

Do for turnips 55 

Do Effects or different kinds on wheat 250 

Do concentrated, how applied 133 

Do how to accumulate, 135, 233, 316 

Do effects of the exposure of to sun or wind,138 

Mangel Wurzel, culture of 357, 358 

Marl, mode of digging and applying 5 

Do and marsh mud, value of 44; and peat5M)3 

Do value of by E. Stabler 99 

Do and lime, treatise on by J. Hyatt 147 

Do shell, from W. B. Turner's farm 319 

Markets, the Baltimore 29 63 94 125 158 199 S30 

265 306 345 372 415 
Maryland Institute Fair 22, 76, 147, 191; circular of 
Managers 49; present of plate from to S.Sands345 
Matthews, Cei. A. S. purchase by of fine stock 320 
Meadows, management of 67 284 317 383 

Medicus, on the agriculture of Kent Go. 258 

Meteorological table 29 61 93 125 158 199 238 265 

304 345 372 414 
Melons, Canteloupcs, &c. culture of 358 .370 

Millett, for hay, time of sowing 3; cultivation of 356 
Minosa Seed, reception of 364 

Milking, rules for 11 

Moles & Mice, how to destroy by T.S.Pleasants 376 
Morrison, B. on the value of tanner*s bark 256 

M'Kay, Hon. Mr. of N. C. liberality of 20 

McSherry's history of Md. 949 

Montgomery Co. improvements in 39 

Mount Airy Agr. Institute 18 915, 343 \ report of 
visitors to 344 
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Mud, value of for grass lands 392 

Mud Machine, description of a, by W. Reed 213 
Multicole Rye, productiveness of '12 90 

Mullen, on the use of charcoal 337 

N. 

National Convention of Fruit growers 303 

Newton, Willoughby letter from 81 

(« ** essay on Draining, by 349, 364 

Northampton, on the system of culture in "Eastern 

Va. 10, 21, 36 

** County of, system of Farming in 74,141 

North Carolina, improvement in 20 

North, S. B. agricultural agency by, at Mobile 146 

O. 

Oats, guano for 14 

<* experiments with .140 

<( Winter, for sheep feeding 146 

•' cultivation of 285,316 

*^ on poor land, 327 

Odor, a fragrant, for sick rooms 362 

Onions, culture of 86,301 

Orchardx, management of 3, 4, 36, 67, 106, 336 

do planting out 106,121,138,2^5 

do transplanting 341 

Orchard Grass, with timothy . 43 

Orange, grown by Mrs. Chapman 228 

0;jagc Orange, ^l. B. Bateman on the 327 

do J. Dimmitt, on the 326 

do for hedges 55, 87, 89 

do in Delaware, 88,155 

do enquiries and a wswer, 211 

do by W. of Mt Airy 212 

Osburn, J. F., experiments of, with com & oats 139 

Out-houses, management of 106 

Oxen and Cows, Hungarian, ralue of 63 

do care of 136 

Oyster shells and shell mould, analysis of 143 

P. 
Paca, E. T., the farm of 228 

Page's Saw Mill at Mr. Calvert's 54 

Do do at State Fair 191 

Do Gristmill, wind mill, horse power, and anti- 
friction plow, at the Md. Institute 291 229 
Patent office, report from the Commb^rs of the 19 
Do letter from do. 78 

Parsnips, culture of 263 357 

Pastures, management of 234 315 

Patuxent Planter, on the Kloas wheat, &e. 324 
Do on clover and plaster 390 

Pearce, Hon. Mr., notice of speech of, at £ikton370 
Peach trees, management of 4 87 

Peaches, best kinds of, in N. T. 70 

Do how to preserve 86 

Pear trees, care of 4 

Pears, valuable kinds of, 70; the Bartlett, 115 
Peters, Mrs. E. J., to the Montgomery Ag. Soo. 27 
Peyton, B., letter to the editor 365 

Pettigrew, W. S., on preserving the elm 59 

Pleasants, T. S., prize essay of, on iDsectt 273 288 
Plank roads, how made 358 

Plaster, action of, and lime, on clover, 48 ; by Col. 
Capron, 133 ; by Patuxent Planter, 890 
Do ashes and salt with 337 

Plow, Bartlett's double, 259; Page** anti-friction 191 
Plowing Match at the Md. State Fair 195 

Plowing, value of deep, 4 151 203 906; by E. Stab- 
ler, 98 ; by Col. Capron, 131 ; by T. P. 
Stabler, 161 
Do for wheat, rules for 3S 252 

Do fall and winter 107 137 SOI 234 

Do subsoil, Talue of 286 

Plum treet , care of, 4 ; remedy for coreiilioiDi 13; 



rotting of the fruit of the, 24 ; best kind' 

of, in N. T.70 

Pomegranates, from Mrs. Goldsborough 145 

Postage on Newspapers, 264 ; on the Farmer 48 

Potatoes, cultivation of fall, 3 254 316 356 ; do. of 

early, 285 301 

Do euro (or the disease in 51 

Do soil for, 76 rot in, 254 ; compait for 33b 

I Do from T. J. Saxton 868 

Do sweet, cultivation of the 363 

Poultry, management of, 35 47 60 106 137 286 

Do at Mr. Cox's 292 

Poudrette, effects of, by E. Stabler, 103 ; by Col. 

Capron, 132 
Pomological Convention at Buffalo 365 

Pratt, W. J., on corn culture, 135; on the prize 

essays, 209 
Do on disease in cabba^s 210 

Prideaux, J., on making manure 260 

Prize E^ays, and Judges of the, 16 197; letters 

from Judges of, 80 
Do of E. Stabler, on worn-out lands, 97 

209 210 216 264 
Do notice of the awards of the, 112 145 

Do of Col. Oapron, on worn-out hainds, 

129 145 210 
Do of T. S. Pleasants, on Insects, 8tc. 273 

Do of T. P. Stabler, on do 129 145 210 

288 
Do of E. Stabler, on Draining 277 268 

Do of W. Newton do 349 368 

Do of J. Wilkinson, do 352 364 

R. 
R. S. W. on Agricultural Economy 203 

Do on the rights of labor 359 

R. S. H. on charring fence posts 337 

Radishes, culture of 59 91 301 

RandHll, H. S., work of, on sheep, 300 

Reaper, ralue of the, 14 19 264 ; by Col. Capron 130 
Red peppers, culture of 301 

Reed, \Vm., description by, of a mud machine 213 
Richardson, W. H., letter from 80 

Roads, plank, how made 358 

Rock salt. Importation of 364 

Roots, culture and care of 67 121 136 317 357 381 
Roses, rearing of 301 

Rosebug, to prevent the attack of 86 143 

Ross, W. H., on the use of ashes 209 

Rotation of crops, by T. J. Sumner, 70 ; do. b? E. 

Stabler, 104 

Rust, salt a prerentiTe of 58 

Do in wheat, by T. S. Pleasants 276 

Do do by T. Johnson 361 

Ruta Baga, culture of 381 

Rye, Multicole, productiveness of the 12 

Do cultlvatu>n of 84 65 90 105 

S. 
Salading, culture of 59 

Salsafy, culthration of 300 

Salt a preventive of Rust 58 

Do rock, importation of ' 196 

Sands, S. resolution of Md. Ag. So. refatiTe to, and 

wply 171 

Do presentation of plate to, by do. 194 
Do do by Md Mechanics* In8tltute345 

Saussage Stuffer, description of a 213 

Saw Mill, Page^, operation of, 54 

Satsafras bushes, how to destroy 338 

Seed, steeping of gram for ''^ 
Seeds, reception of 
Sheep, care of 3 35 
Do CoL Ware'k OoturoMi 
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Sbeep, Randall's work on 300 

Do lost of bj J. B. Spencer 365 

Sinclair, Sir John, on draining Sd 

Do do on salt for the rust, ' 58 

Sinclair's cylindrical Straw and Fodder Cutter 214 



Skinner, J. S. and his periodicals 
Slinglerland's report to the H. of R. 
Smith, Dr. N. D. on guinea grass 
Snow in April 
Snake Bite, cure for 
Soap, on making, by Lucy 
Somerset Co. agriculture of 
Soiling, value of by T. Johnson 
Someryell, Jas. report on farm of 
South on vine culture 
Sprouts, Brussels, culture of 



51 
329 

12 
365 371 

58 
393 
299 
206 
226 

56 
59 91 121 301 



Stabler, E. Prize essay on Worn Out Lands 97 205 

264 331 ; do on constructing lime kilns 388 ; do 

on draining 277 33; do culture of 10 acres 384 

Stabler,T.P. prize essay on worn out lands, 161 195 

Strawberries, culture of 60 70 92 121 157 301 340 

Do do by Dr. Bayne, 89 

Straw, dry and manufactured 60 

Steele, Jno N. on the bud worm 15 

Stevenson, J. S. on sweet potato culture 363 

Stewart, Dr. D. on magne.sian and alum lime 9 

Do on the empirical and rational system 

of agriculture 56 

Stewart, Thos. R. on PoUto Rot 76 

Stock, management of farm 67 105 136 286 

Subsoiling, advantages of 55 

Sumner, T. J. on rotation of cotton and com, 70 

Swann, Thos. letter from on transportation of stock 

to the Fair 146 

Sweet Potato, culture of the 363 

Sugar Beet, culture of 358 

T 
Talbot Co. improvements in by E. F. R. 334 362 
Tanner's Bark, a manure for cherry trees, 57 ; for 
corn 134 ; do value and analysis of 256 

Taylor, Ch.R. on the use of ChappelPs Fertilizer339 
Tea, proposed culture of, in the U. S. 363 

Tebbs, A S on the renovation of Va. Lands 260 
Thomas, Dr A. on value of Chappell's Fertilizer339 
Thompson, Dr J. W. letter from 81; Pears from 115 
Tile, lor draining a sample of 263 

Tilghman, Ch. T. the soil of 9 

Tilghman, Gen. T. address of 235, 246 

Timothy, harvesting of 2; do setting land in 33 43 

336; do and orchard grass 43 
Tobacco, value of the juice for the elm tree 59; do 
sowing seed of 251; do cultivation of in Va. 87; 
do for French government 196 ; do preparation 
of beds for 234 317 ; do guano for 259 ; do Per- 
sian, seed of 387 
Tomatoes, culture of 157 341 
Trifolium Incarnatum Clover, from H. Meigs 147 
Turnips, culture of 3 34 59 67 301 340 382 ; of the 

Ruta Baga 28 381 

Do do by Agricolist 45 

Do manure for 55 

Do fine, from L. T. Atkins 196 

Turpentine, making of in Alabama 252 

Tyson, P. T. on the improvement in the process of 

lime burning 197 

T. T. G. on the agriculture of Kent Co. 298 

V 
Valdemar, F. on the "«e of ChappcH's Fertilizer 339 
Valley of Va '*>■•»»»•. \r\ 0/»' Oapro**'* *v**«>'*« '^'' 
farmibg *3 

deicriptaw . *16 

h* •iilf*i .t ^ 



Vindex, on associations, machinery, &e. 325 

Virginia, the Farmer in 20 24 55 260 331 332 365 

366 381; do Eastern Shore fsee AbrfAaayfoii); do 

improvements in 260 

W 

V7. D. on proceedings of Washington Go. So. 395 
Ware, Col. Cotswold sheep of 196 920 

Water furrows, how made by E. Stabler 103 

W. S. on extirpation of the Canada TfaisUa 260 
Weeds, time for destroying 35 

Weevil, remedy for 45, 67; do by T.S.PIeasants 275 
Wharton, Dr. notice of the address of 331 364 395 
Wheat, harvesting of 2; cultivation of in Dela. 13 

— time of sowing in Delaware 13 

— do by Mr. Carmichael 44 

— value of guano for 34; do of lime for 105 

— rules for Plowing for 35 44 

— advantages of drilling in * 35 331 

— the Etrurian, Monument and Hershy 50 82 

145; the Florence, by fi Berkeley 75; 
Mediterranean by A Talbot 194 

— cultivation of $$ 

— proper depth and time of sowing 90 140 154 

— soaks for 105 151 ; manure for 140 

— Etrurian, large crop, by Com. Ballard 152 

— cultureof,by Thos Johnson 5207 

— effects of dinerent manures on 250 

— on the rust in by T. S Pleasants 276 

— the Kloss, notice of by P Planter 324 

— grazing, propriety of 343 

— time for cutting, 361 

— sample from Talbot Go. 398 

— nremiums on 412 
White \Vash, to make a brilliant 201 
White, Dr. S. N. C. report of, on Geolofr 393 
Wilkes, W. B. on Ditching, in Mississippi 59 
Wilkinson, John, description of Institute of 18 215 

Do do Essay on Draining, by 352 364 

Will, W. H. on the manure for and depth of putting 

in seed wheat 140 

Woollen waste, as a manure 247 

Wool, S. Lawrence on the demand and tapply of 22 

Do on the supply of fUStO 

Do specimens of Silesia, Ice. from Patent oiBce 109 

Worthington, N. B. experiments with Guano 14 

Z. 

Z. on the system of fanning in Northampton Go. 75 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bentley's Steam Engine and Boiler 374 

Cylindrical Straw and Fodder Cutters, SinelairH 914 
Diagrams of a Drain, by E. SUbler 278 279 

Horse Power and Thresher, Whitman^ 31 

Horticultural Tool Chest 230 

Lime Kiln, plan of a, by E. Stabler 38 

Mount Airy Institute 17 

Portrait of the bull Duke of Northumberland 305 
Portrait of Col. Capron*s bull Valentine 328 

Plans for a small Villa SIT 

Page's Stationary Wind Mill 217 

Do Saw Mill and Horse Power 375 

Plough for mak ing Drains, by £. Stabler. 978 

Page's I'imber Wheels S7i 

Saussage Stuffer 913 

Sinclair, Jr. fc Co.*s Drill . 374 

View of the Building of the State Society'^ Hall 289 
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